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PREFACE 


TO   THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Thb  subeiaDce  of  the  following  Discourse  was 
delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  on  the 
day   of  the  Annual   Commemoration  in  December 
last,  and  is  published  at  the  request  of  the  junior 
Members  of  the    Society,    to  whom   it   was  more 
immediately  addressed.     As  the  long  delay  in  its 
publication  requires  some  apology,  the  Author  begs 
leave  to   state,  that   the  request,   on   which   he  is 
now  acting,  first  reached  him  during  the  Christmas 
vacation,  when  he  was  absent  from  the  University ; 
and  that  for  some  weeks  after  his  return  he  was 
so  much  occupied  in  completing  a  course  of  lectures 
and   in   passing   two   memoirs    through   the    press, 
that  the  Lent  Term  had  nearly  expired  before  ho 
had  time  to  revise  his  MS.  for  the  printer.      With- 
out any  further  delay  it  was  then  struck  off  as  far 
as  page  33 ;   and  he  hoped  to  have  published  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Easter  Term. 

During  its  progress  through  the  press  he  found 
however  that  he  had  undertaken  a  more  difficult 
task  than  he  had  imagined :  for  having  animad- 
verted  with  much  freedom  on  some  parts  of  the 
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Cambridge  courso  of  reading,  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled, before  he  dared  to  give  what  he  had  written 
to  the  public,  to  enter  at  more  length  on  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  opinions.  On  this  account,  his  remarks 
on  the  classical,  metaphysical,  and  moral  studies 
of  the  University  (extending  from  p.  33  to  p.  91) 
were  cast  over  again,  and  expanded  to  at  least  three 
times  their  original  length. 

Before  this  part  of  his  task  was  completed,  an 
attack  of  indisposition  compelled  him  for  a  short 
time  to  quit  the  University;  and  on  his  return 
the  languor  of  ill  health,  and  a  series  of  engage- 
ments of  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak, 
prevented  him  from  immediately  resuming  it :  so 
that  the  latter  part  of  this  Discourse  was  not  printed 
till  a  late  period  in  the  Easter  Term,  when  most 
of  the  junior  Members  had  left  the  University 
for  the  long  vacation.  On  this  account  he  re- 
solved not  to  publish  before  the  University  reas- 
sembled in  the  October  Term. 

Lest  he  should  be  accused  of  printing  a  dis- 
course too  widely  differing  from  the  one  he  was 
requested  to  publish,  he  wishes  to  state,  that  (with 
the  exception  of  mere  verbal  corrections)  it  is,  as 
far  as  p.  33,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
written,  and  that  the  conclusion  has  undergone  no 
change :  and  in  the  two  parts  which  have  been 
so   much   expanded,   he   has    preserved   the   scope 
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and  sentiments^  and  in  many  instances  the  very 
words,  of  his  first  sketch.  The  notes  added  in  an 
Appendix  are  not  written  to  serve  any  purpose 
of  ostentation.  By  most  academic  persons  they 
may  be  considered  unnecessary  :  but  should  a  single 
reader  find  them  of  use  in  explaining  or  enforcing 
what  is  stated  in  the  text,  the  Author  will  not 
regret  that  he  has  writt^i  them. 

He  has  attacked  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals, 
not  merely  because  he  thinks  it  founded  on  fabe 
reasoning,  but  because  he  also  believes  that  it  pro- 
duces a  degrading  effect  on  the  temper  and  con- 
duct of  those  who  adopt  it.  It  is,  however,  more 
easy  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up ;  and  he  thinks 
it  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  English  work  on 
morals  at  once  unexceptionable  in  its  principles,  and 
cast  in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
University.  Bishop  Butler^s  three  Sermons  on 
Human  Nature  and  his  Dissertation  on  the  Nature 
of  Virtue  have  lately  become  subjects  of  examina- 
tion in  Trinity  College.  Of  their  kind,  they  are 
works  of  inestimable  value:  but  they  are  devoted 
rather  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  morality 
than  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  moral  phi- 
losophy ;  and  they  are  considered  by  most  persons, 
who  begin  to  speculate  on  such  questions,  both  diffi- 
cult and  uninviting. 

Before  concluding  this  Preface,  the  Author  (lis- 
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claims  any  notion  of  holding  out  tho  following  pages 
as  a  formal  dissertation  on  academic  studies.     Such 
an  attempt  would  be  far  above  his  powers ;   not 
falling    in   with    his  usual    habits  of  thought,  and 
requiring  research  for  which  he   has   neither  time 
nor  inclination.      What  is  here   printed   treats  of 
subjects  treated  of  a  hundred  times  before,  and  pro- 
fesses no   originality,  except  what  it  derives   from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered  and 
the  persons  to  iidiom  it  was  addressed.     Should  it 
be  the  means  of  leading  even  a  small  number  of 
them  to  think  more  justly  on  any  of  the  subjects 
of  academic  learning,   and  to  combine  moral  and 
religious  habits  of  thought  with  those  severe  physical 
studies,  during  which  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  droop  and  wither,  his 
most  earnest  wishes  will  be  accomplished. 

Trinity  Colleob,  Cambridge, 
Nov.  6, 1833. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   FIFTH    EDITION. 


§  1 .    Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine  of  Final 

Causes. 

This  Edition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  verbal 
corrections  too  insignificant  to  require  any  formal  notice* 
is  a  reprint  from  the  text  of  a  Discourse — first  pub- 
lished in  1833.  Several  additions  have,  however,  been 
made  to  the  Notes  of  the  Appendix,  and  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  changed.  Note  (D)  on  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis*,  and  note  (E)  in  reply  to  some  objections 
which  had  been  taken  to  the  religious  principles  of  thet 
Discourse,  are  entirely  new.  In  note  (G)  I  have  added 
a  translation  of  the  Greek  extract  from  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia :  and  about  two  pages  have  been  added  to 
note  (H)  (note  (E)  of  the  former  editions),  on  Paley'*8 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  I  do  not 
wish  to  change  one  sentence  of  what  I  had  written  on 
the  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals ;  because  my  opinions 
on  that  subject  are  unchanged,  and  I  think  it  not  expe- 
dient to  write  upon  it  at  greater  length. 

As  the  Discourse  and  the  Notes  of  the  Appendix 
were  written  at  different  times,  after  long  interruptions, 
and  to  meet  specific  objections,  I  have  been  led  into 

*  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  No.  1. 
8.  D.  6 
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several  repetitions  which  might  be  avoided  in  a  more 
formal  treatise :  but  the  very  repetitions  are  not  per- 
haps without  their  use.  During  the  passage  of  this 
edition  through  the  press,  I  intended,  in  a  concluding 
note,  to  discuss  some  points  just  touched  on  in  the 
body  of  this  little  work ;  and,  especially,  to  notice  at 
considerable  length  the  development  of  organic  forms 
in  the  successive  strata  of  the  earth.  I,  however,  soon 
discovered  that  the  subject  was  far  too  large  for  a 
single  note :  and  had  there  been  no  other  reason  for 
leaving  this  part  of  my  task  incomplete,  the  interrup- 
tions of  ill  health  would  have  prevented  me  from  giving 
more  than  the  bare  outline  of  an  argument  which  I 
hope  to  fill  up  at  some  future  time.  The  outline,  such 
as  it  is,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  subjoin  in  this  Pre- 
face ;  requesting  the  reader  to  consider  it  not  so  much 
an  attempt  at  a  full  and  formal  argument,  as  a  series 
of  suggestions,  which  may  be,  perhaps,  hereafter  more 
expanded  and  better  enforced. 

(1)  The  kingdoms  of  nature  are  presented  to 
our  senses  in  a  succession  of  material  actions,  so  adapted 
to  one  another  as  to  end  in  harmony  and  order.  AU 
these  chabges  and  movements  among  the  things  around 
us  seem  to  be  produced  by  powers  of  nature  we  call 
second  causes:  but  the  mind  of  man  cannot  and  will 
not  rest  content  with  second  causes,  and  is  constrained 
to  look  above  them  to  some  First  Cause.  Among  the 
things  produced  by  the  hands  of  man  we  are  able  to 
separate  works  of  accident  from  works  of  design:  we 
gain  this  knowledge  by  experience,  and  by  reflecting  on 
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what  pasfles  witliin  ourselves :  and  it  is  by  taking  this 
knowledge  with  us  in  our  judgments  on  the  works  of 
God,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  a  conception  of  an  in- 
telligent First  Cause,  capable  of  producing  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  visible  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  by  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  and  other  materialists  of  the  same  school,  '^  We 
ascribe  no  intention  to  God,  for  we  do  not  trust  the 
feeble  powers  of  reason''..."  we  observe  facts,  and  pre- 
tend only  to  the  character  of  historians"../'  we  cannot 
make  an  intelligent  being  of  nature/'  &c.  &c.  There 
is  a  latent  sophism  in  all  such  statements  as  these ;  and 
were  the  authors  of  them  true  to  their  own  principles, 
they  ought  to  stop  short  among  individual  phenomena, 
and  never  ascend  to  the  conception  of  any  general  law 
of  nature. 

While  they  deny  the  indications  of  a  God,  they 
deify  dead  matter,  by  deriving  from  it  works  that  have 
all  the  external  characters  of  things  produced  by  design 
and  high  intelligence.  We  are  constrained,  by  the  very 
law  of  our  common  being,  to  ascend  to  the  conception 
of  some  power  ordaining  and  directing  the  natural 
movements  and  changes  we  see  around  us.  Among 
these  changes  we  see  the  most  obvious  marks  of  intelli- 
gence. How  are  these  indications  to  be  accounted  for ! 
We  cannot  deify  dead  matter,  and  make  of  it  an  intel- 
ligent cause.  We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  speak 
of  an  intelligent  power  superior  to  nature ;  because  we 
cannot,  without  the  assumed  existence  of  such  a  power, 
so  comprehend  the  works  of  nature  as  to  bring  them 

b9. 
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into  co-ordination  with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  our- 
selves, and  our  experience  of  the  things  around  us. 

(2)  The  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  drawn  from  the 
structure  of  the  organic  world,  has  perhai>s  been  stated 
at  sufficient  length  in  the  following  Discourse,  and  the 
Notes  of  the  Appendix.  It  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
in  the  homely  and  graphic  argument  of  Socrates  (infra 
p.  151):  The  eye  is  made  to  see,  the  ear  is  made  to 
hear,  and  the  organs  of  every  living  being,  so  far  as  wo 
can  comprehend  them,  have  a  design  and  purpose. 
Under  this  point  of  view  '*  these  various  organs  seem 
altogether  the  contrivance  of  some  wise  artificer  who 
loves  the  beings  he  has  created,^  {infra  p.  152).  Or- 
ganic structures  give  us,  therefore,  a  clear  proof  of  tho 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes ;  and  these  causes  have  not, 
according  to  one  of  the  (quaint  conceits  of  Bacon,  been 
unfruitful,  like  virgins  dedicated  to  Go<l;  but  in  the 
hands  of  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  many  other  great  physiolo- 
gists, have  not  only  rationalized  a  multitude  of  known 
truths,  but  have  also  been  continually  pregnant  with 
new  discoveries. 

The  same  school  of  materialists,  to  whom  1  havo 
already  pointed,  object  to  our  language  as  well  as  to 
our  principles.  It  is  true  that  in  all  cases  we  are  com- 
pelled to  express  our  meaning  in  words  which  are  but 
the  reflexion  of  our  own  nature.  We  know  what  wo 
mean  by  our  own  muscular  force,  and  we  apply  the 
same  word  force^  it  may  be  figuratively,  to  the  powers 
of  nature  producing  mechanical  movement.  So  also  we 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  cause  and  effect,  will  and 
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design,  as  applied  to  the  works  of  our  own  hands :  and 
in  like  manner  we  analogically  apply  these  words  to 
organic  structures  and  anatomical  designs  proceeding 
from  the  workmanship  of  God.  But  should  we  gain  by 
any  change  of  the  language  whereby  we  describe  the 
phenomena  of  the  organic  world  as  reflected  in  the 
mind  of  man !  While  speaking  of  organic  bodies  shall 
we  only  tell,  like  the  modem  materialist  school,  *^of 
the  principle  of  connexion  " — "  the  elective  affinities  of 
organic  elements" — "the  equilibration  of  organs,'** — &c., 
and  think  that  our  words  are  one  jot  less  figurative  and 
more  true  to  nature  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  think  them 
more  figurative  and  incomparably  less  true  to  nature 
than  the  language  in  more  common  use  among  the  natu- 
ralists and  physiologists  of  this  country.  The  language 
just  quoted  is  used  for  the  express  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  of  sight  an  intelligent  First  Cause;  while  those 
who  have  invented  it  are  constrained  to  deify  the  dead 
elements;  forgetting  all  the  while  that  they  have  on 
every  side  of  them,  and  within  themselves,  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter ;  and  that  every 
material  structure  or  material  change  produced  by  man, 
and  bearing  any  similitude  to  the  mechanical  organic 
structures  subservient  to  life,  is  the  result  of  design  and 
will.  So  intimately  are  the  proofs  of  design  and  pur- 
pose woven  into  the  frame-work  of  organic  life,  that, 
spite  of  themselves,  the  modem  materialists  often  find  it 
impossible  (as  they  themselves  allow)  to  describe  the 
phenomena  before  them,  without  falling  into  language 
implying  the  reality  of  those  very  final  causes  which 
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they  have  in  theory  denied.     And  let  not  this  fact  be 
ascribed  to  an  imperfection  in  the  words  of  daily  use ; 
but  rather  let  it  bo  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  nature^'s 
teaching,  and  a  true  reflexion  of  her  image  by  the  mind  of 
man,  before  that  mind  has  been  warped  by  any  theory. 
(3)     Of  organized  beings  we  know  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  we  know  the  leading  purposes  to 
which  their  organs  are  subservient.     Hence  in  specu* 
lating  about  the  functions  of  organic  structures,  we  may 
often  use  the  doctrine  of  Final  Cause  as  the  foundation 
of  our  reasoning  and   the   source  of  true   induction. 
This  we  cannot  do  in  questions  that  are  purely  physical : 
for  while  we  contemplate  any  great  physical  law  we 
neither  know  its  beginning  nor  its  end  ;  neither  do  we 
comprehend  its  whole  purpose.     Thus,  while  analyzing 
the  properties  of  light  by  direct  experiment,  we  should 
only  desert  the  true  road  to  discovery  were  we  to  turn 
aside  to  consider  the  adaptation  of  light  to  our  wants ; 
or  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  its  fitness  to  convey  the 
impressions  of  light  to  the  visual  sense.    Bacon  saw  this 
distinction  clearly,  and  wrote  well  upon  the  misapplication 
of  final  causes.    Could  he  have  prophetically  anticipated 
the  modem  discoveries  in  physiology,  perhaps  his  censures 
would  have  been  somewhat  qualified,  or  applied  with 
more  caution:  but  philosophers  of  every  sound  school 
will  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  great  truths  conveyed 
in  the  following  sentences  {Advancement  of  Learning^ 
Book  II.) :  ^'  The  handling  of  final  causes,  mixed  with 
the  rest  in   physical    inquiries,  hath    intercepted   the 
severe  and  diligent  inquiry  of  all   real  and  physical 
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caufles,  and  given  men  the  occasion  to  stay  upon  these 
satisfactory  and  specious  causes,  to  the  great  arrest  and 
prejudice  of  further  discovery.  For  this  I  find  done 
not  only  by  Plato,  who  ever  anchoreth  on  that  shore, 
but  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  others,  which  do  usually 
likewise  fall  upon  these  flats  of  discoursing  causes.". ... 
"  They  are  indeed  but  remoras  and  hinderances  to  stay 
and  slug  the  ship  from  further  sailing;  and  have 
brought  this  to  pass,  that  the  search  of  the  physical 

causes  hath  been  neglected,  and  passed  in  silence." 

'^Not  because  these  final  causes  are  not  true,  and 
worthy  to  be  inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own 
province ;  but  because  their  excursions  into  the  limits 
of  physical  causes  hath  bred  a  vastness  and  solitude  in 
that  track.  For  otherwise,  keeping  their  precincts  and 
borders,  men  are  extremely  deceived  if  they  think  there 

is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy  at  all  between  them;" 

^^  both  causes  being  true  and  compatible ;  the  one  de- 
claring an  intention,  the  other  a  consequence  only/^ 

(4)  While  considering  the  orderly  movements  of 
nature,  we  speak  of  second  causes,  and  our  language 
defines  correctly  the  manner  in  which  the  phenomena 
of  nature  are  reflected  in  the  human  mind.  But  how 
did  these  phenomena  begin,  and  by  what  power  were 
they  first  set  in  movement  ?  These  questions  inevitably 
lead  us  to  a  conception  of  a  creative  power  of  nature, 
quite  distinct  from  the  vulgar  operations  carried  on 
before  our  eyes :  and  thus  are  we  led  to  speak  of  the 
creative  power^  as  well  as  of  the  sustaining  power  of  Ood. 
These  ideas  are  distinct ;  and  to  confound  them  under 
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one  general  expression  would  only  be  a  denial  of  our 
nature,  and  an  utter  confusion  of  thought,  in  our  use  of 
general  terms.  One  expression  tells  us  of  the  beginning 
of  natural  phenomena,  the  other  defines  their  con- 
tinuance in  subordination  to  law. 

It  may  be  true  that  wo  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  creative  power;  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  wo  any  adequate  conception  of  the  sustaining 
power,  whereby  the  order  of  the  natural  world  is 
upheld.  It  may  also  be  true  that  in  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  intelligent  First  Cause  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  exercise  of  a  creative  and  a  sustaining  power. 
Of  this  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  what  do  we 
gain  by  such  a  speculation !  It  is  irreverent,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  sound  philosophy :  for  we  cannot,  to 
use  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the 
Deity  by  the  waxen  wings  of  the  senses.''^  When 
applied  to  nature  all  our  language  is  inadequate,  and 
but  feebly  shadows  out  such  ultimate  truths  of  the 
material  world  an  would  express  the  will  and  purposo 
of  the  great  First  Cause.  But  our  knowledge  is  not 
unreal  because  it  is  liuiited;  provided  it  be  only  the 
expression  of  that  form  of  truth  which  defines  the 
reflexion  of  the  natural  world  in  the  mind  of  man, 
while  he  is  honestly  employed  upon  the  materials  sur- 
rounding him,  and  neither  forgets  his  own  faculties, 
nor  oversteps  the  evidence  that  is  before  him. 

To  meet  such  views  as  these,  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  we  behold  in  nature  only  a  chain  of  second  causes 
of  which  we  know  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end ; 
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that  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  a  Creator  or  of  a 
creative  power;  because  the  links  of  nature^s  chain  may 
be  infinite  in  number,  and  the  order  of  nature  may 
have  been  eternal.  With  such  a  view  of  nature  we 
may  end  in  downright  atheism ;  or,  if  we  accept  the 
indications  of  intelligence  in  the  natural  world,  we  may 
perhaps  advance  one  step  farther,  and  try  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  mind  in  some  cold  scheme  of  pantheism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  views,  like  those  just  pointed  at, 
have  been  brought  forward  again  and  again  by  men 
who  have  denied  the  being  of  a  God ;  or,  if  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  so  far  to  belie  their  inner  nature 
as  to  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  were  at  least  resolved 
to  deprive  him  of  his  personality,  of  his  creative  power 
and  will,  and  of  his  providential  government.  To 
combat  such  opinions  is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of 
this  Preface ;  for  I  wish  to  deal  with  facts  rather  than 
opinions.  Whatever  semblance  of  truth  they  may  have, 
while  we  arrest  ourselves  among  the  laws  of  dead 
matter,  they  are  utterly  without  meaning  when  applied 
to  the  forms  of  organic  life :  for  it  is  now  beyond 
dispute,  and  is  proved  by  the  physical  records  of  the 
earth,  that  all  the  ruible  forms  of  organic  life  had  a 
beginning  in  time.  To  have  established  this  point  is 
the  glory  of  Geology. 

£  2.    Theory  of  Spontaneam  Generation^   Transmutation 

of  Species^  S^c. 

To  combat  or  explain  away  the  previous  conclusion 
a  new  scheme  of  nature  was  invented.     It  was  con- 
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tended  that  we  know  nothing  but  second  causes,  and 
that  they  are  all  in  all — that  tlie  commencement  of 
organic  life  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  material 
changes  in  the  endless  cycle  of  movements  going  on 
continually  before  our  eyes — a  new  material  oonbination 
produced  by  the  elemental  powers  of  the  natural  world ; 
and  as  purely  natural  as  any  new  mechanical  deposit 
or  any  new  chemical  combination.  This  view  of  the 
commencement  of  the  organic  world  was  called  ^nm- 
taneous  generation. 

But  our  theorists  were  not  content  to  rest  at  this 
point.  They  further  assumed  that  the  humblest  forms 
of  organic  life,  having  thus  begun,  had  also  a  natural 
tendency  to  breed  upwards,  so  as  to  ascend  (by  a  law 
of  progressive  development)  on  a  natural  scale  of 
organic  forms :  — that  a  monad  thus  passed  by  natural 
means  (and  by  natural  means  only)  into  the  more  com- 
plicated form  of  some  zoophyte — the  zoophyte  into  a 
mollusk — the  moUusk,  by  a  like  succession  of  natural 
steps,  into  a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  and  a  mammal : — and 
lastly,  that  by  a  like  natural  progression  (in  which  all  idea 
of  creative  power  is  excluded)  some  inferior  mammal 
passed  into  a  monkey,  and  a  monkey  into  a  man.  The 
successive  changes,  implied  in  this  theory,  were  not 
sudden,  but  slow  and  gradual,  and  brought  about,  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  by  the  insensible  sliding  of  one  species 
into  another.  Thus  by  the  simple  operation  of  second 
causes  we  obtain,  on  the  principles  of  this  theory,  two 
classes  of  phenomena,  one  defined  by  the  words  qxm- 
ianeous  generation^  the  other  by  such  terms  as  progreseive 
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devdoptMntj  or  trcmsmutation  of  species :  and  thus  we  are 
supposed  naturaUy  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life  and  the  whole  sequence  of  animated  nature. 

The  authors  and  early  defenders  of  this  theory 
were,  perhaps  without  exception,  unbelievers  in  every 
form  of  Revealed  Truth.  They  were  materialists  in  the 
rankest  sense  of  that  term.  They  denied  all  distinction 
between  material  and  moral  phenomena — ^regarding 
them  both  as  nothing  more  than  the  varied  mani- 
festations of  the  powers  of  second  causes.  Most  of  them 
formally  denied  all  proofs  of  design  in  nature,  and  all  in- 
dications of  an  overruling  Providence ;  and  thus  struck 
at  the  foundation  of  Natural  Religion.  But  a  doctrine 
may  be  true,  and  yet  may  be  turned  to  evil  purposes. 
The  first  questions  for  discussion  are  the  following — Is 
this  doctrine  true  i  Has  the  animal  kingdom  been  first 
produced  by  spontaneous  generation^  and  afterwards  per- 
fected by  transmutation  and  progressive  development  f 

The  Author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creaiion,  has  adopted  the  whole  scheme  which  has 
been  sketched  in  the  preceding  sentences;  and  to  a 
conmient  on  his  principles  I  must  devote  a  portion 
of  this  Preface.  His  work  is  written  in  a  dogmatic 
spirit,  and  in  good  language.  It  is  written  also  in  the 
words  of  seeming  reverence,  and  takes  for  granted  the 
indications  of  a  Final  Cause ;  though  its  principles  and 
language  were  invented  and  affirmed  by  those  who  did 
their  best  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  conceptions  of  a 
Creator,  and  denied  the  whole  doctrine  of  Final  Causes. 
The  Author  proved,  by  the  numerous  mistakes  of  his 
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early  editions,  that  he  was  neither  well  acquainted  with 
the  first  principles  of  physics,  nor  well  read  in  any 
sound  work  on  physiology.  Hence,  his  book  was  re- 
ceived with  no  respect  and  favour  by  men  of  science. 
On  this  point  I  can,  even  now,  speak  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  But  it  was  new  in  the  popular  literature  of 
this  country;  and  more  than  this,  it  was  systematical 
and  positive,  and  seemed  to  offer  to  the  smatterers  in 
natural  science  a  kind  of  short  and  royal  road  to  uni- 
versal knowledge.  By  such  persons  it  has  been  re- 
ceived with  no  common  favour. 

The  Author  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  any  of 
the  severe  lessons  of  inductive  knowledge,  but  has  a 
mind  apparently  incapable  of  comprehending  them. 
Without  this  supposition  it  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  acquit  him  of  insincerity.  No  moral  accusation  is, 
however,  brought  against  him.  He  writes  in  good 
faith,  and  had  imposed  upon  himself  before  he  un- 
consciously attempted  to  deceive  others.  The  misinter- 
preted facts,  to  which  he  first  clung  to  support  his 
argument,  may  be  rescued  from  his  grasp,  one  after 
another.  But  he  will  not  easily  change  or  modify  his 
first  opinions :  for,  speaking  of  specific  transmutations, 
he  has  told  us — that  though  there  never  may  have 
been  an  instance  of  it  since  the  beginning  of  the  human 
race,  "yet  the  doctrine  may  be  shewn,  on  grounds 
altogether  apart,  to  have  a  strong  probability  on  its 
8ide.'\.."  And  though  this  knowledge  were  never  to  be 
clearly  attained,  it  would  not  much  affect  the  present 
argument,  provided  it  be  satisfactorily  shewn  that  there 
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most  be  some  such  power  within  the  natural  range  of 
things.^*  Satisfactorily  shewn  that  there  must  be  some 
power  in  nature  independent  of  our  experience !  The 
Antbor  while  using  this  language  is  speaking  of  second 
causes ;  and  seems  never  to  have  learnt  that  there  are 
not,  and  never  can  be,  any  probabilities  in  nature  that 
are  not  suggested  by  experience.  I  now  pass  on  to  his 
system. 

(1)  He  assumes  the  truth  of  the  Nebular  Hypo- 
thesis. It  is  his  first  link  in  the  chain  of  natural 
causes.  But  has  this  hypothesis  been  confirmed  by  the 
progress  of  discovery?  Is  it  passing  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  sound  physical  theory!  I  think  the  con- 
trary. On  this  subject  I  request  the  academic  reader 
(for  to  such  readers  the  following  little  work  is  still 
addressed)  to  turn  to  note  (D)  of  the  Appendix  (infra^ 
p.  118*.)  I  cannot  pause  to  notice  the  author's  vio- 
lation of  every  rule  of  sober  and  severe  induction  in  his 
extravagant  extension  of  the  hypothesis. 

(2)  After  a  series  of  natural  transformations,  ho 
at  length  finds  a  world  fit  for  the  support  of  animal 
life,  and  animal  life  begins.  Spontaneous  generation 
and  a  gradual  transformation  of  species  on  an  ascending 
scale  are  now^  to  bring  about  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
organic  world  "|-.      He  allows  of  no  creative  will  distinct 


al»o  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  No.  I. 
•f  In  usin^  these  word**  I  refer  to  no  particular  scheme  of  arrangement 
for  the  organic  khigdonis.  The  reasoning  of  the  text  applies  to  every 
scheme,  linear  or  circular,  simple  or  complicated.  Every  scheme,  however. 
Tmplies  an  accent  from  beings  of  a  low  organic  structure  to  beings  of  a 
higher ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  argument,  whether  this 
ascent  take  place  upon  one  line  or  upon  a  thousand. 
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from  tho  vulgar  aotion  of  seoond  causes — no  distinc- 
tion between  mind  and  matter — material  and  moral : — 
and  man  (with  all  his  powers,  physical  and  intellectual, 
his  responsibilities  as  a  social  being,  his  expectations  of 
moral  progress,  and  his  hopes  of  future  good)  is,  so  far 
as  regards  causation,  a  phenomenon  of  tho  same  order 
with  the  incrustation  on  a  culinary  vessel,  tho  salt 
formed  in  a  chemist^s  laboratory,  or  the  cr}'8tal  in  a 
mineral  vein.  Should  we  gain  in  clearness  of  con- 
ception, or  be  more  philosophical  in  our  use  of  general 
terms,  by  linking  together  (as  the  supposed  products  of 
a  common  material  causation)  phenomena  so  different 
in  kind,  and  so  widely  asunder  in  every  manifestation 
they  make  to  the  mind  of  man !  Is  there  any  sobriety 
or  truth  in  such  a  scheme  as  this !  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  shallow,  mischievous,  and  untrue. 

(3)  All  natural  knowledge  is  based  on  inductive 
reasoning.  We  have  learnt  to  comprehend  the  mecha- 
nical movement  of  the  heavens  by  first  learning  the 
laws  of  motion  upon  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  we 
have  learnt  to  speculate  securely  on  the  functions  of 
organized  being,  during  the  old  conditions  of  the  earth, 
by  first  studying  the  laws  of  organic  life  among  the 
phenomena  of  living  nature.  In  every  instance  we 
must  begin  with  what  is  known  and  present  to  us, 
before  we  can  speculate  about  what  is  unknown  and 
remote.     To  this  rule  we  know  of  no  exception. 

(4)  What  proof,  then,  have  we  of  the  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation  in  the  living  world?  In 
replying  that  we  are  utterly  without  proof,  I  only  state 
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my  firm  conviotion.  All  the  Author^a  instancefl  are 
drawn  from  the  dark  comers  of  nature's  kmgdom, 
where  it  is  almost  physically  impossible  to  trace  the 
progress  of  her  workmanship.  Sober  philosophy  would 
tell  him,  in  such  cases,  to  be  guided  by  analogy ;  and 
all  analogy  is  against  him.  We  may  presume  that  he 
has  selected  such  instances  as  are  best  suited  to  fortify 
his  argument.  And  what  are  they! — The  Hydatid^ 
which  sometimes  affects  the  domestic  pig,  and  is  sup- 
posed not  to  attack  the  wild  animal ;  the  Larva  of  the 
(Enopota  cdlaris^  which  lives  nowhere  but  in  wine  and 
beer ;  an  insect  which  feeds  only  on  chocolate ;  a  Tinea^ 
which  only  attacks  dressed  wool ;  and  the  Pimelodes 
cyclopumy  which  are  only  found  in  subterranean  lakes  in 
the  old  craters  of  the  Andes.  How  are  the  negations 
implied  in  the  three  first  instances  to  be  proved  ?  How, 
for  example,  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  no  wild  boar  is 
ever  attacked  by  the  Hydatid  ?  The  domestic  animals 
are  constantly  before  us,  the  wild  animals  are  not.  The 
Tinea  attacks  the  fleece,  as  well  as  the  prepared  and 
manufactured  wool.  And  were  the  Author^s  statement 
true  to  the  letter  it  would  start  no  new  difficulty ;  for 
sheep  in  the  wild  state  must  cast  their  wool,  which, 
when  scoured  by  the  elements,  might  become  a  proper 
nidus  for  the  Tinea.  The  case  of  the  Pimelodes  cychpum 
is  only  one  example,  out  of  many,  of  animals  with  a  con- 
fined habitat :  neither  is  it  fairly  stated ;  for  those  who 
have  described  these  fishes  tell  us  that  they  are  found 
in  the  streams  on  the  mountain-sides  as  well  as  in  the 
old  craters  of  the  Andes.     They  are  not  more  difficult 
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to  account  for  than  the  trout  and  other  fishes  so  com- 
monly found  in  the  high  mountain-lakes  of  Europe. 

The  Entozoa  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  cases  most 
difficult  to  .account  for :  but  the  whole  history  of  many 
species  has  been  well  explained  in  conformity  with  the 
common  laws  of  generation :  and,  speaking  generally, 
we  may  ask,  if  these  creatures  spring  spontaneously 
without  ova,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  means  for  the  continuance  of  their  species,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  almost  incredibly  prolific*  ? 

But  it  was  affirmed,  within  the  last  few  years,  that 
a  new  animal  had  been  produced  by  a  direct  galvanic 
experiment,  and  without  any  pre-existing  germs  of 
animal  life.  If  so,  we  should  Iiave  one  instance  of  the 
commencement  of  organic  life,  in  conformity  with  tho 
hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  this  now  mar\'el  of  nature^s  chemistry  was 
but  an  old  and  wellknown  species  of  AcaruB.  of  which 
the  ova,  in  tens  of  thousands,  probably  existed  in  the 
dusty  comers  of  the  very  room  where  the  first  experi- 
ments were  carried  on.  The  creatures  thus  produced 
were  not  (as  they  ought  to  have  been)  low  in  the  or- 
ganic scale,  but  were  of  a  very  complicated  structure  ; 
and  one  of  the  pretended  creations  w^as  a  female  well 
filled  with  eggs.  If  galvanism  could  thus  create  animals, 
no  wonder  it  should  also  exercise  over  them  a  fecun- 
dating influence !      But  is  there  so  much  as  one  good 

*  See  ProfcMor  Owen*B  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate  Animals  (1843, 
pp.  76—81),  and  ihe  Edinburgh  Review  (July,  184d,  pp.  68—72).  The 
ova  in  one  individual  of  the  Entmoa  amount  to  tizty-four  millions  ! 
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phyaiologist  or  chemist  who  now  adopts  the  first  in- 
terpretation of  these  galvanic  experiments  I  I  believe 
not  so  much  as  one.  Ridicule  is  the  only  weapon  we 
can  condescend  to  use  against  the  outrage  on  common 
sense  and  universal  experience  implied  in  this  mockery 
of  a  creative  power.  One  thing,  however,  is  proved  by 
this  history,  that  to  be  an  intrepid  vindicator  of  rash 
hypotheses  a  man  must  be  first  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  ample  capacity  of  belief*. 

(5)  Have  we  any  proof  of  specific  trammutations 
in  the  living  world  I  We  have  not,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  question,  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  any  proof 
of  them.  The  constancy  of  organic  forms — like  species 
producing  like  according  to  a  fixed  law  of  generation — 
is  the  obvious  and  certain  fact.  These  laws  are  to  the 
organic  world  what  the  laws  of  elective  afiinity  are  to 
chemical  combinations.  Varieties  there  are — the  limits 
of  species  are  not  well  known — the  riches  of  nature  are 
so  great  that,  in  the  almost  boundless  varieties  of  ani- 
mal forms  created  on  a  common  plan,  one  species  often 
comes  close  upon  another.  As  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, naturalists  have  made  many  blunders ;  and  their 
vanity  may  sometimes  have  led  them  to  give  new  spe- 
cific names,  where  the  new  names  were  not  called  for. 
But  the  mistakes  of  naturalists  alter  not  the  laws  of 
nature.  Art  has  been  pushed  to  the  utmost  in  modify- 
ing the  natural  forms  of  organic  life :  but  not  so  much 
as  one  true  specific  change  has  been  ever  brought  about, 
80  as  to  raise  the  progeny  of  any  known  animal  to  a 

*  See  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  No.  II. 
S.   D.  C 
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higher  grade  on  the  organic  scale.  These  are  the 
broad  conclusions  wo  arrive  at  from  all  the  facts  and 
analogies  offered  to  our  senses.  In  this  instance  it  will 
not  serve  our  purpose  to  entrench  ourselves  among  the 
dark  comers  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  where,  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  EntozoOy)  from  the  inevitable  want  of  evi- 
dence, we  may,  by  casting  away  analogy,  af&rm  that 
generation  is  ambiguous,  and  that  species  are  inconstant. 
The  Author*s  theory  demands  specific  transmutations  on 
the  whole  ascending  scale,  from  a  monad  to  a  man.  To 
suppose  that  specific  transmutations  are  now  going  on 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  where  our  senses  fail  us,  and 
we  can  have  no  good  evidence  of  the  fact ;  while  no 
transmutations  are  going  on  in  the  upper  steps  of  the 
organic  scale,  where  we  have  good  evidence,  is  to  stultify 
the  whole  argument,  and  to  suppose  an  inconstancy  in 
nature's  workmanship,  abhorrent  from  any  conception 
we  can  form  of  a  true  organic  law. 

A  good  theory  embodies  in  verbal  propositions  our 
conceptions  of  natural  laws ;  and  these  conceptions  are 
all  based  on  observation,  experiment,  or  good  analogy. 
Does  the  hypothesis  of  spontatieous  generation  and  trans- 
mtUation  of  species  deserve  the  name  of  a  theory  i  It  is 
not  suggested,  but  contradicted,  by  the  broad  and  ob- 
vious facts  of  nature ;  and  I  know  of  no  good  analogy  to 
help  it  out.  A  hypothetical  spirit  may  do  good  service, 
provided  it  urge  us  on  to  make  new  experiments ;  but 
if  we  rest  content  with-  it,  and,  above  all,  if  it  load  us,  as 
it  has  too  often  done,  to  shut  our  eyes  against  facts,  and 
to  take  from  nature  no  response  but  such  as  suits  our 
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fanatical  belief  of  what  nature  ought  to  be,  it  must  do 
deadly  mischief  to  the  cause  of  inductive  truth. 

^  3.     Fcetal  Transformations  and  their  bearing  on  the 

Theory  of  Development. 

Are  there  any  other  facts  in  living  nature  bearing 
on  the  hypothesis  of  development  as  stated  by  the 
Author  of  the  Vestiffes  f  He  dwells  on  the  transforma- 
tions exhibited  by  every  vertebrate  animal  during  its 
foetal  life — from  its  first  existence  as  an  animated  germ, 
to  its  full  maturity  of  organic  structure.  If  it  be  true 
that  all  the  higher  animals  (of  course  including  man) 
have,  during  their  early  life,  gone  through  a  series  of 
transformations  whereby  they  have  been  made  to  pass 
through  all  the  successive  inferior  Classes  in  the  great 
ascending  scale  of  nature ;  why  should  we  not  suppose 
that  in  the  universal  womb  of  the  living  world  one  species 
may  be  transformed  into  another  on  a  similar  ascend- 
ing scale!  Taking  it  at  the  very  best,  the  assertion 
implied  in  such  a  question  is  based  only  on  a  vague 
analogy,  which  may  help  us  to  turn  a  figurative  sen- 
tence, but  can  never  serve  a  higher  purpose,  or  take  the 
place  of  fact  as  the  support  of  a  sound  theory.  The 
broad  intelligible  fact  is  this : — whatever  transformations 
their  progeny  may  go  through  while  in  the  foetal  state, 
like  species  continue  to  produce  their  like.  "  By  no 
artifices  of  human  skill  (and  artifice  has  not  been  want- 
ing) has  the  animated  ovum  of  one  species  been  deve- 
loped into  ,another ;  by  no  artifice  has  the  ovum  of  any 
known  species   been  permanently   developed   into   any 

c2 
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new  species ;  by  no  continued  operation  of  analogous  con- 
ditions, however  carefully  conducted,  have  the  ova  of 
different  species  been  developed  into  animals  of  one  kind.*" 
(Dr.  Clark.)  Nature  is  true  to  her  work,  and  will  not 
turn  aside  to  follow  the  crooked  track  of  an  hypothesis. 
But  is  it  true  that  the  higher  animals  do  undergo 
during  their  foetal  state  a  transformation  from  ono 
organic  class  to  another,  on  a  regular  ascending  scale? 
Is  it  true,  for  instance,  that  the  foetus  of  a  man,  during 
the  successive  periods  of  gestation,  is  a  monad,  a  polype, 
an  insect,  or  a  cephalopod?  Is  it  afterwards  a  fish, 
a  reptile,  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  monkey,  and  lastly  a 
human  being  with  a  permanent  organic  form  *l  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  such  questions  to  much  purpose 
within  the  limits  of  this  Preface.     All  I   pretend  to 

*  This  question  it  dUcuiMd,  in  m  verj  condensed  form,  through  twelve 
{»aget  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (July,  1845),  to  which  I  may  refer  the 
reader.  The  Reviewer  borrowed  the  best  part  of  his  argument  from  an 
excellent  Memoir  on  Fatal  Development,  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society  by  Dr  Clark,  in  the  early  part  of  laift.  I  cannot 
withhold  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would  publish  this  Memoir  in  a 
somewhat  more  expanded  form,  and  with  anatomical  illustrations. 
Should  any  Reader  wish  to  consult  the  Article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  just  referred  to,  I  may  inform  him  that  it  is  very  carelessly 
printed,  and  that  its  Author  seems  not  to  have  well  understood  the 
mystery  of  correcting  proof-sheets.     The  following  errata  will  justify 

this  remark E,  R.  Na  165,  p.  10, 1.  11,  for  Mackay  read  Macleay,  and 

1.  18,  for  analyses  read  analogies :  p.  21, 1.  25,  for  positions  read  portions  : 
p.  27, 1.  15,  and  1.  32,  for  Bailey  read  Baily  :  p.  31, 1.  18,  for  original  read 

natural :  p.  42,  (line  2  from  the  bottom),  for  radiata  read  articuiata the 

word  is  correctly  written,  1.  19  of  the  same  page :  p.  5<>,  1.  7,  for  quani 
read  quant;  and  1.  8,  for  cretet  read  criis :  p  59,  1.  34,  and  1.  41,  for 
Bimana  read  Quadrumana  !  !  Were  not  the  words  written  correctly  on 
other  pages  one  might  conclude  that  the  Reviewer  gave  four  hands  to  men, 
and  only  two  to  monkeys  :  p.  66,  1.  11  from  the  bottom,  for  becomes  read 
become  :  p.  68, 1.  30,  and  1.  33,  for  Hyatid  read  HgdaHd:  p.  74, 1.  24,  for 
spermatoMoa  read  spermatoxoa. 
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do  is  to  state  a  series  of  fundamental  facts,  out  of 
which,  when  illustrated  by  anatomical  designs  and 
properly  expanded,  the  true  answers  to  these  several 
questions  may  be  drawn. 

First.  There  are  certain  phenomena  which  seem  to 
imply  a  formal  or  specific  character  in  the  very  begin- 
nings of  mammal  life.  I  allude  to  the  spermcUozoaiSnt 
seen  at  the  age  of  puberty;  and  if  they  difier  speci- 
fically in  different  animals,  then  (whatever  may  be  the 
office  of  these  mysterious  bodies — whether  they  act 
as  mere  stimulants,  or  in  whatsoever  way  they  act) 
there  is  an  end  of  all  approach  to  specific  identity  in  the 
first  beginnings  of  organic  life. 

Secondly.  Let  us  suppose  animal  life  to  have  begun. 
The  first  changes  of  the  organic  germ  within  the  ovim» 
of  a  mammal  do  resemble  those  observed  in  what  has 
been  called  the  "  fissiparous  generation'^  of  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But  these  resemblances 
soon  after  cease;  and  the  organic  globules,  by  some 
mysterious  bond  of  union  unappreciable  by  microscopic 
sense,  arrange  themselves  in  two  nearly  parallel  rows ; 
and  thus  we  have  the  first  rudiments  of  a  backbone,  and 
a  continuous  spinal  chord.  But  during  the  elaboration 
of  this  early  organic  structure,  no  anatomist  has  ever 
observed  any  succession  of  changes  bringing  the  nascent 
embryo  into  a  true  anatomical  similitude  with  the 
RcuUaia^  Articulata,  or  Mollusca,  Thus  are  three  great 
Divisions,  or  Sub-kingdoms,  including  fifteen  Classes  in 
the  organic  scale  (as  given  in  the  system  of  Cuvier) 
passed    over   without    any  corresponding  foetal    typo. 
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Assuredly  thia  fact,  were  there  no  other,  is  fatal  to 
a  theory  of  regular  progreasive  transformations ;  which 
starts  from  this  position — that  the  organic  germs  of 
all  animals  arc  alike — and  that  man,  and  all  the  other 
higher  animals,  pass,  while  in  the  womb,  through  all 
the  successive  conditions  that  are  permanent  in  the 
lower  Classes  of  the  great  organic  scale  of  nature. 

Thirdly.  There  runs  through  aU  animated  nature 
a  grand  unity  of  plan  and  purpose;  w*cre  it  not  so, 
comparative  anatomy  could  never  have  risen  into  a 
science.  So  much  of  similitude  is  found  even  among 
animals  widely  placed  apart,  that  organs  subservient  to 
a  common  purpotie  may  bo  brought  into  anatomical 
comparison,  and  often  described  under  common  names : 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  i)erfect  animal  frame- 
work, but  is  true  also  of  the  successive  organic  changes 
during  the  foetal  state.  But  these  resemblances  produce 
no  confusion  of  species,  nor  do  they  interfere  with  the 
clear  distinctions  between  separate  organic  types. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  sots  of  clianges,  follow- 
ing in  regular  succession,  during  the  foetal  state  of  all 
the  higher  animals.  '*  In  the  first  set  are  laid  down 
the  animal  organs,  the  nen^ous  system  and  organs  of 
motion,  as  well  as  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  appen- 
dages (sometimes  called  the  vegetatite  organ8\  and  a 
kind  of  intermediate  system  evolving  gradually  the 
heart  and  blood*vessels.  The  combination  of  all  these 
is  the  true  embryo  state  of  the  animal.  The  second 
set  of  clianges  produce  the  perfection  of  the  animal, 
and  determine  its  sex.     These  belong  to  what  is  called 
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the  larva  state.  Now  the  embryo  state  and  the  larva 
state  are  both  passed  in  avo  by  mammak  and  birds 
(and  some  vertebrates  of  another  class) ;  but  the  larva 
state  is  passed  out  of  the  ovum  by  batrachians,  fishes, 
and  most  of  the  invertebrates*."  During  the  progress 
of  these  changes,  tufts  and  gills  are  gradually  formed 
on  the  ^^  branchial  fissures'^  of  batrachians  and  fishes ; 
and  when  this  structure  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  these  organs  to  discharge  their  offices,  the 
growing  animals  are  forced,  by  anatomical  necessity, 
to  quit  the  ovum,  and  begin  an  independent  life.  But 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  the  gestation  of  a 
mammal,  no  tufts  or  gills  are  found  in  the  (so-called) 
'^branchial  fissures'"  of  the  embyro.  No  microscopic 
power  has  ever  shewn  the  minutest  germination  of 
branchial  tufts  or  gills.  The  extremities  of  the  foetus 
are  ill-defined,  and  might  in  popular  language  be  called 
fins  or  paddles :  but  they  have  not  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  true  fins ;  and  the  embryo  breathes  not,  for  a 
single  instant,  by  help  of  gills.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
true,  that  the  foetus  of  a  man,  or  any  other  mammal, 
ever  passes  through  the  animal  conditions  of  a  fish :  and 
here  again  the  theory  of  progressive  foetal  development, 
from  one  corresponding  germ  through  a  succession  of 
common  types,  breaks  down,  and  is  untrue  to  the  work- 
manship of  nature. 

Fourthly.  Do  men,  or  any  other  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, pass,  during  their  foetal  growth,  through  the  condi- 
tions of  reptile  life !    The  grand  distinctions  between  the 

•  Memoir,  by  l>r  Clark. 
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organic  lifo  of  a  reptile,  and  that  of  a  bird  or  mammal, 
ariso  out  of  the  modifications  of  the  heart.  This  truth 
becomes  obvious  when  we  consider  that  the  nutriment 
of  the  whole  boily,  and  the  secretions  of  eveiy  organ, 
are  drawn  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  blood.  No 
reptile  lias  the  perfect  double  heart  of  a  bird  or  mammal. 
A\'liat,  then,  are  the  organic  transformations  in  the 
hearts  of  birds  and  mammals  during  their  fostal  growth ! 
To  prevent  mistake,  I  will  again  <)uote  the  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Clark :  **  The  first  nidiment  of  the  heart  appears 
in  a  single  tube,  and  it  gradually  becomes  bent  like  an 
Italian  S;  and  it  then  makes  three  swellings  which  are 
afterwards,  in  mammals  and  birds,  to  become  the  two 
auricles,  the  two  ventricles,  and  the  aorta  with  the  pul- 
monary artery.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  the  6W*elling 
for  the  auricles  was  first  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  septum ;  and  that  the  swelling  for  the  ventricles 
was  divided  at  a  later  period  of  foetal  life.  This  belief 
is,  however,  contrary  to  fact.  The  septum  is  formed  in 
the  swelling  corresponding  to  the  ventricles  a  consider- 
able time  be/ore  it  is  formed  in  that  corresponding  to 
the  auricles.  So  that,  for  a  period,  the  heart  of  a  human 
foetus  (as  well  as  that  of  other  mammals  and  birds)  haa 
one  auricle  and  two  ventricles.  Hence  it  does  nai  jhu$ 
through  the  form  tthich  is  permanent  in  the  Amphibia;  but  ii 
does  pass  through  a  form  not  found  permanent  in  any  tnaum 
creature.  This  snrand  correction  of  an  old  mistake  we  owe 
to  the  concurrent  labours  of  Valentin,  Kathke,  and 
Bischoff,  who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  discoverers; 
and  no  good  anatomist   has  pretended  to   contradict 
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them.  TAe  hearts  of  birds  and  mammals  do  noU  there- 
/bre,  pass  thnmgh  forms  tchich  are  permanent  in  fishes  and 
reptUes^r  Again,  therefore,  the  theory  of  progressiye 
foetal  development  breaks  down;  and  whatever  sem- 
blance of  reality  it  may  have  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
amuse  themselves  with  tracing  similitudes  among  the 
ill-defined  and  immature  organs  of  foetal  life,  the  theory 
is  anatomically  untrue. 

Fifthly.  As  the  foet^  forms  of  the  higher  animals 
approach  maturity,  and  become  gradually  capable  of 
breathing  air,  and  supporting  an  independent  existence, 
they  are  still  bound  up  in  anatomical  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  their  continued  life,  and  fix  an  impass- 
able barrier  between  one  species  and  another.  **  At  the 
period  of  foetal  life,  when  frogs  and  fishes  are  beginning 
to  breathe  by  branchial  tufts  and  gills^  other  amphibia 
and  birds  are  breathing  by  aUarUo'id;  and  never,  for  an 
instant,  breathe  by  giUs.  At  the  same  period  of  foetal 
development  hot-blooded  quadrupeds  are  breathing  by 
aUantold  and  placenta  jointly ;  while  man  is  breathing 
by  placenta  alone.  These  are  essential  foetal  differ- 
ences connected  with  the  last  perfection  of  animal  struc- 
ture; and  they  form  a  wide  anatomical  separation,  so  as 
to  bar  all  interchange  or  confusion  of  organic  typo.'' 
(Dr.  Clark).     To  make   these   assertions  clear  would 

•  The  above  passage  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  July 
1845,  p.  80 ;  and  I  am  happy  to  quote  it  here  on  account  of  its  great 
▼alue,  aod  also  because  it  contained,  1  believe,  the  first  allusion,  made  by 
an  English  writer,  to  a  very  remarkable  discovery  of  the  German  anato- 
mists.  1  need  not,  perhaps,  inform  the  reader  that,  in  the  normal  type,  a 
fish*i  heart  has  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle,  and  that  a  reptile's  heart  has 
one  ventricle  and  two  auricles. 
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require  a  Bcries  of  good  anatomical  drawings:  but 
enough  has  been  stated  for  my  purpose.  I  have  no 
wisli  either  to  extenuate  or  exaggerate  the  dealings  of 
nature:  but  what  has  been  stated  crushes  to  atoms 
the  theory  of  The  Vestiges,  so  far  it  as  has  been  drawn 
from  the  progressive  forms  of  foetal  life. 

There  is  one  grand  fallacy  which  has  warped  all  the 
descriptive  writings  of  our  Author''s  school.     To  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  hypothesis  they  have  described  the 
foetus,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  growth,  only  by  its 
central  portions ;  and  not  by  its  whole  mass,  including 
its  organic  appendages.     But  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  appendages  without  instant  death,  unless  it 
have  reached   that  maturity  of   structure  which   will 
enable  it  to  maintain  an  independent  life.     Had  they 
reference  only  to  existing  conditions  of  foetal  life,  we 
might  i)erliaps  suppose,  with  a  semblance  of  reason, 
that  different  Classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  not 
merely  laid  down  upon  the  same  general  plan,  but  that 
they  passed,  by  insensible  gradaticms,  into  one  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  to  which  there  is  no  ex- 
ception,  these  foetal  appendages  are   not  defined  by 
existing  conditions.     Their  office  is  to  perfect  the  ani- 
mal form ;  they  are  true  prospective  contrivances,  im- 
plying, under  strict  anatomical  necessity,  a  subsequent 
and  more  perfect  condition  of  organic  life.     We  cannot 
hatch  a  rat  from  a  goose's  egg  (one   of  the  Author's 
pleasant  dreams) ;   because,  during  every  stage  of  incu- 
bation there  are  organic  contrivances  within  the  egg 
which  have  a  prospective  reference  only  to  the  struc- 
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tore  of  a  bird,  and  apply  not  to  that  of  any  mammal. 
There  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  it,  no 
obscurity  in  this  part  of  nature^s  workmanship,  nor  any 
semblance  of  confusion  or  structural  interchange  be- 
tween the  different  Classes  of  the  living  world. 

Again,  there  is  no  intelligible  contrivance  for  the 
production  of  a  new  species  during  the  progress  of 
fatal  growth.  Many  larvse  (for  example  the  tadpole) 
can,  for  a  time,  support  an  independent  life.  But  such 
animals  are  immature,  and,  without  one  exception, 
unfruitful.  Their  life  may  be  destroyed,  or,  within 
limits,  may  be  lengthened.  They  may  be  well  or  ill-fed, 
they  may  be  large  or  small,  but  we  cannot  change  their 
nature.  Speaking  of  the  tadpole,  our  author  tolls  us 
that  (under  artificial  treatment)  "this  progeny  of  a 
Reptile  literally  becomes  a  Fish;  and  transition  of 
specie  is  thoroughly  realized,  although  in  retrogres- 
sion *."  We  deny  that  in  tliis  (or  any  similar)  instance 
there  is  even  an  approach  to  a  specific  transmutation. 
The  tadpole  contains  not  the  organs  most  essential  to 
the  structure  of  a  perfect  fish :  and  if  its  organs  be 
defective  on  the  one  hand,  so  are  they  excessive  on  the 
other ;  for  it  contains  within  the  framework  of  its  body 
certain  organic  appendages  from  which  it  cannot  be 
separated  without  death;  and  these  appendages,  by  a 
strictly  anatomical  necessity,  produce  in  due  time  the 
mature  organic  structure  of  a  frog.  The  loose  un- 
scientific statement  of  the  Author  may  be  fitted  to 
startle   a  superficial   reader,  but  it  contains  not   the 

•   Vestiget  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation^  6th  Edition,  p.  226. 
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elements  of  exact  truth,  and  is  only  an  example  of  that 
grand  anatomical  fallacy  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 

Again,  the  Author  tells  us  (p.  224),  ^^  that  we  see 
nature  alike  willing  to  go  back  and  to  go  forward. 
Both  effects  are  simply  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  development  in  the  generative  system.'^  No 
one  denies  the  great  modification  of  specific  types  from 
a  change  of  external  conditions :  but  when  he  appeals 
to  a  law  of  development  in  the  generative  system  which 
produces  a  change  of  species,  either  on  the  ascending  or 
descending  scale,  we  can  only  state  in  reply,  that  we 
utterly  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  law,  or  of  a 
single  fact  whereon  to  build  it.  So  far  from  being 
based  on  a  wide  induction  of  facts,  (and  without  such 
induction  the  verbal  expression  of  a  material  law  is  no 
better  than  a  mockery),  the  Author  has  not  advanced 
so  much  as  one  unequivocal  instance  in  support  of  it. 
The  voice  of  all  nature  is  against  him. 

But  he  has  published  his  Explanations^  a  Sequel  to 
the  Vestiges,  <$*<;.,  wherein  he  attempts  to  vindicate  his 
views  on  the  foetal  question.  However  much  I  may 
wish  to  avoid  details,  I  will  notice  these  Explanations 
in  a  few  sentences. 

(1)  Has  he  answered  the  Reviewer's  statement^ 
that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  foetal  life  there  are  phe- 
nomena that  seem  of  themselves  to  imply  definite  and 
specific  difierences !  He  has  not,  I  believe,  even  made 
the  attempt. 

(2)  Has  he  answered  the  objection  of  the  Re- 
viewer— that,  during  the  early  progress  of  foetal  life,  in 
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animab  of  the  higher  grade,  three  great  Divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom  are  passed  over  without  any  cor- 
responding foetal  type  ?  He  has  made  the  attempt,  and 
failed.  We  learn,  he  tells  us,  from  the  Bridgewater 
Treatise  of  Dr.  Roget,  that  animals  of  a  high  grade 
exhibit,  during  their  early  foetal  progress,  **  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  lowest  animals  of  the  same  series/' 
This  may  be  true  in  a  popular  sense ;  but  it  is  not 
anatomically  true  that  these  resemblances  produce  any 
confusion  of  species.  The  quotation  proves  nothing  to 
the  Author'*s  purpose,  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Roget 
repudiates  its  application. 

Again,  he  tells  us,  "  the  Reviewer  states  what  is 
not  true,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  on  the  first 
authorities  of  the  age  ...  for  have  we  not  seen  Mr.  Owen 
affirming  that  the  human  embryo  is  first  vermiform?''^ 
In  the  sentence  from  which  this  word  is  taken  Professor 
Owen  wrote  in  figurative  language,  and  never  meant  to 
be  anatomically  exact.  The  first  '*  organic  streak  "**  (or 
rudiment  of  a  back-bone)  may  well  be  called  vermiform: 
but  it  has  not  the  structure  of  a  worm ;  and  it  has  ap- 
pendages, that  are  as  true  a  part  of  the  nascent  foetus 
as  the  '^  streak,*"  and  involve  a  development  of  the 
higher  grades  of  animal  life.  I  have  consulted  Professor 
Owen,  more  than  once,  on  the  very  point  in  question, 
and  he  confirmed  every  atom  of  the  Reviewer'*s  state- 
ment :  nay,  so  exactly  did  his  language  agree  with  that 
of  the  Reviewer,  that  one  seemed  almost  the  echo  of 
the  other.  With  the  interpolation  of  one  single  word 
(to  prevent  a  quibble)  I  can,  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
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repeat  the  aasertion  of  the  Reviewer — that  among  the 
vertebrata,  during  the  early  foetal  progress,  *^  no  physio- 
logist  has  observed  the  shadow  of  any  change  assimi- 
lating (anatomically)  the  nascent  embryo  to  any  of  the 
BcuUatOy  Artieulaia  or  Mollusca." 

(3)  Has  the  Author  replied  to  the  statement  of  the 
Reviewer — that  the  foetus  of  a  mammal  never  breathes  by 
gills,  and  is  never,  for  an  instant,  in  the  true  anatomical 
condition  of  a  fish !  He  has  done  no  such  thing.  He 
has  contented  himself  with  repeating  his  early  blunder. 

(4)  Has  he  replied  to  the  argument  of  Dr.  Clark; 
and  especially  to  his  statement  respecting  the  fcetal 
changes  in  the  heart  of  a  mammal !  He  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  even  made  the  attempt ;  and  in  his  sixth 
edition  {Veitipes^  p.  207)  he  has  gravely  repeated  his 
old  blunder,  forgetting  the  labours  of  the  great  anato- 
mists formally  quoted  against  him  by  Dr.  Clark  ! 

(5)  Has  he  replied  to  the  concluding  remarks  of 
Dr.  Clark  on  the  apparatus  supplied  by  nature  for 
the  full  maturity  of  the  foetal  form !  They  are  all 
passed  over.  But  he  informs  us  {Explanations^  p.  1 08) 
that  his  theory  has  been  misrepresented.  He  only 
meant  to  state  that  ^'  there  is  a  resemblance  in  general 
character  between  the  particular  embryotio  state  of 
being  and  the  mature  condition  and  form  of  the  appro- 
priate inferior  animal/'  &c.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  interpreter  of  his  own  words :  but  they  sounded 
differently  in  the  ears  of  all  who  read  them  ;  and  by  him- 
self they  were  applied,  again  and  again,  as  if  they  were 
used  in  the  very  sense  given  to  them  by  the  Reviewer. 
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While  speaking  of  the  foetal  changes  of  a  man,  the 
Author  tells  us,  in  his  last  edition,  ^  that  the  organic 
stractares  pass  through  conditions  generally  resemblbg 
a  worm,  a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  and  the  lower  mam- 
malia,'^ &c.  But  he  has  not  always  expressed  his 
meaning  with  like  caution ;  and  I  may  remark  that 
'*  general  resemblances"  will  not  serve  his  purpose.  His 
scheme  of  development  supposes  that  the  foetus  passes 
through  the  ascending  organic  scale — that  it  may  be 
thrown  off  by  abortion,  and  live  and  propagate  its 
likeness  on  an  inferior  grade — ^that  a  Reptile,  in  this 
way,  may  produce  a  Fish,  or  a  Mammal  may  produce 
a  Reptile.  On  the  other  hand — that  by  improved  incu- 
bation or  gestation  the  of&pring  may  rise  on  the  organic 
scale  above  the  parent's  grade — that  a  goose'^s  egg 
(for  example)  may  produce  a  rat.  This  theory  (if  it 
deserve  the  name  of  theory)  has  no  meaning,  unless  we 
take  for  granted  that  the  foetal  changes  of  a  mammal 
do  produce  something  more  than  general  resemblances. 
They  must  produce  foetal  conditions  identical  with  the 
several  grades  of  animal  life,  which  they  are,  by  the 
hypothesis,  assumed  capable  of  generating.  It  was 
against  this  view  that  Dr.  CIark*s  argument  was  di- 
rected :  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  the  shadow  of  a 
reply  has  been  given  to  it.  But  the  Author  adheres 
to  his  scheme,  and  will  adhere  to  it  so  long  as  a  new 
hypothesis  can  give  it  any  semblance  of  consistency. 
Should  every  alleged  fact  be  smothered  under  the 
weight  of  opposing  evidence  it  matters  not.  The  doc- 
trine of  specific  transmutations^  and  of  a  generative  law 
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of  foetal  development,  whereby  a  pair  of  animak  may 
produce  a  progeny  either  lower  or  higher  than  them- 
selves on  the  great  organic  scale  of  nature,  may  still 
be  upheld  by  our  Author :  for  he  ventures  to  tell  us, 
'Hhough  no  such  changes  have  taken  plac^  since  the 
beginning  of  the  human  family,  and  though  this  know- 
ledge were  never  to  be  clearly  attained,  it  would  not 
much  affect  his  argument,  provided  it  be  satisfactorily 
shewn  that  there  must  be  some  such  power  within  the 
natural  range  of  things  ! "  T  need  not  tell  the  academic 
reader  that  this  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
ductive truth.  To  strive  against  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  strength.    We  cannot  wrestle  with  a  cloud. 

I  will  endeavour  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  Pre- 
face with  the  following  general  summary.     From  the 
harmony  and  order  of  the  material  world,  we  infer  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  power  superior  to  the  dead 
matter  which  surrounds  us.     This  is  admitted  by  the 
Author  of  the  Vestiges :  but  in  making  this  admission 
he  is  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  whole  school  front 
which  he  borrows  his  philosophy.    From  the  adaptation 
of  the  several  parts  of  nature  to  one  another,  we  infer 
a  prescient  wisdom  in  the  great  First  Cause.  This  First 
Cause  we  clothe  with  personal  attributes ;  we  compre- 
hend them  all  under  our  conception  of  the  Godhead ;  and 
in  this  way  we  refer  all  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
world  to  the  fiat  of  his  will,  and  the  continued  exercise 
of  his  sustaining  power.      In  drawing  this  conclusion 
we  use  the  voice  of  Nature,  and  we  only  speak  of  her 
as  she  is  reflected  in  the  mind  of  man.     For  man,  by 
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tbe  exercise  of  his  own  forethought  and  will,  can  pro- 
duce a  series  of  orderly  phenomena-*- feebly  resem- 
bling  the  works  of  God,  however  inferior  to  them  in 
▼astness,  in  complexity,  and  in  the  sure  indications  of 
power  and  wisdom :  and  humble  as  man^s  faculties  may 
be,  he  does  know  how  to  separate  such  phenomena, 
wheresoever  he  meets  with  them,  from  the  results  of 
accident,  and  from  the  rude  effects  of  second  causes 
that  come  not  under  law,  and  are  unmodified  by  the 
prescient  will  of  beings  like  himself. 

In  no  part  of  nature  are  the  wisdom  and  provident 
care  of  God  more  clearly  seen  than  during  the  pro- 
gress of  fcetal  life.  The  eye  is  formed  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  womb  before  light  has  ever  touched  the 
nerves  of  sight.  The  ear  also  is  prepared  in  dark- 
ness, while  the  nascent  being  is  surrounded  by  water, 
and  before  the  pulsations  of  the  air  have  ever  reached 
its  bodily  substance.  Neither  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  growing  embryo,  nor  the  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding matter,  imply,  by  any  conceivable  necessity, 
the  existence  of  such  organs  as  the  ear  and  the  eye : 
and  we  but  mock  the  intellect  of  man  when  we  tell 
him  that  they  are  produced  only  by  "  the  elective  af- 
finity of  organic  elements,^  and  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared (as  phenomena  of  the  same  order)  to  the  mecha- 
nical actions  of  matter  upon  matter,  or  to  the  results 
of  a  chemical  combination.  Whatever  there  may  be 
that  is  either  chemical  or  mechanical  in  our  foetal 
organs  of  sense,  they  shew  prospective  contrivances 
which  enter  not  into  our  conceptions  of  what  is  chemi- 
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cal  or  mcohanical,  and  have  referoncc  only  to  future 
conditions  of  life  after  the  foetus  has  passed  into  what 
may  be  truly  called  a  new  living  world.  In  like  man- 
ner, while  in  the  foetal  state,  neither  man  nor  any 
mammal  has  need  of  a  double  heart.  The  foetus  is 
resting  in  a  dark  chamber  surrounded  by  a  wateiy 
fluid ;  and  a  simple  heart  we  believe  (on  the  analogy 
shewn  to  us  by  the  hearts  of  fishes)  would  best  suit 
its  state  of  being.  A  simple  heart  is  given  to  it,  not 
however  the  heart  either  of  a  fish  or  a  reptile ;  but  a 
heart  with  a  structure  of  its  own,  and  with  appendages 
— a  true  and  inseparable  portion  of  itself — whereby 
a  new  double  heart  is  gradually  laid  down  and  per- 
fected. <AVlien  this  complicated  apparatus  has  reached 
perfection,  and  the  foetus  becomes  capable  of  support- 
ing an  independent  life,  theti  it  passes  into  the  air,  and 
the  double  heart  begins  from  that  moment  its  predestined 
organic  movements.  I  have  only  stated  facts  which 
have  been  stated  a  thousand  times  before.  I  have  stated 
them  as  plainly  as  I  can ;  and  I  have  given  them  their 
true  physiological  and  moral  meaning.  Thine  eyes  did 
see  my  substance  yet  beinp  imperfect^  and  in  thy  book  aU  my 
menibers  were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned^ 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.  This  is  the  voico 
of  inspiration,  and  reaches  the  profoundest  depths  of 
true  philosophy.  The  knowledge  of  man  can  neither 
add  to  its  meaning  nor  diminish  its  strength.  It 
teaches  not  that  the  moral  parts  of  our  nature  are 
sunk  under  the  material ;  neither  does  it  tell  us  that  the 
material  are  beneath  the  contemplation  of  the  moral ; 
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bat  it  unites  together  the  moral  and  material  in  bondfi 
which  the  power  of  man  will  never  tear  asunder. 

All  living  Nature  then,  so  far  as  I  can  understand 
her  language^  or  can  read  the  interpretations  of  it 
by  other  men,  contradicts  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  and  progressive  development.  Spontaneous 
generation  (in  our  Author^s  sense)  has  not  one  good 
unambiguous  fact  to  rest  upon.  The  theoiy  of  develop- 
ment has  no  firmer  support  in  nature:  and  the  only 
pretended  fact  which  has  any  clear  and  unequivocal 
bearing  on  the  question,  and  is  put  forth  by  the  Author 
of  The  Vettigei^  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  separa- 
tion between  vegetable  species,  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  misconception  and  a  blunder*. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  animals  undergo 
a  progressive  development  while  they  pass  through 
their  successive  foetal  conditions  in  the  womb.  True ! 
and  many  of  them,  while  in  the  larva  state,  leave 
the  ovum,  and  are  enabled  for  a  time  to  support  an 
independent  life.  But  lartoe^  when  they  leave  the 
ovum,  have  no  sexual  development ;  and  can  never 
without  a  miracle  (for  what  is  a  miracle  but  a  viola- 
tion of  an  ascertained  law  of  nature !)  have  the  power 
of  generating  any  new  continued  forms  of  animal 
being.  And  were  it  true,  by  a  miracle  in  nature,  that 
any  one  of  them  were  suddenly  endowed  with  this 
power,  the  development  would  then  be  on  a  descend- 
ing, and  not  on  an  ascending  scale.  Again,  we  have 
been  told  that  animals  may,  under  favourable  conditions, 

■  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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and  by  ft  longer  period  of  gestation,  produce  some  being 
of  a  higher  order  than  themselves :  tliat  a  beast  (for 
example)  may  in  this  way  be  hatched  from  a  bird^s 
egg;  and  that  woman  may  hereafter  make  perfect  the 
organic  scale,  by  producing  some  being  of  higher  attri- 
butes than  man  !  What  beings  fnay  be  produced  out  of 
the  abortive  imaginations  of  the  human  brain,  is  not  a 
question  worth  one  mementos  pause.  So  far  as  nature 
is  concerned,  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
may  be,  but  with  what  is. 

^  4.    Organic  Phenomena  of  Geology,  and  general  remarh 
on  their  hearing  on  the  Theory  of  Development. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  living  nature,  another 
question  may  be  started :  Are  there,  among  the  old  de- 
posits of  the  Earth,  any  traces  of  an  organic  progres- 
sion among  the  successive  forms  of  life !  I  think  there 
are  such  traces ;  and  to  explain  my  meaning,  I  will 
quote  an  extract  from  an  Anniversary  Address  read  by 
myself  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  1831 . 
*'  I  think  that  in  the  repeated  and  almost  entire  changes 
of  organic  types  in  the  successive  strata  of  the  earth — 
in  the  absence  of  mammalia  in  the  older,  and  their  very 
rare  appearance  (and  then  in  forms  entirely  unknown 
to  us)  in  the  newer  secondary  groups— -in  the  diifusion 
of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  (frequently  of  unknown 
genera)  in  the  older  tertiary  system ;  and  in  their  great 
abundance  (and  frequently  of  known  genera)  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  same  series — and  lastly,  in  the 
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recent  appearance  of  man  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
(now  universally  admitted)  ; — in  one  word,  from  all 
these  facts  combined,  we  have  a  series  of  proofs  the 
most  emphatic  and  convincing, — that  the  existing  order 
of  nature  is  not  the  last  of  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  mere  physical  events  derived  from  laws  now  in 
daily  operation:  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ap- 
proach to  the  present  system  of  things  has  been 
gradual,  and  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  organic  structures  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  life. 

'^Considered  as  a  mere  question  of  physics  (and 
keeping  all  moral  considerations  entirely  out  of  sight), 
the  appearance  of  man  is  a  geological  phenomenon  of 
vast  importance — indirectly  modifying  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth — breaking  in  upon  any  supposition  of  zoo- 
logical continuity — and  utterly  unaccounted  for  by  what 
we  have  any  right  to  call  the  Laws  of  Nature.  If  by 
the  laws  of  nature  we  mean  only  such  manifestations  of 
power  as  seem  good  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  then 
there  can  be  no  matter  for  dispute.  But  in  physical 
questions  such  terms  as  ^the  laws  of  nature,"*  have  a 
proper  reference  only  to  second  causes ;  and  I  may  ask, 
by  what  operation  of  second  causes  can  we  account  for 
the  recent  appearance  of  man*?^ 

I  vrish  to  make  no  change  in  the  previous  extract. 
Its  language  might  be  improved,  and  brought  into  more 
exact  accordance  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  during 
the  last  twenty  years :  but  it  expresses,  with  sufficient 
clearness,  what  may  be  called  a  great  historical  truth  ; 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,   London,  Vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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and  the  words  ^'  progreesive  development '^  have  (in  the 
sentences  just  quoted)  no  reference  to  any  theory  either 
true  or  false.  At  the  time  it  was  written  I  neither  be- 
lieved in  the  spontaneous  generation,  nor  in  the  specific 
transmutations  of  any  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  quote  this  passage  without  allow- 
ing its  author  te  define  the  meaning  of  his  own  words*. 

Three  great  divieians  o/the  /ossUi/eraus  strata.  Ccm- 
sidered  under  the  most  general  and  simple  point  of 
view,  the  fossil-bearing  strata  of  the  earth  admit  of 
an  arrangement  into  three  great  divisions ;  the  Primary, 
or  Palarazoic;  the  Secondary;  and  the  Tertiary. — In 
the  lowest  groups  of  the  Primary  division  neither  land- 
plants  nor  air-breathing  marine  animals  have  yet  bera 
found ;  but  other  marine  animals  are  found  in  abund- 
ance, and  some  of  them  are  of  the  very  highest  organic 
type.  In  the  upper  groups  of  the  same  division  we 
have  a  noble  terrestrial  flora;  and  coeval  with  that 
flora  were  Insects  and  Reptiles.  In  the  very  highest 
group  (the  Permian)  bones  of  Reptiles  had  long  been 
discovered :  but  remains  of  the  reptile  Class  have  lately 
been  found  also  in  the  Carboniferous  strata. 

Among  the  Secondary  rocks — including  under  that 
name  all  the  formations,  from  the  new  red  sandstone 

*  A  historical  development  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  record  of  successive 
facts  in  the  past  phenomena  of  the  organic  world.  A  theory  of  develop^ 
ment  may  be  true  or  false;  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  mere 
statement  of  the  successive  facts  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  rest.  In  the 
remaining  portions  of  this  Preface  the  word  development  may  sometimes 
be  used  historically  ;  but  the  words  theory  of  development  are  always  used 
with  an  expressed  or  implied  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  progressive  / 
natural  development  by  specific  transmutations.  | 
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(Trias)  to  the  ohalk  inclusive — we  have,  in  addition 
to  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  few 
Birds  and  Mammals.  But  the  Birds  and  Manunals  are 
so  few  and  far  between,  that  we  can  arrange  them  chro- 
nologicaOy  on  no  regular  oi^ganic  scale.  Two  strange 
genera  of  terrestrial  Manmials  shew  themselves  among 
the  fossils  of  the  lower  oolites :  but  not  one  renmant 
of  a  terrestrial  Mammal  has  been  yet  discovered  among 
the  higher  Secondary  rocks.  No  cetacean  bone  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  lower  oolites.  One  doubtful  example 
of  a  cetacean  bone  occurs  in  the  middle  division  of  the 
oolites ;  but  this  form  of  organic  life  disappears  again  ; 
uid  during  the  long  epoch  of  the  cretaceous  series 
(forming  a  prelude  to  the  tertiary  system,  in  which 
mammals'  bones  are  abundant)  not  one  cetacean  bono, 
or  one  fragment  of  any  other  marine  Mammal,  has  yet 
been  found. 

In  the  Tertiary  division  bones  of  Mammals  occur  in 
abundance ;  and  in  the  highest  beds  of  the  series  we 
are  introduced  to  many  existing  types  of  the  organic 
world:  but  the  remains  of  Man  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  even  among  the  highest  of  the  regular  ter- 
tiary deposits. 

It  is  true  that  the  phenomena  of  geology  are  widely 
separated,  broken,  and  disjointed ;  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  may  compel  us  "to  modify  some  of  our  pre- 
sent conclusions,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  built  upon  the 
assumption  of  negative  facts.  In  an  advancing  science, 
our  theory  may  be  true  or  false,  perfect  or  imperfect : 
but  as  it  professes  to  start  from  ascertained  phono- 
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mena,  so  must  it  continue  to  be  in  co-ordination  with 
such  facts  as  come  before  us  during  our  progress,  or  it 
is  good  for  nothing. 

Do,  then,  the  ascertained  phenomena  of  geology  sug- 
gest a  theory  of  development  based  on  any  known  law  of 
organic  nature  ?  So  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned  the 
real  questions  for  discussion  are  such  as  follow. — Are  the 
animal  remains  of  our  successive  groups  of  strata  pre- 
sented to  us  in  such  an  order  as  to  suggest  a  theory  of 
natural  development  by  transmutation  from  one  organic 
form  to  another !  Are  the  Genera  and  Families  of  the 
old  world  so  ill  defined  as  to  pass  one  into  another  by 
insensible  gradations  ?  Are  the  organic  intervals  be- 
tween the  difiTerent  Orders  and  Classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  so  far  interpolated  by  new  forms  of  nature,  as 
to  lose  all  semblance  of  reality  and  permanence,  and  to 
shew  that  all  our  systematic  lines  of  separation  are  but 
the  artifices  of  immature  knowledge — that  Order  may 
spring  from  Order,  and  Class  from  Class,  in  the  way 
of  natural  generation !  Do  the  organic  types  of  the 
old  world  follow  one  another  chronologically,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  arrange  themselves  on  any  conceivable 
organic  scale,  whether  simple  or  complicated  ?  To  all 
such  questions  I  can  do  no  more  than  return  a  most 
unqualified  negative :  and  I  may  add,  that  the  Genera 
and  Families  of  the  old  fossil  world  are  more  abruptly 
defined,  and  exhibit  fewer  connecting  links,  than  in 
existing  nature.  But  it  is,  I  fear,  impossible  for  me, 
within  the  limits  of  this  Preface,  to  discuss  such  ques- 
tions effectuallv. 
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The  materialist  school  must,  in  some  form  or  other, 
give  an  affirmative  answer  to  these   questions.     And 
how   have   they   given  even   the   semblance  of  truth 
to  their  dogmatic  theory  of  development!     By  first 
discarding  the  pregnant  facts  of  living  nature — by  ex- 
plaining the  known  by  the  unknown,  and  thereby  con- 
founding the  veiy  nature  of  true  inductive  evidence. — 
By  reconstructing,  hypotheticaUy,  a  chain  of  beiug  out 
of  the  organic  fragments  of  the  old  world ;  and  then 
taking  this  chain,  every  link  of  which  is  hypothetical,  to 
bind  together  their  system  of  nature;  thereby  discarding 
the  first  principles  of  sound  logic-^By  pretending  to 
rcBcue  nature  from  the  province  of  miracle  and  fable, 
while  their  system  at  every  step  is  both  fabulous  and 
miraculous :  for  neither  is  it  historically  true  to  nature, 
nor  is  it  grounded  on  any  ascertained  natural  law.  The 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge  may  be  a  good  reason 
for  withholding  any  attempt  at  theory :  but  if  we  do 
venture  to  theorise  it  must  be  in  conformity  with  such 
results  as  science    has    established    by    firm  evidence. 
And,  assuredly,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  can 
never  justify  us  in  publishing  our  idle  dreams,  and  then 
trying  to  make  all  nature  bend  before  them. 

The  materialists  have  not,  however,  stopped  short 
in  the  exhibition  of  bad  logic :  they  have  given  us  both 
an  imperfect,  and  an  erroneous  enumeration  of  facts 
and  phenomena :  and,  worse  still,  they  have  so  dis- 
turbed the  chronological  order  of  phenomena,  as  to 
gain  a  response  from  Nature  the  very  opposite  to  that 
which  she  addresses  to  our  senses.     I  accuse  not  this 
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school  of  bad  faith ;  but  I  do  accuae  thorn  of  a  spirit 
nearly  touching  on  fanaticism.  With  incomparable  oro- 
dulity  in  the  admission  of  any  story  that  seems  to  make 
for  the  honour  of  their  idol,  they  are  deaf  to  the  plain 
speaking  voice  of  Nature.  Hypothesis  is  to  be  upheld, 
while  facts  are  to  be  kept  in  abeyance. 

"  My  system  may  be  true,^'  says  the  Author  of  The 
Vesti^ei,  ''  though  one  half  the  illustrations  presented  at 
its  first  appearance  should  be  wrong."^  Such  a  sentence 
could  never  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  had  any 
sober  conception  of  the  nature  of  inductive  truth.  He 
exhibits,  in  his  own  person,  the  very  worst  faults  of 
the  school  in  which  he  has  enrolled  hb  name :  for  he  is 
credulous  in  the  admission  of  supposed  facts,  careless  in 
the  analysis  of  physical  evidence,  and  throughout  the 
pages  of  his  book  exhibits  a  more  intrepid  use  of  "  the 
circular  logic  "  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
any  other  English  writer  on  a  subject  of  modem  soionoe. 
When  convicted  of  an  imperfect  enumeration  and  false 
arrangement  of  geological  phenomena,  it  is  not  enough 
to  tell  us  in  reply  that  he  borrowed  his  facta  from 
others:  if  he  adopted  them  without  marks  of  reference 
or  quotation,  interpolated  them  with  observations  of 
his  own,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions  from  them; 
then  was  he,  from  first  to  last,  as  responsible  for  them 
to  the  public,  as  if  they  had  all  been  of  his  own 
invention. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  this ;  Do  the  organic 
tjrpes  of  the  old  world,  when  taken  with  all  the  eondi* 
tions  under  which  nature  has  placed  them  before  our 
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860868,  suggest  the  "theory  of  development!^  My 
negative  reply  to  this  question  would  be  of  small  value 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  conclusions  of  those  who, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  labouring  in  the 
field.  They  tell  us  that  this  theory  is  neither  proved, 
nor  made  probable,  by  the  phenomena  of  Gecdogy. 
On  the  contrary,  they  affirm,  almost  with  one  voice, 
that  the  organic  phmiomena  daborated  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  earth  throw  most  formidable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  theory ;  even  admitting  that  it  is  made 
probable  (which  it  assuredly  is  not)  by  a  fair  induction 
from  the  phenomena  of  living  nature.  They  are  a  body 
of  hard-working  and  truth-loving  men,  who,  on  points 
where  men  may  reasonably  difier,  exhibit  many  shades 
of  opinion ;  but  on  the  present  question  they  appear  to 
speak  with  one  consent. 

So  far  from  starting  with  any  natural  prejudice 
against  this  theory,  one  large  section  of  their  body  has 
boldly  adopted  views  which  would  gain  in  harmony  and 
consistency  by  its  acceptance.  The  Huttonians  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  mechanism  within  the  earth  which  ex- 
plains all  past  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  and  brings  under  one  natural  system  of  causation 
all  the  successive  deposits  of  Geology.  Could  they 
point  out  to  us  any  corresponding  material  cause  that 
80  modified  the  successive  types  of  animated  nature  as 
to  bring  the  organic  and  mechanical  changes  of  the 
earth  into  a  good  natural  co-ordination,  their  system 
would  then  be  theoretically  perfect.  I  need  not  toil 
the  reader  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has,  in  this  country, 
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long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hattonian  school,  and 
directed  the  best  efforts  of  his  life  to  it^s  illustration.  He  is 
no  timid  speculator;  yet  he  rejects  the  theory  of  organic 
development  (however  gracefully  it  would  lend  itself  to 
his  general  views)  because  he  finds  it  untrue  to  nature. 
Authors  who  have  only  glanced  at  the  vestiges  of 
our  ancient  monsters,  and  never  dared  to  track  so  much 
as  one  of  them  to  its  lurking-place,  may,  perhaps,  tell 
us  that  Geologists  are  in  fetters — that  they  are  so 
embarrassed  by  a  load  of  facts  that  they  have  no  power 
of  onward  movement — ^that  they  have  so  dimmed  their 
sense  in  the  dark  chambers  of  the  earth,  that  they  can 
hardly  endure  the  light  of  day.     Is  there  then  ^^no 
speculation   in  their  eyes?'*'    Are  they  so  cowardly  a 
body  that  they  dare  not  look  beyond  the  material  forms 
to  which  they  cling !    Their  history  tells  us  a  far  differ- 
ent story;  and  we  learn  from  it  that  they  have  too 
often  grasped  at  consequences  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood ;  and  that  their  besetting 
sin  has  too  often  been  a  rash  and  intemperate  spirit  of 
speculation. 

Who  have  been  the  great  leaders  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  that  govern  the  material  world  ?  We 
may  reply :  the  men  without  exception,  who  have  been 
great  observers  themselves,  or  (at  the  very  least)  have 
learned  to  appreciate,  and  embody  in  their  own  know- 
ledge, the  labours  of  the  great  observers  who  have 
gone  before  them.  Ever)'  new  fact  is  a  spark  fitted  to 
kindle  in  the  mind  of  man  some  new  train  of  general 
thought ;    so  that   the  best  experimenters  have  ever 
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been  the  most  soccessful  speculators.  Theory  is  not 
the  idol,  but  the  animating  soul  of  advancing  know- 
ledge ;  and  is  then  only  mischievous  when  it  is  set  up 
that  it  may  be  worshipped,  as  if  it  contained  the 
highest  truth ;  though  it  be  built  on  an  untried  foun- 
dation, and  raised  only  to  the  level  of  our  shallow  know- 
ledge. Most  of  all  is  it  mischievous  when  it  teaches  us  to 
torn  away  from,  and,  it  may  be,  laugh  at  the  toils  of 
those  who  are  working  onward,  in  good  hope,  along  the 
only  road  that  has  ever  led  to  the  discovery  of  material 
truth. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  our  practical  geologists 
are  wanting  in  that  knowledge  of  natural  history  and 
physiology  which  would  make  their  opinions  of  decisive 
value  on  the  theoretical  question  of  development.     To 
such  a    remark  I  would  oppose  the  great    works   of 
Cuvier,  who,  after  twenty  years  of  labour  in  deciphering 
the   extinct   organic   forms   of  the   tertiary   rocks   of 
France,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  accordance  with 
no  known  law  of  nature,  could  the  extinct  animals  of  the 
tertiary  period  be  regarded  as  the  true  progenitors  of 
the  nearest  analogous  forms  of  animal  life  in  the  present 
world.      He  did  not  overlook  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  he  denied  its  truth.    In  like  manner,  A  gas* 
siz,  after  classifying  with  consummate  skill,  and  arranging 
in  chronological  order  more  than  a  thousand  extinct 
species  of  fossil  fishes,  derived  from  all  the  successive 
deposits,  (commencing  with  the  primary^  and  ending 
with   the   newest  tertiary  strata,)  found  that  his  suc- 
cessive fossil  groups,  when  so  arranged,  belonged  to  nc» 
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natural  .ascending  scale,  and  that  no  one  group  could  be 
derived,  on  any  known  law  of  generation,  from  the 
grou|)  which  went  before  it.  He»  therefore,  (whatever 
may  have  been  his  early  opinions,  of  which  it  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  from  a  few  figurative  sentences)  re^ 
jecte<i  the  theory  of  transmutation  and  development,  as 
both  inadequate  and  untrue.  Owen,  again,  was  a  com- 
parative anatomist  of  consummate  skill  before  he  turned 
liis  thoughts  to  the  study  of  paleontology.  How 
greatly  he  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  extinet 
forms  of  animal  life,  during  the  ancient  epochs  in 
the  history  of  our  globe,  need  not  be  state<l  here : 
but  we  know,  from  his  published  works,  that  he  also 
repudiates  the  theory  of  development  as  both  inade- 
quate and  untrue. 

Were  the  theory  true  in  the  living  world,  geology 
would  oppose  to  it,  at  every  step,  the  most  formidable 
difficulties.  Take,  for  example,  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  the  Reptile  Class,  so  far  as  we  can  collect 
it  from  the  works  of  Owen;  and  when  so  arranged 
the  several  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species,  cannot  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  any  conceivable  ascending 
organic  scale,  whether  simple  or  complicated;  neither 
are  the  organic  groups  so  arranged  that  the  species 
of  one  epoch  can  (by  any  rational  law  of  transmutation) 
be  derived  from  those  of  the  epoch  inunediately  pre- 
ceding it. 

Lastly,  I  may  here  refer  to  the  published  works 
and  well-known  opinions  of  Professor  E.  Forbes.  He 
has  long  been  known  as  an  accomplished  and  philoao- 
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phical  natur^icrty  and  as  a  moet  unwearied  and  original 
investigator  into  the  causes  that  have  modified  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  living  organic  tjrpes.     For  a  few  years 
he  has  devoted  the  best  efforts  of  his  skill  to  some  of 
the  vital  questions  of  Oeology,  by  labours  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  closet :  and  taking  as  his  guide  the 
great  facts  that  influence  the  distribution  of  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  sea,  he  has  so  explained  and  har- 
monized the  distribution  of  organic  types  in  the  old 
strata  of  the  earth,  as  to  put  them  in  an  intelligible 
sequence,  and  to  modify  the  views  and  language  in 
which  the  successive  phenomena  of  geology  must  now  be 
placed  before  us.     It  adds  a  great  value  to  his  opinions 
on  the  theoretical  question  of  development,  that  he  has 
personally  examined  some  of  the  oldest  fossil-bearing 
strata  of  the  geological  series,  and  has  seen  the  order 
in  which  the  earliest  known  organic  types  are  arranged 
by  the  hand  of  nature:  and  assuredly  it  is  among  these 
old  deposits,  if  any  where  on  earth,  that  the  theory  of 
development  ought   to   derive  its  most   unambiguous 
illustrations.     No  one  can  doubt  his  knowledge  of  the 
extreme  modifications  to  which  animal  life  is  now  ex- 
posed by  a  change  of  physical  conditions ;  and  no  one 
will  doubt  his  boldness  as  a  theorist,  or  his  capacity  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  highest  form  of  physical  truth* 
Guided  by  facts,  and  the  analogies  of  living  nature,  he 
denies  the  reality  of  any  development  whatsoever  di- 
rectly depending  upon  time.     He   contends,  that  no 
modification  of  specific  tjrpes,  and  no  rational  theory 
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of  trannnutation,  can  account  for  such  a  Buccefision  of 
organic  typos  as  is  scon  in  the  old  strata  of  the  earth. 
The  succession  implies  nothing  less  than  a  creative 
power  bringing  the  fonns  of  organic  life  into  oo-or- 
(lination  with  the  successive  physical  conditions  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  misrepresent  his  views, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  stated  them  correctly. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  true  that  time  has  influenced 
the  development  of  organic  life.  For  during  past  epochs, 
the  superficial  temperature  of  the  globe,  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  and,  in  one  word,  all  the  great  phy- 
sical causes  which  modify  the  distribution  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  types,  appear  to  have  undergone  a  succes- 
sion of  slow,  gradual  changes :  and  while  we  are  con- 
templating these  changes,  we  seem  to  be  ascending  step 
by  step  to  the  conditions  of  the  existing  period.  On 
this  view  we  might  naturally  expect  the  organic  types 
of  the  old  world  to  exhibit  a  development  towards  the 
forms  of  living  nature :  not^  however,  simply  as  an 
effect  of  time ;  but  rather  as  an  effect  of  physical  con- 
ditions brought  about  gradually  during  the  long  lapse 
of  time.  And  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  this 
conclusion  is  equally  true  whichever  theory  we  adopt ; 
whether  we  affirm  that  new  forms  of  animal  life  were 
produced  by  physical  necessity  out  of  the  conditions, 
or  that  a  creative  power  adapted  these  new  forms  to 
the  gradually  changing  conditions. 

As  no  fauna  can  exist  without  some  flora  to  sup- 
port it,  we  might  conclude,  without  any  further  evidenoei, 
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that  some  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  have 
preceded  the  animal.  In  like  manner,  however  im- 
perfect may  be  our  ancient  organic  records,  we  might 
conclude  that  some  of  the  herbivorous  tribes  of  the 
mammal  class  must  have  preceded  the  carnivorous. 
Reasoning  of  this  kind  may  be  admitted  without  scruple, 
because  it  is  based  on  what  we  know  of  existing  nature; 
and  the  facts  of  geology,  notwithstanding  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  documents,  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  these 
sure  elements  of  our  knowledge.  Admitting,  however, 
all  which  has  been  stated — that  vegetables  preceded 
animals ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  physical  evidence  bear- 
ing on  the  question, — that  fishes  came  into  being  before 
reptiles, — reptiles  before  mammals — and  that  man  is 
one  of  the  last  beings  in  the  order  of  creation ;  what  does 
all  this  prove  for  the  theory  of  development  I  Absolutely 
nothing;  unless  it  can  be  farther  shewn  that  the  genera 
and  species  of  the  several  Classes  have  been  produced  suc- 
cessively on  some  natural,  ascending  scale.  And  were  this 
proved,  (which  it  is  not,)  how  shall  we  ascend  by  any 
natural  means  from  Class  to  Class,  unless  we  can  shew 
some  connecting  links  between  them,  indicating  a  slow 
chronological  progression,  and  a  series  of  "modest  steps,^^ 
whereby  one  Class  may  seem  to  slide  into  another. 
Geologists,  with  one  voice,  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
evidence  of  progression.  They  point  to  continual  breaks 
in  the  organic  scale;  and  they  believe  that  the  highest 
development  of  each  Class  is  a  fact  not  dependent  upon 
time,  but  upon  physical  conditions.  With  these  remarks 
I  might  end  this  imperfect  comment  on  the  theory  of 
8.  D.  e 
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development:  but  physical  truth  depencb  not  upon 
authority,  and  the  reader  may  ask  for  an  enumeration 
of,  at  least,  some  of  the  facts  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  in  debate. 

&  5.     Animal  and  vegetable  Remains  of  the  Primary 

or  Palaeozoic  Division. 

Oldest  fossil  groups, — Have  geologists  discovered  any 
defined  group  of  strata  marking  the  period  when  or- 
ganic life  first  began  ?  We  shall  never,  I  think,  be  able 
to  give  any  thing  better  than  a  doubtful  answer  to  snch 
a  question  as  this.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  thinks  he  has 
seen  such  a  group  in  Scandinavia.  It  contains  Fueoids^ 
rests  unconformably  on  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  underlies  all  the  other  palaeozoic  deposits  of 
the  country.  This  discordancy  of  position  proves  a 
want  of  continuity  in  the  geological  sequence,  and 
therefore  greatly  damages  the  conclusion,  that  this 
group  contains  the  earliest  traces  of  organic  life. 

Better  evidence  bearing  on  this  question  is,  perhaps, 
found  in  Cumberland  ;  for  in  the  Skiddaw  slates,  at  an 
enormous  depth  below  the  Silurian  groups,  are  found 
certain  strata  with  impressions  of  JPucoids  and  Grapto- 
lites.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  oldest  fossil  beds  of  the 
British  Isles ;  and  below  them  are  other  beds  of  great 
thickness,  not  metamorphic,  and  fit  for  receiving  im- 
pressions of  organic  remains,  yet  without  any  traces  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  These  lower  strata  finally  pass 
into   a  metamorphic  condition,  and  rest  on  Granite. 
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No  onequivocal  traces  of  this  group  are  found  in  North 
Wales,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  enumerated  (as  a  distinct 
group  or  system)  in  the  vast  descending  series  of 
palaeozoic  rocks  in  North  America :  and  it  certainly 
appears  not  in  any  of  the  well-described  portions  of  the 
continent  of  central  and  western  Europe*.  Such  are 
our  meagre  details  respecting  this  supposed  protozoio 
group.  Should  its  place  be  ever  established,  we  may 
then  expect  to  find  within  it  the  traces  of  that  ancient 
flora  which  formed  the  necessary  base  of  the  first 
germs  of  animal  life. 

Leaving  all  hypotheses  respecting  the  most  ancient 
traces  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  we  may  next  iofjuire 
in  what  form  the  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  present 
themselves  in  our  older  Palseozoic  strata. — Commencing 
with  the  well-defined  upper    Silurian  strata,  and  de- 

*  This  note  is  addressed  only  to  geologists,  and  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  were  I  to  introduce  any  details. 

In  the  year  1824  I  found  one  or  two  places  where  the  Skiddaw  slate;* 
were  stained  with  carbon,  which  was  probably  of  vegetable  origin  :  and 
about  two  years  since  J.  Ruthven,  of  Kendal,  at  my  request,  re-examined 
these  carbonaceous  slates,  and  found  in  them  the  fossils  above  mentioned. 
I  wish  to  bring  the  old  dark-coloiured  slates  of  the  Menai  Straits  into  co- 
ordination with  the  Skiddaw  slates,  but  the  comparison  is  defective  from 
the  want  of  fossil  evidence.  The  older  palfpozoic  sequence  in  North 
America  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  British  Isles.  This  opinion 
was  confinned,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  by  Professor  H.  D. 
Rogers  (one  of  the  greatest  American  authorities),  who  personally  examined 
the  Woodwardian  collection,  in  which  a  very  large  series  of  British  palaeo- 
zoic fossils  is  arranged  stratigraphically.  During  the  past  year  I  examined 
the  border-chain  of  Scotland  that  runs  from  St  Abb*s  Head  to  the  Mull 
of  Galloway.  The  evidence  given  by  the  fossils  is  not  comparable  in  clear- 
ness and  fulness  to  that  derived  from  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  the  noble 
sections  of  North  America:  but  I  believe  that  Mr  M*Coy,  after  very 
carefully  sifting  the  evidence,  has  seen  enough  to  prove  that  the  animal 
sequence  in  this  border*chain,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  great  works  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surveyors. 

e2 
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Bcending  to  the  lowest  beds  containing  traces  of  animal 
remains,  we  have  in  the  British  Isles  a  series  of  de- 
posits not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  feet  in 
thickness ;  and  below  them  all  are  beds  of  great 
thickness  (not  crystalline  or  metamorphic),  in  which 
animal  remains  seem  gradually  to  disappear.  This 
description,  with  a  very  slight  verbal  modification,  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  older  palaeozoic  deposits  of  the 
North  of  Europe  and  North  America.  In  some  beds 
of  North  Wales  (at  a  vast  depth  below  the  Upper 
Silurian  strata)  are  found  Lhigulw^  TellinoinycB^  and 
Grapiclites ;  and  a  very  little  higher  are  TrilobUes  and 
GraptMes.  These  arc  among  the  lowest  animal  remains 
of  the  British  series;  and  no  CrinoVdea  and  no  stony 
Corals  (though  admirably  fitted  for  fossil  preservation) 
have  been  found  among  them.  This  little  group  would 
hardly  deserve  a  separate  notice  were  it  not  true  that 
Lingulco  and  Tellinomyw  are  among  the  lowest  animal 
fossils  of  North  America. 

We  have  seen  that  the  lowest  well-marked  animal 
remains  discovered  in  this  Island  are  GraptoKteij  TeUi- 
nomycB^  LinguUv,  and  TrUobites,  Among  rocks,  appa- 
rently of  the  same  age,  in  America,  are  LinfftUw  and 
other  Brachiopoda^  followed  by  Tellinaniytv,  OrthoceraiUes^ 
&c. ;  but  without  TrilobiUs.  Should  we  from  this  infer 
that  Trilobites  came  sooner  into  being  in  England  than 
in  North  America!  Certainly  not.  The  evidence  offered 
by  our  earliest  fossil-bearing  groups  is  far  too  imporfeet 
to  bear  out  any  such  conclusion.  But  (says  the  Author 
of  The  Vestiges^  Explana(i<m8j  p.  39,)  "  The  remains  of 
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inferior  animaki  may  be  found  on  some  lower  level,  in 
some  as  yet  unexplored  place  not  far  off,  so  that  a  time- 
interval  may  then  appear  to  allow  for  progreseive  de- 
velopment/' True !  Such  animals  tnay  he  hereafter 
fownd^  whether  the  theory  be  true  or  false.  The 
question  at  issue  is  this.  Do  the  organic  phenomena 
of  geology  suggest  the  theory  of  development  ?  We 
meet  the  question  by  a  direct  denial,  and  an  appeal 
to  facts.  And  it  is  no  reply  to  tell  us,  in  return,  that 
other  facts  may  hereafter  he  brought  to  light  so  as  to 
modify  the  nature  of  the  evidence  before  us.  This  is 
the  inevitable  condition  of  every  advancing  science,  and 
is  an  excellent  reason  for  using  much  caution  in  the 
propagation  of  any  positive  dogmatic  theory. 

Leaving  the  necessarily  doubtful  evidence  respecting 
the  first  vestiges  of  organic  life,  we  have  an  enormously 
thick  ascending  series  of  deposits,  terminating  with  the 
Llandeilo  and  Garadoc  groups  of  the  Silurian  system. 
After  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  be  somewhat 
incongruous  to  call  the  whole  series  ProtozoiCy  but,  pro- 
visionally, I  may  call  it  Cambro-Silurian ;  and  it  includes 
all  the  oldest  known  fossil-bearing  groups  of  North 
America,  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  under  whatsoever 
names  they  may  hereafter  pass.  In  this  vast  series  we 
have  many  portions  without  fossils,  and  many  wherein 
ihey  abound.  Some  of  the  species  ascend  from  the 
lowest  groups  to  the  highest ;  but  new  species  appear  to 
have  been  gradually  added,  so  that  the  higher  groups 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  fossiliferous  than  the  lower. 
Cephalopods  and  Crustaceans  are  seen  among  the  \owQt 
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groups.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Crustaceans  are  all  of 
a  humble  type.  It  is  not  true  that  the  first  Cephalopods 
are  small  and  of  a  lower  type  than  those  which  follow 
them  among  the  higher  Palaeozoic  groups.  In  North 
America  some  of  the  very  old  Cephalopods  are  almost 
gigantic.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  fossil  species, 
considered  as  a  whole,  conform  chronologically  to  any 
natural  ascending  scale  of  animated  nature.  Bivalves 
and  univalves  are  seen  together ;  and  though  the  former 
as  a  general  rule,  abound  more  than  the  latter,  yet 
in  certain  spots  the  univalves  take  the  lead.  Professor 
E.  Forbes  explains  this  fact  by  reference  to  local  con- 
ditions, which  produce  an  analogous  distribution  among 
the  living  inhabitant's  of  deep  seas.  There  is  no  con- 
fusion of  species.  Those  which  first  existed  do  not 
slide  into  those  which  arc  superadded,  by  insensible 
gradations,  either  on  an  ascending  or  a  descending 
scale ;  and  many  of  the  species  have  a  great  vertical 
range  without  the  least  modification  of  their  spe- 
cific characters.  On  the  other  hand,  while  on  the 
same  geological  line,  and  among  deposits  of  the  same 
date,  certain  fossils  (without  changing  their  specific 
types)  do  undergo,  like  the  kindred  animals  of  the 
present  sea,  certain  variations  of  form  arising  out  of 
changes  of  marine  depth,  or  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  marine  bottom.  The  hard  Radiata  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  the  very  lowest  groups;  but  are  in 
great  abundance  in  the  upper:  and  the  different 
Families  in  this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  do  not 
appear  in  any  natural  order  of  development.      When 
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we  place  them  chronologically,  aa  they  shew  themselves 
among  the  aacending  deposits,  their  arrangement  is  not 
anatomically  natural,  and  is  sometimes  on  an  inverted 
scale.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Cephalopod  may  perhaps  be  derived  by  natural  trans- 
mutation from  the  Pteropod,  and  that  such,  an  arrange- 
ment would  fall  in  admirably  with  the  theory  of  deve- 
lopment. Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  Cephalopod, 
so  far  as  we  have  any  direct  evidence  to  rest  upon, 
appeared  before  the  Pteropod. 

Do  I  then  affirm,  from  such  facts  as  these,  that 
we  know  the  exact  order  of  creation  t  I  make  no  such 
assertion  :  but  I  do  affirm,  and  with  great  confidence, 
that  the  organic  sequence,  brought  to  light  among  our 
oldest  palaeozoic  strata,  does  not,  when  closely  examined, 
suggest  the  theory  of  development.  Were  the  theory 
proved,  or  made  probable,  among  the  phenomena  of 
living  nature,  it  might  then,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
be  taken  as  our  guide  while  we  are  endeavouring  to 
unite  together  the  organic  fragments  of  an  older  world; 
and  we  might  endeavour,  by  help  of  it,  to  explain  away 
what  we  thought  anomalous  in  the  order  of  our  oldest 
fossil  types.  But  to  take  this  theory  for  granted,  while 
living  nature  is  in  most  positive  antagonism  with  it ; 
and,  by  help  of  it,  to  interpolate  our  oldest  geological 
documents,  (sometimes  without  any  pretended  evidence, 
and  sometimes  in  the  very  teeth  of  most  positive  con- 
flicting evidence,)  so  as  to  obtain  from  them  a  natural 
ascending  scale  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  deve- 
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lopmcnt ;  and,  when  wo  have  done  all  this,  then  to  go 
back  to  the  phenomena  of  living  nature,  and  to  apply 
this  theory  to  their  interpretation,  is  as  flagrant  an 
instance  of  bad  logio  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  human  fallacies. 

The  first  appearance  of  fossil  fishes  may,  in  the 
next  place,  be  noticed.  In  the  "  Silurian  system  ^  we 
have  a  description  of  several  species  derived  from  the 
upper  Ludlow- rocks,  which  appear  at  the  base  of  the 
Old  red  sandstone.  Collectively,  the  species  belong  to 
a  very  high  organic  type,  and  among  them  are  two 
Cestracionts.  A  Cestracion  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr 
Brodie  in  the  Wenlock-shalo. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  such  remains  in  our  oldest 
fossil-bearing  groups,  and  their  entire  absence  from 
some  of  them,  is  accounted  for  by  Professor  E.  Forbes, 
on  the  supposition  (plainly  indicated  by  the  whole 
Fauna  of  the  period),  that  our  oldest  Pakeozoic  strata 
were  the  deposits  of  a  deep  ocean ;  and  probably  below 
the  descending  limit  within  which  Fishes  are  found  to 
inhabit  our  present  seas.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  our 
most  ancient  fossil  Fishes  belong  to  a  high  organic 
tyi)e;  and  the  very  oldest  species,  that  are  well-de- 
termined, fall  naturally  into  an  Order  of  Fislies  which 
Owen  and  Miiller  place,  not  at  the  bottom,  but  at 
the  top  of  the  whole  Class.  No  man  living  is  infallible, 
whatever  may  be  his  knowledge  of  nature ;  but  it  is  ut- 
terly incredible  that  these  two  great  anatomists  (with  no 
hypothesis  to  warp  their  judgment,  and  in  a  classification 
founded,  not  upon  one  character,  but  upon  a  combina- 
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tion  of  all  the  united  characters  which  minister  to  the 
perfection  of  an  organic  type,)  should  have  so  egre- 
giously  blundered  as  to  mistake  the  whole  order  of 
precedence,  and  to  place  the  lowest  grade  of  Fishes  at 
the  top  of  their  ascending  scale*. 

Respecting  some  of  the  oldest  families  of  fossil  fishes, 
it  may  be  said  that  our  evidence  is  founded  on  nothing 
better  than  general  analogy.  But  how  are  we  to  ad- 
vance one  step  in  the  way  of  physical  truth  if  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  evidence  of  analogy !  In  the  case  of 
the  Cestracionts  we  are  not,  however,  left  to  mere 
analogy ;  for  that  family  exists  in  our  present  seas ;  and 
its  anatomy  is  perhaps  as  well  known  as  that  of  any 
living   fislies  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

Anatomical  details,  are  unfit  for  the  nature  of  this 
Preface ;  but  the  facts  just  noticed  were  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence  f.  They  prove  that  Fishes 
of  the  very  highest   organic  type   existed  during  the 

*  Agassiz  divides  the  whole  Class  of  Fishes  into  four  Orders  dependent 
on  the  exo>skeleton,  or  the  scales.  The  system  is  obviously  artificial;  but 
is  excellently  adapted  to  the  classification  of  fossil  fishes,  of  which  (witli 
limited  exceptions)  the  exterior  portions  only  are  subjects  of  examination. 
His  four  orders  are  called  Placoids,  Ganoids,  Ctenoids,  and  Cycloids, 
^fuller  and  Owen  have  attempted  a  more  natural  classification,  founded 
on  the  collective  character  of  aU  the  nobler  organs,  whether  internal  or  ex- 
temal.  In  the  scheme  of  Owen  (who  very  nearly  follows  MUIler),  fishes 
are  divided,  on  an  ascending  scale,  into  eleven  Orders  and  six  Sub-orders. 
The  highest  Order  ( No.  1 1 )  includes  the  whole  tribe  of  Sharks,  at  the  top  of 
which  stands  the  Cestracion — one  of  our  very  oldest  fossil  fishes.  The 
eighth  Order  includes  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Ganoids  of  Agassiz, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone.  See  Owen's  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy ,  Vol.  ii.,  read  before  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1840. 

i>  For  a  short  abstract  of  the  evidence  on  which  depends  the  high  organic 
place  of  the  Cestracion,  see  the  Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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period  of  some  of  our  old  Palaeozoic  strata;  and  no  Fishes 
of  an  inferior  organic  grade  have  been  found  below  them. 
Facts  more  in  antagonism  with  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment could  hardly  be  expressed  in  written  language. 

With  some  of  these  facts  the  author  of  The  Vet- 
tiges  was  acquainted  before  he  published  his  Exptan- 
ations,  and  the  more  recent  editions  of  his  work. 
And  what  has  he  stated  in  reply?  Absolutely  no- 
thing that  has  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  classifi- 
cation. It  is  true  that  some  living  cartilaginous  Fishes 
are  very  low  in  the  organic  scale ;  but  what  has  that 
fact  to  do  with  the  place  of  Sharks  and  Cestracionts ! 
It  is  also  true  that  Reptiles.  Birds,  and  Mammals,  have 
hard  bones ;  for  their  muscular  structure  requires  the 
support  of  a  hard  skeleton.  But  who  would  dream  of 
arranging  them  on  any  scale  dependent  on  the  percent- 
age of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  of  any  other  earthy  salt 
a  chemist  might  extract  out  of  their  bones !  A  natural 
classification,  to  have  any  meaning,  must  depend,  for 
its  true  support,  on  the  collective  relations  of  all  the 
nobler  organs — the  very  principle  adopted  by  Miiller 
and  Owen  in  their  arrangement  of  the  whole  Class  of 
Fishes*. 

*  I  wiU  endeavour  in  this  note  to  put  before  the  reader  one  or  two 
remarkable  passages  in  Owen^s  CompareUive  Anatomy  of  Fishety  '*  ITbj, 
(says  this  great  anatomist,  when  discussing  the  true  organic  place  of  sharks 
and  other  Plagiostomous  fishes)  the  gristly  skeleton  should  be,  as  it  com- 
monly has  been  pronounced  to  be,  absolutely  inferior  to  the  bony  one,  if 
not  obvious.  The  ordinary  course  of  age  and  decrepitude  is  associated  with 
a  progressive  accumulation  of  earthy  and  inorganic  particles,  gradually  im- 
peding and  stiffening  the  movements,  and  finally  stopping  the  play  of  the 
vital  machine ;  and  I  know  not  why  a  flexible  vascular  animal  substance 
should  be  supposed  to  be  raised  in  the  histological  scale,  because  it  hat 
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From  a  consideration  of  such  facts  as  have  been 
above  stated,  Professor  E.  Forbes  concludes,  that  the 

become  impregnated,  and  as  it  were  petrified,  by  the  abundant  intus-Ruicep- 
tion  of  earthy  lalts  into  its  areolar  tissue.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that 
this  accelerated  progress  to  the  inorganic  state  may  be  requisite  for  some 
special  office  of  such  calcified  parts  in  the  individual  economy;  but  not, 
therefore,  that  it  is  an  absolute  elevation  of  such  parts  in  the  series  of  ani- 
mal tissues.^*  (p.  146.) 

Again  :  ^*  The  predaceous  sharks  are  the  most  active  and  vigorous  of 
fishes :  like  birds  of  prey  they  soar,  as  it  were,  in  the  upper  regions  of  their 
atmosphere.... They  are  the  fishes  in  which  the  instruments  of  voluntary 
motion  are  the  best  developed,  and  in  which  the  cerebellum  presents  its 
Isrgest  stxe  and  moat  complex  structure**  (pp.  147  and  IfU).)..."  The  gristly 
skeleton  is  in  prospective  harmony  with  tliis  mode  and  sphere  of  life.**... 
"Lightness,  toughness,  and  elasticity,  are  the  qualities  of  the  skeleton  most 
essential  to  the  shark.... To  have  had  their  entire  skeleton  consolidated  and 
loaded  with  earthy  matter  would  have  been  an  incumbrance  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  offices  which  sharks  are  appointed  to  fulfil  in  the  economy 
nfthe  great  deep. — Vet  there  are  some  who  would  shut  out,  by  easily  com- 
prehended but  quite  gratuitous  systems  of  progressive  transmutation  and 
self-creative  forces,  the  soul-expanding  appreciations  of  the  final  purposes 
of  the  fecund  varieties  of  animal  structures  by  which  we  are  drawn  nearer 
to  the  great  First  Cause.  They  see  nothing  more  in  this  modification  of 
the  skeleton,  which  is  so  beautifully  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  high- 
eiit  of  organized  fislies  (the  sharks),  than  a  foreshowing  of  the  cartilaginous 
condition  of  the  reptilian  embryo  in  an  enormous  tadpole,  arrested  at  an 
incomplete  stage  of  typical  development  But  they  have  been  deceived  by 
the  common  name  given  to  the  Plagiostomous  fishes.  The  animal  basis 
of  the  shaTk*K  skeleton  is  not  cartilage ;  it  is  not  that  consolidated  jelly 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  bones  of  the  higher  vertebrates ;  it  has  more 
resemblance  to  mucus  ;  it  requires  1000  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water 
for  its  solution ;  and  it  is  neither  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  nor 
yields  any  gelatine  upon  evaporation**  (p.  147.) 

In  the  next  paragraph  (pp.  147  and  148)  he  combats  the  opinion  that 
Ganoid  fishes  are  of  a  low  organic  type  because  of  their  hard  dermal  skele- 
tons. '*  It  is  true  that  in  the  lowest  class  of  Vertebrata  we  have  the  most 
numerous  examples  of  a  hard  exterior  skeleton.  But  some  anatomists,  in 
their  zeal  to  trace  the  serial  progression  of  animal  forms,  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  aU  the  vertebrate  instances  of  the  bony  dermal  skeleton,  except 
those  presented  by  the  Ganoid  and  Placoid  fishes.  He  must  have  been 
sunk  to  the  low  conception  —  that  nature  had  been  limited  to  a  certain 

allowance  of  the  salts  of  lime  in  the  formation  of  each  animaVs  skeleton 

who  could  affirm,  that  in  the  higher  Vertebrata  the  internal  articulated 
skeleton   takes  all  the  earthy  matter  for  its  consolidation.**      lie  then 
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oldest  truly  aquatic  and  marine  fauna,  of  which  we  find 
traces  among  the  monuments  of  geology,  is,  when  taken 
collectively,  not  less  noble  than  the  corresponding  fauna 
of  our  present  seas  ;  and  that  it  offers  not  the  shadow  of 
any  ground  whereon  to  build  a  theory  of  development. 
The  animals  of  this  ancient  fauna  were  created  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  surrounding  physical  conditions ;  but 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  have  any  positive  evidence,  come 
into  being  in  any  natural  organic  sequence ;  neither  have 
we  the  semblance  of  a  proof  that  the  several  tjrpes  of 
the  animal  kingdom  underwent,  during  the  long  lapse 
of  ages,  any  gradual  elevation  by  specific  transmutations 
on  any  ascending  scale:  and  if  all  evidence  for  the 
theory  fail  us  among  the  most  ancient  strata,  in  vain 
shall  we  seek  it  among  the  organic  phenomena  of  any 
more  recent  epoch*. 

Three  great  systems  of  deposits — the  Devonian  or 
Old  red  sandstone,  the  Carboniferous,  and  the  Permian 
— follow  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  in  a  regular  ascending 
order,  and  complete  the  whole  Primary  or  Palaeozoic 
division  of  our  fossil-bearing  strata.  In  passing  from 
one  system  to  another,  we  perceive  a  great  change 
in  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  sea;   and  where  these 


quotes  the  examples  supplied  by  the  Glyptodon  and  the  Armadillos,  which 
have  internal  skeletons  as  perfectly  os8ified  as  any  other  mammals ;  and 
concludes — ^^that  the  organizing  energies,  which  perfect  and  strengthen 
the  osseous  internal  skeleton,  do  not  destroy,  or  in  any  degree  diminish, 
the  tendency  to  calcareous  depositions  on  the  surface,  when  the  habits  of 
the  warm-blooded  quadruped  require  a  strong  defensive  covering/*  These 
extracts,  combined  with  the  notes  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Appendix, 
No.  III.,  are,  I  triist,  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
•  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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changes  are  greateet  and  moet  sudden,  we  find  (almost 
without  exception)  distinct  traces  of  vast  physical  revo- 
lutions which  must  have  modified  all  the  conditions 
bearing  on  the  distribution  of  the  organic  types.  For 
example:  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  are  not  unusually 
deposited  on  the  broken  edges  of  the  older  groups.  The 
Old  red  sandstone  (or  Devonian  system)  followed  some 
of  the  greatest  external  movements  that  ever  affected 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  Many  of  its  strata  are  made 
up  of  abraded  fragments  torn  from  the  older  rocks  and 
deposited  on  their  broken  edges.  The  physical  separa- 
ti<Hi  between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  systems 
is  less  complete ;  and  in  some  places  they  seem  to  pass 
one  into  the  other  by  almost  insensible  gradations. 
Lastly  we  have,  as  a  general  rule,  a  great  physical 
break,  and  a  very  great  organic  change,  as  we  pass  from 
the  Carboniferous  to  the  Permian  groups. 

^\llat  conclusions  may  we  draw  from  facts  like  these  ? 
That  the  great  organic  changes  were  brought  about, 
not  by  gradual  transmutation  wrought  among  the  spe- 
cific types  during  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  but  by  altered 
conditions  to  which  the  organic  types  were  successively 
adapted.  Time,  considered  as  a  separate  element,  and 
independently  of  changes  in  the  physical  conditions 
bearing  on  the  distribution  of  organic  life,  does  not 
appear,  so  far  as  we  can  reason  on  the  evidence,  to  have 
produced  any  specific  changes  in  the  old  kingdoms  of 
animated  nature. 

I  have  no  wish  to  describe  at  any  length  the  three 
highest  systems  of  the  Palaeozoic  series  enumerated  in 
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tho  preceding  paragraphs ;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  detain  the  reader,  while  alluding,  through  a  few 
pages,  to  the  Finhes  of  the  Devonian  system,  and 
to  tho  plants  of  the  Carboniferous.  Fishes  abound  in 
some  parts  of  the  Old  red  sandstone  (Devonian  sys- 
tem), an<l  their  natural  history  may  be  studied  in 
the  monograph  of  Aga.ssiz.  In  the  first  four  editions 
of  The  Vestiaes  we  were  told — "  that  the  earliest  fishes 
partook  of  the  character  of  the  lower  sub-kingdom,  tho 
articulata/* — that  the  Cephakupis  resembled  a  TriUh 
bite — that  the  Coccostetts  had  a  jaw  like  the  nipper  of  a 
lobster,  its  mouth  opening  vertically,  contrary  to  the 
usual  mode  of  the  vertebrata — and  that  such  facts 
compelled  us  to  place  these  Fishes  near  the  Crustaceans. 

Now  these  supposed  facts  (as  remarked  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  lietieWy)  '*  were  only  blunders  and  guesses  made 
by  the  first  obsen'ers  before  any  good  evidence  was 
before  them."  And  what  reply  has  the  Author  given 
(in  liis  Explanations,  and  his  new  editions  of  The  Ves- 
tiges) to  tho  Reviewer's  comment  I  Nothing  but  a  sneer 
at  a  clerical  blunder  committed  in  a  single  sentence 
where  Itadiata  had  been  written  for  Articulata ;  and  a 
strenuous  reassert  ion  of  what  is  not  anatomically  true — 
that  the  Devonian  fishes  are  low  in  the  organic  scale. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Ileviewer*s  comment 
consists  in  this  statement; — that  the  fossil  Fishes,  both 
of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  strata,  are  of  a  high 
organic  type,  and  that  some  of  them  exhibit  the  highest 
type  of  their  whole  Class ;  ''  and  that  in  none  of  them 
is  there  the  most  remote  afiinity  to  Crustaceans  or  any 
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other  Articulata.^../'On  the  contrary,  that  in  many 
respects  they  make  an  approach  to  the  higher  Class  of 
Reptiles — for  example,  in  their  dentition,  and  some 
of  them  in  their  ball -and -socket -jointed  vertebrte.'^ 
(Review,  p  35.)* 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  30,000  species  of  fossil 
Fishes  may  be  hereafter  discovered,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  fall  in  with  the  theory  of  development.  I  advance  no 
dogmatic  theory ;  I  simply  appeal  to  facts,  and  affirm 
that  they  do  not  suggest  the  theory  of  development. 
On  the  contrary,  they  oppose  to  it,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge,  an  evidence  as  strong 
as  can  be  expressed  in  written  words.  The  whole 
blame  of  a  rash  dogmatic  h^'pothesis  rests  with  my 
opponent.  A  theory  is  worse  than  nothing  if  it  reflect 
not  back  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge.  If 
it  tell  of  laws,  neither  proved  nor  suggested  by  the 
lessons  of  experiment  and  observation,  it  is  nothing 
better  than  imposture.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  rashly 
stated  in  former  editions  of  The  Vestiges,  that  our  earliest 
fishes  were  imperfect  and  half-abortive  forms  linked  to 
the  lower  Class  of  Articulata:  neither  is  it  true,  as  con- 
tinues to  be  stated  by  the  Author,  that  the  earliest  fishes 
known  to  geologists  were  of  a  humble  organic  type. 
Neither  is  it  true,  so  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  that  the  fossils,  in  any  part  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Palaeozoic  strata  have  been  well  examined, 

*  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  questions  of  this  kind  without  details 
which  are  ill  fitted  for  this  Preface.  I  have,  therefore,  thrown  into  a  note 
some  additional  facts  bearing  on  the  classification  of  our  oldest  fossil  Fishes. 
Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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follow  one  another  chronologically  in  any  true  accord- 
ance with  the  hypothetical  law  of  development.  Such 
are  the  facts  on  which  I  join  issue  with  a  dogmatic 
hypothesis.  The  facts  bear  out  my  negative  conclu- 
sion ;  they  lend  not  support  to  the  hypothesis,  but 
flatly  contradict  it. 

fepetable  Type*  of  the  Palccozoie  Period^  ^e.  In 
onler  to  speculate  securely  about  the  first  beginnings 
of  vegetable  life,  we  ought  to  know  more  of  the  pri- 
meval condition  of  the  Earth  than  is,  or  ever  mil  be, 
revealed  to  us  by  direct  physical  evidence.  Our  oldest 
Pakcozoic  strata  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
deep  ocean ;  and  in  such  formations  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  the  vegetable  spoils  of  the  land,  even  though 
wo  hypothetically  admit  their  existence  in  as  great 
abundance  as  during  any  after  perioil. 

Again,  the  first  elevated  land  i/tay  have  presented 
nothing  but  a  surface  of  bare  rock  utterly  unfit  to 
support  any  of  the  higher  forms  of  vegetable  life  ;  yet, 
during  the  same  early  period,  we  can  conceive  it 
possible  that  marine  plants  may  have  flourished  in 
abundance,  and  given  support  to  the  first  animal  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean. 

Through  the  whole  Palieozoic  series  we  find  innu- 
merable examples  of  animal  remains,  entombed  in  the 
very  spots  where  they  once  flourished,  and  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  very  succession  in  which  they  once  lived  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  generation  after  generation.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  our  vegetable  fossils  have  been 
drifted  from    a    distance;    and    on  this  account    the 
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flDooeflnve  organic  types  are  far  less  dearly  put  before 
us  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  in  the  animal.  In 
the  midat  of  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  one  thing, 
however,  is  clear — ^that  some  forms  of  vegetable  life 
must  have  flourished  at  the  conunenoement  of  our  very 
oldest  Palaeozoic  strata ;  for  no  favma  could  possibly 
exist  without  them :  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
find,  among  our  oldest  known  Palaeozoic  beds,  occasional 
traces  of  fucoids  and  other  marine  plants ;  and  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  all  such  traces  among  our  very  ancient 
rocks  may  be  accounted  for  when  we  remember,  that 
marine  plants,  from  the  want  of  hard  ligneous  fibre,  are 
but  ill  fitted  for  fossil  preservation. 

The  oldest  gproups  of  our  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  of 
enormous  thickness — a  fact  which  in  itself  explains 
their  consolidation,  and  partially  metamorphic  structure. 
For  we  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  many 
thousand  feet  in  thickness — that  each  bed  once  formed 
the  bottom  of  the  sea — and  that  for  every  hundred 
feet  of  descent  below  the  solid  surface  of  the  Earth, 
we  have  a  right  to  suppose  an  increment  of  temper- 
ature of  more  than  one  degree  of  our  common  scale. 
In  this  way  we  may,  without  any  appeal  to  a  more 
direct  Plutonic  action,  account  for  a  great  internal  ter- 
restrial heat — suiBcient  perhaps  (when  continued  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  aided  by  enormous  pressure)  to 
solidify,  and  entirely  mineralize,  some  of  these  ancient 
deposits.  Mineral  changes  of  this  kind  have,  no  doubt, 
obliterated  innumerable  traces  of  organic  life;  and  I 
believe  every  sober-minded  geologist  will  allow  that 
s.  D.  / 
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the  first  commencement  either  of  animal  or  vegetable 
types  (and  more  especially  of  terrestrial  plants)  ia 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness.  I  wish  not  to 
disturb  the  reader  by  ill-timed  speculations  on  the 
most  obscure  and  diflBcult  points  of  Geology.  What 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  him  is — that  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  reason,  with  security,  on  the  oi^ganio  phe- 
nomena of  any  period,  without  taking  into  account 
the  contemporaneous  physical  conditions  of  the  Elarth'a 
surface. 

Many  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  were  formed  in 
a  shallow  sea;  and  during  the  Devonian  period  (that 
followed  immediately  afterwards)  we  find  traces  of  very 
widely-expanded  deposits,  which  appear  to  have  taken 
place  near  ancient  shores,  and  in  comparatively  shallow 
water.  The  organic  remains  belonging  to  both  theae 
periods,  whether  of  moUusks  or  fishes,  bear  out  this 
inference. 

Among  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  land-plants,  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Carbonifer- 
ous type,  were  drifted  abundantly  from  the  neighbouring 
shores ;  and  among  the  deposits  of  this  age  in  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces  I  found  Coniferous  wood,  forms  nearly 
allied  to  Lepidodendra,  and  Calamites.  Some  of  the 
Calamites  had  the  external  portions  so  well  preserved 
as  to  enable  Mr  M'Coy,  in  1847,  to  determine  their 
dicotyledonous  structure*.  In  the  British  Isles  this 
evidence  is  less  complete ;   yet  within  them  are  spotSy 

*  This  determination  Hm  been  since  verified  bj  Mr  Dawet  (G«o* 
togicnl  Journal^  Maj  1S4B). 
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M  we  have  already  hinted,  where  we  hardly  know 
bow  to  draw  a  line  between  the  rockg  of  the  Carbo- 
niferouB  and  Devonian  ep6chB« 

Through  the  Carboniferoas  period  plants  were  in  infi- 
nite abundance:  and  from  the  facts  of  Oeology  we  learn, 
that  the  ancient  sea  was  then  studded  with  great  tracts 
of  elevated  land  surrounded  by  vast  swamps  that  were 
covered  with  forests  like  those  of  a  tropical  jungle.  In 
the  part  of  the  globe  now  occupied  by  North  America 
there  were,  during  this  period,  two  great  jungles,  each 
of  which  was  spread  continuously  over  an  area  almost 
as  great  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  British  Isles.  It 
was  not  a  continued  period  of  repose.  Changes  of  level, 
both  of  elevation  and  depression,  destroyed  the  ancient 
forests,  and  buried  them  under  fresh  accumulations  of 
drifted  matter ;  and  new  forests  grew  over  those  which 
were  buried  under  the  new  surface  of  the  land.  This  state 
of  things  went  on  for  unnumbered  ages,  till  at  length 
the  Carboniferous  formations  were  interrupted  by  newer 
changes,  and  perhaps  still  greater  movements,  which 
brought  in  the  deposits  of  another  system. 

Judging  from  the  vegetable  types,  the  Carboniferous 
climate  was  tropical ;  and  these  types  stretched  so  far 
north  as  to  pass  within  the  limits  of  our  Arctic  seas. 
Conditions  so  widely  difForing  from  those  of  existing 
nature  implied,  by  physical  necessity,  a  widely  different 
flora  from  that  now  decorating  the  earth :  and  the  modi- 
fying causes  were  not  simply  geographical ;  for  the  atmo- 
sphere must  have  gradually  changed  by  the  submergence 
of  so  many  great  forests  and  their  fixation  in  successive 
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coal-bcdH.  But  was  this  flwa  of  an  imperfect  or  hmlf- 
abortivo  type,  as  if  nature  were  only  in  the  agonies  of 
a  struggle  towards  something  higher  and  better!  No 
such  marks  of  imperfection  are  stamped  on  it;  and  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  perfect  fioray  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  its  time.  The  several  species,  so 
far  as  we  can  reason  on  them  through  the  analogies  of 
living  nature,  shew  no  marks  of  imperfection :  and  many 
of  the  species  and  genera,  which  flourished  in  infinite 
abundance  during  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  and  never 
lived  afterwards,  arc  of  strange  but  most  complicated 
organic  structure ;  so  that  some  of  our  best  botanists 
were  long  in  doubt  whether  to  place  them  among  the 
monocotyledonous  or  the  dicotyledonous  divisions  of  their 
fiara.  If  they  be  monocotyledonous,  then  are  they 
among  the  very  highest  types  that  ever  existed  in  that 
(livision  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Again,  we  derive  not,  from  this  ancient  jkra^  any 
proof  that  monocotyledonous  plants  preceded  the  dico- 
tyledonous ;  for  fragments  of  pine-trees  are  found  among 
some  of  the  older  Carboniferous  rocks.  Still  less  have 
we  any  proof  that  monocotyledonous  plants  were,  in  pro- 
gress of  ages,  transformed  into  dicotyledonous.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe,  on  good  analogy,  that  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  world,  after  they  were  called 
into  being,  went  on,  side  by  side,  on  two  separate 
organic  lines ;  the  numerical  proportions  between  the 
two  depending,  during  all  epochs,  upon  physical  con- 
ditions. In  some  of  our  present  tropical  forests  we 
have  a  great  preponderance  of  monocotyledonous  trees ; 
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while,  in  climatoB  like  our  own,  all  the  foreet-trees  are 
dicotyledonous.  Should  we  then  conclude  that  the  pre- 
sent tropical  forests  are  both  of  a  lower  organic  tjrpe,  and 
of  an  older  date,  than  those  of  our  own  cb'mate  ?  We 
know  that  such  a  conclusion  would  be  false.  Why  then 
should  we  venture  to  affirm  a  similar  conclusion  while 
we  are  reasoning  on  the  Carboniferous  ./fora  ^  Analogy, 
our  best  guide  while  we  are  depriyed  of  any  other, 
rather  tells  us,  that  the  numerical  proportions  among 
the  organic  types  of  the  Carboniferous  fiora  depended 
not  on  the  time  that  had  elapsed  after  the  several 
species  had  come  into  being,  but  on  the  physical  con^ 
ditions  under  which  they  flourished. 

But  great  injustice  is  sometimes  done  to  the  rank 
of  the  Carboniferous  ^/Zora  while  we  are  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  living  world.  The  ancient  fiora  is  but  a 
mere  fragment  of  an  organic  series  produced  during  one 
almost  unvaried  set  of  conditions;  while  the  present 
fi^ira  consists  of  species,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  derived  from  every  condition  of  climate,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  tropical,  compatible  with  vegetable  life. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  present  yfora  should  seem  to 
lord  it  over  the  older,  and  give  an  appearance  of  inferi- 
ority to  the  ancient  types,  which  belongs  not  to  their 
collective  nature  because  they  are  ancient ;  but  depends, 
more  probably,  on  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grew,  and  on  the  mutilated  state  in  which  we  find  their 
scattered  fragments. 

Conclusion. — In  this  section  of  the  Preface  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  in  what  manner  geologists  try  to 
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dear  their  way  among  the  broken  fragments  of  a  for- 
mer world.  They  examine  these  fragments  one  by  one, 
and  learn  to  arrange  them,  in  the  exact  order  of  thdr 
history :  and  taking  the  analogies  of  living  nature  as 
their  clew  through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  the  earthi 
they  do  their  best  to  inteq)ret  the  past  by  help  of  the 
present — what  is  dark  by  what  is  light — what  is  un- 
known by  what  is  known.  They  are  not  anxious  to 
form  any  theory :  and  if  as  a  matter  of  speculation  they 
do  construct  a  theory,  they  profess  to  base  it  on  allowed 
facts,  and  not  on  vague  assumptions,  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  may  prove  to  be  untrue ;  and  at  every  mo- 
ment of  their  progress  they  are  ready  either  to  modify 
it,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether,  as  new  phenomena  rise 
up  before  tliem. 

First  Forms  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life  as  dsscrtt^d 

in  "  The  Vestigesr  &c. 

Let  us  now  cast  an  eve  over  the  shorter  method 
by  which  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges  professes  to 
give  colour  to  his  hypothesis,  and  to  bring  the  Buccesahre 
organic  tj'pes,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  into  a  seemr 
ing  accordance  with  it  I  iiish  not  to  misrepnsseDt 
him,  and  I  should  gain  notliing  by  the  attempt. 

First,  he  supposes  that  the  humble  vegetable  types 
of  the  sea  were  the  oldest  of  their  Class.  This  condn- 
sion  may  be  true ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  rests  not  on 
good  direct  evidence. 

Secondly,  he  supposes  the  vegetable  types  to  have 
undergone  a  gradual  transmutation,  during  a  long  lapaa 
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of  ages — ^to  have  come  out  from  the  sea,  and  to  have  been 
spread  over  the  dry  land  under  modified  organic  forms. 
Of  this  derivation  of  our  earliest  land-plants  we  have  no 
proof.  Its  assumption  is  nothing  better  than  a  begging 
of  the  whole  question  in  debate ;  and  it  is  both  gratuit- 
ous and  unnecessary  to  the  hypothesis  of  development. 
It  certainly  accords  not  with  any  phenomena  of  our  liv- 
ing flora.  We  have  innumerable  opportunities  on  our 
own  coasts  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  rash  hypothesis. 
We  find  marine  and  land-plants  growing  side  by  side. 
In  a  few  years  the  sea  gains  upon  the  land,  and  marine 
plants  now  grow  where  only  land-plants  grew  before. 
In  other  cases  the  sea  retires,  and  we  now  find  land- 
plants  where  before  we  only  found  either  marsh-plants,  or 
those  that  were  purely  marine.  But  who,  that  is  in  his 
senses,  refers  such  changes  to  specific  transmutations! 
Or  who  that  has  seen  marine  and  land-plants  struggling 
side  by  side,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  under  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  both,  will  dare  to  tell  us  that 
one  set  gradually  gets  the  mastery  by  specifically  trans- 
forming and  naturalizing  the  other*? 

Thirdly,  he  assumes  that  monocotyledonous  plants 
passed  by  gradual  transmutation  into  dicotyledonous — 
that  the  Carboniferous  flora  was  of  an  humble  and  im- 
perfect tjrpe — and  that  its  antiquity  and  inferiority  is 
proved  by  the  excess  of  its  monocotyledonous  types. 
Of  this  part  of  the  scheme  we  may  affirm  that  it  is  de- 
fective in  the  statement  of  fact  and  erroneous  in  infer- 
ence ;  and  it  derives  no  probability  from  the  succession 

*  See  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  No.  IV.  and  No.  VI. 
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of  organic  types  in  our  older  strata.  The  Bucoemon 
of  vegetable  types  is,  however,  so  broken  and  imperfect 
as  to  be  of  comparatively  small  value  to  the  argument. 
Most  of  our  Palseozoic  rocks  are  marine ;  and  among 
them,  as  before  stated,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for, 
nor  do  we  find,  any  thing  like  a  continued  sequence  of 
such  plants  as  might  have  grown  contemporaneously  on 
the  land.  If  there  be  any  show  of  probability  in  the 
application  of  our  Author^s  scheme  to  the  Palteozoic 
epochs,  it  must  be  derived  analogically  from  some  dif- 
ferent source.  The  theory  is  not  shadowed  forth  amcmg 
the  vegetable  phenomena  of  the  Secondary  or  Tertiary 
rocks ;  and  I  know  not  of  any  source  of  good  evidence, 
bearing  upon  the  question,  beyond  that  which  flows 
from  the  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the  present  worid. 

Let  us  next  glance  at  our  Author's  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from 
succession  of  organic  t}'pes  among  our  oldest  Pahcozoic 
strata.  In  the  first  four  editions  of  TA0  Vtttiffes  he 
stated,  without  any  reserve,  that  the  animals  of  the  old 
world  appeared,  among  the  successive  strata,  in  a  natu- 
ral ascending  organic  scale ;  and  what  he  asserted  then 
he  now  only  insinuates.  ^^  The  first  animals,  (as  he  tells 
us.  Vestiges.  6th  Ed.  p.  52),  we  are  called  on  to  notice, 
are  Polyparid''' — the  creatures  producing  coral-reefs. 
Next  he  notices  GraptolUes;  and  then  Crinoidia* 
Now  Oraptolites  do  appear  at  the  base  of  our  known 
organic  series ;  but  the  Polyparia  which  produce  ooral- 
roefs  do  not ;  neither  do  Crino'idia.  When  he  after- 
wards adds,  that   these   latter  animals  may  hereafter 
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be  difloovered  in  the  place  be  bas  given  tbem,  be 
writes  in  the  language  of  theory,  and  not  of  chro- 
nological history. — "  Of  the  Ariiculata  we  have,''  (he 
says,  p.  54),  ''first  a  few  examples  of  its  lowest  class, 
the  Anellides  or  sea- worms ;"  and  he  quotes  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  Lampeter  species.  These  Lampeter 
JneUides  are  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity  ;  but  they 
belong  not  to  a  low  type  of  AneUide$^  but  to  the  high- 
est type  of  their  class ;  and  there  are  found  in  Wales 
other  creatures  of  far  higher  organization,  such  as  TriUh 
bites,  and  Cq^halapods^  several  thousand  feet  below  them*. 

He  adds,  ''  that  Trilobites  stand  low  in  the  Crus- 
tacea; nor  were  there  any  higher  animals  of  the  order 
(such  as  crabs  and  lobsters)  yet  in  existence."  I 
have  never  seen  Crabs  among  the  fossils  of  the  great 
Cambro-Silurian  groups ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Government  Survey  tell  me  that  they  have. 

He  then  notices  the  Brachiopada,  Pteropoda,  Gas- 
teropoda^ and  Cephalopoda,  in  their  natural  order  on 
an  organic  scale ;  and^he  reasons  on  this  order  as  if 
it  were  historically  true.  A  Brachiopod  {Lingvla)  is 
one  of  our  oldest  known  Mollusks ;  but  it  occurs,  as 
stated  above,  along  with  the  TeUinomya,  which  is  a 
Lamellibranch ;  and  the  Cephalopods  are  found  quite  as 

*  In  the  frontier  chain  of  Scotland  I  found  sixteen  species  of  Grapto- 
htei.  Four  of  them  are  new ;  the  others  (with  one  exception)  are  described 
by  Hall  (Pal«ontology  of  New  York)  from  the  Utica  slate.  These  Grap- 
toHies  of  Scotland  are  associated  with  Anellidet ;  and  they  are,  beyond 
doubt,  of  great  antiquity,  and  perhaps  not  far  from  the  parallel  of  the 
Lampeter  fossils.  They  are,  I  think,  not  so  old  as  the  GraptolUes  found  in 
the  Skiddaw  slate.  (Supra,  note  p.  69.)  The  species  have  been  care- 
fuUy  determined  by  Mr  M'Coy ;  and  the  specimens  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum  prove,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  Graptolitet  belong  to  the  Order  of 
Hjfdroida,  as  was  first  asserted  by  Neilson. 
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low  AA,  and  I  believe  much  lower  than,  the  Pteropodi. 
— Lastly,  he  tells  us  ^'  that  during  the  lower  SOuxiin 
era,  there  was  as  yet  no  fish  nor  any  other  kind  of 
vertebrated  animal,  nor  any  creature  which  lived  <m 
dry  land.*"... Giving  him  all  the  benefit  of  these  asser- 
tions, (which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  establish  on 
mere  negative  evidence),  I  reply,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  land-animals,  or  even  fishes,  among  the 
fossils  of  a  very  deep  sea :  and  that  JUket  of  the  very 
highest  organic  type  are  found  near  the  upper  limit  of 
our  older  Pala^zoic  groups,  When  facts  are  told  histo- 
rically, what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  development! 
Be  it  true  or  false,  it  is  not  suggested  by  Geology ; 
and  WQ  can  see  no  signs  ''  of  the  comparative  newnev 
of  life^^  among  these  most  ancient  fossils  *. 

Passing  on  to  the  Devonian  Fishes  (Placoids  and 
Ganoids),  he  tells  us,  ^'  that  they  are  manifestly  inferior 
to  the  two  other  Orders — Ctenoids  and  Cycloids — 
which  afterwards  came  into  existence*'  (p.  64).  What  is 
so  manifest  to  the  Author  is  not  true  to  nature.  The 
reader  has  some  of  the  evidence  before  himi*.  The 
very  highest  families  of  Sharks,  and  Ganoids  of  the 
noblest  type  and  close  upon  the  Class  of  Reptiles,  are 
found  among  the  Devonian  Fishes. — It  is  not  true 
that  all  these  Ganoids  have  their  backbones  imper- 
fectly represented  by  a  continuous  cartilaginous  chord. 
Some  of  them  at  least  (and  perhaps  most  of  them) 
had  as  true  vertebral  joints  as  any  living  Fishes ;  and 
they  do  not   all  conform   to  the  embryonic   type   of 

*  Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  No.  V. 

f  Note  tupra  p.  64,  »nd  Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  No  III.  ^i 
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hard-boned  Fiflhes.  It  is  not  true  that  in  all  the  Fishes, 
withont  exception,  which  have  been  found  in  the  strata 
of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  the  caudal  fin  is  truly  heteracm'' 
eal^  (p.  66).  And  were  this  true,  it  would  only  prove 
the  worthlessness  of  any  attempt  to  arrange  the  organic 
rank  of  Placoids  and  Oanoids  by  an  appeal  to  the 
embryonic  tails  of  the  Fishes  of  another  Order*. 

Finally,  we  are  taught  (p.  69) — "that,  overlook- 
ing possible  exceptions  of  a  very  dubious  and  narrow 
kind,  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  land-plants^^  during  the 
Devonian  period. — I  must  state  in  reply,  that  the  ex- 
ceptions are  neither  dubious  nor  small  in  number — that 
land-plants  are  found  among  the  Devonian  deposits  of 
our  Island, — and  that  among  the  rocks  of  that  age  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  such  plants  are  numerous. 

If  the  reader  believe  the  previous  statements,  and 
I  wish  not  to  deceive  him,  he  will  at  once  see  how 
widely  different  is  the  history  given  in  the  unerring 
book  of  nature  from  the  fabulous  narrative  in  some 
written  records  of  creation. 

Leaving  what  we  may  call  the  Author's  historical 
narrative,  let  us  next  examine  his  more  general  views  on 
the  origin  of  animated  nature.     Bearing  on  this  sub- 

*  I  know  that  my  opinion  is  of  little  value,  but  I  have  often  wished 
certain  strange  monsters,  such  as  the  Pterichthys  and  Coccosteus,  to  be 
taken  from  the  other  Oanoids,  and  placed  in  some  natural  Order  by  them- 
selves. This  has  been  done  (and  in  no  compliance  with  any  suggestion  of 
mine)  by  Air  M'CSoy,  who  arranges  these  and  kindred  Genera  in  his  Order 
Placodermata{An,  Nat.  Hist,  1846.)  Some  of  them,  at  least,  have  as  per- 
fect vertebra?  as  any  fishes :  and  as  we  find  the  noblest  Ganoids  running 
towards  the  Lacertian  tjrpe ;  so  these  singular  fishes,  cased  in  an  ezo- 
skeleton  of  great  osseous  plates,  may  perhaps  be  found  to  range  toward  the 
type  of  the  Chelonians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  certainly  link  not  on, 
m  was  at  firat  conjectured,  to  the  Articulata, 
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ject,  I  will  first  quote  a  very  characteriatic  paaaage 
from  Ilia  Explanations  (p.  151):  *' In  an  arbitrarj 
system,^  (meaning  by  theso  words  any  system  that 
does  not  imply  the  theory  of  development),  ^^we  have 
scarcely  any  reason  to  expect  mammals  after  reptiles ; 
yet  in  this  order  they  come.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer speaks  of  animals  as  coming  in  adaptation  to 
conditions;  but  this  is  only  true  in  a  limited  senae. 
The  groves  which  formed  the  coal-beds  might  have 
been  a  fitting  habitation  for  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals, as  such  groves  are  at  the  present  day;  yet  we 
see  none  of  the  last  of  these  classes,  and  hardly  any 
trace  of  the  two  first,  in  that  period  of  the  earth. 
Where  the  iguanodon  lived,  the  elephant  mig^t  have 
lived :  but  there  was  no  elephant  at  that  time.  The 
soa  of  the  Lower  Silurian  era  was  capable  of  support- 
ing fish ;  but  no  fish  existed.  It  hence  forcibly  appears 
that  the  theatres  of  life  must  hare  lain  unssfrieeable,  or  ta 
the  possession  of  a  tenantry  inferior  to  fohai  miffhi  have 
enjoyed  them,  for  many  ages.  There  surely  would  have 
been  no  such  waste  allowed  in  a  System  where  Onmi- 
potence  was  working  upon  a  plan  of  minute  attention 
to  specialities.^  I  have  not  time  to  point  out  the  bad 
logic,  the  unwarranted  assertions,  and  the  positive  mis- 
takes of  this  passage :  but  I  may  return  to  the  con- 
cluding sentence,  which  is  mischievous  and  irreverent. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  writes  in  the  last  editicm  of 
The  Vestiges^  (p.  159 — 168):  but  my  limits  compel 
me  to  abridge  the  extracts  from  this  woric.  "  Oiganio 
beings  came  not  at  once,  as  they  mig^t  have  been 
expected  to  do  if  produced  by  some  special  act  on  part 
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of  the  Deity  ....  They  came  in  a  long  sucoeflsion  in  the 
order  of  progresmve  organization.'*^  What  might  have 
been  expected  I  profees  not  to  tell :  but  if  we  are  to 
trost  our  senfles  they  did  not  follow  in  such  an  order  as 
to  Boggeot  a  natural  derivation,  one  from  another. 
Again,  ^*  At  the  beginning  of  geological  investigation 
it  was  thought  that  some  intermediate  external  con- 
ditions ruled  the  appearance  of  particular  classes  of 
animals  at  particular  times  ....  But  it  is  now  seen 
that  the  progress  of  the  animal  world  was  in  its  main 
features  independent  of  such  circumstances.*^  We  may 
ask  in  reply.  By  whom  has  this  been  seen !  Not  by 
the  geologists  who  are  now  doing  the  best  service 
in  the  field.  They,  every  day,  see  more  and  more 
proofs  of  the  modifying  influence  of  conditions;  and 
some  of  them  deny  that  there  are  any  features  of 
animal  progress  which  are  independent  of  conditions. 
He  then  tells  us,  *'  It  was  a  dream  of  the  dawn  of  true 
geology  that  fresh  creations  of  animals  were  connected 
with  great  physical  revolutions  of  the  surface  ....  but 

this  idea  is  likewise  passing  away In  short,  it  is 

becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  organic  progress 
depmided  not  by  any  means  wholly  or  immediately 
upon  external  circumstances,  but  in  a  great  part  upon 
time."  (p.  161.)  What  the  Author  means  by  the 
''dawn  of  geology,"  I  profess  not  well  to  understand:  but 
I  affirm  it  as  certain  truth,  that  the  greatest  changes 
of  organic  types  among  our  strata  are  connected  with 
p^sieal  revohUians ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  change  of  con- 
ditions^ and  not,  properly  speaking,  by  a  lapse  of  time, 
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that  we  can  rationally  interpret  the  organic  sequence 
of  the  old  world.  ''  All  this,""  the  Author  adds,  '<  looks 
unlike  cither  special  working  or  special  willing  on  the  part 
of  the  Creator.'"  Having  given  us  a  history  of  nature, 
not  warranted  by  fact,  he  then  tells  us  this  history 
is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  exercise  of  a  Provi- 
dential and  Creative  will.  I  shall  return  to  this  last 
inference  in  another  part  of  the  Preface :  my  present 
business  is  with  our  Author^s  history,  and  the  physical 
theory  he  pretends  to  found  upon  it. 

How  he  is  to  reconcile  all  the  previous  extracts  to 
the  expression  of  his  more  general  views,  I  profess  not 
to  understand.     Thus,  he  tells  us,  (p.  154),  '*that  life, 
as  it   were,  pressed  in  whenever  and  wherever  there 
were  suitable  conditions :  ^^  yet  within  a  few  pages  he 
tells  us,  as  wo  have  seen,  that  the  phenomena  of  orga- 
nic development  ''ilopended  comparatively  little  upon 
conditions,  but  in  a  great  part  upon  time."     Again,  he 
teaches  us,  '*  that  the  oolitic  continents,  where  only  rep- 
tiles roamed,  could  equally  have  supported  manunalia 
....  yet  mammalia  came  not.''  (p.  161.)    Now  had  these 
unqualifiod  statements  been  true.  Mammals  ought,  on 
his  own   principles,  to   have  been   developed   in  great 
abundance  before  the  end  of  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous 
periods :  for  Mammals  did  come  into  being  during  the 
deposit  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  not  far  from  the  base 
of  the  great  Oolitic  group ;  and  this  at  least  is  true, 
that  not  so  much   as   one   fragment   of  a   terrestrial 
Mammal*s  bone  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Oolites,  the  AV^ealden  beds,  or  the  Chalk. 
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Bat  afUr  the  period  of  the  Chalk,  and  in  the  lowest 
division  of  the  great  Tertiary  series,  terrestrial  Mammals 
appeared  agun ;  and  in  a  comparatively  short  lapse  of 
time,  so  fiir  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence,  they 
multiplied  in  Genera  and  Species,  and  flourished  in 
great  abundance.  Such  facts  seem  to  prove  (whether 
the  transmutation  scheme  be  true  or  false),  that  con- 
ditions, far  more  than  time,  have  in  all  ages  influenced 
the  progression  of  animal  tjrpes. 

I  will  give  the  reader  another  example  of  the 
Author's  logical  skill;  and  it  exhibits  one  of  those 
cases  of  plausible,  verbal  sophistry,  which  have  so  often 
cheated  men,  ill  acquainted  with  facts,  into  unwarrant- 
able conclusions.  After  informing  us  '^  that  (while  we 
are  examining  the  successive  deposits  of  geology)  the 
total  mass  of  animal  creation  puts  on,  more  and  more, 
the  appearance  which  it  now  bears," — he  proceeds  to 
ask  us,  ^^  if  this  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  the  present 
system  of  things  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
past ;  in  which  case,  if  the  present  is  a  natural  system, 
we  have  an  additional  proof  that  the  past  was  a  na- 
tural system  also!''  (p.  162.)  No  one  has  ever  denied 
that  the  whole  geological  sequence  presents  a  series 
of  true  historical  monuments.  We  believe  that  the 
successive  deposits,  of  all  periods,  were  formed  by 
natural  means ;  and  that  the  animals  entombed  within 
them  performed  all  the  functions  of  life  as  animals 
perform  them  now,  and  that  they  flourished  under 
conditions  which  were  in  fit  accordance  with  their 
organic    structure.      But   the    words,    natural   system^ 
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have  two  very  different  meanings  in  the  previous  ex- 
tract. In  the  first  instance,  they  only  mean  that  natural 
sequence  of  organic  life  which  is  going  on  before  our 
eyes  from  one  generation  to  another:  but  in  their 
second  use  they  are  meant  to  imply  that  the  animal 
types  of  one  geological  period  produced  (in  the  way  of 
natural  generation)  the  new  animal  type$  of  the  next 
period ;  and  so  on,  in  a  regularly  ascending  order,  till 
we  reach  the  present  system  of  nature,  in  which  species 
do  not  change.  In  other  words,  that  mollusks  pro- 
duced fishes,  that  fishes  generated  reptiles,  that  rep- 
tiles generated  birds,  that  birds  became  mammals,  and 
that  monkeys  (the  highest  type  of  old  mammals)  be- 
came the  natural  parents  of  the  human  family.  By  a 
slippery  use  of  the  words,  natural  system,  the  Author 
im{>OBes  on  the  careless  reader,  and  perhaps  imposes 
ou  himself.  If  this  pedigree  be  true,  we  may  well 
ask,  as  Cuvier  did  nearly  forty  years  since,  paurquai  let 
entrailles  de  la  terre  n^ont-eUes  point  cansertS  lee  nroiifi- 
mens  cTune  gvnialogie  si  curieuse  ?  He  found  no  traces 
of  it  among  the  rocks  above  the  Chalk ;  and  since  his 
time  geologists  have  spared  no  pains  to  discover  and 
interpret  the  oldest  records  of  creation ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  have  read  them,  they  find  not  one  leaf  of  thii 
monstrous  genealogy ;  nor  is  its  possible  existence  sug- 
gested by  any  hint  which  they  have  derived  from  their 
ancient  documents.  Here  I  conclude  my  remarks  on 
the  organic  series  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  so  far  as  it 
bears  on  the  theory  of  development. 
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J  6.     FosiUs  of  the  Secondary  Division^  S^c. 

While  we  ascend  from  the  Palaeozoic  (or  Primary) 
to  the  lowest  Secondary  groups,  we  continually  meet 
with  proofs  of  great  internal  movements  and  altered 
physical  conditions.  Beds  piled  on  one  another,  and 
sometimes  in  a  discordant  position — great  heaps  of 
conglomerate — abraded  fragments  ground  down  into 
beds  of  sandstone,  marl,  and  mud,  generally  of  a  deep 
red  colour — these  are  the  physical  monuments  of  the 
period  ;  and  they  may  be  traced  through  the  European 
Continent,  and  the  British  Isles,  and  (with  some  change 
of  mineral  type)  through  wide  tracts  of  North  America. 
Volcanic  action  on  a  vast  scale  may,  perhaps,  have 
supplied  the  materials  whereby  the  sea  in  many  places 
became  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  whereby  the  older 
types  of  marine  organic  Ufe  were,  through  many  re- 
gions, utterly  destroyed.  Trees,  however,  flourished 
during  this  time  upon  the  land,  and  were  sometimes 
washed  down  into  the  sea  and  saved  from  entire  de- 
struction ;  for  we,  hero  and  there,  find  their  petrified 
trunks  among  these  red  deposits.  Tortoises,  gigantic 
Batrachians,  and  other  strange  Reptiles,  were,  during 
this  tumultuous  period,  crawling  near  the  margin  of 
the  sea ;  for  we  sometimes  (though  rarely)  find  their 
bones,  but  more  frequently  the  marks  of  their  foot- 
steps, on  strata  deposited  at  this  period  between  the 
high-  and  low-water  level. 

The  whole  series  of  the  deposits  above  noticed  is 
called  TriaSj  and  has  been  divided,  by  the  geologists 
s.  D.  ^  g 
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of  Germany,  into  threo  groups— tho  Buntir^iandgUiii^ 
the  Mwekelrkalk^  and  tho  Keuper — which  are  followed 
in  a  regular  ascending  order  by  the  Oolitic  series  and 
the  Chalk.  The  middle  group  of  the  three  (ifttfcA^ 
talk)  abounds  in  fossils;  and  it  gives  us  one  good 
marine  fauna  between  the  PaIaK)zoic  rocks  and  the  Lias 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolites. 

Unfortunately  this  middle  group  is  not  found  in 
the  British  Isles.      Its  absence  may,  I  think,  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  all  those  parts  of  the  sea, 
out  of  which  in  after  times  rose  up  our  Island,  were 
turbid  and  deeply  tinged  by  the  continued  agency  of 
volcanic  fires :  and  that  great  changes  of  level  did  take 
place  at  this  time,  is  proved  by  tho  fact,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  Now  red-sandstone  of  England  is  not  unusu- 
ally deposited  on  the  broken  edges  of  the  upheaved  red. 
beds  which  we  find  below  them.     Be  this  explanatioa. 
right  or  wrong,  tho  sea  was  for  a  time  less  turbid  in. 
that  part  of  the  world  where  we  now  find  central  Oer-- 
many  and  an  adjacent  part  of  France,  and  the  con — 
temporaneous  deposits  were  of  a  more  ordinary  colour  z- 
and  in  conformity  with  these  conditions  there  flourished- 
the  noble  marine  fauna  of  the  Musehel-kalk.      But  thie^ 
fauna  was  in  its  turn  destniyed-— the  sea  again  became 
red  and  turbid ;  and  the  Keuper  of  France  and  Oer— 
many  became  physically  identical  with  those  beds  of 
our  New  red-sandstone  which  form  the  top  of  the  whol9 
series  here  described,  and  are  packed  immediately  under 
the  Lias  beds  and  Oolites. 

The  fossils  of  the  Muschd-kalk  give  us  therefore 
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the  first  difltinot  organic  step  among  the  marine  deposits, 
after  we  leave  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  begin  our  ascent 
among  those  of  the  great  Secondary  division.  What 
then  are  the  organic  types  we  find  in  tins  fauna  of  the 
Mwchelrkalk  ?  I  will  answer  this  question  in  the 
words  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer :  "  We  do  not  here 
find  so  much  as  one  single  species  with  which  wo  are 
familiar  in  the  Pakeozoic  series.  All  the  older  Families 
and  Orders  have  disappeared,  and  even  the  Saurians 
difier  in  Order  from  those  of  the  preceding  epoch.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nature  has  destroyed  all 
her  old  moulds  of  workmanship,  and  begun  a  new  work 
on  a  different  plan.  Yet  is  there  (in  thoso  parts  of 
the  world  whore  we  find  the  Muschel-kalk)  no  break 
or  interruption  in  the  regular  sequence  of  deposits. 
We  accept  these  facts  of  nature  as  we  find  them.  The 
physical  conditions  of  the  earth  were  changed,  and 
Creative  Wisdom  called  into  new  being  organic  struc- 
tures to  suit  the  change.  With  this  we  are  content ; 
and  we  defy  any  man  living,  whatever  may  be  his 
knowledge,  to  prove  that  in  these  steps  of  the  great 
ascending  series  'the  stages  of  advance  were  very 
smair — 'only  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  gestation, 
an  event  simply  natural' — 'a  development  from  species 
to  species/ — '  phenomena  of  a  simple  and  a  modest  cha- 
racter !  *  Assertions  more  opposed  to  the  works  of 
ancient  nature  were  never  before  recorded  in  the  writ- 
ten language  of  a  gratuitous  hypothesis*.'' 

•  See  Edinburgh  Review y  No.  clxv.  p.  52;  and  Vestiges,  &c.  3rd 
Edition,  p.  231. 

^2 
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I  entreat  the  academic  readers,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing Discourse  is  more  immediately  addressed,  to 
examine  for  themselves,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum,  (thanks  to  Mr  M'Coy,  now  in 
excellent  arrangement,)  the  organic  sequence  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  scries ;  and  they  will  there  see 
good  evidence  for  these  strong  affirmations  of  the  Re- 
viewer; to  which,  indeed,  nothing  has  been  opposed 
but  vague  hypotheses.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that 
the  intervening  and  connecting  types  might  have  ex- 
isted in  some  remote  seas  from  which  they  passed  by 
migration  to  that  part  of  the  ocean  out  of  which  central 
Germany  was  elevated  in  after  times :  but  we  have 
neither  positive  facts  nor  probable  presumption. for  the 
hypothesis :  for  there  is  neither  gradation  nor  mingling 
of  Species,  so  far  as  we  know,  between  the  newer 
Palaeozoic  types  and  those  of  the  Muschel-kalk :  nor 
are  there  in  those  parts  of  Germany  and  France  where 
we  find  the  Muschd-kalk  any  indications  of  break  or 
interruption  among  the  deposits  which  might  suggest  to 
the  mind  a  notion  that  some  great  links  of  the  organic 
chain  have  been  lost.  Again,  certain  organic  families 
(for  example  Orthoceratitos)  are  found,  in  a  few  rare 
instances  (for  example,  among  the  Alps),  straggling 
beyond  their  ordinary  bounds  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Secondary  groups  :  but  they  shew  no  deviation  from 
their  normal  structure,  nor  any  passage  towards  the 
kno^n  Secondarj'  types  of  Drachiopoda.  They  offer  no 
argument  for  the  theory  of  development :  but  they  do 
seem  to  shew,  that  in  all  cases,  both  the  beginning 
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and  the  end  of  organic  families  depended  rather  ^lier, 
physical  conditions  than  upon  time*. 

Lastly,  it  might  perhaps  be  urged,  that  allowing 
nature  to  have  broken  her  ancient  moulds  of  workman- 
ship when  she  commenced  with  the  fauna  of  the  Mus- 
chel-kalk^  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  she  began  her 
work  afresh,  and  completed  it  in  the  way  of  natural 
development.     If  so,  we  ought  to  see  some  traces  of 
this  mode  of  working  among  the  successive  beds ; — but 
we  find  no  such  trace ;  for  the  fossils  of  the  group  are 
not  produced,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  approximate 
order  of  any  conceivable  organic  scale.      Well  may  wo 
again  (in  the  words  of  Cuvier)  ask  those  who  affirm  the 
theory  of  development,  "  Paurquoi  les  entrailles  de  la 
terre  rCont  elles  point  conservt  les  monuniens  (Tune  pcnca- 
logie  si  curieviseV 

After  we  have  ascended  from  the  Mmchel-kalk  to 
the  Lias  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new  fauna.  The  great 
series  of  fossils  derived  from  the  two  formations  are 
seen,  side  by  side,  in  our  Museum,  and  do  not  inter- 
change so  much  as  one  single  species.  It  is,  however,  true, 
that  there  is  what  might,  in  popular  language,  bo  called 
a  family-likeness  between  the  two  faunas;  and  the  fossils 
of  the  Mmchdrkalk  are  much  nearer  to  the  organic  types 

•  We  have  many  examples  of  this  fact  among  the  Secondary  groups. 
For  example — Some  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Oxford  clay  are  cut 
off  by  the  coral-reefs  and  stone -beds  of  the  middle  Oolite,  and  do  not  re- 
appear in  the  overlying  Kimmeridge  clay.  But  in  other  places,  where 
the  reefs  are  wanting,  and  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  sea  presents  a  con- 
tinuous series  oi  similar  conditions,  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Oxford 
clay  rise  up  into  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  there  abound  along  with 
fossils  characteristic  of  the  upper  formation. 
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vho  Lias  than  thoy  aro  to  the  types  of  tho  newest 
Pakcozoic  rocks.  Still  there  is  a  great  organic  interval 
between  the  two  fossil  groups,  which  no  theory  of  natural 
development  can  explain,  without  some  new  intervention 
of  hyi>othesis.  And  the  same  difficulties  meet  us  again 
and  again  as  we  ascend,  step  by  step,  through  the  several 
deposits  till  we  have  reached  the  upper  limits  of  tho 
Chalk  where  the  Secondary  deposits  end.  Tho  facts  of 
Geology  supply  us  therefore  with  a  great  cumuhitivo 
argument  against  the  theory  of  development.  But 
I  must  forbear.  W^ere  I  to  describe  the  successive 
Secondary  groups,  and  attempt  to  enumerate  their  most 
characteristic  fossils,  this  Preface  must  change  its  form, 
and  become  a  treatise  of  Geology.  Tliis,  at  least,  I  may 
affirm,  that  the  phenomena,  when  considered  in  detail, 
do  not  suggest  the  theory  of  development. 

Let  me,  however,  crave  tho  reader^s  patience  whil^ 
I  give  a  short  synopsis  of  the  facts  which  bear  on  th^* 
liistorical  development  of  the  four  highest  Classes  o^ 
the  animal  kingdom  to  the  end  of  tho  Secondary  period: 
viz.  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals. 

Fishes, — It  appears  that  the  very  oldest  fossil-fished 
of  which  we  find  traces  among  the  Pakcozoic  strata^ 
aro  of  a  very  high  organic  type ;  and  that  in  not  on^ 
of  them  is  there  the  remotest  proof  (as  was  onc^^ 
supposed)  of  such  near  affinities  to  Crustaceans  or  an;^ 
other  Articulata,  as  to  imply  a  natural  passage  frooc^ 
one  Class  to  the  other:  and  the  same  might  be  said  o^ 
all  other  organic  types  below  tho  Class  of  Fishes.  Th 
several  Classes  are  as  abruptly  defined  as  they  aro  i 
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the  Kraig  worid,  And  do  not  gradttate  one  into  another. 
Thew  uwieot  Fialiw  have  tbereforo  no  true  organio 
bue  to  rett  npoa;  and  there  are  no  anterior  fomu  of 
aatnte,  bronj^t  to  lig^t  by  geologists,  from  which  we 
tan  sappow  them,  ev«i  on  the  theory  of  development, 
to  hare  sprung  in  the  way  of  natnral  generation. 

Again,  the  Fishes  of  the  Secondary  period  sre 
eminently  charaeteristio ;  and  distinct  species  are  found 
in  nearly  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  whole  series  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Lias  to  the  top  of  the  Chalk.  "  Even 
allowing  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  the  change  of  Spe- 
cie! by  development,  the  supposition  will  not  help  us ; 
tot  we  shall  afterwards  be  compelled,  on  thia  hypothesis, 
to  uk  for  many  sudden  changes  ^m  Family  to  Family, 
ud  from  Order  to  Order.  And  surely  this  would  be 
thought  a  little  too  much  for  '  the  simple  and  modest 
^diuces'  of  nature*."  Those  who  wish  to  follow  out 
^*  nibjeot  may  consult  the  Povtong  FomUi  of  Agas- 
^  and  especially  his  historical  scheme  of  development 
given  in  his  first  volume  (p.  1 70).  All  the  Foasil-Fishes, 
•^iribed  in  that  great  work,  till  we  reach  the  base  of 
w  Cretaceous  groups,  are  either  Placoids  or  Ganoids : 
*oii  \iitj  are  divided  into  Families,  Genera,  and  Species, 
^e  of  the  Families  begin  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
^  aorvive  (though  afler  many  changes  of  specific  type) 
"'  OQr  present  seas.  Others  flourish  and  expand  during 
""e  or  more  periods,  and  then  decay.  Several  Families, 
•ft«r  playing  an  important  part  in  the  past  history  of 
'tttOFQ,  disappear  altogether  on  the  ascending  scale,  and 
*  Edinburgh  Revitv,  p.  S3. 
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are  seen  no  more.  But  in  thin  great  dcheme,  which 
places  before  the  eyes  tlie  true  hiBtorical  progress  of 
nature,  there  ia  no  confusion  of  family  types,  nor  any 
obliteration  of  the  organic  intervals  between  them. 

One  more  quotation  will  complete  all  that  I  need 
state  on  the  presiMit  question.     *'  Lot  us  next  come  to 
the   Cretaceous   system,   and   analyse   the   phenomena 
in  the  same  manner.     This  deposit  indicates  a  great 
change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  old  sea;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  fact,  we  also  find  a  great  change 
in  many  of  the  organic  types.      It  is  here  that  we  have 
the  first  traces  of  animal  species  still  living,  and  they 
belong  to  Tn/usona;  but  all  (or  very  nearly  all)  the 
nobler  organic  forms  of  the  Chalk  are  of  extinct  Genera 
or  Specios.       But    we  will  confine   ourselves  to  fossil 
Fishes.    (1)  We  find  four  Families  whicli,  commencing;' 
amon^  some  of  the  older  systems,  pass  into  the  Chalk* 
(with  changes  of  generic  and  specific  type ;)   and  afler^ 
wards  (with  corresponding  changes)  pass  into  our  pre — 
sent  seas.    Two  of  these  Families  (Squalus  and  Ray)  go 
on  continually  increasing  as  we  ascend.      (2)  The  twc^ 
Orders  of  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids  now  make  their  appear^ — 
ance  for  the  frsi  time,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  poodljf 
Families !    They  arc  separated  by  a  wide  organic  inter  - 
val  from  all  the  older  Families  and  Orders;  and  they  ar^ 
the  Fishes  witii  which  we  are  now  most  familiar  amon^ 
the  living  forms  of  nature.    All  these  eighteen  Families 
(but   with  various   generic  or    specific    changes)    pasB 
through  the  Tertiarj'  period  into  the  modem  seas ;  ami* 
in  addition,  there  are  a  few  Families  which  began  during 
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the  Tertiary  periods,  and  are  still  living  in  our  own 
times.  How  are  we  to  account  for  all  this  on  any 
theory  of  development,  which  gives  us  only  '  a  simple 
and  modest^  change  from  one  species  to  another! 
Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  possibility  of 
specific  changes  in  a  Genus  oione  FamUy — how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  two  new  Orders 
and  eigliteen  new  Families  ?  The  facts  of  nature  are 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  theory.  They  crush  it 
to  atoms."  {E.  B.  p.  55,) 

At  the  end  of  his  great  work,  and  after  a  philoso- 
phical survey  of  the  whole  history  of  fossil  Fishes,  which 
he  had  studied  in  the  book  of  nature,  from  the  oldest 
chapter  to  the  newest,  M.  Agassiz  deliberately  records 
his  opinion  of  the  theory  of  development  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  //  faut  nccessairement  remonter  a  tine 
cause  plus  elevee^  et  reconnoftre  des  influences  plus  puis- 
santes,  exergant  sur  la  nature  entiere  une  action  plus  di- 
rected si  Von  ne  vent  pas  se  moutoir  tternellement  dam  un 
cercle  ricieux.  Quant  a  moi^  fai  la  conviction  que  les 
especes  ont  etc  crils  successivement  a  differentes  reprises ; 

et  que  les  changeniens  quelles  ont  subis  durant  tine 

ipofpie  gcologique  ne  sont  que  tres  secondnires^  et  ne  tlennent 
qua  leur  plus  ou  moins  grande  feco^nditt^  et  a  des  migra- 
tlons  suAordonnees  a  des  influences  de  Vcpoquey 

Reptiles, — Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  one 
or  two  obscure,  but  undoubted  fragments  of  Reptile 
skeletons,  have  been  discovered  among  the  old  Carbo- 
niferous strata  of  Europe  and  America :  but  no  traces 
of  such  fossils  have  yet  been  found  among  the  Carbo- 
niferous rocks  of  the  British  Isles,  notwithstanding  the 
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enormous  excavations  which  arc  <Iaily  carried  on  among 
them.  Three  (fonera  of  Ueptiles— the  Thecodonts,  the 
Pakcosaurs,  ami  the  (so-called)  Monitors  of  Thuringia 
— are  found  in  the  (Permian)  group  of  rocks  which 
overlies  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  forms  the  highest 
limits  of  the  Palaeozoic  Division.  These  throe  Genera 
belong  to  the  Lacertilian  Order  of  Owen,  and  are 
therefore  of  a  high  organic  type. 

Ascending  next  to  the  base  of  the  Secondary  series 
(represented  in  England  by  the  New  red-sandstone  and 
saliferous  marls ;  and  more  (K^rfectly  on  the  Contineot 
by  the  Triamc  system)  we  find  within  it  many  traces 
of  the   Reptile   Class.     Among  them  are   Cheloniaiu 
and  gigantic  Batrachians.     The  Rhynchosaur  and  the 
Dicynodon  appear,  on  the  best  evidence  we  possess,  to 
have  belonged  to  this  period.     The  former  is  like    a 
Chelonian  in  having  mandibles  without  teeth ;  but   i^ 
its  general  bony  structure  it  is  a  true  Lacertian.     Tl:»® 
latter  has  two  large  tusks  (like  those  of  a   Wahu.^) 
fixed  in  its  upper  jaw;  but  its  cranium  and  skelet^^'^ 
are  of  the  true  Saurian  type. 

Other  organic   remains   belonging  to   this   peri^^ 
have,  no  doubt,  escaped  notice ;  but  in  addition  to  it^^ 
traces  above  mentioned,  I  may  add^that  numen^^^ 
Reptiles  loft  their  foot-prints,  which  are  still  seen  ^^ 
the  muddy  and  sandy  beds  that  were  formed  on  ihfi 
ancient  shores;  and  imperfect  as  the  evidence  is,    '^ 
justifies  us  in  drawing  the  conclusion — that  during  tb^ 
period  of  the  New  red-sandstone    many  cold-blood^ 
monsters  were  crawling  on  the  land,  and  on  the  shor^ 
of  the  ancient  estuaries. 
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During  the  epoch  of  tho  MuscheUkalk  (the  middle 
division  of  tho  Triassic  system)  Enaliosaurs  seem  to  have 
abounded.  They  are  of  a  low  organic  type,  and  were 
incapable  of  walking  on  dry  land :  and  of  all  known 
Reptiles  they  make  the  nearest  approach  to  Fishes. 
New  Genera  of  the  same  reptilian  Order  swarmed  in 
the  seas  during  the  epoch  of  the  Lias  and  the  Oolites, 
and  disappeared,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  near  the 
base  of  the  Chalk.  Side  by  side  with  these  Reptilians 
of  a  more  humble  t}rpe  flourished  Crocodilians  and  other 
Reptiles  of  a  very  high  organic  grade ;  and  contempo- 
raneously with  these  flourished  also  Reptilian  Orders 
(such  as  Pterodactyls  and  Dinosaurs),  to  which  we  find 
no  analogous  types  in  the  living  world — Tho  Pterodac- 
tyls, as  the  name  implies,  were  true  Reptiles  with  mem- 
braneous wings,  like  those  of  a  bat. — The  Dinosaurs 
were  creatures  of  gigantic  stature,  with  marrow-bones 
and  ponderous  muscular  limbs  like  those  of  Pachy- 
derms, and  exhibited,  in  their  collective  anatomical 
characters,  the  noblest  forms  of  Reptile  life  that  ever 
were  created:  yet  they  all  seem  to  have  perished 
before  the  period  of  the  Chalk.  Lastly,  the  collective 
Saurian  fauna  of  the  Chalk  is  of  an  inferior  grade  to 
the  corresponding  fauna  of  the  Oolitic  series. 

On  a  review  of  all  these  facts  we  may  affirm,  that 
several  Genera  of  Reptiles  were  called  into  being  near 
the  end  of  the  Pateozoic  period — that  three  of  these 
Genera  (at  tho  least)  were  of  a  high  organic  type — 
that  new  Genera  and  new  Orders  were  successively 
added  till  the  Saurian  Class  reached  its  most  \^eTfcc\. 
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<levelopincnt — and  that  it  aftorv^'ards  underwent  a  de- 
cline before  the  end  of  the  Secondar}'  period,  both  in 
the  number  of  its  Ordere  and  in  the  grade  of  ita 
highest  organic  types.  Faet«  such  as  those  throw  no 
difficulties  in  our  way,  while  we  see,  during  every  step 
we  take  in  the  natural  world,  the  marks  of  Creative 
Intolligence.  They  simply  tell  us  that  successive  or- 
ganic types  were  adapted  to  successive  conditions  of 
the  earth :  but  they  are  at  open  war  with  the  theory 
of  development ;  which  refers  all  these  organic  changes 
to  mere  material  causes-^affirms  them  to  be  propresiite 
— and  to  have  been  brought  about  not  so  much  by  a 
change  of  conditions  a^  by  a  long  lap^e  of  time. 

What  was  the  earliest  form  of  Ueptile  life?    The 
true  answer  to  such  a  question  may,  from   the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  for  ever  remain  in  doubt.     Within  tKo 
last  four  years  the  grounds  of  evidence  have  shifted,  aii*l 
may  shift  again.     But  I  will,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a«"- 
gument,  assume  it  as  a  fact  proved,  that  the  first  Re^^^ 
tiles  were  Enaliosaurians.     Could,  then,  the  humble^^ 
type  of  these   animals    npring,   in  the  way  of  natuir^^ 
generation,  from  Fishes  I    Professor  Owen  gives  to  tta-  ^ 
question  a  negative  reply.     It  is  a  subject  on  whic^** 
he  is  better  infonned  than  any  living  physiologist ;  ac>  ** 
he  tells  usy  '*  that  through  no  known  forms  of  {oe&^ 
animals  can  we  diminish  the  wide  inten'al  which  divid^^ 
the  Sauroid  Fishes  from  the  Ichthyosaurus."      As  tb^ 
subject  is  one  of  vital  import  to  the  theor)'  of  develops 
ment,  I  have  also  consulted  M.  Agassiz  (whose  labours  in 
the  anatomical  examination  of  fossil  Fishes  are  so  well 
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known)  on  the  answer  we  must  give  to  the  previous 
question,  and  his  reply  is  now  before  me.  He  consi- 
ders the  Ichthyosaurus  as  the  best  generic  Reptilian 
type  to  bring  into  near  comparison  with  Fishes,  and 
concludes  in  the  following  words  :  "  Enfin^  y  a-t-il  quel- 
ques  raisons  de  eonsiderer  les  Ictkyamures  comme  d^  de^ 
seendans  des  poissons  Saurides  antcrieurs  a  rapparition 
de  C48  reptiles  ?  Pas  la  moindre.  Je  considereraU  tn^me 
tout  naturaliste^  qui  poseroit  au  sirieux  cette  question^ 
comnie  incapable  de  la  discuter  et  de  la  juger,  II  se  met- 
troit  en  dehors  de  toute  rSaHtcj  et  raisonneroit  seuletnent 
sur  une  base  de  sa  creation  et  nan  jmnt  par  induction,'''' 
After  this  reply  I  will  not  insult  the  reader  by  asking 
him  whether  the  three  or  four  Genera  of  Lacortilians 
in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  can  be  considered  as  the 
immediate  progeny  of  Sauroid  Fishes. 

Secondly,  can  we  give  any  colour  of  truth  to  the 
theory  of  transmutation  by  taking  many  independent 
lines  of  organic  ascent  from  the  first  humble  types  I 
By  assuming  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis  wo  gain  no- 
thing for  the  theory ;  for  it  helps  us  not  towards  any 
true  historical  development  of  the  animal  kingdom.  If 
we  take  a  thousand  lines  of  assumed  organic  ascent 
from  the  primeval  types,  and  suppose  the  changing 
forms  on  each  line  to  be  brought  about  in  the  way  of 
natural  generation,  wo  must  further  suppose  that  the 
organic  changes  on  this  ascending  linear  scale  are  made 
by  *'  modest  steps  '** — by  the  gradual  sliding  of  one 
species  into  another.  Without  some  such  conception 
as  this  we  cannot  give  the  similitude  of  natural  tvvitVv 
to  our  h/potbesis.    Now  if  this  genealogy  be  true,  'wci 
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ought  to  find  some  traces  of  it  among  nature^s  works  : 
but  we  look  for  it  in  vain ;  and  at  every  turn  we  may 
ask,  in  the  words  of  Cuvier,  ^^pourquai  les  entrailles  de 
la  terre  n'ont  elles  point  conserve  les  monumens  (Ttme 
ffinealoffie  si  curieuse?*'  Taking  the  whole  aggregate 
of  fossil  Species  and  grouping  them  chronologically,  we 
cannot  construct  out  of  them  so  much  as  one  single 
ascending  organic  line  without  such  breaks  of  con- 
tinuity as  are  in  deadly  antagonism  with  the  theory 
of  development.  If  wo  begin  with  some  of  the  best 
marked  families  of  Badiaia,  we  find  them  arranged  on 
no  organic  scale  that  is  chronological.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  many  of  the  Articulata  and  Mollmca ; 
and  the  same  negative  fact  is  still  more  impressively 
brought  before  us  in  the  Class  of  Fishes. 

But  to  return  to  the  Reptiles.  We  find  not  the 
ancient  Genera  and  Species  in  any  true  order  of  natural 
development ;  and  looking  at  the  whole  collective  Class 
during  the  Secondary  period,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
one  time  progressive  and  afterwards  retrogressive:  and 
if  we  descend  to  the  consideration  of  single  lines  of  sup- 
posed organic  ascent,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  Ena- 
liosaurian,)  wc  are  no  nearer  to  the  assumed  hypothesis. 
So  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes  we  find  the  type 
of  the  Plesiosaur  preceding  that  of  the  Ichthyosaur :  yet 
the  Ichthyosaur  is  on  a  lower  organic  grade  than  the 
Plesiosaur.  Again,  if  wo  take  the  Batrachian  line, 
and  suppose  it  derived  from  Fishes  by  a  natural  law 
of  transmutation,  we  may  ask — Are  the  oldest  known 
Batrachians  of  a  lower  and  more  fish- like  type  than 
our  living    frogs   or  toads'.      1  \ie\\^NCi  \3ci^  ^cswtxary. 
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The  olde6t  known  Batrachians  are  not,  as  Owen  tells 
18,  "elevated Fishes,  but  degraded  Crocodiles."  But  I 
most  forbear  ;  as  all  illustrations  that  depend  for  their 
vsJue  upon  details,  are  unfit  for  this  Preface. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  asked,  Can  we  not  account  for 
the  varying  organic  forms  of  the  old  world,  by  a  lateral 
expansion  of  our  ascending  lines  ^thereby  breaking 
down  the  boundaries  between  Genera  and  Orders,  and 
gradually  producing  an  apparent  confusion  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  successive  animal  types  ?  We  reply, 
that  there  is  no  confusion  in  nature  to  justify  the  rash 
hypothesis  this  question  implies.  The  Orders  and  Ge. 
nera  of  the  fossil  Reptiles  are  quite  as  sharply  defined 
as  they  are  among  the  Reptiles  of  the  living  world  ; 
and  there  is  no  confusion  in  their  organic  types.  To 
derive  hypothetically  one  Reptile  Order,  or  one  Genus, 
from  another,  might  prove  a  man  disqualified  to  discuss 
or  pass  a  judgment  on  any  question  in  physiology ; 
but  could  prove  nothing  else.  The  hypothesis  would 
have  no  resting-place  in  nature;  and  would  involve 
an  absurdity  not  less  than  that  of  pretending  to  breed 
a  rabbit  from  a  rhinoceros,  or  a  hog  from  a  hippo- 
potamus. 

jBirefo.— All  the  supposed  traces  of  Birds  among 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  have  so  far  turned  out  to  bo 
apocr}^hal :  but  impressions  of  the  footsteps  of  animals 
of  this  Class  abound  in  some  parts  of  North  America, 
among  rocks  of  the  age  of  our  New  red-sandstone;  and 
the  most  remarkable  and  abundant  Species  seem  to 
have    been   Struthionidw  and   Gralloe,     According  to 
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tlie    lU-velopiiK'Ut    thuory.    tlic-    Chiss    ought    to    have 
Htartc'd   with  ihi."  aquatic  an<l  natatorial  families;  but 
tlu'  I'vitK'iioc,  it'  \VL'  arr  to  sijuaro  <»ur  thi'ory  with  tact»s 
rather  iH»inlf*   to  a  contrary   couelueion.      A   very  few 
ohscuro    frai^iiK'Hts    of   the    ^k(.*K't«>ns  of  Birds  appear 
amoiii;  thf  Oolitic  group.-? ;   ami,  lastly,  one  or  two  well- 
mark  e*l  bones  of  a«iiiatie  Birds   have  been  found  in  tho 
Chalk. — Such  is  the  inenirru  evidence  we  derive  from 
Binls  <lurincj  the  lon^  Secondary  period — assuredly  of 
little  value  for  anv  theorv,  and  far  toi»  broken  and  im- 
perlect  to  tell  us  the  exact  ejioch  when  this  Class  eamo 
into  bein<];,   or  the  manner  in  which  the  Genera  were 
irratlually  developed.      Their  existence   is,   however,    sl 
fact ;   and.  how  are  we  to  account  for  it  (  According  to 
the  theory  of  development,  they  mu.<t  have  sprung  fron"!- 
some  preceding  vertebrate  type  in  the  way  of  naturi:**^ 
generation  :    but  not  the  shadow  of  any  proof  has  bec*"*"^ 
given  in  support   of  this  genealogy.      I^y  none  of  tl:^*^ 
ancient  forms  of  ori^anic  life  has  the  wide  interval  h^^' 
tween  Fishes,  Ke[>tiles,  and   Birds,  been  so  interpolate?'  ^ 
as  to  place  tin.'  boundaries  l.»etween  them  iu  any  doub  "^* 
The^e  boundaries  are  as  plain  in  the  ancient  as  in  tl^*-  *^ 
living  woi'ld  :    and  while   wo  assert  that   Birds  spraiB-  £ 
from  Ile[)tile.s  or  from  Fishes,   we  assume  a  faet  thi-*-^ 
violates  tho  whole  economy  of  nature,  is  at  open  w^  ^ 
with   all    the    analogies    of    the    living    world,    and  i^^ 
which   Geology   gives    us    not    one    scrap   of  evidenc^^- 
And   thus,   while   we  pretend    to    base   our   hypothesis? 
on    the   livitlence   of  Geology,    we    explain    away    tho^ 
evich-nce  by  the  mere  assumption  of  our  hypothesis.   Th© 
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eocb  of  inductive  truth  can  never  be  advanced  by  such 
a  wretched  abuse  of  reasoning. — Let  it  not  be  said  in 
reply,  that  we  find  winged  Reptiles  among  the  Secondary 
rocka.     In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  we 
hare  as  good  a  proof  that  Pterodactyls  came  into  being 
after  Birds,  as  we  have  that  Birds  came  into  being 
after  oertun  Genera  of  Reptiles :   and   were  it   now 
proved  that  Pterodactyls  preceded  Birds,  the  theory 
would  not  advance  one  step ;  for  these  winged  Reptiles 
flhew  no  near   organic   affinities   with    Birds.     Their 
meet  important  organic  affinities  point  in  a  different 
direction.    Taking,  therefore,  known  facts  and  analogies 
for  our  guide,  we  affirm  that  the  earliest  Birds  of  the 
old  worid  have  no  natural  zoological  base  to  rest  upon. 
How  then  were  Birds  called  into  being  i  We  reply, 
'^liat  they  were  created.     The  word  expresses  the  exact 
cdondition  of  our  knowledge.     It  assumes  the  existence 
of  an  Intelligent  Power   in  nature  acting  with   pro- 
spective wisdom ;  and  it  tacitly  affirms,  as  a  negative 
f^t,  that  we  comprehend  not  the  manner   in   which 
"^liiB  form   of  organic  life  began.     It   was  exactly  by 
l^e  reasoning  from  the  Class  of  Fishes  that  Agassiz 
^trived  at  a  similar  conclusion.     He  was  wearied  by 
^H  eternal  movement  in  a  vicious  circle,  and  was  con- 
^^Qt  to  express  his  knowledge  in  modest  terms,  which 
^gfaUy  defined  its  boundaries ;  and  he  did  not  blindly 
^^tore  to  soar  higher  still  by  casting  down  the  steps 
hereby  he  had  mounted  so  far,  and  by  discarding  all 
the  analogies  which  had  hitherto  guided  him  to  the 
<H)nception  of  general  truths. 

8.  D.  h 
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Mammals, — The  remains  of  no  Mammals,  either 
terreBtrial  or  marine,  have  been  yet  fomid  below  the 
Oolitic  system.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  British  Oo- 
lites (the  Stonesfield  slate),  portions  of  the  jaws  of  two 
Genera  of  Marsupials  were  long  since  discovered ;  and 
these  are  the  oldest  known  Mammals.  A  single  Cetacean 
bone  (probably  derived  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay)  was 
found  by  myself,  some  years  since,  near  Ely ;  and  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  solitary  example  of  a  Mammal'^s  bone 
from  the  upper  Oolites.  Lastly,  the  bone  of  no  Mam- 
mal, either  terrestrial  or  marine,  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  yet  found  in  any  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Such  is  our  very  meagre  evidence  respecting  the  early 
types  of  the  Mammal  Class.  Two  questions  offer  them- 
selves for  our  consideration.  (1  st.)  Does  this  evidence  give 
us  any  proof  of  a  supposed  fact  (assumed  by  the  author 
of  The  Vestiges)^  that  marine  Mammals  preceded  the  ter- 
restrial \  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes  it  proves  just  the 
contrary.  (2dly.)  Can  we  derive,  in  the  way  of  natural 
generation,  the  two  Genera  of  Marsupials  from  any 
known  anterior  form  of  organic  life  I  J  willingly  adopt 
the  words  of  Agassiz  (given  by  him  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion not  one  jot  more  unreasonable) :  "  Je  considSre- 
rois  mrcme  tout  naturaliste  qui  poseroit  au  serieux  c^iU 
question^  comme  incapable  de  la  discuter  et  de  la  juger. 
II  se  mettroit  en  dehors  de  touie  reality,"  One  who 
has  told  us  of  hatching  a  rat  from  a  gooseys  egfi^, 
may  think  it  but  a  modest  miracle  to  hatch  a  Stones- 
field  Marsupial  from  a  Triassic  Struthio — a  Kangaroo 
from  a  Cassowary :  till  he  has  performed  his  first  miracle 
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we  may  well  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  second.  I 
aflBrm,  then,  that  the  Stonesfield  Marsupials  are  phe- 
nomena unexplamed  by  the  theory  of  development; 
that  their  genealogical  line  is  broken ;  and  that  they 
have  no  true  organic  base  to  rest  upon.  Are  we  to 
talk  of  ^^  modest  steps  ^^  as  we  advance  towards  the 
theory  of  development,  while  at  every  moment  we  are 
taking  immodest  strides  which  carry  us  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  natural  world!  To  make  the  theory 
probable  we  must  seek  for  some  evidence  that  widely 
differs  from  that  which  is  offered  by  the  organic  forms 
of  our  Secondary  series.  At  the  very  lowest  estimate 
of  all  the  evidence  derived  from  the  organic  remains 
of  the  Secondary  rocks,  we  may  affirm  that  it  suggests 
not  to  any  sober  mind  the  theory  of  development.  The 
conclusion  might  be  pushed  much  farther ;  but,  for  the 
present,  I  am  content  to  leave  it  here. 

^  7.    Organic  Remains  of  the  Tertiary  Dimsion,  &c. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  third  and  high- 
est Division  of  our  great  geological  deposits — including 
all  groups  of  regular  strata  posterior  to  the  Chalk,  and 
anterior  to  the  modem,  or  historic  period.  These  de- 
posits,  which  are  of  great  aggregate  thickness,  and  are 
extended  over  wide  surfaces  of  all  our  Continents,  admit 
of  three  primary  subdivisions — Eocene — Miocene — and 
Pliocene :  and  these  three  names  imply,  that  in  the 
lowest  subdivision  (Eocene)  we  find  only  the  dawn  of 
living  Species — that  in  the  next  subdivision,  living 
Species,  though  more  abundant  than  before,  still  form 
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tho  minority — and,  lastly,  that  in  the  upper  subdivi- 
sion (Pliocene)  extinct  Species  decline  in  number,  and 
living  Species  form  the  majority.  In  a  certain  sense  this 
grouping  is  artificial,  but  it  is  baaed  on  observed  facts ; 
and  since  it  was  first  published  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  has 
generally  passed  current  among  Geologists :  and  it  now 
forms  tho  basis  of  more  complicated  subdivisions,  made 
necessary  by  tho  progress  of  discovery. 

To  describe  these  deposits  is  not  my  object ;  but 
I  may  add  the  following  short  notice  of  them.-— 
( 1 )  They  were  preceded  by  great  continental  movements 
and  changes  of  marine  level;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  they  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  co-ordinate  with 
tho  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  or  form  any  structural 
passage  into  them.  (2)  They  generally  seem  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  new  physical  conditions.  (S) 
They  were  elaborated  during  a  long  period  of  ages 
and  during  very  different  conditions  of  temperature. 
Thus,  tho  fauna  of  the  Ek>ccne  period  invariably  indi- 
cates a  sub-tropical  temperature ;  while  the  fauna  of 
some  of  our  upper  Tertiary  beds  indicates  a  climate  in 
temperature  apparently  below  that  of  England.  (4) 
The  passage  from  one  subdivision  to  another  is  not 
always  gradual,  but  more  frequently  seems  to  mark 
some  sudden  change  of  conditions.  (5)  The  upper 
Tertiary  groups  give  us  no  well-defined  links,  whereby 
we  may  connect  them  with  the  deposits  of  the  modem, 
or  historic  period  in  which  we  trace  the  works  of  man. 

As  we  ascend  from  one  Tertiary  group  to  another 
we  find  little  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  n&ture's 
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record:  but  when  we  attempt  to  rise  stiO  higher  on 
the  scale,  so  as  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present, 
we  meet  with  documents  so  mutilated,  and  written  in 
characters  so  obscure,  that  we  almost  despair  of  inter- 
preting them,  so  as  to  draw  from  them  any  true,  con- 
nected history.  While  making  this  attempt,  we  en- 
counter continual  indications  of  shifting  marine  levels — 
we  find  marine  terraces  high  upon  our  mountain-sides, 
and  raised  sea-beaches  far  above  any  modem  coast- 
line— we  find  proofs  of  a  long  period  when  glaciers 
filled  our  high  valleys,  and  when  great  masses  of  rock 
were  drifted  across  the  country  on  icebergs,  and  some- 
times perched  on  our  mountain-tops  —  and  we  find 
proofs  of  diluvial  currents,  which,  descending  from 
higher  to  lower  levels,  dragged  with  them  enormous 
masses  of  gravel  and  superficial  rubbish  containing 
broken  specimens  of  Mammal's  bones  and  abraded  frag- 
ments of  all  the  older  strata. — To  rationalize  and 
arrange  in  historical  order  phenomena  such  as  these,  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  task  that  has  yet  been  submitted 
to  Geologists*. 

Leaving  then  all  questions  that  are  strictly  geolo- 
gical, I  will  next  consider  the  organic  phenomena  of 
the  Tertiary  division  ;  and  I  will  commence  my  task  with 

*  This  task  has  been  attempted  in  a  great  original  Memoir  by  Profes- 
sor E.  Forbes,  (Memoir*  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
Vol.  I.)  If  he  has  not  succeeded  in  clearing  away  aU  difficulties,  and  if 
some  of  his  positions  be  considered  doubtful,  or  untenable — it  must,  at 
least,  be  admitted,  that  he  has  brought,  with  no  common  skill,  a  vast  mass 
of  facts  to  bear  upon  the  very  difficult  questions  discussed,  and  that  he 
has  the  undisputed  honour  of  having  taken  the  first  firm  steps  towardi* 
a  right  conclusion. 
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a  long  extract  from  tho  Ediniurgk  Betiew^  becaiue  it 
gives  a  condensed  account  of  some  of  the  leading  facts 
that  bear  on  the  true  development  of  organic  life  ;  and, 
still  more,  because  it  has  formed  the  subject  of  some 
comments  to  which  I  must  reply. 

^^On  the  theory  of  development,  Hhe  stages  of 
advance  are  in  all  cases  very  small — from  species  to 
species,^  and  the  phenomena,  '  as  shewn  in  the  pages  of 
geology,  are  always  of  a  simple  and  modest  character." 
Let  us  test  these  assumptions  by  one  single  step  from 
the  Chalk  to  the  London-clay,  or  any  other  Tertiary 
deposit.  Among  the  millions  of  organic  forms,  from 
Corals  up  to  Mammals,  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins, 
we  find  hardly  so  much  as  one  single  Secondary  species. 
The  humble  Infusoria  have  been  already  noticed ;  and 
in  tho  south  of  France  it  is  said  that  two  or  throe 
Secondary  species  straggle  into  the  Tertiary  system ; 
but  they  form  a  rare,  and  almost  evanescent  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Organic  nature  is  once  more  on  a 
new  pattern — plants  as  well  as  animals  are  changed. 
It  might  seem  as  if  wo  had  been  transported  to  a  new 
planet ;  for  neither  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Genera 
and  Species,  nor  in  their  afiinities  with  the  types  of  an 
older  world,  is  there  tho  shadow  of  any  approach  to  a 
regular  plan  of  organic  development.  Our  limits  forbid 
us  to  enter  on  details,  and  in  truth  they  are  anno- 
cossary ;  for  if  tho  chain  of  dcvolopment  be  made  of 
broken  links,  and  if  its  first  links  were  never  bound  to 
nature,  (and  we  have  proved  already  that  they  were 
not,)   then    must   the   last   links   inevitably    want   all 
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semblance  of  material  support.  But  to  convey  to  our 
readers  Bome  notion  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
oldest  subdivision  of  this  new  period,  we  may  tell  them 
in  a  few  words,  that  we  find  in  it  the  remains  of  a 
noble  flora — coniferous  trees,  palm-trees,  and  thousands 
of  drifted  seed-vessels  of  very  many  new  Species,  but  all 
of  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  type.  To  these  we  may 
add  more  than  a  thousand  Molluscs,  all  new,  yet 
making  an  approach  to  the  types  of  living  nature ;  and 
with  them  are  two  or  three  modern  Species.  We  find 
Crooodilians  greatly  differing  from  the  Secondary  types, 
and  conforming  to  the  modem,  yet  not  specifically 
agreeing  with  them — Serpents  approaching  the  great 
Boa — Tortoises  and  Turtles  in  great  abundance,  but  of 
extinct  Genera — Fishes  of  the  same  general  structure 
with  the  newer  Families  of  the  Chalk,  but  of  different 
Species,  and  along  with  them  at  least  two  Families  of  a 
new  type — Birds  of  nearly  all  the  living  Families,  but 
the  Species  probably  different.  And  lastly,  we  find  a 
noble  series  of  Mammals — especially  Pachyderms ;  but 
including  Camivora,  Quadrumana,  and  other  Orders. 
Among  the  Mammals  described  by  Cuvier  from  this 
lowest  division  of  the  Tertiary  system,  all  the  species 
are  of  extinct  Genera,  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  have  been  found  since ;  but,  at  least,  all  are  of 
extinct  Species.  These  different  Orders  and  Classes  are 
not  arranged  on  any  ascending  scale.  Camivora  are  as 
old  as  Pachyderms,  so  far  at  least  as  we  have  any 
evidence  bearing  on  the  question ;  and  Quadmmana 
(monkeys)    are   found    in   this    division — thus   contra- 
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dieting  and  atultifying  the  upper  end  of  our  Author^a 
grand  creative  scale. 

"As  we  ascend  towards  the  middle  divisiona  of  the 
series,  there  is  a  development  of  nature^s  kingdom 
nearer  and  nearer  to  living  types.  But  it  is  not  a 
development  after  our  Author's  scheme.  It  follows  the 
law  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  oi^ganio 
Families  of  the  older  world,  already  pointed  out.  We 
have  no  confusion  of  Genera  and  Species,  and  no  shades 
of  structure  to  make  dim  their  outlines.  In  the  great 
Tertiary  basin  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  we  find,  in  a  few 
small  quarries  near  Mayenoe,  more  Vertebrate  remains 
than  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  and  London  basins. 
Many  Oencra  and  Species  are  new,  and  among  them  are 
old  Species  of  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros.  We  seem  to 
have  taken  one  upward  step  towards  the  living  world ; 
but  we  have  no  confusion  of  Species.  Again,  a  vast 
menagery  of  old  Asiatic  Mammals,  and  lower  Verte- 
brates, (collected  with  vast  labour,  and  in  part  also 
described  by  Falconer  and  Cautley,)  arc  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Some  of  the  types  are  strange  and 
new,  and  all  of  them  shew  the  riches  of  these  anoirat 
kingdoms  of  nature.  But  not  one  of  them  (and  the 
question  has  been  battled  out  at  Paris)  offers  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  of  specific  transmutation,  or  oblite- 
rates the  clearness  of  nature's  record.  The  documents 
of  a  newer  date  found  among  the  British  rocks  are 
few  and  imperfect.  We  have  already  spoken  of  them, 
and  we  cannot  follow  the  subject  any  further,  as  our 
narrow  limits  forbid  it. 


"Returning,  then,  to  the  lowest  division  of  theTer- 
tiMij  syBtem,  as  seen  in  the  Loudon  and  Puia  baong, 
nd  ifflpp'wwg  omwlvei  to  the  Paoh^denus,  we  may 
^ — from  iriut  latflrior  fonnfl  of  organic  life  are  we  to 
derife  dtem  1^  any  poMible  law  of  oommon  nature ! 
The  urotuww  of  the  ohier  worid,  whioh  nude  the 
amtett  mppeomtk  to  Mammala,  (excepting  the  Manm- 
piala  of  the  tower  Oolites,)  were  the  Dioosaura ;  and  thqr 
died  Awmy  (if  we  are  to  tniat  Qeology)  agm  before  the 
and  of  the  Chalk.  Then  Munmala  (and  the  aame 
raouurk  aj^dies  to  all  the  other  remaine  of  the  Class) 
hare  no  nologioil  base  to  rest  upon.  They  were 
tiurefbre  not  called  into  bong  by  any  known  law  of 
nature,  but  by  a  power  above  nature.  They  were 
created  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  adapted  to  the  oon- 
ditioDB  of  the  period.  This  is  the  conefumon  of  Agasnz 
and  Owen,  on  better  eridoioe  than  Cuvier  possessed : 
and  this  waa  in  snbstanoe  the  grand  oonclusicai  of 
Curier;  tat  if,  as  he  again  and  again  affirms,  tlie 
extinct  fossil  Species  ^lioh  he  reconstructed  with  admi- 
mirable  skill,  were  not  produced  by  any  continued 
nataral  organic  law  from  other  Species,  then  must  they 
have  been  created.  His  Brst  propontion  is  this — lei 
MpeoM  pmbui  me  mmt  pai  det  varitUi  de»  «^pio«»  vwuOet. 
But  ihsK  are  some,  he  tells  us,  qm  penamt  qu*av«o 
4m  tiictm  tt  da  iaiiiudet  totitM  let  tipie«i  pourraiaU  te 
dianffor  Iw  ihm>  datu  let  autrea,  on  rindUr  d'une  uule 
^mtn  tOm.  And  what  is  this  but  the  theory  of 
transmntatioQ  and  development!  Bnt  he  repUee — 
potu-quoi  lat  mOrailiM  de  la  Urre  iCmt-tUet  point  coa- 
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ierti'  Us  monumens  d'une  pMalogie  si  curieuse^f  He 
wrote  on  tho  evidence  before  him,  and  it  was  enough. 
His  conclusions  were  contested  at  every  point.  Ancient 
tombs  were  ransacked  to  obtain  evidences  of  some 
change  in  the  human  type.  Animals  were  dissected  in 
cases  where,  bv  domestication  and  all  the  artifices  of 
breeding,  the  varieties  of  Species  had  reached  their 
widest  limits.  Hybrid  monsters  were  produced  by 
cross-breeding,  (such  are  never  produced  in  wild  un- 
tamed nature ;)  but  they  were  fruitless ;  or,  (as  is  said 
in  one  or  two  cases,)  after  two  descents,  they  returned 
to  one  of  the  first  types.  All  the  experiments  and 
dissections  were  in  vain — nature  was  true  to  her  own 
work — and  Species  were  found,  in  living  nature,  to  be 
permanent.  To  this  law  not  one  exception  has  been 
found.  But  there  are  some  good  anatomists  at  Paris 
— misled,  wo  believe,  by  false  views  respecting  the 
grand  zoological  sequence  of  geolog}' — who  cling  to  the 
theory  of  development ;  and  some  of  those  hypothetical 
interpreters  have  presumed  to  scofi^  at  these  great  con- 
clusions, and  to  talk  of  la  cloture  du  siecle  d$  Cutier. 
Such  persons  we  would  remind  of  the  fable  of  the  old 
lion,  and  leave  them  to  make  its  application.^  (Ediniurph 
Beviswy  p.  58 — 61.) 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Reviewer :  and  what  is 
the  reply  given  by  the  Author  of  The  Vestiyss  f  **  The 
more  rational  explanation  (he  tells  us,)  of  tho  appearances 
is  one  suggested  by  actual  facts  observed  in  the  strata, 

*  ''^Diicours  Priliminairt  to  the  Ossemem  Fostilet;  and  the  lamc 
untimcnt  is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  different  disserUtiont  in 
that  great  work.** 
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that  the  final  cretaceous  beds  were  deposited  in  seas 
more  than  usually  deep,  and  which  were  therefore  no 
proper  habitat  fqr  the  animals  previously  existing — that 
an  intenral  of  time  afterwards  took  place,  which  is  not 
represented  by  any  strata  which  have  been  discovered — 
and  that  by  the  time  the  tertiary  formation  commenced, 
the  usual  modifying  influences  having  never  ceased,  the 
fauna  had  undergone  such  an  amount  of  change  as 
naturalists  are  accustomed  to  describe  (their  language 
being  wholly  arbitrary)  as  a  renewal  of  species*." 

This  argument  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  pro- 
positions ;  the  first  of  which  is  not  true :  the  second,  at 
the  very  least,  is  doubtful;  and  the  third  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  and  out  of  all  co-ordination 
with  what  we  observe  in  nature:  and  no  seeming 
probability  can  be  given  to  it  except  by  begging  the 
whole  question  in  debate.  The  theory  of  development 
is  not  suggested  or  made  probable  by  the  phenomena 
of  living  nature :  but,  say  the  materialists,  it  is  sug- 
gested and  made  probable  by  the  facts  of  geology. 
In  reply,  we  appeal  to  such  facts  as  arc  given  in  the 
previous  extract  from  the  Review;  and  what  is  the 
rejoinder!  That  the  whole  change  between  the  Se- 
condary and  Tertiary  fauna  had  been  brought  about 
'^  by  the  usual  modifying  circumstances  which  had  never 
ceased."  The  theory  of  development  is  proved  (we  are 
told)  by  the  facts  of  Geology ;  and  when  wc  appeal  to 
the  facts  of  Geology  as  they  are  written  in  nature's 

*  Vcftigci  of  Creation,  &c.  6th  Edition,  p.  \2\\.     Sec  also  Explana- 
hons,  &c.  pp.  91—103. 
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book  (the  tnio  records  of  creation),  we  are  then  told 
to  interpolate  and  rationalize  them  by  an  audacious 
assumption  of  the  very  theory  which  is  in  discussion ! 
Such  a  scheme  of  logic  is  no  better  than  a  cheat,  and 
an  insult  on  the  reader's  understanding. 

Not,  however,  to  comment  any  longer  on  this  dis- 
eased logic,  let  us  dare  to  look  honestly  to  nature  for 
our  basis,  and  appeal  to  such  facts  as  have  a  true 
bearing  on  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  "  that  the  final 
Cretaceous  bods  were  deposited  in  seas  unusually  deep." 
The  Oreen-sands,  and  other  bods,  forming  the  base  of 
the  Cretaceous  system,  are  certainly  not  the  deposits  of 
a  very  deep  sea.  The  innumerable  shark^s  teeth,  cop- 
rolitcs,  echinites,  and  other  fossils  of  the  Chalk,  point, 
I  think,  towards  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  British 
Isles  the  highest  Crct^tceous  beds  arc  wanting :  but  in 
some  parte  of  the  European  continent  {e.g,  Macstricht, 
coasts  of  Denmark,  &o.)  we  meet  with  a  great  superior 
group  (a  true  part  of  the  Chalk  formation),  which  wa« 
unquestionably  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea.  Again, 
though  in  France  and  the  British  Isles  there  is  a  great 
break  between  the  upper  Secondary  and  lowest  Ter- 
tiary deposits,  yet  are  they  so  developed  in  some  other 
parts  of  Europe  that  we  know  not  how  to  draw  any 
line  between  them  that  is  marked  out  by  any  dedded 
change  of  physical  conditions*.     Hence  I  venture  to 

*  Since  this  part  of  the  Preface  was  written,  several  Papen  have  been 
read  before  the  Geological  Societj  of  London,  by  Sir  R.  I.  Muichiaoii, 
wherein  he  ihewi — that  through  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  in  some  other  pwts 
of  Europe,  there  is  no  physical  break  between  the  upper  Seeondary  tad  the 
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affirm  that  we  have  neither  proof,  nor  probable  evidenoe, 
of  that  enormouB  lapse  of  ages,  between  the  periods  of  the 
upper  Chalk  and  the  lower  Eocene  deposits,  which  the 
Author's  theory  demands,  in  order  that  he  may  find  time 
to  join  together  the  broken  links  of  his  organic  chain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  enormous  organic 
interval  between  the  fauna  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
and  that  of  the  lower  Tertiary  deposits ;  and  numerous 
terrestrial  Mammals  were,  by  some  means  or  other, 
drifted  into  these  deposits,  and  there  became  entombed : 
and  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that,  during  the  same 
period.  Mammals  in  thousands  lived  on  the  dry  land 
and  perished  without  leaving  any  monuments  of  their 
existence.  But  how  came  these  multitudinous  tribes  of 
Mammals  on  the  dry  land  I  We  say  they  were  created, 
and  the  word  describes  the  true  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge. If  they  were  not  created,  what  was  their  genea- 
logy !  In  no  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system  do  we  find 
the  Ceteosaurs,  which  our  Author  (led  astray  by  a  mere 
name)  regards  as  a  generative  link  between  Reptiles 
and  Whales :  neither  do  we  find  the  Dinosaurs,  which 
make  some  approach  to  the  structure  of  Pachyderms. 
All  these  links  are  wanting,  and  so  far  the  theory  of 
development  is  wanting  in  all  appearance  of  support. 

But  we  are  told,  some  of  our  Camivora  and  Pachy- 
dermata  may  have  sprung  from  Cetacea  and  PhocidcB^. 

lower  Tertiary  series.    They  seem  to  pa<8  one  into  the  other.    But  he  has 
not  found  intervening  organic  types  to  fiU  up  the  gap  between  the  Secon- 
dary and  Tertiary  fauna  ;  or  to  give  any  colour  to  tlie  hypothesis  that  the 
latter  is  but  the  transmuted  progeny  of  the  former. 
"   Festiffes,  6th  £dit.  pp.  336-^40. 
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For  tho  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  the  poflubility 
of  such  a  parentage ;  but  where  is  the  geological  evi- 
dence for  its  truth  ?  Seals  and  whales  certainly  did  not 
abound  in  any  part  of  tho  great  Cretaceous  system.  Not 
so  much  as  one  fragment  of  any  marine  Mammal  has, 
I  believe,  yet  been  found  among  the  Green-sands  at  the 
base  of  the  Chalk.  No  such  fossils  have  been  found 
among  the  widely-excavated  Chalk  formations  of  the 
British  Isles ;  and,  I  believe,  no  mention  of  any  Mam- 
maFs  bone  appears  in  the  catalogues  of  the  upper 
Cretaceous  fossils  of  the  Continent*.  Had  the  Ceteo- 
gaurs  and  Dinosaurs  abounded  in  the  Cretaceous  system, 
and  had  their  remains  boon  found  mingled  with  those  of 
Seals,  Whales,  or  other  marine  Mammals ;  then  would 
there  have  been  in  our  Authors  hypothesis  something 
with  at  least  a  similitude  to  truth.  A  positive  dogmatic 
statement  ought  to  have  some  positive  facts  to  rest 
upon :  but  there  are  no  positive  facts  to  give  colour  to 
his  statement,  while  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of 
negative  evidence  most  plainly  opposed  to  it.  We  may 
therefore  dismiss  it  as  an  empty  dream.  It  is  utterly 
untnie  as  an  exhibition  of  tho  powers  of  nature,  if  we 
are  to  appeal  to  living  nature  as  our  guide,  and  it  is 
not  suggested  by  the  facts  of  Geology. 

Again,  were  it  true  (which  it  is  not)  that  the  high- 
est lleptile  forms,  and  the  highest  types  of  marine 
Mammals  that  ever  existed  since  organic  life  began 
upon   the   face   of  the  earth,   u^ere  all   crowded    into 

*  In  his  Iwt  copious  Catalogue  of  Cretaceous  Fossils  Geiniti  mentiona 
not  any  Manimal*9  bone. 
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the  upper  Chalk  and  fonned  a  prelude  to  the  part 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Mammals  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  how  much  nearer  should  we  be  to  any  proof  of 
the  theory  of  development !  By  what  process,  founded 
in  anything  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Nature,  were 
Seals  to  breed  into  Lions !  How  were  the  Ceteosaurs 
to  strip  off  their  haunch-bones  and  hinder  legs  so  as  to 
pass  into  Whales  I  And,  supposing  that  we  have  thus 
fabricated  Whales,  how  are  we  again  to  invest  them  with 
pelvic  bones  and  hind  legs ;  and  teach  them  to  floun- 
der out  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  land,  so  as  to  become 
gigantic  Pachyderms  i  Wo  have  Seals,  Lions,  Reptiles, 
Whales,  and  Pachyderms,  performing  all  the  functions  of 
life  before  us;  and  wo  know  that  Nature  has  put  a  wide 
barrier  between  these  different  Orders,  so  that  one  can- 
not now  pass  into  another.  Supposing  that  like  organic 
types  existed  in  an  older  world,  wo  must  accept  the 
same  negative  conclusion,  or  desert  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation on  which  material  science  ever  has  been  or  ever 
can  be  built. 

While  our  Author  steers  clear  of  facts  he  is  so  far 
consistent  with  himself  that  he  seldom  makes  a  wreck 
of  his  arguments ;  but  the  moment  ho  reasons  on  details 
he  inevitably  blunders — partly  because  he  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts  about  which  he  ventures  to 
reason;  and,  still  more,  because  neither  in  her  broad  out- 
lines nor  in  her  detailed  workmanship  will  Nature  conform 
herself  to  his  hypothesis. ,  By  way  of  illustration,  I  will 
take  one  example  from  his  Explanatwm  (p.  96,  97) : 
"I  meet  (the  Reviewer)  again,""  he  tells  us,  '*  on  special 
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grounds.      Many  of  the  animak  of  the  Tertiary  period 
are  of  largo  bulk.     Wo  have  not  only  huge  examplei 
of  the  pachyderm  Order *'../^  but  we  have  equally  Tart 
creatures  belonging  to  the  rodent,  the  edentate,  and 
other  Orders.     These  huge  mammals  are  the  signal 
forms  of  this  period"../^  Now,  if  we  take  the  living 
pachyderm  Order,  we  shall  find  that  the  laigest  species 
are   of   the   lowest   organization.      For  example,    the 
elephant,  with  its  short  metatarsus,  is  a  low  form  com- 
pared with  the  horse,  in  which  the  heel  is  raiaed  so 
much  above  the  ground.     This  is  a  progress  of  cha- 
racter which  could  be  shewn  in  many  other  families. 
It  is  a  progress  which  may  be  generally  described  as 
parsing  from  the  phocal  form  of  the  hind  extremities 
through  tho  plantigrade  to  the  digitigrade.      Now  this 
progress  is  coincident  with  the  distribution  of  the  various 
lines  of  animals  in  physical  geography ;  for  while  the 
first  are  marine,  the  second  are  generally  found  in  con- 
nexion with  shores,  rivers,  and  low  grounds ;  and  the 
last  (always  the  smallest)  with  the  more  varied  surface 
of  tho  interior.     When  we  find,  then,  animals  of  the 
second  kind  most  conspicuous  in  this  (tertiary)  period, 
we  have  actual  phenomena  remarkably  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  development.      We  look  in,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  world,  or  at  least  its  chief  zoological 
province,  at  the  time  when  the  lines  had  attained  to 
the  terrestrial  mammal  forms  fitted  for  fluviatile  and 
jungle  life ;  and  ere  from  these  had  yet  sprung  the  whole 
of  the  smaller  but  more  highly  organized  denizens  of 
nature^s  common." 
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This  10  a  most  characteristic  passage,  and  my  com- 
ment on  it  shall  not  be  long. 

(1)  Is  there  any  proof  that  the  largest  Pachyderms 
are  of  the  lowest  organization !  I  believe  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  any  proof  for  this  assertion :  and  it  can 
only  raise  a  smile  when  we  find  our  Author,  in  some 
of  the  early  editions  of  The  Vestiges^  contending  for 
the  humble  and  undeveloped  type  of  certain  Animals, 
only  because  they  were  diminutive*. 

(2)  Have  we  any  show  of  reason  for  putting  the 
horse  above  the  elephant,  because  the  horse^s  heel-bone 
is  farther  raised  above  the  ground !  By  such  a  test 
the  Ruminant  Order  must  come  above  the  Carnivorous : 
and  Man  himself,  whether  we  place  him  on  his  hind 
legs  or  make  him  crawl  on  all-fours,  must  come  below 
both  Ruminants  and  Pachyderms. 

(3)  Have  we  any  proof  that  the  gigantic  Mammals 
of  the  "  ancient  jungles"  were  the  progenitors  of  "  the 
smaller  denizen's  of  naturo^s  common  V  None  what- 
soever. I  will  appeal  to  one  example  in  illustration 
of  this  point.  In  South  America  we  find  the  remains 
of  gigantic  Sloths  (such  as  the  Megatherium,  the  My- 
lodon,  &c.)  entombed  in  the  superficial  drift  and  other 
deposits  through  which  the  rivers  now  cut  their  way 
into  the  sea:  and,  on  the  sides  of  the  same  rivers, 
we  find,  among  the  waving  branches  of  the  forests,  the 

*  Thus  in  his  early  editions  he  contended  that  the  first  Fishes  were  of 
very  small  size,  and  he  argued  as  if  this  (supposed)  fact  were  an  indication 
of  an  inferiority  of  type.  In  like  manner  (when  speaking  of  Molluscs) 
he  still  tells  us,  what  is  not  agreeable  to  fact,  that  our  oldest  Cephalopods 
are  of  small  size  and  inferior  organization. 

9.  D.  i 
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diminutive  modern  Sloths  of  at  least  two  Genera.  Are, 
then,  these  living  Sloths  of  a  superior  organic  type  to 
that  of  the  ancient  giants  which  lived  before  them! 
And  can  wo,  without  a  mockery  of  sober  sense,  derive 
in  the  way  of  natural  generation,  the  dwarf  Sloths  from 
the  Megatherium  or  any  other  forms  of  the  gigantic 
Edentata  that  lived  in  a  former  period !  We  can  meet 
such  questions  only  with  an  un()ualified  denial. 

(4)  It  in  <]uite  certain  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  terrestrial  Mammals  found  in  our  Tertiary  de- 
posits (whether  marine  or  lacustrine),  must  have  been 
drifted  from  the  neighbouring  shores  into  the  beds 
where  we  meet  with  their  remains.  But  what  does  this 
obvious  fact  prove  respecting  the  mammals  of  the  same 
date  that  were  living  at  a  higher  level,  or  at  a  greater 
distance  from  these  ancient  shores  i  Mammals  of  other 
Orders  may  have  lived,  and  probably  did  live,  con- 
temporaneously with  those  of  which  the  remains  are 
entombed  in  our  Eocene  deposits.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  Mammals  of  the  Eocene  period  arc  by  any 
means  confined  to  Species  fitted  only  for  fluviatile  or 
jungle  life.  I  appeal  to  the  lists  of  Cuvier's  Ossemeuf 
Foseiles ;  and  I  may  appeal  to  a  8]^>ecimen  of  the  Order 
Carnivora,  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  which  I  obtained 
during  a  visit  to  the  plaster-pits  of  Paris.  There  is,  I 
think,  good  probable  evidence  to  shew  that  terrestrial 
Camivora  of  a  high  organic  type  existed  before  any  of 
the  gigantic  Pachyderms  (such  as  Elephant,  Mastodon, 
or  Dinotherium),  which  our  Author  seems  to  consider 
of  the  lowest  organization  of  their  Order. 
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(5)  We  have  no  proof  whatsoever,  from  tlie  facts  of 
Geology,  that  marine  Mammals  of  the  Tertiary  period 
preceded  the  terrestrial.  Marine  Mammals  may  have 
abounded  during  the  period  of  some  Eocene  deposits;  and 
we  know  on  more  direct  evidence  that  they  did  abound 
in  some  of  the  upper  Tertiary  groups.  But  the  bones 
of  terrestrial  Mammak  abound  also  in  some  Eocene 
deposits : — a  fact  which  is  the  more  impressive  when  we 
consider,  that  these  animals  were  not  the  natural  deni- 
zens of  the  beds  where  we  find  them;  and  that  every 
bono  and  every  skeleton  must  have  been  drifted  from 
a  distance.  Among  marine  deposits  we  may  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  traces  of  marine  Mammals  if  such 
existed  at  the  time ;  but  we  have  far  less  reason  to  look 
for  the  traces  of  contemporaneous  terrestrial  Mammals. 
Hence,  on  sifting  the  whole  evidence,  we  are  at  least 
justified  in  concluding,  that  during  the  Eocene  period 
terrestrial  Mammals  were  as  abundant  as  the  marine. 

(6)  However  broken  and  imperfect  may  be  our  direct 
evidence,  we  are  certain  that  of  our  terrestrial  Mam- 
mals some  of  the  graminivorous  Families  must  have  been 
called  into  being  before  any  of  the  carnivorous.  This 
fact  carries  with  it  its  own  evidence,  and  is  independent 
of  all  theory.  The  carnivorous  tribes  must  have  had 
flesh  to  feed  upon.  But  if  it  be  inquired  what  Order  of 
graminivorous  Mammals  first  flourished,  either  on  land 
or  in  the  sea,  during  the  Tertiary  epoch,  we  can  give 
nothing  better  than  a  conjectural  reply.  Pachyderms 
were  certainly  very  old,  and  may  hate  been  the  very 
oldest  of  the  ten*estrial  Mammals  of  this  epoch  :    and, 
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if  WO  aro  to  trust  our  evidence,  one  of  the  oldest  groups 
of  this  Onler — that  found  among  the  Eocene  deposits 
of  the  Paris  basin — did  not  contain  one  animal  of 
gigantic  stature ;  but  was  made  up  of  several  Genera 
and  of  many  Species,  of  beautiful  organic  types;  the 
smallest  of  which  was  not  larger  than  a  Guinea-pig, 
while  the  largest  only  reached  the  stature  of  a  small 
Rhinoceros.  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  Species,  nor 
is  there  any  sign  of  imperfection  or  immaturity  in  these 
very  ancient  Pachyderms ;  and  if  wo  are  disposed  to 
apply  our  Author'^s  heel-bone  test,  we  must  place  some 
of  them  on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  their  Order. 

(7)  Lastly,  (before  I  quit  my  comment  on  the 
previous  extract),  I  may  state  that  the  huge  Mammals 
to  which  our  Author  alludes  seem  to  have  been  called 
into  being,  not  during  the  oldest,  but  rather  during  the 
middle  Tertiary  periotl. 

T  will  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Tertiary  Mammals 
with  some  extracts  from  a  Letter  written  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner to  myself  not  many  days  before  ho  left  England. 
It  was  sent  in  reply  to  some  questions  I  had  proposed 
to  him  respecting  that  magnificent  collection  of  fossil- 
bones  before  alluded  to  (made  by  Major  Cautley  and 
himself  from  the  Sivalik  hills,  that  skirt  the  great 
Himalaya  chain  of  Upper  India),  which  is  now  placed  by 
them  in  the  British  Museum.  I  need  not  tell  the  reader, 
that  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Falconer  (wherein  he  de- 
scribes the  fossil  Proboscidea)  is  the  fruit  of  great  labour 
and  consummate  skill,  and  that  its  publication  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  Palceontology.      But  what 
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bearing  have  the  great  discoveries,  made  by  himself 

and  his  fellow-labourer,  upon   the  discussions  of  this 

Preface !    I  will  answer  this  question  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  best  reward  for  the  labour  of  reconstructing 

so  many  forms,  is  the  light  which  is  reflected  on  the 

very  points  to  which  you  refer.     The  group  of  the  Pro- 

boscidea  is  now  so  complete  in  serial  links  of  Species, 

and  the  line  through  which  they  range  so  extensive 

(viz.  from  the  Miocene  of  Eppelsheim  to  the  Modern), 

that  they  furnish  the  best  elements  I  know  of,  among 

the  Mammalia,  for  testing  the  doctrine  of  '  progressive 

development.' 

^*1.  There  is  a  clear  and  distinct  organic  gradation, 
or  serial  line  of  affinities,  among  the  Species — such  as 
we  meet  with  in  every  well  made  out  and  extensive 
group  in  nature :  but  the  appearance  of  the  Species 
in  time,  and  their  distribution  in  space  over  the  globe, 
do  not  correspond  with  their  organic  affinities  as  nearly 
allied  forms*.  Thus  the  Mastodon  Ohioticus  of  North 
America  is  the  extreme  link  of  the  chain  at  one  end 
(and  nearest  in  structure  to  the  DinotheriumJ,  while  the 
Mammoth  of  Siberia  (or  Elephas  primigenius)  forms 
the  extreme  link  at  the  other  end.  About  twenty 
species  are  interpolated  between  them ;  yet  these  two 
forms  were  contemporaneous  in  the  same  post- Pliocene 
Fauna  of  North  America.  The  Dinotherium  of  Eppels- 
heim became  extinct  perhaps  millions  of  years  before 
the   appearance  of  one   of  its   nearest  affinities — the 

•  See  the  plates  of  outUne  heacU  at  the  end  of  No.  5.  of  Falconer's 
FautM  Aniufua  SicatentU, 
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Mastodon  Ohioticus:  but  the  Mastodon  Longirostrifl 
of  Eppclsheim,  which  belongs  to  a  more  distant  sub- 
generic  group,  was  a  contenii>orary  of  the  Dinotheriuna. 
I  could  quote  many  other  similar  instances  as  to  the 
discord  between  the  appearance  of  the  Species  in  time, 
and  their  structural  succession  as  allied  forms. 

"  2.  The  Species,  on  the  other  hand,  shew  no  gra- 
dation of  organic  rank  correspondent  with  their  suc- 
cessive appearance  in  time.  The  oldest  are  not  the 
lowest  in  typo — nor  are  those  of  the  newest  strata 
of  a  more  noble  degree.  Species  from  all  the  five  sub- 
generic  grcjups  are  irregularly  intercalated  in  the  new 
strata  as  well  as  in  the  old. 

"3.  With  respect  to  their  geographical  distribution; 
the  Species  most  nearly  allied  in  affinity  arc  often  the 
most  wide  apart  in  geographical  position.  The  Elephas 
nomadieus  of  India  is  excessively  near,  in  tho  most 
essential  point  of  dental  affinity,  to  the  Elephas  meridi- 
oAalis — tho  pliocene-fossil  Elephant  of  England — ^yet 
their  geographical  habitats  are  Fcven  thousand  miles 
apart. 

'*  4.  Further :  the  Species  which  are  excessively  near 
in  dental  affinity  frequently  divaricate,  in  the  most 
surprising  manner,  in  other  leading  points  of  their 
external  form  :  thus  the  ^ame  Elephas  nomadieus  of 
India  had  an  excessively  short  head  with  a  singular 
protuberance  like  the  coil  of  a  turban ;  while  its  allies 
are  characterized  by  a  very  long  brow  and  flattened 
forehead. 

"  f).     Ever}'  point  in  the  case  goes  to  prove,  that 
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the  Species  were  created  of  distinct  organic  types— that 
they  have  been  continued  distinct  by  propagation  within 
a  range  of  differences  and  varieties  which  is  very  slight. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  any  proof  or  induction,  that 
the  forms  we  call  Species  are  the  ofisots,  by  gradual 
transmutation,  from  a  smaller  number  of  original  types. 
The  combined  demonstrations  derived  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  their  appearance  in  time  and  space,  and  their 
affinities,  clearly  point  to  the  reverse.  They  were 
created  distinct,  and  they  have  descended  distinct. 

^'6.  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire^s  assertion  was — that  the 
Sivatherium  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Giraffe.  But 
80  far  from  being  allied,  they  are  singularly  contrasted, 
and  the  Giraffe  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Sivathe- 
rium, in  the  same  Fauna.  The  Sivatherium  does  not 
break  down  the  distinction  between  Ruminant  and 
Pachyderm.  It  is  a  true  and  typical  Ruminant  with 
four  horns'''' 

With  this  quotation  from  Dr  Falconer's  letter  I 
bring  to  an  end  all  details  on  the  successive  traces  of 
organic  life  that  appear  in  the  authentic  records  of 
creation ;  but  I  may  remark,  while  passing  onwards, 
that  the  same  insuperable  difficulty  we  meet  with  in 
attempting  to  connect  (in  the  way  of  natural  genealogy) 
the  Tertiary  fauna  with  the  Cretaceous,  is  repeated 
again  when  we  attempt  to  derive  the  Cretaceous  fauna 
from  the  Oolitic.  This  difficulty  has  been  already 
pointed  out  by  an  allusion  to  the  Fishes  of  the  Chalk : 
but  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Species  (of  whatever  Class) 
are  changed  in  like  manner  as  we  take  a  single  step 
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from  tlio  upper  Oolitic  beds  to  the  lowest  Cretaceous 
deposits. — The  organic  intcn'al  is  enormous,  and  can 
best  be  comprehended  in  a  well-arranged  museum.  A 
thousand  links  are  wanting  to  give  the  appearance  of 
support  to  any  supposed  organic  genealogy,  nor  can  so 
much  as  one  single  link  bo  supplied  without  virtually 
begging  the  whole  question  under  debate. 

Resting,  then,  on  no  hypothesis,  but  guided  by 
the  evidence  of  the  animal  tj'pes  that  mark  many 
successive  epochs  in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 
and  carry  us  back  through  countless  ages  before  the 
existence  of  man  or  any  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  in- 
terpreting these  types  by  the  rules  of  analogy  and  sound 
induction,  I  adopt  in  all  its  fulness  the  conclusion  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer, — "that  Geology — not  seen 
through  the  mist  of  any  theory,  but  taken  as  a  plain 
succession  of  monuments  and  facts  —  offers  one  firm 
cumulative  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  de- 
velopment."— This  is  not  the  enunciation  of  a  positive 
dogmatic  theor}'.  It  is  but  an  humble  negative  conclu- 
sion, wherein  we  cast  away  from  us  the  words  of  boast- 
ing, and  do  our  best  to  place  our  language  on  the  same 
level  with  our  knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  the  organic  se- 
quence in  the  old  world  is  imperfect :  and  this  may  be 
a  very  good  reason  for  not  risking  the  cause  of  truth 
by  deserting  the  plain  road  of  laborious  observation, 
and  pandering  to  the  senses  with  the  unsubstantial 
visions  of  a  premature  cosmogony.  Many  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Geolog}'  are  however  built  on  too  wide  a 
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basis,  and  too  severe  an  induction  from  well-observed 
facts,  to  be  ever  shaken.  From  time  to  time,  during 
the  progress  of  discovery,  some  of  our  verbal  proposi- 
tions may  require  a  partial  change — some  of  our  boun- 
dary lines  may  require  a  new  adjustment — and  some  of 
our  supposed  evidence  (so  far  as  it  is  negative)  may  be 
invalidated  or  utterly  destroyed :  but  the  great  mass 
of  positive  facts  must  still  remain ;  and  the  current  of 
new  evidence,  brought  to  light  during  the  labours  of  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  has,  on  the  whole,  set  in  one 
direction,  and  added  new  force  to  the  great  cumulative 
argument  against  the  theory  of  development*. 

When  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges  first  published  his 
theory,  we  were  told  that  the  scheme  of  gradual  deve- 
lopment (from  the  first  germs  of  organic  life  in  our 
oldest  strata,  to  the  full  perfection  of  animated  nature 
as  we  see  it  now  before  us),  required  but  *^  simple  and 
modest"  steps — a  gradual  sliding  from  one  species  to 
another.  Authors  were  quoted,  and  sometimes  mis- 
quoted, so  as  to  pervert  their  meaning — the  uncer- 
tainty of  many  supposed  Species,  and  the  endless 
subdivisions  introduced  by  the  (sometimes  perhaps 
perverted)  ingenuity  of  naturalists,  were  dwelt  upon — 
and  the  modifications  of  individual  types,  from  the  lapse 

*  In  confirmacion  of  this  remark,  I  make  one  of  my  last  appeals  to  the 
organic  phenomena  of  the  old  world,  hy  referring  to  the  discovery  of  fossil 
Fishes  of  the  very  highest  Order  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  PalaK>zuic 
rocks~to  the  very  near  agreement  of  the  Palaeozoic  series  in  England  and 
North  America,  as  proved  hy  the  great  State- Surveys — to  the  Memoirs  of 
ProfessOT  E.  Forhes  regarding  the  distribution  of  certain  organic  forms 
among  our  very  oldest  fossil -bearing  strata — and  lastly,  to  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  Falconer  and  Cautley. 
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of  time,  the  ohanires  of  climate,  and  otlicr  external 
conditions,  were  put  before  us  with  plausible  skill. 
Hut  all  this  was  done  to  little  purpose. — As  the 
constancy  of  material  laws  is  the  foundation  of  all 
natural  science,  so  is  the  constancy  of  animal  forma 
(within  the  narrow  limits  of  specific  variations)  not 
only  the  obvious  fact,  but  the  foundation  of  all  physio- 
logj'  and  natural  history. 

Mr  Babbago*s  calculating  machine  was  then  ap- 
pealed to  (with  what  seems  to  me  an  almost  incredible 
misconception  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  meohanical 
evidence),  as  if  it  offered  us  some  presumption  that 
Species  may  change,  and  that  the  transmutation  theoiy 
may  bo  true. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  Author,  that  the  living  world 
tlirows  little  light  upon  his  theory,  and  raises  in  most 
minds  a  strong  prejudice  against  its  truth.  To  the  facts 
of  Geolog)'  he  therefore  appealed,  and  on  them  appar- 
ently he  rested  his  greatest  strength.  The  oi^ganic 
phenomena  of  a  former  world  were  all  marshalled  in  duo 
theoretical  order ;  and  we  were  told,  without  hesitation 
or  reserve,  and  in  eilition  after  edition,  that  such  was 
the  order  made  out  from  Nature^s  own  records.  And 
when  ho  was  afterwards  informed  that  he  had  been 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed — that  the  order  he  had  put 
forth  was  not  the  order  of  Nature"'s  records — and  that, 
while  vindicating  his  grand  position,  he  had  crowded 
into  his  little  book  more  positive  and  palpable  mistakes 
than  were  ever  before  seen  in  any  pretended  book 
of  pcionco  within  the  range  of  the  English  language, 
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did  he  then  withdraw  his  theory  ?  This  was  too  much 
to  look  for  from  one  who  had  matured  his  theory  before 
he  was  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
on  which  only  it  could  securely  rest.  It  was  the 
reflexion  of  his  own  mind ;  and  he  had  an  evidence*  con- 
vincing to  himself,  that  was  not  derived  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  outer  world. 

But  he  has  another  argument  in  continual  reserve ; 
and  he  now  appeals  to  hypothetical  facts  which  may 
kereafUr  be  discovered,  rather  than  to  the  positive  facts 
already  made  out  by  geologists  who  have  patiently 
deciphered  and  interpreted  the  true  enduring  records  of 
creation.  While  doing  this,  he  turns  aside  from  the  old 
inductive  road  to  higher  truth,  and  scorns  the  labours  of 
those  who  are  content  to  toil  along  that  old  dull  road ; 
and  from  their  judgment  he  ventures,  in  no  ambiguous 
terms,  an  appeal  to  the  suffrage  of  the  multitude. 

I  have  no  wish  to  misrepresent  either  our  Author''s 
scheme  of  Nature  or  his  reasoning ;  and  in  vindication 
of  the  previous  comment  I  will,  notwithstanding  the 
weary  length  of  this  Preface,  add  one  or  two  extracts 
from  his  published  works. 

"  Of  the  transitions  or  transmutations  implied  in  the 
development  theory,  the  greatest  or  most  violent  are 
those  few  which  took  place  in  the  passage  from  the 
invertebrate  animals  to  fishes,  from  fishes  to  reptiles, 
and  from  these  to  the  higher  classes.  This  we  might 
expect ;  as  at  such  points  the  phenomena  had  nothing 
to  do  with  external  circumstances,  but  wholly  depended 
on  the  internal  development-force — each  stage  beivtv^ 
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one  of  that  limited  number  of  periods  into  which  the 
long-enduring  gestation  of  Nature  was  divided.  Here 
accordingly  we  shall  always  find  the  affinities  less  dis- 
tinct than  elsewhere;  and  yet  in  all  of  them  some 
connexions  are  visible,  leaving  the  general  fact  of  the 
transition  indubitable*.''^ 

My  notes  on  this  strange  passage  must  be  short. 
(1)  He  imposes  on  his  reader,  as  well  as  on  himself, 
by  turning  a  mere  rhetorical  figure  into  an  argument. 
The  long-enduring  gestation  of  Nature ;  the  universal 
womb  of  Nature ;  and  other  like  expressions  that  are 
scattered  through  his  pages,  may  help  us  in  turning  a 
sentence :  they  mean  nothing,  however,  at  any  given 
period  of  time,  but  all  the  wombs  of  all  the  living  things 
in  the  vast  kingdoms  of  animated  Nature.  We  cannot 
60  much  as  conceive  any  combined  power  of  gestation 
differing  from  that  which  is  shewn  in  the  gestation  of 
the  individuals  composing  Nature.  And  where  have 
we,  in  animated  Natiu'e,  any  indication  of  fits  and  starts, 
and  new  phenomena  in  the  powers  of  internal  deve- 
lopment I  The  assertion  is  but  the  covert  assumption 
of  a  theory;  and  to  test  the  theory  wo  appeal  to 
Nature,  and  she  does  not  give  us  so  much  as  one  fact 
to  lend  it  support.  And  here,  at  least,  the  ambiguity 
of  Species,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  useless  mul- 
tiplication of  certain  supposed  Species  through  ignorance 
or  vanity,  will  not  serve  our  Author"'s  purpose  ;  for  the 
question  involves  the  transmutation  of  the  Orders  and 
Classes  of  the  animal  world.     (2)  When  he  states  that 

•  Ve^tiffesy  6th  Edit.  p.  283. 
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the  phenomena  in  question  had  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal conditions,  I  believe  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  fact ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  phenomena  of  Geology  do 
not  give  colour  to  the  assertion.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  old  organic  types  are  marked, 
on  the  very  spots  where  we  find  them,  by  great  changes 
of  conditions.  (3)  He  once  told  us  that  his  theory 
required  only  *^  modest  steps'" — a  kind  of  gradual  sliding 
scale,  whereby  one  Species  passed  into  another.  He 
^^  had  taken  existitiff  natural  means,  and  shewn  them  to 
have  been  capable  of  producing  all  the  existing  organ- 
isms." He  now  deserts  his  old  position,  and  tells  us  of 
a  new  internal  development,  and  of  ^^  leaps  in  the  deve- 
lopment-process/' which  are  out  of  harmony  with  all  we 
know  of  Nature,  and  jar  against  any  rational  conception 
we  can  form  of  a  true  material  law.  One  who  has  any 
just  notion  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  Nature's  onward 
movements  will  turn  away  with  loathing  from  this  new 
saltatorial  philosophy.  The  modest  steps  of  Nature, 
to  serve  a  purpose,  must  be  urged  into  most  immodest 
bounds — something  like  the  fabled  strides  of  old  Ocean's 
God,  which  thrice  repeated  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  world.  (4)  One  thing  the  extract,  above 
quoted,  seems  to  prove — that  a  man  who  can  surrender 
his  faith  to  an  hyj>othesis  before  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  on  which  only  it  can  be  built,  has  a  mind 
ill  qualified  to  grapple  with  any  exact  question  of 
science ;  and  that,  while  under  the  delusion  of  his 
hypothesis,  he  may  see  indubitable  proofs  of  connexion 
even   where   the   links  of  his   ideal   chain   have   been 
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snapped  Asunder,  and  when  all  the  facts  of  the  living 
world  of  nature  are  in  conflict  with  his  system  of  belief. 
I  will  conclude  this  protracted  discussion  on  the 
development  of  organic  life  during  the  Tertiary  period 
with  one  or  two  illustrations  of  our  Author^s  very  singular 
moiles  of  reasoning.  My  first  is  taken  from  a  passage 
of  the  Explanations,  too  long  to  be  extracted  entire 
(pp.  153 — 158),  which  ought,  one  might  think,  to  be 
severe  and  logical,  as  it  follows  a  long  quotation  from 
the  stem  Looic  of  Mr  Stuart  Mill.  We  may  adn^it 
that  certain  Species  (very  small,  however,  in  number) 
have  lived  without  change  from  the  early  Tertiar}' 
period  to  our  own  days.  Our  technical  language  is 
constructed  on  this  a68umption,  which  is  taken  as  a 
fact,  and  not  as  an  hypothesis :  and  in  all  such  cases 
we  naturally  conclude  that  the  living  Species  are  the 
lineal  progeny  of  the  same  Species  that  lived  before 
them.  The  conclusion  is  built  upon  our  knowledge  of 
the  actual  world,  and  the  organic  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed.  Next  let  us  supi)ose,  for  the  sake  of  argu> 
ment,  that  some  animal,  such  as  the  Ursus  priseus, 
though  considered  by  the  best  anatomists  of  an  extinct 
Species,  is  the  natural  progenitor  of  the  living  Bear: 
and  what  will  this  prove  except  that  naturalists  have 
blundered  among  the  specific  types  of  one  Genus  t  Shall 
we,  from  this  or  any  other  hypothetical  blunder^  dare 
to  conclude  that  Species,  and  Genera,  and  Orders,  have 
no  fixed  place  defined  by  the  laws  of  organic  nature ! 
This  is  our  Author's  pretended  logic :  and  it  will  not 
servo  his   purpose  without   many  transcendental   leaps 
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that  are  a  mockery  of  all  the  steps  of  sober  reasoning. 
Therefore,  he  concludes,  all  the  present  Mammals  are 
but  modifications,  by  transmutation,  of  the  Mammals 
of  the  £k>cene  period  !     On  a  scheme  like  this,  there  is 
neither  sobriety  in  nature^s  movements  nor  constancy 
in  her  laws.     We  are  called  on  to  believe  that  Geese 
may  hatch  Rats,  and  that  Cassowaries  may  hatch  Kan- 
garoos— thai  Seals  may  breed  into  Lions,  and  Whales 
into    Elephants — and    that    Monkeys    through    good- 
breeding  may  become  Men.    This  scheme  calls  on  us  to 
believe  in  a  congeries  of  miracles  (for  what  is  a  miracle 
but  a  violation  of  the  orderly  course  of  nature  ?) ;  and  it 
puts  our  language  out  of  all  true  co-ordination  with  our 
knowledge.     Wo  use  the  word  law  to  define  the  ascer- 
tained orderly  movements  in  nature,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate  ;  and  the  successive  changes  we  contem- 
plate are  connected  in  our  minds  under  tlie  ideas  of 
material  cause  and  material  effect.     But  the  moment 
we  are  led  to  speculate  on  the  beginning  of  things — 
whether  it  be  the  beginning  of  a  Solar  System  or  the 
beginning  of  some  new  Order  of  organic  life — wo  are 
inevitably  led  to  a  conception  of  the  First  Cause,  and 
we  define  the  fact   now  under   contemplation  by  the 
word  creation. 

The  word  creation  has  a  negative  meaning  so  far 
as  it  regards  ourselves ;  and  implies,  that  we  pretend 
not  to  climb  to  heaven,  like  the  fabled  Giants,  by  piling 
mountain  upon  mountain — that  we  pretend  not  to  scan 
the  whole  workmansliip  of  God,  and  ask  why  his  creative 
power  was  only  exercised  at  one  time  or  place,  and  not 
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at  another  time  and  in  another  place — that  we  dare 
not  define  the  act  of  God  in  beginning  a  new  order  of 
things,  by  a  word  which  only  defines  our  knowledge  of 
some  law  and  order  already  established  in  time  before 
it  became  an  object  of  human  thought.  The  order  of 
nature  is  seen,  and  may  be  partially  understood  by 
patient  study,  and  the  phenomena  may  be  linked  to- 
gether under  some  rational  conceptions  of  eflTect  and 
cause,  and  then  we  define  our  knowledge  by  the  word 
law.  Our  knowledge,  thus  defined,  does  give  us  some 
glimpse  of  God's  dealings  during  a  time  which  is  but  a 
moment  of  eternity,  and  through  a  space  that  is  but  an 
atom  of  infinity :  but  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  the 
mysterious  operations  of  his  everlasting  will,  which 
moved  him  either  to  create  or  to  withhold  his  creating 
power. 

Tn  another  sense  the  word  creation  has  a  meaning 
that  is  positive.  It  implies  our  belief  in  a  fact ;  and 
it  also  implies  our  belief  that  such  fact  was  the  of&pring 
of  prescient  thought  and  design — it  implies,  in  one 
word,  the  personality  of  the  Godhead.  Many,  I  know 
well,  will  deny  the  positive  reality  of  any  such  belief; 
but  this  remark  applies  not  to  our  Author;  who  some- 
times forgets  his  theory,  strips  himself  of  the  beggarly 
elements  of  his  material  scheme,  and  writes  both  with 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  on  the  great  mysteries  of 
creation. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  question  before  us.  Ho 
tells  us*  that  the  few  shells  of  the  Secondary  period  which 

*  E,rplanat%(ms,  p.  Mu. 
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stnggle,  without  any  change  of  specific  type,  into  the 
Tertiary  system,  give  us  a  proof  "  in  rigid  reasoning, 
that  all  the  Tertiary  Species  were  descended  from  the 
Secondary.^  While  we  accept  the  fact,  we  repudiate 
the  conclusion.  Because  one  or  two  Species  have  un- 
dergone no  change  during  a  very  long  period,  and  the 
last  of  these  unchanged  Species  are  considered  as  the 
legitimate  progeny  of  the  first ;  therefore  we  are  to  con- 
clude (in  what  he  pleasantly  calls  ''rigid  reasoning") 
that  new  Species,  new  Genera,  new  Orders,  and  new 
Gasses,  are  derived  in  the  way  of  natural  generation 
from  certain  humbler  Species  that  lived  before  them ! 
Nay,  we  are  ^Id  that  the  cultivators  of  science  must 
accept  this  conclusion,  if  they  ''  only  allow  themselves  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  against  the  behests  of  pre- 
judices unworthy  of  them  and  their  age  !'^  What  is  this 
.issertion  but  the  enunciation  of  an  hypothesis  that  is 
neither  based  on  any  observed  law  of  nature,  nor  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  of  Geolog}'  ?  While  ho  presumes  to 
sneer  at  a  set  of  truth-loving  men,  in  whose  researches 
he  has  never  joined  and  whose  reasoning  he  does  not 
comprehend,  he  gives  us  not  the  sober  conclusions  of 
inductive  evidence;  but  a  scheme  of  nature,  the  evidence 
for  which  is  only  found  within  himself,  springs  out  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  mind,  and  leads  him  to  the  hypo- 
thetical conception  of  an  order  different  from  that  of 
nature.  The  cause  of  physical  truth  can  never  gain  by 
8ueh  an  outrage  against  sober  inductive  reasoning. 

From    the   newest    Tertiary   strata    we    pass    na- 
turally to  a  consideration  of  the  great  changes   the 
s.  D.  k 
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earth^s  surface  is  daily  undergoing  from  causes  both 
aqueous  and  igneous,  and  from  active  forces  whether 
chemical  or  mechanical :  and  it  is  only  by  a  laborious 
study  of  these  forces,  and  the  effects  produced  by  them 
during  known  periods  of  time,  that  we  can  form  any 
true  notion  of  the  dynamical  powers  residing  in  the  world 
as  it  now  is.  Again,  we  have  the  living  world  before  us, 
and  from  it  we  derive  all  our  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  organic  laws  that  govern  the  living  world.  Starting 
with  this  knowledge,  we  pass  onwards,  and  draw  forth 
more  extended  truths  by  irresistible  analogy,  and  by  the 
application  of  principles  well-established  in  the  natural 
world.  This  has  been  the  true  ordec  of  all  solid 
geological  induction.  While  touching  on  this  subject, 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  briefly  alludes  to  certain  ani- 
mals that  have  disappeared,  or  are  fast  disappearing, 
from  the  more  thickly-peopled  parts  of  Europe;  and  he 
takes  for  his  examples  the  skeletons  of  Bears,  Beavers, 
Wolves,  &c.,  which  are  found  under  the  bogs  of  the 
Bedford  Level.  ^*  Had  the  traditions  of  Europe  (he 
tells  us)  been  lost,  and  we  had  known  nothing  of  its 
early  inhabitants,  we  might  very  properly  have  referred 
these  remains  to  a  newer  Pliocene  period ;  and  had  we 
taken  up  a  theory,  like  that  of  our  Author,  we  might 
have  speculated  on  some  of  these  extinct  forms,  and 
asked  into  what  living  Species  they  had  passed  by  trans- 
mutation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the} 
perished  by  natural  means — by  the  loss  of  shelter  ai 
the  forests  were  cleared  away,  by  the  drainage  of  the 
bogs,  and  by  the  hand  of  man.     And  why  not  applj 
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tlu8  roaaoniDg  to  the  old  world !  We  say,  od  good  ana- 
logy, that  in  the  Fauna  of  any  old  period  {e.ff.  the 
Ooiitie)  Species  were  gradually  exterminated  by  the 
changeB  of  physical  conditions,  or  by  the  invasion  of 
toimals  of  greater  power,  and  not  by  any  transmutation 
into  other  Species.  This  kind  of  reasoning  starts,  at 
least,  from  something  we  know  to  be  true;  but  it 
professes  not  to  account  for  creation;  nor  can  any 
natural  means,  within  the  ken  of  our  senses  and  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge,  give  us  the  least  help  in 
accounting  for  it*.'' 

Some  may  think  this  argument  of  small  value ;  but 
it  has  served  one  purpose — it  has  called  forth  one  of 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  our  Author's  peculiar 
form  of  reasoning.    "  The  removal  (he  tolls  us)  of  old 
Species  is  the  result,  by  our  Critic**s  own  shewing,  of 
law;    and  laws  for  the  extinction  of  Species  are  in 
operation  at  the  present  day.    Can  wo  well  suppose  the 
rise  of  new  Species  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  an  essentially 
different  character!  for  here  is  the  whole  question  at 
issue.      I  say,  No :  any  ideas  I  have  acquired  of  philo- 
sophy, as  an  expression  of  our  ascertainment  of  the 
order  of  nature,   or   Providence,    forbid  me  to  form 
such  a  conclusion."    {Explanations,  p.  95.)     If  here  bo 
the  whole  question  at  issue,  let  it  be  decided  here : 
and  when  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  whose 
mind  is  not  distorted  by  an  hypothesis,   he   will  tell 
me,  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  extinction  of  wolves 
and  beavers  by  the  hunter  and  forester,  and  the  pro- 

•  E.  R.  p.  50. 
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duction  of  new  Species  (whether  by  creation  or  trans- 
mutation matters  not)  are  '*  phenomena  of  an  essentially 
different  character.*"  If  we  choose  to  define  by  the  word 
law  the  extinction  of  beavers  and  wolves  through  the 
operations  of  the  forester  and  tho  hunter,  and  then 
by  tho  same  word  law^  define  that  sequence  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  geology  puts  before  us,  we  only  shew  the 
poverty  of  our  language ;  for  we  use  the  same  word  in 
two  incongnious  senses.  An  author  who  quotes  a  work 
of  logic  ought  to  know,  that  in  all  deductive  reasoning, 
a  middle  term  of  comparison  mu^t  have  the  same  con- 
gruity  \\'ith  its  two  extremes,  or  it  will  lead  to  nothing 
but  confusion  of  thought  or  palpable  sophistry. 

^  8.  Maferialhm,  Mechanical  and  Moral  Latcs.  Laws 
of  Chance.  Tendencies  0/  Modern  Science.  Fantas- 
tical vieics  of  Nature.  Evils  of  rash  Generalization, 
Education,  ^c. 

Tn  this  Section  of  tho  Preface  I  have  to  deal  no 
longer  with  the  Author'^s  pretended  facto,  but  I  must 
shortly  discuss  his  adopted  philosophy ;  and  my  remarks 
apply  to  tho  whole  school  of  modem  Materialists,  so 
far  as  I  comprehend  their  doctrines.  I  wish  the  reader 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  by  the  words  '^spontaneous  gene- 
ration" and  "progressive  development,'''  is  implied 
something  more  than  a  theory  which  deprives  Genera 
and  Species,  Ordera  and  Classes,  of  all  permanent  reality. 
Tiie  high  boast  of  this  theory  is,  that  it  does  aw*ay  all 
distinctions  between  material  and  moral.    It  tells  us  that 
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the  Bonl  of  man  is  but  a  material  mechanism — that  all 
the  complicated  acts  of  his  volition  are  but  the  natural 
results  of  a   stem  physical  necessity,   sometimes   ap- 
preciable by  numerical  formulae — and  that  they  differ 
not  essentially  from  the  most  vulgar  sequence  of  second 
causes,  or  the  calculated  effects  of  mechanical  impulse. 
So  far  as  I  can  comprehend  it,  this  is  the  inevitable 
and  legitimate  consequence  of  the  theory.     If  in  its 
first  assumptions  it  be  utterly  untrue  to  nature,  in  its 
application  it  destroys  the  very  essence  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility :  for  it  takes  away  all  semblance  of  human 
liberty,  and  thereby  breaks  down  the  barriers  between 
right  and  wrong.    It  is,  therefore,  when  accepted  with- 
out reserve,  mischievous,  immoral,  and  antisocial.     But 
it  deserves  not  the  name  of  theory.      It  is  a  rash  hypo- 
thesis, and  nothing  better.     A  theory  must  bo  based 
on  well-observed  facts,   or  it  is  worse  than   nothing. 
For  theory  is  but  the  embodying  of  facts  and  pheno- 
mena under  the  form  of  general  propositions,  drawn  out 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  nature : 
and  as  our  knowledge  advances,  whether  we  be  led  to 
extend  or  limit  the  meaning  of  our  first  propositions, 
by  the  test   of  observation  or  experiment   must  they 
etand  or  fall. 

A  unity  of  plan  reigns  through  all  nature.  A  simple 
law  of  mutual  attraction  produces  all  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  few  simple  laws 
(not  comprehended  under  our  first  conceptions  of  mutual 
attraction,  but  co-operating  with  it)  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  elastic  and  non-elastic  fluids  that  surround 
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the  solid  earth ;  and  thereby  minister  to  ita  fertility, 
to  all  the  diversified  effects  of  climate,  and  to  all  the 
physical  wants  of  the  countless  beings  that  dwell  upon 
it.  A  few  simple  laws  regulate  the  movements  of  an 
elastic  ether  which  is  coextensive  with  the  visible  uni- 
verse, and  thereby  produce  the  phenomena  of  light,  and 
seem  to  wrap  in  one  common  element  the  remotest 
bodies  of  the  known  world.  But  more  than  tliis — all 
these  several  laws  work  together  without  conflict  or 
collision,  and  end  in  beauty  and  harmony  and  order. 
This  wo  comprehend  under  a  law  of  adaptation,  or  a 
unity  of  will  in  that  central  Power  which  ordained 
all  things ;  and  thus  we  naturally  rise  to  a  conception 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

The  moment  we  pass,  in  thought,  from  dead  matter 
to  other  portions  of  matter  endowed  with  life,  we  see 
a  new  nature  superadded  to  the  old,  and  worked  out 
of  it.  but  not  comprehended  in  it.  If  we  apply  the 
word  late  to  the  orderly  movements  of  bodies  held  in 
our  system  by  gravitation,  or  grouped  together  in 
definite  combinations  by  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity, 
we  use  the  word  in  a  true  and  definite  meaning,  which 
changes  not  so  long  as  the  course  of  nature  sliall  endure. 
But  the  same  word  law  does  change  its  meaning  when 
wo  speak  of  the  organic  development  and  economy  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  We  now  contemplate  organic 
stnictures,  and  cycles  of  material  movements  confined 
within  themselves,  and  governed  by  laws  adapted  only 
to  the  conditions  of  an  individual  form  of  life.  We  see, 
in  short,  a  complicated  mechanism  adapted  only  to  the 
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wants  and  funotionci  of  a  sentient  being.  Bat  this  ia  not 
all :  the  whole  mechanism  is  put  in  its  ordained  move- 
m^ts  by  sensations  and  volitions — by  appetencies  and 
wants — ^which  have  no  similitude,  either  in  their  be- 
ginning or  their  end,  to  the  attractions  of  dead  matter 
on  dead  matter,  or  to  the  elective  affinities  of  material 
elements.  Orderly  movements  and  combinations  in  the 
animal  world  imply  some  corresponding  laws ;  but  dif- 
ferent laws  from  those  out  of  which  spring  the  move- 
ments and  combinations  of  dead  and  inorganic  matter. 
Again,  when  we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  man, 
and  all  his  operations,  whether  animal  or  intellectual, 
we  find  them  amplified  by  new  inherent  capacities, 
governed  by  new  laws,  and  urged  onwards  by  super- 
added motives.  He  alone  rises  to  a  conception  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  of  some  Intelligent  Power  that 
ordains  and  upholds  the  laws  to  which  every  faculty 
of  his  mind  and  body  are  in  bondage.  He  finds  him- 
self under  a  moral  government ;  he  forms  a  conception 
of  right  and  wrong ;  and  this  conception  per\'adep  his 
language,  and  modifies,  or  ought  to  modify,  every  act 
of  liis  social  existence.  His  imagination  often  rules 
his  course  of  life ;  and  his  hopes  of  future  good  make 
him  bear  and  overlook  the  pressure  of  his  animal  wants. 
In  his  animal  framework,  considered  merely  as  a  me- 
chanism ordained  for  a  special  organic  purpose,  he  is 
not  one  jot  more  noble  than  the  worm  whereon  he 
tramples ;  but  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  attributes 
he  b  widely  separated  from  all  other  parts  of  the  living 
world,  and  far  above  them. 
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In  our  contemplation  of  nature  we  behold,  there- 
fore, a  world  not  governed  by  one^  but  by  many  laws; 
and  each  law  so  adapted  to  all  the  rest  as  to  end 
in  harmony  and  order.  All  this  implies  a  unity  of  will 
in  the  great  central  and  sustaining  Power  of  the  uni- 
verse: and  wo  thus  ascend  to  a  conception  of  one 
great  Intelligent  Cause  ruling  over  all  nature,  dead, 
sensitive,  moral,  and  intellectual.  This  belief,  to  every 
son  of  man,  is  the  ^*  mother  of  his  peace  and  joy : " 
and  it  is  no  less  the  anchor  and  stay  of  every  civilized 
community.  Man  if  a  religious  being.  Without  re- 
ligion he  is  in  a  state  of  savage  darkness  or  moral 
mutilation :  and  whether  the  form  of  his  religion  be 
derived  from  a  pure  or  a  corrupted  tradition,  or 
spring  from  within  himself,  is  immaterial  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose  ;  for  I  am  not  now  asking  what  is  the 
form  of  true  religion :  and  however  distorted  it  may 
bo  through  ignorance  and  bad  training,  or  the  caprices 
of  his  fancy,  or  the  pestilent  vapours  of  moral  taint, 
still  the  sentiment  is  there  : — and  though  his  ill-guided 
strivings  to  grasp  the  councils  of  his  Maker  bo  as 
powerless  as  the  efforts  of  an  infant  in  the  nurse''s  arms, 
while  stretching  out  its  hands  to  catch  the  moon,  still 
the  sentiment  remains  an  inherent  part  of  himself:  nor 
will  all  the  powers  of  sophistry  and  darkness  ever  root 
it  out,  so  long  as  there  is  a  principle  of  Causality 
dwelling  within  his  soul,  leading  him  to  the  conception 
of  general  truth,  binding  the  elements  of  his  know- 
ledge together,  and  thereby  giving  them  strength  and 

•  Erphnations,  p.  34. 
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meaning — bo  long  as  he  has  any  feelmg  of  a  law  of 
oonsci^nco— so  long  as  he  has  any  perception  of  a  law 
of  moral  government — so  long  as  he  has  a  conception 
of  futurity,  and  a  longing  for  future  good. 

Universal  law  and  universal  order  we  allow  in  the 
widest  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  words  of  man : 
but  because  our  language  is  poor,  and  we  are  con- 
strained by  this  poverty,  often  to  use  the  same  word  for 
things  essentially  different,  we  do  not  on  that  account 
impudently  dare  to  limit  Ood^s  power  to  one  form 
of  manifestation.  So  far  as  we  have  any  glimmering 
conception  of  nature'^s  laws,  material  or  moral,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  work  together  to  a  common  end — we 
believe  that  their  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  one 
unchangeable  Ood,  and  ''  that  their  voice  is  still  heard 
in  the  harmonies  of  the  world.'*''  The  reader  will,  I 
trust,  pardon  this  seeming  digression ;  for  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  certain  passages  that  are  scattered 
through  The  VestiffeSy  and  have  an  early  and  more 
formal  place  in  the  Author^s  Explanations. 

"  We  find,"  he  tells  us,  "  mechanical  laws  at  one 
end  of  the  system  of  nature :  if  we  turn  to  the  mind 
and  morals  of  man  we  find  that  we  have  equally  fixed 
laws  at  the  other :  the  human  being,  a  mystery  con- 
8i<lered*  as  an  individual,  becomes  a  simple  and  natural 
phenomenon  when  considered  in  the  mass*,"  &c.  And 
how  is  all  this  proved!  By  the  statistical  tables  of  M. 
Quetelet  of  Brussels.  He  then  adds,  (p.  26)  "  that 
Aiorals — that  part  of  the  system  of  things  which  seemed 

*  Explanations^  p.  24. 
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least  under  natural  regulation  or  law — is  as  thoroughly 
ascertained  to  bo  wholly  so  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies/^ ....  *^  I  am  at  the  very  first  struck,'^ 
(he  says,  p.  27)  ^'by  the  great  a  priori  unlikelihood  that 
there  can  bo  two  modes  of  Divine  working  in  the 
history  of  nature ;  namely,  a  system  of  fixed  order  and 
law  in  the  formation  of  globes,  and  a  system  in  any 
degree  diifercnt  in  the  peopling  of  these  globes  with 
plants  and  animals.^  The  obvious  inference  then  is— 
that  as  at  one  end  of  nature  we  have  fixed  laws  that 
are  material  and  mechanical,  at  the  other  end  of  nature 
(the  intellectual)  we  can  only  have  fixed  laws  that  are 
material  and  mechanical. 

If  by  nature  we  understood  that  mere  atom  of  the 
universal  world  of  which  we  know  the  material  laws  by 
observation  and  induction,  it  is  true  that  all  parts  of  it 
are  bound  together  in  a  system  of  fixed  law  and  order. 
But  the  grand  unity  of  plan  proves  not  the  unity  of 
means ;  for  we  know  that  many  diiferent  laws  may  be  so 
fitted  together  as  to  combine  to  a  common  end.  If  we 
are  to  trust  our  senses  and  our  reason,  there  are  not  only 
ttco  modes,  but  there  are  many  modes  of  Divine  working 
in  the  history  of  nature.  But  there  is  an  infinity  be- 
yond what  we  see.  After  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have 
made  but  a  few  feeble  steps  towards  the  Fountain  of  all 
Light  and  Power.  We  know  but  an  atom  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  in  the  infinity 
beyond  our  ken  nature  has  nothing  more  in  store  for 
higher  orders  of  intelligence?  Words  give  not  the 
sense  of  sound  to  the  deaf,  or  of  light  to  the  blind : 
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and  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  God  of  nature 
may  not  have  seen  good  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
his  wiU,  in  a  thousand  ways  which  we  neither  com- 
prehend under  the  eonditions  of  our  being,  nor  could  be 
made  to  know  and  understand  through  any  powers  of 
written  language,  or  through  any  form  of  material  sym- 
bok  acting  upon  our  senses!  These  thoughts  ought, 
I  think,  to  impress  our  mind  with  the  extreme  folly  and 
arrogance  of  daring  to  adopt  any  form  of  d  priori  rea- 
soning among  the  works  of  the  God  of  nature;  or  of  pre- 
tending to  any  knowledge,  of  his  attributes  except  what 
he  has  deigned  to  give  us,  or  we  have  been  permitted 
to  discover  by  the  honest  interpretation  of  his  works. 
Bold,  dogmatic,  a  priori  reasoning  is  a  fault  that  taints 
the  pages  of  the  whole  materialist  school.  While  they 
profess  to  worship  nature,  they  turn  away  from  her 
and  listen  not  to  her  oracles :  and  then  they  fall  down 
before  a  stunted  semblance  of  divinity  which  is  modelled 
after  their  own  fancy,  and  wrought  into  form  by  their 
own  hands. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  mind  and  morals  of  man 
are  under  the  regulation  of  fixed  laws,  we  admit  the 
truth  of  the  statement ;  for  we  believe  that  every  law, 
mat/erial  and  moral,  is  ordained  and  upheld  by  a 
prescient,  all-powerful,  and  unchangeable  God.  But 
when  we  take  another  step,  and  pretend  to  break  down 
the  distinction  between  material  and  moral  law ;  and 
then  go  on  to  affirm  "the  simple  fact,  that  morals — 
that  part  of  the  system  of  things  which  seemed  least 
under  natural  regulation  or  law — w  as  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained to  be  wholly  so  as  the  arrangements  of  the  heavenly 
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bodies  r  tho  propoeition,  as  applied  to  man^s  know- 
ledge, is  most  palpably  false.  The  word  ehanee  has 
no  meaning  when  applied  to  the  supreme,  prescient 
Intelligence;  but  it  kas  a  meaning  when  applied  to 
many  departments  of  human  knowledge.  It  has  laws 
of  its  own  worked  out  by  rigid  demonstration,  and  its 
results  resolve  themselves  into  numerical  formulse.  But 
these  formula?,  though  mathematically  true,  tell  us  only 
of  probabilities^  and  define  not  the  certainty  of  any 
material  events.  Again,  we  can  determine  the  nu- 
merical value  of  a  mane's  life  by  the  help  of  statistical 
tables;  and  thousands  are  acting,  with  wisdom  and 
prudence,  on  this  numerical  knowledge :  but  it  makes 
not  the  life  of  an  individual  one  jot  more  certain :  it 
gives  a  BimflQ  probability^  and  nothing  else.  And  this 
knowledge  is  of  a  different  order  from  that  undeviating 
certainty  with  which  we  can  define  the  results  of  a 
chemical  experiment  from  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  elective  afiinity,  or  the  movements  and  future  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  known  mecha- 
nical laws  of  gravitation.  Still  wider  are  the  limits 
of  uncertainty  when  we  come  to  speculate  on  the  social 
acts  of  man — disturbed,  as  they  are,  by  the  wayward 
caprices  of  his  will,  and  the  perturbations  of  evil  passion. 
That  man,  as  a  moral  and  social  being,  is  under  law, 
we  believe  true ;  but  when  it  is  affirmed  that  this 
law,  as  comprehended  by  ourselves,  is  of  tho  same 
order  with  tho  mechanical  laws  that  govern  the  unde- 
viating movements  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  we  believe 
the  affirmation  to  be  utterly  untrue. 

In  the  sight  of  God  every  act  of  man,  from  childhood 
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to  old  age,  is,  we  believe,  as  certain  as  the  ordained 
moveraents  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  we  all  aUow 
that  the  Maker  of  the  universe  can  work  out  the  ends 
of  his  prescient  will  by  the  actions  of  responsible  and 
moral  beings.  Out  of  this  conception  of  the  Ood 
of  nature  spring  some  dark  unsolved  questions  on  fate 
and  free  will,  by  which  the  reason  of  man  may  well 
be  staggered  :  but  he  finds  his  solace  and  support  in 
a  knowledge  that  is  enough  for  his  practical  guidance 
through  life — in  the  hopes  of  higher  knowledge  and 
future  good — and  in  a  belief  (it  may  be,  after  he  has 
strained  his  soul  to  thoughts  of  almost  insuiferable 
tension)  that  he  is  still  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  any  real  conception  of  the  Godhead.  He  dares 
not,  therefore,  advance  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  his  own  knowledge,  and  tell  of  the  first  movements 
of  the  prescient  will  of  God,  in  ordaining  the  laws 
of  creation.  He  disclaims  all  a  priori  reasoning  on 
nich  a  question ;  and  where  he  sees  but  in  part  he 
is  humbly  willing  to  resolve  all  seeming  contradictions, 
if  such  there  be,  and  all  moral  difficulties,  into  his  own 
immeasurable  distance  from  the  everlasting  Fountain  of 
Light  and  Truth. 

We  know  that  men  have  a  common  nature,  are 
governed  by  common  material  and  moral  laws,  and  are 
exposed  to  common  temptations.  There  is  therefore 
a  common  similitude  in  their  actions  and  their  fortunes 
in  life.  Wo  want  not  the  statistics  of  crime  to  prove 
this  :  but  the  statistics  of  crime  have  a  great  value ;  for 
they  put  before  us,  in  a  tangible  form,  the  desolating 
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effects  of  bad  government,  of  ignorance,  of  irreligion,  and 
of  superstition.  Hence  they  may  be  of  the  greatert 
value  as  a  guide  to  the  best  objects  of  human  polity. 
But  their  tabulated  results  confound  not  our  conceptions 
of  moral  and  material  laws.  The  effects  of  a  moral  law 
admit  of  palliation  or  change,  aggravation  or  diminu- 
tion— Not  so  can  wo  change  a  material  or  mechanical 
law.  Its  operation  ends  not  in  averages,  but  in  unde- 
viating  certainties.  Uncertainty  and  choice  enter  no 
longer  in  as  elements  of  our  thoughts,  and  a  stem  un- 
bending necessity  rules  over  our  calculated  results. 

I  aiRrm  then  that  the  moral  conduct  of  nuin  (what- 
soever it  may  be  in  the  eye  of  Ood)  is  not,  like  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  bound  up  in  any 
conception  of  a  constant,  undeviating  law;  and  that  the 
Author  of  Nature,  so  far  as  we  can  rise  to  a  conception 
of  his  attributes,  cither  from  his  works  or  from  his 
word,  has  not  ordained  one  only,  but  many  different 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  world*. 

In  the  midst  of  an  astonishing  congeries  of  blunders 
on  questions  of  fact,  and  of  reasonings,  perhaps,  peculiar 
to  himself,  there  is  one  topic  of  consolation  for  the 
Author  of  The  Vestiges.  *'The  question  lies  not  (he 
tells  us)  between  two  philosophical  theories ;  but  between 
one  philosophical  theory  and  a  view  of  nature  which 
does  not  profess  to  look  to  Nature  for  a  basis.  As 
a  system,  moreover,  which  finds  none  of  the  previous 
labours  of  science  shaped  or  directed  in  favour  of  its 
illustration,  but  all  in  the  contrary  way,  it  obviously 

*  See  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  No.  VII. 
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caDs  for  every  reaaonable  allowance  being  made  for  its 
defects.  It  may  be  a  true  system,  though  one-half  the 
iUnstrations  presented  by  its  first  explication  should 
be  wrong*."  It  ia  not  historically  true,  that  he  is  the 
first  expositor  of  the  theory :  he  is  but  a  humble  fol- 
lower of  a  very  ancient  school.  There  may  be  new 
illastrations,  and  there  are  bold  assertions  in  his  book 
which,  I  can  well  believe,  were  never  made  before 
by  any  well-informed  physiologist ;  but  it  contains  not 
one  new  principle  that  has  any  true  bearing  on  the 
questions  in  debate.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal 
to  an  excellent  little  Work  by  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College  (composed  of  extracts  from  a  Work  published 
before  the  first  appearance  of  The  Vestiges)^  wherein  all 
the  leading  doctrines  of  transmutation  and  development 
are  met  on  philosophical  grounds  and  ably  refuted  •[•. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges  is 
the  first  popular  expositor  of  this  theory  in  the  English 
tongue.  This  ^^  bad  eminence'^'  he  has  reached  ;  and  I 
envy  him  not  the  possession  of  it.  But  I  deny  that  his 
scheme  is  philosophical ;  for  it  is  not  built  upon  so  much 
as  a  pretended  basis  of  fair  induction;  nor  has  he  the 
remotest  right  to  tell  us  of  looking  to  nature  for  a  basis^ 
while  he  closes  his  mental  vision  against  the  moral  and 
intellectual  elements  of  our  nature,  which  are  as  much 
a  part  of  ourselves  as  our  limbs  and  organs  of  sense. 
His  scheme  is  shallow,  one-sided,  and  inadequate — 
a  dull  materialism  that  takes  no  proper  philosophical 

*  Expianaiionsy  p.  181. 

-f-  Indications  of  a  Creator.     London,  1845. 
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notice  of  the  grandest  phenomena  of  nature — ^that 
confounds  physical  and  moral  evidence,  and  virtually 
shuts  out  from  us  those  principles,  which  in  all  ages  of 
our  history,  and  in  all  fluctuations  of  opinion,  have 
been  the  good  man's  stay  and  guide.  If  it  bo  false  in 
its  pretended  proofs,  it  is  also  mischievous  in  its  appli- 
cation ;  and  there  is  neither  truth,  nor  modesty^  nor 
good  taste,  in  the  shallow  statement — in  one  form 
or  other,  many  times  repeated — that  there  is  no  true 
philosophy  out  of  the  scheme  adopted  in  The  Vettijfes. 

With  all  the  flaws  and  imperfections  in  his  pretended 
reasonings,  he  is,  I  doubt  not,  sincere  in  his  narrow 
views,  and  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  him.  I  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  justify  the  language  of  the  pre- 
vious paragraph,  by  one  or  two  extracts  from  his  iEr- 
planations.  "  One  after  another  (he  tells  us)  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  like  so  many  revolted  principalities,  have 
fallen  under  the  domination  of  order  and  law ;  but  here 
(t.  e,  in  the  organic  kingdom)  is  one  little  province  still 
faithful  to  the  Boeotian  government ;  and  as  it  is  nearly 
the  last,  no  wonder  it  is  so  vigorously  defended.*"  (p.  1 42.) 

"  The  whole  question  (he  adds)  stands  thus.     For 

the  theory  of  universal  order — that  is,  order  as  presiding 
in  both  the  origin  and  administration  of  the  world — we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  vast  number  of  facts  in  Nature, 
and  this  one  in  addition — that  whatever  is  reft  from 
the  domain  of  ignorance,  and  made  undoubted  matter 
of  science,  forms  a  sure  support  to  the  same  doctrine. 
The  opposite  view,  once  predominant,  has  been  shrinking 
for  ages  into  a  lesser  space,  and  now  maintains  a  footing 
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ooly  in  •  few  departments  of  Nature  which  happen  to 
be  kn  Kable  than  others  to  a  clear  investigation.  The 
ohief  of  these,  if  not  ahnost  the  only  one,  is  the  origin 
of  the  organic  kingdom.  So  long  as  this  remains 
obecore,  the  supernatural  will  have  a  certain  hold  upon 
enlightened  persons.  Should  it  ever  be  cleared  up  in  a 
way  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  natural  origin  of  plants 
and  animals,  there  must  be  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
view  which  is  generally  taken  of  our  relation  to  the 
Father  of  our  being.*"     (p.  149.) 

Where  is  the  man  (we  reply)  among  the  cultivators 
of  science  who  denies  that  the  whole  of  nature  (material 
and  moral)  is  under  the  dominion  of  law  and  order! 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Galileo  (and  we  might  go  farther 
back)  the  most  patient  intellects  have  been  employed  in 
tracing  the  order  of  nature  and  discovering  her  laws. 
Nor  is  there  either  truth  or  meaning  in  the  ignorant 
aneer — ^that  the  laws  of  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature 
(which  our  Author  seems  to  consider  but  a  little  province 
of  human  thought)  are  still  under  a  Boeotian  govern- 
ment : — or  that  the  best  expouuders  of  these  laws  (the 
great  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  the  last  three 
centuries)  have  been  guided  by  principles  in  antagonism 
with  those  which  have  led  to  the  highest  generalizations 
of  material  science.    Whatever  is  reft  from  the  domain 
of  ignorance  and  empiricism,  and  brought  under  the 
true  domain  of  science,  forms,  beyond  all  doubt,  another 
proof  of  the  universal  empire  of  law  and  order.    Where 
is  the  Boeotian  school  of  philosophy  (whether  material 

8.  D.  / 
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or  moral)  that  does  not  assert,  and  believe  in,  this  great 
doctrine !    I  know  of  none. 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  the  origin  of  the  organic 
world  has  been  determined  by  law,  we  believe  the 
proposition  true : — partly  on  the  strength  of  what  seems 
a  sound  analogy ;  for  if  the  organic  world  be  governed 
by  law,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  commenced  without 
law : — partly  on  its  obvious  adaptation  to  the  existing 
laws  of  the  inorganic  world : — partly,  also,  on  the 
aBccrtained  historical  development  of  the  forms  and 
functions  of  organic  life  during  successive  epochs,  which 
seems  to  mark  a  gradual  evolution  of  Creative  Power 
manifested  by  a  gradual  ascent  towards  a  higher  tjrpe 
of  being.  But  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  successive 
parts  of  the  great  organic  sequence  are  related  to  one 
another  only  in  the  way  of  material  cause  and  material 
effect,  wo  test  the  proposition  by  an  appeal  to  facts  and 
experiments— i  the  last  appeal  on  all  questions  of  natural 
science — and  on  the  strength  of  this  appeal  we  deny 
the  truth  of  the  asserted  proposition.  It  is  not  merely 
not  proved,  but  it  has  no  similitude  to  an  aacertained 
truth:  and  it  involves,  moreover,  the  monstrous,  and 
one  might  have  thought  the  incredible,  absurdity,  of 
comprehending  things  material,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
in  one  incongruous  category. 

There  may  arise  another  question.  Does  our  pre- 
vious negative  conclusion  put  our  knowledge  of  the 
organic  world  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  portions 
of  our  sound  inductive  knowledge?  We  reply,  No. 
The  origin  of  organic  laws,  and  the  origin  of  all  other 
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I  lam.  He  wrapped  in  the  aama  inexplicable 
myrtwy.  HnmaD  pfailoHophy  leads  us  not  to  any  real 
•onoaptian  of  the  beginning  of  things,  or  the  oommenoe- 
Bcnt  of  phenoDietia.  Her  province  is  to  interpret  lawi 
already  eataUiahed  by  a  power  superior  to  all  thinga 
vbetber  animate  or  inanimate,  and  to  which  no  mortal 
tm  erer  soar  "  on  the  waxen  wings  of  sense :"  for 
between  oaradves  and  the  Fountun  of  all  power  and 
inteSigenoe  there  is  a  golf  no  leas  than  infinite,  whioh 
Bfflther  created  eye  can  pierce,  nor  im^nation  fathom. 
Thoeo  who  exclude  from  their  creed  all  conception 
<^  a  pnaonal  and  intelligent  God  of  nature,  must  believe 
that  dead,  inanimate  matter  may,  without  external  ud 
and  by  its  own  inherent  powera,  work  itaelf  into  what  is 
vital,  aenntive,  and  intelleotoal.  They  may  maintain, 
that  what  we  call  law  is  mere  material  order,  and 
nothing  else ;  that  what  we  call  adaptation  is  but 
a  dream  of  fancy ;  that  what  we  call  intellect  and  mind 
is  but  a  form  of  material  manifestation ;  that  conscience 
ie  bat  a  material  weakness ;  and  that  the  hopes  of 
fntnre  good  are  but  an  idle  material  dream :  and  in  all 
ihis  they  are,  at  least,  consistent.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  see  law  and  order  and  harmony  in  the 
world,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  and  if  we  discern 
within  it  proofs  of  adaptation,  wisdom,  and  goodness — 
then,  whether  we  reflect  on  the  world  without,  or  trace 
the  laws  of  thought  and  intelligent  act  by  reflecting  on 
our  own  internal  consciousness,  we  do  gain  a  Arm  grasp 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  sustaining,  aa  well  as  the  crea- 
tive power  of  God.  One  of  these  words  (to  repeat  what 
13 
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has  been  siud  before)  defines  our  conception  of  the  orderly 
movements  of  the  world  and  of  the  second  caoseB  where- 
by they  are  upheld ;  and  implies  also,  in  conformity  with 
our  internal  consciousness,  a  personal  sustaining  Power. 
The  other  word  refers  to  the  beginning  of  things,  and  (in 
like  conformity  with  our  nature,  and  without  pretending 
to  limit  or  define  the  first  moTements  of  Creative  Power,) 
refers  to  our  conception  of  a  great  First  Cause  of  all 
things — moral  or  material,  organic  or  inorganic.     To 
this  belief  we  are  constrained  by  what  we  see  without  us, 
and  what  we  feel  and  know  within  ourselves:  nor  can  we 
cast  away  this  belief,  unless  we  strip  off  those  inner 
elements  of  our  nature  without  which  no  sound  system  of 
philosophy  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  built  up  by  man. 
One  great  truth  is,  however,  contained  in  the  con- 
cluding  sentence    of   the    previous   extract.       If   the 
Author^s  scheme  be  right,  "  there  must  be  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  view  of  our  relation  to  the  Father  of 
our  bcing.^    Man  must  be  shorn  of  his  highest  attributes 
and  his  best  hopes.     The  God  of  nature  must  lose  His 
personality — He  is  no  longer,  in  any  moral  or  christian 
sense,  our  Father ;   but  we  must  look  for  our  paternity 
among  chattering  monkeys  and  old  sea-monsters.     Mo- 
rality and  the  acts  of  a  responsible  will  have  no  meaning ; 
for  acts  and  events  are  wrapped  up  in  an  inexorable 
material  fatalism.     Religious  homage  is  rank  folly ;  for 
who  can  utter  any  prayer  against  events  chained  together 
in  the  unvarying  sequence  of  material  causes  i    And  if, 
on  this  material  scheme,  we  be  so  inconsistent  as  to 
believe  in  a  Creator,  we  must  believe  Him  reposing  far 
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hull  u  in  ft  MiUime  "  tranquillity  altogether  new ;" 
ui  our  oontempUtiMifl,  at  the  very  best,  must  be  like 
the  moping  homige  of  a  Buddhist  prieit. 

Bat  in  one  thing  at  least  our  Author  is  miBtaken. 
A  creed  like  this  is  not  "altogether  new."  In  the 
btter  yean  of  the  past  oratory  it  had  its  prieet«  and 
^lostles ;  it  spread  and  waa  beliered ;  and  it  was  car- 
ried oat  m  the  acta  of  civil  goremment.  When  religion 
diaoged  ita  object,  things  and  acta  ohanged  also  their 
name  and  nature :  rapine  took  the  name  of  justJoe ; 
bloodshed  took  the  name  of  philanthropy ;  and  the 
groana  of  a  fellow-creatare  were  a  mockery  to  a  new 
priesthood,  who  told  their  nctinis  that  they  were  but 
hlled  to  eternal  sleep,  and  most  bear  the  axe  with 
patience ;  for  their  elements,  though  diaupated  now, 
would  Boon  rise  again  under  some  new,  and  perhaps 
better,  ntaterial  combination. 

la  it  true  (as  our  Author  dreams)  that  the  pro- 
gress of  science  tends  towards  a  confirmation,  and 
conseqnent  reception,  of  his  hypothetical  scheme!  I 
think  the  very  contrary.  A  bold  idealism  animates 
the  philosophy  of  one  large  section  of  the  German 
■chool,  and  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  led  to  physical 
disooveriee :  but  it  has,  too  often,  ended  in  fantastical 
notions  of  the  powen  of  nature,  and  in  idle  and  false 
views  of  material  knowledge.  Under  many  aspects,  how> 
ever,  it  is  in  direct  oontraat  with  the  stunted  scheme 
of  rank  materialism. — That  a  rank  materialism  has 
preruled  among  some  eminent  teachers  of  France,  can- 
not be  denied.     But  even  now,  they  neither,  I  believe, 
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form  the  majority ;  nor  are  they  the  *^  lords  of  the 
ascendant^  in  progressive  knowledge:  and  any  sober 
Englishman,  who  studies  the  works  of  the  late  leaders 
of  the  opposing  schools  of  France,  must  be  struck  with 
the  clear  inductive  logic,  good  taste,  and  manly  sense  of 
Cuvier,  when  put  in  contrast  with  the  hazy  and  mystical 
pomposity  of  St  Hilaire.  I  am  not  here  comparing  the 
anatomical  discoveries  of  these  two  great  physiologists : 
I  speak  only  of  their  t^iste,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  put  their  general  views  before  us.  In  America 
the  progressive  sciences  shew  us,  I  believe,  no  general 
phase  that  sets  them  apart  from  the  sober  views  of  the 
philosophers  of  this  country. 

Our  Author  tells  us,  that  in  his  scheme  of  nature 
'^  he  finds  none  of  the  previous  labours  of  science  shaped 
or  directed  in  favour  of  its  elucidation;  but  all  in  a 
contrary  way/^  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  book  of 
natural  science  (like  certain  chapters  of  The  Vettiges) 
might  be  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  an  hypothesis; 
and  that  the  animal  kingdom,  including  both  the  ex- 
tinct and  living  forms  of  life^  might  be  arranged  in  some 
preconceived  order  of  natural  development.  And  if  this 
arrangement  were  accompanied  by  a  new  dogmatic  and 
technical  language — implying  and  taking  for  granted 
that,  on  the  whole  ascending  scale  (no  matter  whether 
composed  of  one  or  a  thousand  lines  of  natural  ascent,) 
each  part  of  the  ascending  series  was  derived,  in  the 
way  of  common  generation,  from  that  which  went  be- 
fore it — our  narrative  would  have  at  least  the  symmetry 
and  external  form  of  a  true  history.     But,  after  all,  it 
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voold  b«  but  ft  ptiynoal  ronuDce,  sod  a  woA  of  inut- 
piution;  ind  iti  laDgoage  would  be  no  better  than  s 
downrig^  dieirt:  for  neitber  would  it,  as  a  a^rsteni, 
hfeTB  ita  ban  in  trne  indaetion  (the  only  historical  eri- 
denoe  of  eciraoe) ;  nor  would  its  Buocessive  ehapten 
bll  into  sDj  true  aooordanoe  with  thoae  ancient  ahi»- 
Bielea  which  were  wntten  in  Buooeanre  timea,  on  Uie 
eodnring  monomenta  of  the  earth,  by  the  hand  of 
nature. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true  that  none  of  the 
hboora  of  physiologists  bare  been  directed  to  an  dnci- 
dition  of  a  system  of  rank  materialism :  but  it  is  true 
that  the  whole  body  of  material  science,  as  we  now 
behold  it,  has  a  shape  and  sobstance  that  has  no  family 
likeneaa  to  the  ill-formed  progeny  of  our  Author's  brain. 
And  who  (we  may  ask)  have  been  the  labourers  that,  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  have  given  the  present  shape 
and  substance  to  the  great  body  of  phymcal  truth! 
Not  men  who  built  only  on  theory ;  but  men  who,  at 
every  turn  of  thought  and  opinion,  did  look  to  naturt 
fixr  a  bam.  Some  of  them  were  atheists,  and  some 
were  d^sta;  some  were  sober  believers  in  religious 
truth ;  and  a  few  of  them  were  mystics  and  fanatics : 
but  guided  by  nature,  and  believing  (and  ever  since 
the  days  of  Bacon  coustruned  to  this  belief  by  the 
strong  opinion  of  tfaoughtful  men)  that  material  know- 
ledge most  rest  on  fact  and  experiment,  they  followed 
tb^r  onward  course,  and  the  whole  body  of  science  be- 
came what  it  now  is ;  and  if  it  have  a  shape  (as  our 
Author  tells  us)  that  favours  not  the  elucidation  of  the 
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theory  of  development,  then  is  the  theory  untme  to 
nature,  and  must  be  oast  away  among  the  dreams  of 
an  unsound  philosophy. 

But  he  has  another  arrow  in  his  quiver.  While  he 
ridicules,  with  some  show  of  truth,  the  minute  philo- 
sophy of  the  present  day,  he  forgets  that  true  material 
science  calls  nothing  little  which  is  found  in  the  record 
of  nature^s  works ;  and  that  some  of  the  noblest  gene- 
ralizations of  the  human  mind  have  been  suggested  by 
minute  experiments.  But  all  our  philosophers,  both 
small  and  great,  are  to  be  included  in  one  category  of 
folly.  They  are  dull  guides,  and  blind  interpreters  of 
nature ;  and  all  their  combined  labours  *'  offer  no  right 
preparation  of  the  mind  to  receive  with  candour,  or  to 
treat  with  justice,  a  plan  of  nature  like  that  presented 
by  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  No,  it  must  be  before 
another  tribunal  that  this  new  philosophy  is  to  be  truly 
and  righteously  judged  !"     {Explanations^  p.  179.) 

This  is  the  last  formal  quotation  from  the  Author 
of  The  Vestiges  with  which  I  shall  detain  the  reader 
of  this  Preface :  and  it  well  deserves  to  be  the  last ; 
for,  spite  of  its  solemnity,  it  is  more  rife  with  folly 
than  any  other  passage  of  his  book.  It  virtually  dis- 
cards all  ultimate  appeal  to  physical  nature  in  our 
adjustment  of  questions  that  are  physical ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  counts  for  nothing  the  opinions  of  men  who 
for  ages  past  have  been  toiling  onwards — slowly,  it 
may  be,  but  steadily — while  deciphering  the  obscure 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  bringing  the  material  world 
under  a  right  coneeption  of  universal  law  and  order. 
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There  ii  in  the  human  mind  an  eager  onviiig  for 
gtaenl  tnth,  iriiiah,  whoi  ri^tly  tempered  and  di- 
noted,  k  of  inntimable  worth ;  but,  when  left  to  itself 
oakm  M  OTsntep  the  modeity  of  nature,  and  ends  in 
one-nded  and  inoongruotu  theories.  Ignorance  ever 
hu  beeo  the  parent  of  raih,  abortive  generalizaticHu, 
iriiieh  hare  been  miaohieTOU  beoanse  untrue ;  and  have 
beoi  du^y  miachieroiu  becaoae  thej  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  ri^t  onward  moTement.  Men  have  ever 
delated  to  repose  in  the  Inznry  of  speeolation  who 
«oald  ill  brook  the  repulsive  toil  of  analyzing  pheno- 
mena, and  ontting  their  way,  step  by  step,  through  the 
■olid  rook  on  whioh  stands  the  temple  of  material 
tnith.  A  Satanio  bound  over  the  fences  of  ParacUse 
(meet  matter  for  the  imagination  of  a  poet)  is  tax  more 
grateful  to  the  neophytes  of  a  bad  philosophy,  than 
1  loyal  obedience  to  nature,  sanctioned  by  a  patient 
■tady  of  her  laws  and,  therefore,  based  on  true  know- 
ledge. Hence  sohemes  of  Cosmogony  had  their  being 
long  before  Geology  was  heard  of;  Astronomy  was 
drawn  into  Systems  two  thousand  years  before  its  first 
mecfaaiuoal  printnples  were  comprehended ;  and  in  every 
part  of  Phyncs  vaea  wore  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
theoretical  jargon  of  their  schools  rather  than  to  a 
response  drawn  from  direct  experiment. 

After  a  long  dark  age  of  science  the  half  torpid 
powers  of  man  became  reanimate,  and  a  goodly  crop 
sprai^  np  from  a  better  culture ;  but  a  crop  of  rank 
weeds  sprang  up  with  it.  Alchemy,  Astrology,  and 
other  focderies  of  a  former  age,  seemed  to  rise  up  with 
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fresh  vigour,  when  the  mind  of  man,  after  a  long 
fallow,  began  to  germinate  with  new  Inxurianoe :  and  if, 
during  the  hist  throe  hundred  yearn,  Philosophy  has 
moved  on  with  steady  strides,  Folly  with  his  cap  and 
bells  has  ever  been  seen  and  heard  by  the  side  of 
Philosophy.  Some  of  the  fooleries  of  former  years 
were  laughed  out  of  sight  by  the  robust  satire  of  Ben 
Jonson :  but  folly,  like  the  moon,  has  its  days  of  wax- 
ing and  waning,  and  then  comes  round  again:  and 
though  it  may  change  its  name,  and  call  itself  the 
harbinger  of  wisdom,  and  though  it  shift  the  colours  of 
its  motley,  it  passes  through  no  organic  transmutation 
or  specific  change. 

Let  us  but  condescend  to  look  at  the  old  Poet's 
picture  of  the  solemn,  fashionable  fooleries  of  his  own 
day*: 

Subtle. 

Nature  doth  first  beget  the  imperfect,  then 
Proceeds  she  to  the  perfect.    Of  that  airy 
And  oily  water  mercury  is  engenderM; 
Sulphur  of  the  fat  and  earthy  part ;  the  one 
Which  is  the  last,  supplying  the  place  of  male. 
The  other  of  the  female,  in  all  metals. 

These  two 

Make  the  rest  ductile,  malleable,  extensive. 
And  even  in  gold  they  are;  for  we  do  find 
Seeds  of  them,  by  our  fire,  and  gold  in  them ; 
And  can  produce  the  species  of  each  metal 
More  perfect  thence,  than  nature  doth  in  earth. 
Beside,  who  doth  not  see  in  daily  practice 
Art  can  beget  bees,  hornets,  beetles,  wasps. 
Out  of  the  carcasses  and  dung  of  creatures ; 
Vea,  scorpions  from  an  herb  being  rightly  placed  ? 
And  these  are  living  creatures,  far  more  perfect 
And  ezceUent  than  metals 

*  Thf  Alchemist.  Act  ii. 


fmjt  TOO,  81r,  ilar  > 

■MiMf  tlMB  m  be  bnr'd,  Sir,  ril  believe 

nM  AUbtmj  ta  ■  preti;  kind  of  guns, 

Samttmhu  Ilka  lilcki  o'  the  cudi,  U  chcmt  ■  man 

WUtd 


Folly  aeeaa  immortal ;  and  what  qiuokery  and 
foolery  of  the  old  Poet's  day  is  not  rife  in  ours!  It 
may  have  changed  ita  name,  bnt  it  has  not  changed  ita 
nature ;  and,  like  all  other  things  of  thia  living  worid, 
it  fp-iea  the  lie  to  the  theory  of  transmutation^—. 
"Nature  doth  first  beget  the  imperfect,  then  pro- 
ceeds she  to  the  perfect" — and  what  is  this,  in  other 
words,  but  our  theory  of  development !  The  old  Poet 
tells  us  of  the  daily  praotioe  of  breeding  scorpions  fi^m 
herbs.  We  are  more  mechanical,  and  breed  mites  and 
raise  carrots  by  the  fecundating  touch  of  a  galvanic 
wire.  He  tells  us  of  breeding  metals  from  the  elements, 
and  transforming  tbem  at  the  bidding  of  our  fancy. 
Our  transcendental  theorist  has  a  higher  flight.  He 
now  teachee  ns  to  sow  oats  and  reap  rye— ~to  breed 
rate  from  geese — kangaroos  from  cassowaries — lions 
from  seals,  and  elephants  from  whales.  And  not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  takes  a  loftier  bound,  and  turns  dead 
matter  into  living  mind,  and  jabbering  monkeys  into 
thinking  men  t  What  folly  of  the  days  of  Alchemy 
shews  not  itself  now  with  ita  family  physioguoniy  and 
the  stamp  of  its  true  pedigree ! 

It  is  rank  folly,  in  matters  of  science,  to  trust  to 
authority  and  discard  experiment :  but  the  rankest  of 
all  folly  is  to  discard  both  experiment  and  authority, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  suShige  of  the  multitude ;  and 
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thereby  to  make  phOooophy  a  nuitter  for  brawling  and 
ignorant  declamation.  On  a  question  of  personal  in- 
terest an  uninstructed  man,  of  common  sense  and 
honesty,  may  be  a  good  judge :  but  on  a  question  of 
general  science  an  uninstructed  man  is  no  judge  at  all : 
for,  as  a  fact  of  general  experience,  first  impressions  are 
often  false,  and  first  generalizations  are  often  rash  and 
incompatible  with  the  broader  and  higher  views  of 
nature.  A  poet  and  a  satirist  may  laugh  at  the  fan- 
tastic visions  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  call  them  ^*  a 
pretty  kind  of  game  like  tricks  o'  the  cards,  to  cheat  a 
man  with  charming:"  but  there  is  a  solemn  reality 
in  the  ills  inflicted  on  the  human  family  by  the  Father 
of  lies,  in  whatsoever  shape  ho  may  shew  himself, 
which  cannot  long  be  a  fit  matter  for  mere  scorn  and 
mockery. 

The  present  is  a  period  of  progress  and  change. 
All  things,  without  us  and  within  us,  partake  of  a 
common  movement. — Forms  of  government — schemes 
of  material  science— theories  of  just  economy  in  the 
state — systems  of  psychology,  and  theories  of  moral 
sentiments— new-fangled  forms  of  religious  worship— 
the  whole  outward  garb  and  fashion  of  society — all  things 
seem  ready  to  launch  on  the  wild  ocean  of  untried 
experiment.  It  is,  we  trust,  the  will  of  Providence 
that  some  good  should  spring  out  of  this  universal 
fermentation:  and  as  in  the  material  world  no  new 
combinations  can  arise  without  the  play  of  some  higher 
afihiities  than  those  which  held  together  the  forms  of 
matter  that  went  before  :   so,  we  may  hope,  that  in  the 
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social  and  nunral  world,  there  may  arise  out  of  this 
qpirit  of  ohange  and  movement  some  more  enduring 
eksnents  of  politioal  combination — some  closer  and 
more  abiding  laws  of  brotherhood  and  good  will. 
But,  alas !  all  great  social  changes  are  not  from  worse 
to  better :  and  change  itself,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  a 
trying  evil. 

Ignorance  ever  has  been  the  parent  of  much  mis- 
diief,  and  there  seems  no  safer  way  of  putting  down  the 
Father  of  lies,  than  by  setting  up  the  empire  of  truth 
and  reason.  But  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about!  By 
the  difiusion  of  sound  knowledge.  On  this  point  there 
seems  to  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  world. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  human  breast  that  which, 
on  social  and  moral  questions,  too  often  gives  the 
apostles  of  mischief  a  mighty  advantage  over  the  honest 
and  sober  teachers  of  truth :  and  if  that  appetency  for 
knowledge  which  our  Creator  has  made  a  part  of  our- 
selves, must  and  ought  to  have  its  fruition  through 
a  good  training  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  state,  whether  high  or  low ;  it  is  also  true 
and  certain,  that  knowledge,  like  everything  else,  may 
be  turned  to  moral  evil  and  social  mischief:  and  it  is  no 
mere  allegory,  but  a  truth  of  religion,  confirmed  by 
historical  experience,  that  the  miseries  of  the  human 
family  first  sprang  from  a  search  after  knowledge  by 
unlawful  means,  and  by  overleaping  the  fences  set  round 
it  by  the  God  of  nature. 

When  all  men  are  taught,  many  must  be  smattorers 
in  learning;   and  these  smatterers  will  often  turn  out 
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the  rashest  theorists  and  the  boldest  teachers.  Our 
voyage  cannot  be  safe  and  prosperous,  if  we  spread  our 
sails  before  we  have  waited  to  take  in  our  ballast. — In 
the  conquest  over  the  material  world,  men  but  ill 
informed  in  the  higher  physics  may  be  of  first-rate 
sen-ice  as  light  troops ;  and  may  sometimes  take  the 
lead  in  great  discoveries.  But  they  cannot  theorize 
consistently  on  the  great  mysteries  of  Nature  without 
knowing  what  Nature  is ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
do  the  duties  of  the  phalanx  without  its  ponderous 
armour.  In  mechanical  inventions,  and  in  arts  bearing 
on  the  utilities  of  social  life,  they  may  bring  to  the 
common  stock  results  of  inestimable  worth. — Again,  in 
many  provinces  of  human  science  the  wisest  men  are 
but  smatterers  and  learners,  and  a  man  may  sometimes 
be  strong  in  one  province  who  is  a  mere  child  in  all  the 
rest ;  and  such  a  man  may  do  good  service,  if  he  but 
learn  to  know  himself,  and  step  not  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  his  own  knowledge.  But  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  most  true  and  certain,  that,  in  the  higher  pro- 
vinces of  science,  no  man  can  see  farther  than  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  unless  he  mount  higher  than 
they  have  done ;  and  he  cannot  mount  even  to  their 
level  without  a  long  endurance  of  patient  thought  and 
toil.  Men,  however,  forget  all  this,  through  purblind 
vanity,  and  the  love  of  noise,  and  the  hate  of  toil,  and 
the  fond  hope  of  reaping  the  han-est  before  they  have 
either  turned  the  soil  or  sown  the  seed. 

It  is  true  that  physical  science  has  advanced,  and 
is  advancing,  with  rapid  strides  :  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
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false  theories  and  portentous  quackeries  have  kept  pace 
with  this  movement.     Within  the  last  few  years  (not 
to  mention  a  long  catalogue  of  antisocial  paradoxes  and 
schemes  of  polity  which,  if  carried  out,  could  only  end 
in  another  Jaequerie^  and  a  barbarous  levelling  of  the 
whole,  fabric  of  christian  civilization)  experiments  have 
been  impudently  exhibited  in  our  Capital  which  have 
far  outdone  the  ancient  tricks  of  magic — which  have 
far  outfooled  the  more  sober  follies  of  Astrology — and 
have  shewn  us  transmutations  that  have  put  to  shame 
the  more  modest  changes  wrought  in  the  furnace  of  the 
Alchemist.     What  was  the  second-sight  of  the  poor 
nninstructed  Highlander  to  the  mesmeric  visions  of  his 
well-instructed  Lowland  representative  sitting  on  the 
tripod  of  clairvoyance  ?    What  old  compounds  of  adver- 
tising   quackery  could  bo  named  with   the    nostrums 
of  a  modem  son  of  iEsculapius,  who  can  lull  to  sleep  a 
patient  in  another  hemisphere,  and  feel  the  pulsations 
of  his  heart  by  touching  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  head 
brought,   by  the  last   steamer,    across   the    Atlantic  ? 
What  tinkling  of  the  old  cap  and  bells  ever  came  up 
to  the  music  of  our  days  given  out  by  the  mesmerized 
organs  of  Phrenology ! 

Nor  does  all  the  mischief  of  science,  falsely  so 
called,  end  in  these  outbreaks  of  impudence  and  folly — 
theee  foul  blotches  and  eruptions  on  the  surface  of 
Philosophy.  Men  soon  learn  to  be  dupes  of  their  own 
impostures ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
»  man  who  begins  by  cheating  others,  to  end  by  cheat- 
ing himself,   and  so  to  pass  from  an  impostor  to   a 
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fanatic  :  and  fanaticism,  whatever  be  its  type,  is  as  oateh- 
ing  as  the  plague;  for  men  will  never  learn  that  sincerity, 
however  good  and  graceful  in  itself,  is  but  a  sorry  test 
of  truth  and  reason. 

A  mawkish  religious  sentimentality  breaks  out 
among  the  writings  of  our  modem  Materialists.  It  was 
just  so  in  the  days  of  Alchemy ;  and  the  initiated  in  the 
older  transmutations  formed  a  kind  of  mock  priesthood 
who  had  their  religious  illuminations  and  solemnities. 
We  are  now  told  that  we  are  to  be  humane  to  brutes, 
for  we  are  of  their  blood,  and  that  materialism  is  the 
fountain-head  of  charity,  which  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  religion.  Hypocrisy  puts  on  the  mask  of  virtue 
to  cheat  its  neighbours :  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  does  not  often  cheat  itself,  by  mistaking 
the  theatrical  emotions  of  an  actor  for  the  test  of  an 
abiding  inner  principle.  Materialism,  without  giving  us 
one  new  motive  for  humanity,  makes  humanity  ridi- 
culous ;  and  it  deprives  charity  of  its  best  meaning  and 
its  most  exalted  sanction. 

Bacon  hardly  ever  gives  us  a  general  precept  that 
is  not  full  of  meaning ;  for  the  kind  of  inspiration  that 
made  him  the  prophet  of  physical  science,  animates 
also  his  practical  maxims  and  moral  sentiments — ogives 
them  the  look  of  perpetual  youth,  and  makes  them  live 
unchanged  in  defiance  of  time  and  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion.  He  tells  us,  in  an  early  part  of  his  immortal 
work  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  ^^  it  is  an 
assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a 
little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline 
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the  mind  of  man  to  Atheism,  but  a  farther  proceeding 
therein  doth  bring  a  man  back  again  to  religion :  for 
in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second  causes, 
which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause :  but  when 
a  man  passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence 
of  causes  and  the  works  of  Providence ;  then,  according 
to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that 
the  highest  link  of  Nature's  chain  must  needs  be  tied 
to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair."  Farther  on  he  writes 
as  follows  :  '^  Another  error  is  the  impatience  of  doubt, 
and  haste  to  ascertain  without  due  and  mature  suspen- 
sion of  judgment.  For  the  two  ways  of  contemplation 
are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action  commonly  spoken 
of  by  the  ancients :  the  one  plain  and  smooth  in  the 
beginning,  and  in  the  end  impassable ;  the  other  rough 
and  troublesome  in  the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair 
and  even :  so  it  is  in  contemplation ;  if  a  man  will 
begin  with  certainties,  he  shall  end  with  doubts;  but 
if  he  be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in 
certainties/* 

If  these  be  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom,  then, 
during  the  more  general  diffusion  of  material  know- 
ledge, must  we  look  not  merely  for  a  plenteous  crop 
of  follies  such  as  we  have  pointed  out ;  but  for  deadlier 
mischiefs  which  may  spring  up  into  some  form  or  fashion 
of  infidelity,  or  it  may  be,  into  rank  Atheism.  Among 
the  smatterers  of  science,  our  modem  Materialists  do 
profess,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  faith,  '^  to 
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dwell  and  stay  among  second  causes,  which  are  next 
unto  the  senses,"  and  they  never  presume  to  rise  above 
them ;  and  if,  through  inadvertency,  they  speak  of 
Providence,  they  tell  us  of  some  principle  far  beyond 
the  roach  of  nature,  *'  and  reposing  in  a  tranquillity 
altogether  new.'**  They  do  begin  with  certainties.  Their 
theories  are  set  before  us  like  Minerva  starting  full 
armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  all  men  must 
bend  before  them  and  do  them  homage:  and,  assuredly, 
(if  there  be  truth  and  reason  in  the  words  of  Bacon) 
their  certainties  shall  end  in  doubts. 

Lot  a  shallow  writer,  like  the  Author  of  The  Vestige$, 
teach  and  make  popular  among  the  smatterers  in  ma- 
terial knowledge,  that  inductive  science  is  but  philoso- 
phy in  leading  strings — that  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
past  ages  is  but  a  kind  of  milk  meet  only  for  babes,  and 
unfit  for  the  food  of  full-grown  man — that  there  is  no 
difference  between  soul  and  body — that  man  is  the 
progeny  of  beasts — that  all  nature  (dead  and  living) 
Lg  wrapped  in  undeviating  mechanical  laws — that  acts 
arc  the  undeviating  effects  of  material  organs — that  the 
organs  we  inherit  are  dra\Mi  from  nature^s  wheel,  where 
we  have  as  good  a  chance  as  our  fellow-men,  and  there- 
fore have  no  right  to  grumble  at  our  lot — and  that  all 
conceptions  of  what  is  supernatural  and  immaterial  are 
false,  superstitious,  and  but  the  fogs  of  a  Boeotian  brain: 
and  let  this  belief  become  current  in  society,  and  accepted 
by  the  multitude  as  true.  What  then  will  follow  ?  The 
reader  may  judge  for  himself:  I  can  see  nothing  but 
ruin  and  dire  confusion  in  such  a  creed.     It  is  not 
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grounded  on  the  evidence  of  material  nature  when  sifted 
by  a  tme  indnctive  spirit;  and  on  that  account  I  believe 
it  fmlae.  If  current  in  society  it  will  undermine  the 
whole  moral  and  social  fabric,  and  inevitably  will  bring 
discord  and  deadly  mischief  in  its  train ;  and  on  this 
accoant  also  (having  a  belief  in  the  harmony  of  nature 
and  in  an  overruling  Providence)  I  believe  it  utterly 
untrue.  An  honest  Materialist  may  mean  no  mischief  to 
his  fellow-men;  but  that  belief  proves  not  his  doctrines 
to  bo  innocuous.  He  may  be  sincere  ;  but  sincerity,  I 
repeat,  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  whether  wo  turn  our 
thoughts  to  things  material  or  immaterial. 

Because  advancing  philosophy  is  fruitful  in  rash 
and  foolish  theories,  is  knowledge,  therefore,  to  stand 
still!  Because  tares  may  spring  up  with  the  wheat, 
are  we  therefore  to  leave  the  ground  unturned,  and 
the  seed  unsown  ?  To  questions  such  as  these  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  now  dare  to  give  an  affirmative  reply. 
But  he  will  affirm  with  sober  confidence  that  popularity 
is  no  test  of  right  and  ^Tong — that  in  many  parts  of 
teaching  evil  is  far  more  powerful  than  good — and  that  a 
flattering  philosophy  is  not  necessarily  true : — and  ho 
will  conclude  that  unmixed  good  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  any  general  scheme  of  national  training — and  that  a 
one-sided  training  must  produce  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry,  and  other  consequences  of  deadly  mischief. 
In  any  good  scheme  of  national  teaching  the  material, 
moral,  and  religious  parts  of  nature  must  all  have  their 
proper  nutriment,  or  the  body  politic  will  fall  into 
deadly    disease,  or   imbecility. — But  how   these  good 
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ends  arc  to  be  brought  about  in  the  struggles  of  party 
— among  the  crooked  ways  and  crooked  visiona  of 
narrow-minded  men — amidst  moral  fanatics  and  ma- 
terial fanatics,  and  nu'U  who  are  too  cold-hearted  and 
selfish  to  be  fanatical  in  any  thing — is  a  question  far 
too  hard  for  this  Preface.  But  there  is,  we  have  good 
hope,  a  power  in  high  principle  and  truth  that  will 
work  its  way;  and  an  overruling  Providence  that 
knows  how  to  bring  nmch  good  even  out  of  much  evil ; 
and  guided  by  this  good  hope  we  heartily  apply  the 
noble  words  of  Hacon,  not  merely  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  among  those  who  are  called  fortune'^s  favour- 
ites or  men  of  high  station,  or  among  men  of  academic 
leisure,  but  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  learning  among  all 
the  members  of  the  state  of  whatsoever  condition,  whe- 
ther high  or  low. — "  Let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit 
of  sobriety  or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  main- 
tain that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  stu- 
died in  the  book  of  God's  word  or  in  the  book  of  Gbd's 
works — divinity  or  philosophy  :  but  rather  let  men  en- 
deavour an  endless  progress  or  proficience  in  both  :  only 
let  men  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not 
to  swelling ;  to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again, 
that  they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these 
learnings  together." 
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j  9.  GmdiHofu  of  the  Mind  that  have  led  men  to 
deny  a  Personal  Creator — Atheism  and  Pantheism — 
lUwstrations  of  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes — Galvanic 
and  Phrenological  Hypotheses^  Mechanical  Inventions^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  consider,  through  a  few 
pages,  under  what  conditions  of  the  understanding  men 
have  been  led  to  deny  the  evidence  of  a  great  personal, 
creative,  and  sustaining  Power  through  the  whole  world 
of  nature. 

Atheism  is  at  least  consistent  with  itself.  If  a  man 
believe  not  in  God,  he  cannot  believe  in  a  Creator ;  but 
I  stop  not  to  argue  with  an  avowed  Atheist.  I  pause 
only  by  the  way,  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  is 
a  proof  (sometiaies  called  a  priori)  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  derived  from  the  mind  of  man  and  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  its  inner  powers,  which  no  one  can  gainsay 
i^^-ithout  renouncing  his  reason,  and  its  supreme  autho- 
rity in  jud^ng  of  truth  and  falsehood :  and  if  this 
proof  be  not  accepted,  or  bo  little  suited  to  our  habits 
of  thought,  there  is  assuredly  a  proof  a  posteriori,  based 
on  our  experience  of  what  passes  within  ourselves,  and 
on  our  observation  of  what  is  external  to  us,  that 
brings,  or  ought  to  bring,  conviction  irresistible  to  the 
human  heart.  But  this  question  has  been  discussed 
at  sufficient  length  at  the  beginning  of  this  Preface  and 
in  the  following  Discourse,  and  I  must  not  dwell  on  it 
here. 

There  is  another  form  of  unbelief,  very  nearly  allied 
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to  Atheism,  though  passing  under  the  lem  odious  name 
of  Pantheism.  True  Theism  demands  a  personal  pre- 
ordaining Power.  It  demands  a  cause  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  tht*  univerae,  whether  of  mind  or  matter : 
it  re4|uires,  in  one  word,  a  personal,  intelligent  God  and 
Creator.  Pantheism  will  perhaps  allow  all  we  under- 
stand in  our  first  conceptions  of  mind  and  matter.  It 
will  sometimes  tell  us,  and  in  goodly  language,  of  the 
material  and  moral  adaptations  of  the  universe— of  its 
beauties,  its  harmonics,  and  its  laws.  But  it  denies 
the  personality  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  not,  on  this 
scheme,  true  that  God  createil  all  nature ;  but  that  all 
nature  is  God ;  and  the  word  God  becomes  no  longer 
a  pereonal  term  defining  our  conception  of  a  Creator 
and  lluler  over  the  world ;  but  an  abstract  collective 
term  to  define  and  comprehend  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  In  its  grosser,  and  perhaps  most  com- 
mon tyjie,  Pantheism  deifies  the  dead  elements,  and 
advances  not  one  single  step  beyond  sensual  i)henomena. 
Man  is  the  highest  type  of  being — notliing  but  matter 
at  its  highest  point  of  development.  Material  and 
moral  are  to  be  comprehended  under  one  category. 
All  within  him  and  all  without  him  is  sensual ;  and 
his  loftiei^t  conceptions  and  highest  abstractions  are 
but  marks  of  an  inner  and  mechanical  creative  power. 
His  ideas  of  extenial  nature  may  have  some  archetj'pe 
in  the  world  without ;  but  his  noblest  conceptions  are 
but  abortive  dreams  without  substance  or  reality.  He 
has  no  knowledge  of  Cause  beyond  that  wliich  is  sug- 
gested to  him  sensually  by  the  mere  sequence  of  events 
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within  his  own  narrow  material  experience :  and  his 
higher  conceptions  of  eternity,  of  infinity,  and  First 
Cause,  are  no  reflexions  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
a  God ;  but  are  the  material,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
diseased  creations  of  his  own  organic  system.  And  as 
his  organic  structure,  and  all  the  powers  residing 
therein,  have  sprung  out  of  the  combinations  of  dead 
material  elements  by  progressive  development ;  so  out 
of  this  material  development  may  spring  something 
higher  still :  and  hence  (for  something  like  this  I  have 
oead  of  among  the  crazy  dreams  of  a  gross  material 
Pantheism)  though  God  did  not  create  nature,  yet 
nature  may  in  the  end  evolve  a  personal  God,  fore- 
shadowed now  in  nature's  womb  by  god-like  man  ! 

But  there  is  an  opposite  philosophical  creed  which 
has  been  called  ideal.  It  denies  the  very  existence  of 
external  material  nature,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  may 
be  said  to  spiritualize  the  universe.  This  strange  form 
of  metaphysical  belief  has  indeed  been  adopted  by 
some  good  religious  men.  But  whatever  is  contrary 
to  nature  must  be  false;  and  the  almost  inevitable 
fruit  of  such  a  creed  is  universal  scepticism ;  or  a  form  of 
ideal  Pantheism,  in  which  the  material  world  is  almost 
shut  out  from  thought,  and  the  mind  of  man  is  deified. 
Under  such  a  creed,  men  have  been  taught  that  all 
religion  derived  from  any  authority  external  to  themselves 
is  no  better  than  a  dream — that  all  forms  of  belief  are 
but  types  of  the  development  of  the  mind  of  man, 
evolveil  by  himself  out  of  himself,  and  not  given  to  him 
by  his  Maker  as  a  rule  of  life.     And  if  we  take  for 
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granted  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  ideal  scheme, 
this  conclusion  seems  inevitable :  for  external  teaching 
can  only  come  to  the  mind  through  the  senses ;  and 
if  we  begin  by  denying  the  evidence  of  sense,  how  can 
we  admit  the  authority  of  any  form  of  external 
teaching  t 

Lastly,  there  is  one  oriental  form  of  Pantheism, 
still,  I  believe,  held  by  many  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  which  makes  Ood  the  only  true  personal 
existence,  of  which  all  the  complicated  phenomena  of 
mind  and  matter  are  but  the  simple  attributes.  In  this 
creed  man  has  no  true  enduring  personality;  absorption 
into  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  is  the  end  of  all 
religion,  and  annihilation  is  the  supreme  good.  Bud- 
dhism absorbs  man  into  the  Godhead,  and  thereby 
destroys  all  right  conception  of  Creation  and  Creator. 
Pantheism,  in  one  form  of  its  extravagance,  seems  to 
absorb  God  into  man;  and,  in  all  its  forms,  it  con- 
foun<ls  the  God  of  nature  with  the  natural  world  which 
is  the  work  of  his  hands. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  describe  at  any  length  the 
religious  aberrations  of  the  human  mind.  1  have  no 
capacity  for  such  a  task;  but  I  may  remark,  by  the 
way,  how  very  little  there  is  of  novelty  in  many  of  the 
modern  metaphysical  forms  of  unbelief.  Some  of  our 
modern  pantheistic  Rationalists  have  deserted  the  induc- 
tive onward  track  of  truth  and  reason,  and  have  gone 
back  into  the  drear)'  labjTinths  of  ancient  folly.  In  their 
zeal  to  uproot  what  we  think  the  sure  foundations  of 
our  religion,  they  have  dared  to  mythicise  the  plain  and 
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aimple  narrative  of  the  gospels,  and  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  the  best  elements  of  historic  truth.     And  what 
18  a  fundamental  part  of  the  system  of  the  most  daring 
and  sabUe  apostle  of  modem  ideal  Pantheism !     Very 
little  more  (as  shewn  by  Dr  Mill*)  than  a  revival  of 
one  of  the  ancient  forms  of  oriental  Pantheism.     The 
Sabeeans,  and  other  old  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  plains, 
seem  to  have  worshipped  the  celestial  bodies  and  the 
elements.     But  they  endowed  the  elements  with  life 
and  personal  attributes;    and  their  creed,  rude  and 
ill-informed  as  it  was,  shewed  at  least  a  striving  to- 
ward the  God  of  nature ;  and  so  far  were  they  wiser 
and  better  than  a  Pantheist.     Atheism  brutalizes  our 
manhood.     Pantheism  is  but  Atheism  tricked  out  in 
the  semblance  of  religion.     It  is  in  the  natural  world 
what  rank  idolatry  is  in  the  religious — a  worshipping 
of  stocks  and  stones.     It  does,  indeed,  acknowledge  a 
^ntiment  of  religion,  and  gives  it  a  verbal  homage: 
but  it  degrades  the  object   of  religion,   and   thereby 
degrades  our  manhood.     For  the  true  nobility  of  man 
is  that  he  can  rise  in  thought  above  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  to  the  conception  of  law  and  order ;  and 
higher  still  to  the  conception  of  a  personal,  intelligent 
Power,  the  Ordainer  of  all  law  and  order — that  he 
knows  himself  to  be  the  offspring  of  that  Power,  and 
therefore   the  child   of  God,   with  all  the  hopes  and 
duties  that  arise  out  of  such  an  exalted  parentage. 

Atheism  and  Pantheism  strip  us  of  one  of  the  best 
elements  of  our  intellectual  nature.     There  is  a  prin- 

*  See  the  fint  Christian  Advocate  Essay,  by  Dr  Alill.  Cambridge,  1840. 
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ciple  of  causaliO/  within  us  without  which  we  could 
never  ascend  to  any  conception  of  general  truth,  or  of 
law  and  order,  whether  material  or  immaterial.  By 
what  means  wo  rise  to  the  abstract  conception  of  Cause 
is  i>erhai>s  of  little  moment  to  my  present  inquiry.  I 
pretend  not  to  discuss  the  theories  of  Hume  or  Brown, 
of  Kant  or  Cousin,  or  of  any  school  of  |)sychology  that 
professes  to  analyse  the  steps  by  which  we  rise  to  a 
general  conception  of  Cause.  The  idea  of  cause  may 
bo  in  part  suggested  by  tiie  sequence  of  material  phe- 
nomena ;  and  it  may  be  more  emphatically  suggested 
by  the  immediate  acts  and  consequences  of  our  own 
volition.  Hut  the  succession  of  material  phenomena, 
and  the  acts  of  his  own  volition,  would  never  lead  a 
man  to  the  highest  form  of  truth  were  there  not  a 
principle  witliin  himself,  a  part  of  his  very  being, 
whereby  he  is  led  to  something  far  above  what  he 
knows  antl  learns  by  his  own  experience. 

It  mav  indeed  be  said  that  we  observe  an  unde- 

m 

viating  sequence  of  material  phenomena,  and  thence 
derive  our  first  ideas  of  some  connecting  material 
Cause :  but  if  we  examine  the  origin  and  progress  of 
our  knowledge,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  wo  have 
an  earlier  and  firmer  conception  (however  imperfect  it 
may  be)  of  a  personal,  intelligent,  and  desiffniiig  cause. 
For  in  childhood,  when  we  first  begin  to  reason,  we 
often  endow  the  material  things  around  us  with  life 
and  volition.  And  in  advancing  age,  after  we  have 
learnt  to  modify  our  first  impressions,  whenever  we  de- 
scribe the  order  of  material  (organic  nature,  we  almost 
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of  neceflsity  clothe  our  meaning  in  words  expressive  of 
the  acts  of  a  prescient  and  designing  power. 

When,  with  admirable  skill,  our  countryman  Layard 
laid  bare  the  ancient  palaces  of  Nineveh,  and  saw  its 
sculptured  stones  and  monuments,  he  doubted  not  that 
they  were  the  works  of  a  designing  hand,  though  he 
neither  knew  the  letters  of  the  stone-graven  legends, 
nor  the  events  recorded  in  the  sculptures.  Among 
these  stones  were  some  which  had  been  broken  by  what 
we  commonly  regard  as  accidents — others,  which  by  long 
exposure  during  ancient  and  unknown  times,  had  un- 
dergone decay  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  elements 
— ^many  that  were  in  the  very  places  whore  they  had 
been  first  fixed  by  the  builder'^s  hands.  All  the  pheno- 
mena had  their  natural  place  and  meaning,  whether  they 
were  the  results  of  accident,  of  material  law,  or  of 
intelligent  design.  In  every  instance  the  philosophical 
observer  referre<l  each  phenomenon  to  its  appropriate 
cause ;  nor  could  his  mind  rest  satisfied  without  draw- 
ing this  inevitable  conclusion. 

Precisely  like  this  is  the  conduct  of  the  mind  while 
studying  the  external  world.  Philosophically  speaking, 
there  are  no  accidents  in  nature.  What  wc  call  acci- 
dents are  the  contingent  eflects  of  second  or  material 
causes ;  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  wo  can  conceive 
these  causes  to  be  ordained,  and  to  exist,  without  tho 
production  of  the  accidents  wo  contemplate;  or  at 
least  without  any  special  reference  to  their  production. 
Id  this  sense  the  word  accident  is  but  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  ignorance ;  and  there  is  along  with  it 
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a  tacit  acknowledgment,  within  the  mind,  of  some 
higher  order  of  material  causation,  which  we  define  by 
tiio  words  material  law.  The  deposit  produced  in  a 
dirty  kennel  after  a  thunderstorm,  is,  we  believe,  as 
truly  the  eifect  of  material  laws,  as  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
law  of  universal  gravitation.  And  if  wo  be  constrained 
by  a  law  of  our  being  to  ascend  from  the  humblest 
conception  of  material  cause  to  something  higher  and 
more  general ;  so  are  we  constrained  from  a  conception 
of  the  general  laws  of  nature  to  ascend  higher  still — to 
a  conception  of  personal  intelligence  and  design.  The 
same  reasoning  that  leads  us  to  true  historical  concep- 
tions among  the  monuments  of  old  catacombs  and  pa- 
laces, leads  us  also  to  a  conception  of  the  higher  truths 
of  nature  in  our  study  of  the  works  of  nature.  We 
see  among  the  works  of  nature  the  contingent  effects  of 
natural  laws  which  none  but  an  intelligence  of  a  higher 
order  than  our  own  could  predict,  analyse,  and  define. 
Such  effects  we  may  call  accidents.  Wo  do  also  see 
effects  we  comprehend  more  perfectly,  and  can  bring 
at  once  into  subordination  to  material  laws.  We  can 
study  these  laws,  and  we  can  sometimes  predict  their 
material  effects  with  undeviating  certainty ;  and  we  see 
them  fitted  togetlier,  with  all  the  evidence  of  consum- 
mate skill,  in  the  framework  of  the  universe.  More 
than  this,  we  see  examples,  by  tens  of  thousands,  in 
which  special  material  laws  appear  to  be  ordained  for 
special  objects ;  and  hence  we  naturally  rise  to  a  per- 
ception of  personal   design,  and  intelligent  causation. 
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The  ejre  18  made  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  heart 
to  propel  the  blood  through  the  whole  framework  of 
the  body ;  and  the  double  heart  is  prepared  in  the 
womb,  not  to  supply  an  existing  want^  but  to  meet  a 
ibture  want  under  a  coming  condition  of  the  animated 
being ;  and  thus  we  reach  a  higher  conclusion  still,  (the 
highest  of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  and  in  which  it 
reets  content)  in  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  and 
Provident  Intelligence.  It  is  from  this  high  point  of 
Tiew,  and  this  only,  that  we  can  look  back  on  our 
whole  intellectual  ascent,  and  rise  in  thought  towards 
t  right  comprehension  of  law,  and  order,  and  cause ; 
and  thus  bring  all  nature  into  harmony. 

Rank  materialism,  as  a  scheme  of  nature,  is  shal- 
low, inadequate,  and  false.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  almost  every  modification 
of  psychological  delusion  in  our  views  of  nature.  We 
know  that  mechanical  action  and  material  motion  may 
exist  in  countless  combinations  without  sensation ;  and 
sensation  is  not  a  mere  material  conception.  If  there  be 
sensation  there  must  be  life  and  a  sentient  being.  And 
were  we  to  allow  that  sensation  is  a  mere  material  phe- 
nomenon, it  would  not  help  us  to  account  for  our  general 
conception  of  cause,  or  for  any  of  the  higher  abstractions 
of  the  mind.  All  general  truth  is  made  up  of  abstrac- 
tions generalized  (or  created,  we  might  say  figuratively), 
in  subordination  to  psychological  laws  within  the  mind 
itself.  The  mind  is  that  principle  whereby  our  thoughts 
cohere  and  have  a  personal  unity  within  ourselves ;  and 
we  have  a  truer  conception  of  mind  than  we  have  of 
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external  material  nature.     The  external  world  is  first 
known  to  us  by  our  sensations :    but  we  rest  not  in  our 
sensations.     We  are  compelled,  by  the  very  law  of  our 
bcin^,  to  project  our  sensations,  as  it  were,  back  on 
the  external  world — to  create  (as  has  been  said  figura- 
tively) the  outer  world  anew — to  clothe  it  with  colour, 
and  form,  and  attributes,  and  powers,  which  are  given 
to  it  by  the  activity  of  the  mind  working  in  strict  sub- 
onlination  to  the  law  of  its  existence.     To  deny  the 
existence  of  a  principle  in  nature  utterly  unlike  the  mere 
organic  implonients  of  our  botlies,  or  the  action  of  ma- 
terial laws  indicated  by  the  sequence  of  material  events, 
appt'ars  t«)  me  as  rank  folly  .as  ever  entered  into  the 
soul  of  man.     To  donv  the  existence  of  the  material 
world  is  t«>  strip  the  mind  of  its  mnsitc  pr hi ciple  qfcau- 
saUfffy  antl  to  deprive  it  of  an  element  of  its  being  with- 
out wliioh  it  never  couM  have  comprehended  general 
truth  or  have  reasoned  either  of  cause  or  consequence. 
To  deny  the  existence  of  mind,  as  something  in  its  very 
essence  distinct  from  matter,  is  to  deny  that  of  which 
wo  all  are  conscious.      We  have  a  personal  will,  a  per- 
sonal consciousness,  a  personal  feeling  of  responsibility, 
a  personal  maga/ine  of  abstract  thought,  which  we  can- 
not confound  with  the  material   elements   around  us, 
without  an  audacious  abuse  of  words,  and  a  casting  away 
of  what  we  know  of  ourselves  and  of  our  inner  nature. 
I  can  conceive  one  of  my  limbs  to  be  lopped  off,  to  be 
separated  into  ten  million  atoms,  and  to  rise  up  again  in 
the  grass  of  the  field :  but  I  cannot  so  much  as  conceive 
the  decomposition  of  the  mind ;  for  the  idea  of  personal 
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idf  is  simple  and  uncompounded.  I  can  conceive,  I  can 
qteeulate,  I  can  abstract  and  generalize,  I  can  reajson  of 
right  and  wrong — of  truth  and  falsehood.  But  still,  in 
this  varied  multiplicity  of  personal  acts  there  is  a  cen- 
tntl  unity  in  the  soul  itself,  that  admits  of  no  decom- 
position into  separate  parts.  The  God  that  made  it 
could  destroy  it,  if  such  were  his  will.  This  I  can  con- 
ceive ;  but  I  cannot,  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination, 
coDceivo  my  personal  self  to  be  so  decompounded  that 
its  several  functions  should  bo  resolved  Uko  the  dead 
element*  of  a  material  body,  and  made  to  pass,  one  by 
one,  into  a  new  and  separate  form  of  conscious  exist- 
ence. 

To  analyse  and  separate  our  ideas,  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  an  advanced  knowledge.     To  confound 
things  essentially  separated,  is  a  mark  of  uninstructed 
ignorance,  of  stupid  indifference,  or  of  audacious  folly. 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  rank  Materialism,  all  labour 
under  the  same  radical  principle  of  falsehood.     They 
pretend  to  build  upon  knowledge;   but  the  knowledge 
on  which  they  pretend  to  build  never  could  have  risen 
into  substantial  form  without  the  existence  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  which  they  virtually  deny :   and  we 
may  assume  it  as  an  axiom  that  such  a  form  of  reason- 
ing can  end  in  nothing  but  falsehood  and  incongniity. 
Pantheism  (which  is  Atheism  clothed   with  a   decent 
covering),  and  rank  Materialism,  its  twin  sister,  invert 
the  whole  order  of  that  intellectual  nature  by  which  wo 
reach  the  comprehension  of  general  truth.    They  give  us 
a  pretended  lever,  but  without  a  fulcrum — a  buildings 
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without  a  foundation — an  effect,  without  a  cause.  The 
mind  of  man  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  content  thus 
to  dangle  in  mid-air :  but  we  find  our  resting-place  and 
refuge  in  our  belief  in  the  power  and  providence  of  an 
intelligent  God  and  Creator  of  all  nature. 

Rank  materialism  is  so  full  of  moral  mischief,  and  is 
so  well  fitted  to  play  its  part  in  popular  delusion,  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  three  of  its  supposed 
modem  illustrations.  Those  who  c«an  only  admit  ^'tho 
real  existence"'  of  what  is  material,  have  sometimes 
compared  the  action  of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  galvanic 
fluid,  pouring  its  current  along  the  wires  of  an  adjusted 
battery.  With  this  they  have  been  content ;  and  have 
inferred,  that  mind  is  nothing  more,  or  very  little  more, 
than  one  of  the  fonns  of  electricitj,  and  is,  therefon*, 
material. 

Now  let  us  admit  (and  it  is,  I  tliink,  a  very  large 
admission)  that  the  first  knowledge  of  external  nature 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  nothing  more  than  a  gal- 
vanic action  running  along  the  nen'es  of  sense  to  the 
central  nervous  battery  or  brain ;  and  let  us  further 
suppose,  that  the  intentions  of  the  will  are  conveyed 
outwards  by  a  kind  of  reversed  action  of  this  battery, 
through  a  distinct  series  of  diverging  nervous  chords, 
conducting  a  galvanic  fluid  from  the  brain  to  those  or- 
ganic implements  whereby  we  communicate  with  the 
external  world.  In  this  view  of  material  nature  (if  it 
be  real)  we  may  have  made  a  new  step  in  physiology ; 
but,  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  we  leave  it  exactly 
where  it  was  before ;  and  we  have  not  taken  one  step 
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towiids  its  oomprdension,  or  thrown  out  one  spark  of 
lig^  for  its  iUumination.  Mechanism  is  not  sensation — 
VDderatanding^-thought.  Material  action,  however 
nbtle,  18  not  Will.  In  that  kind  of  muscular  action  we 
are  now  considering,  we  find  not  the  essence  of  the  Will ; 
we  find  but  the  mani/estcUian  of  the  Will,  acting  on  us 
ind  on  the  outer  world,  through  the  intervention  of 
material  organs,  and  in  subordination  to  material  laws. 

In  the  noblest  mechanical  adaptation  of  material 
knowledge  to  the  rapid  interchange  of  thought — the 
electric  t^^legraph — what  is  the  intelligible  histor}'! 
First,  there  are  certain  galvanic  phenomena  appre- 
hended by  sense,  and  then  moulded  by  the  mind, 
inductively,  into  the  form  of  a  material  law.  And  this 
conception  of  law  is  an  intellectual  act  that  bears 
no  similitude  to  any  act  that  is  material.  Secondly, 
there  is  an  intellectual  act,  whereby  we  conceive  the 
fabrication  of  a  mechanism  to  give  effect  to  our  previous 
knowledge.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  will  to  ordain  and 
perfect  its  construction.  Fourthly,  when  this  is  done, 
we  have  a  mechanism  perfect  for  its  purpose:  but 
we  have  not  an  animated  or  a  thinking  mechanism.  To 
give  it  meaning,  there  must  be  a  mind  exterior  to  the 
mechanism  to  set  it  in  its  appropriate  movements ;  and 
there  must  also  be  another  mind,  exterior  to  the  me- 
chanism and  able  to  comprehend  its  movements.  A 
mechanism  of  this  kind  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
on  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bodily  frame:  but  it 
throws  no  light  on  our  sensations— on  our  abstract 
appreheiisioiiB  of  material  laws — on  our  abstract  con- 
■.  D.  n 
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ceptiooB  of  the  outer  symbob  of  thought— or  on  the 
movemenlB  of  the  will. 

But  this  mechanism  might  perhaps  have  its  moral 
use  in  helping  to  teach  us  our  position  in  the  world 
of  Nature.  It  is  by  a  conducting  power  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  material  world  that  we  learn  the  existence  of 
the  remote  bodies  in  the  heavens.  At  one  end  of  this 
mechanism  is  man,  with  organs  of  sense  enabling  him 
to  know  that  a  direct  message  is  sent  down  to  him, 
and  to  perceive  the  distant  spheres ;  and  he  has  a  mind 
so  formed  as  to  interpret  the  material  symbols  of  this 
message,  and  by  their  help  to  comprehend,  in  part,  the 
laws  whereby  the  heavenly  spheres  are  governed,  and 
carried  round  in  their  ordained  movements.  There 
must  then  (if  we  but  follow  out  an  analogy  suggested 
by  the  works  of  our  own  hands)  be  some  external 
mind  to  contrive  and  lay  down  this  mechanism,  and 
an  external  will  to  set  it  in  its  ordained  movements. 
There  must,  in  one  word,  be  an  intelligent  God  of 
Nature.  Thoughts  of  this  kind,  though  they  throw 
not  the  feeblest  light  on  many  of  the  higher  ques- 
tions of  psychology,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  moral 
use  in  helping  us  to  grasp  more  firmly  our  conception 
of  the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and  of  his  never- 
ceasing  power,  manifested  in  the  material  laws  of  the 
natural  world  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the  mind 
of  man. 

The  Phrenological  hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  as 
another  illustration  or  proof  of  materialism ;  and  in 
this  light  it  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  Author  of 
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7h  Fmiiget.    I  do  not  believe  in  this  hypothesis ;  for  it 
11  not  based  on  anatomical  proof,  nor  does  it  give 
HI  any  true  analysis  of  the  higher  operations  of  the 
mind.   The  brain  is  a  most  complicated  coil  of  continu- 
otu  nervous  chords ;  and  it  has  no  separation  into  parts 
rMembling  the  distinct  muscular  integuments  that  sur- 
round the  bones  and  act  on  them,  as  the  levers  of  the 
body,  by  a  distinct  and  separate  contraction,  which  we 
can  define  mechanically,  and  of  which  we  comprehend  the 
fiinction.   The  Phrenologists  have  not  shewn  us  any  cere- 
bral structure  resembling  this.    They  tell  us  of  distinct 
cerebral  organs,  but  have  not  proved  their  existence  by 
the  evidence  of  dissection.    The  fundamental  phenomena 
of  the  system  are  certain  external  configurations  of  the 
skull,  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  corresponding 
configuration  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  brain  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  skull.    These  external  configura- 
tions (or  organs)  are  assumed,  on  a  supposed  inductive 
evidence,  to  indicate  a  greater  or  less  development  of 
certain  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  guide  us  to  a  true 
system  of  psychology.     But  the  supposed  organs  are  at 
once    arbitrary   and  ill-defined.      There   is   absolutely 
nothing  in  the  skull    itself   to   indicate   a    separation 
of  the  brain  into  thirty  or  forty  distinct  organs  sub- 
servient to  as  many  separate  faculties  of   the  mind. 
The  prominent  faculties  of  the  mind  must  have  been 
first  known  and  separated  by  other  and  more  appro- 
priate evidence,  or  Phrenology  could  never  have  been 
thought  of;  for,  unquestionably,  there  is  no  symbolical 
significance  in  the  external  form  of  the  skull ;  nor  does 
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it  load  us  naturally  to  any  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
tlio  brain  or  of  its  functions.  I  contend,  therefore, 
in  limiru^^  that  Phrenology  (taking  all  its  first  principles 
for  granted)  is  in  no  way  fitted  to  help  us  in  a  true 
psychological  analysis  of  the  mind.  The  faculties  of 
the  mind  (or,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  intellectual 
organs)  may  be  discriminated  by  a  true  psychological 
analysis ;  and  if  this  be  done,  we  can  conceive  it  possible 
that  these  faculties  mav  be  somehow  or  other  connected 
with  certain  moilifirations  of  cerebral  structure,  and  con- 
sequently with  certain  modifications  of  the  external  skull. 
Should  this  be  proved  by  good  induction,  we  might 
then  reason  deductively  from  the  external  organ  to  an 
intellectual  function.  Ilut  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
how  nmch  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  arriving  at 
this  concluHion.  And  should  we  admit  the  conclusion, 
let  us  also  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  the  view  here  taken, 
the  sclienie  of  Phrenologj'  may  be  an  advance  in  cerebral 
physiology,  but  offers  us  no  true  advancement  of  Psy- 
chology. This  kind  of  knowledge  (if  it  were  based  in 
nature)  would,  however,  have  its  psychological  use;  for 
it  might  teach  us  where  lies  our  hidden  strength,  and 
so  might  direct  us  to  our  best  course  of  intellectual 
training.  But  all  these  good  eff*ects  are  beyond  rea- 
sonable hope ;  for  the  whole  system  is  hypothetical,  and, 
1  think,  devoid  of  anatomical  proof. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  materialism,  and 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  whole  system 
of  Phrenology  to  be  true,  I  affirm  that  it  offers  no 
shelter  to  the  materialist.  .  Cerebral  organs  are  no  more 
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tbooght  and  feeling  than  the  pipes  of  a  church-organ 
ate  mnric  and  harmonious  sound.  Cerebral  organs  (on 
this  hypothesis)  may  be  recipients  of  transmitted  know- 
ledge from  the  world  without;  or,  in  their  higher  o£Sce, 
they  may  be  a  kind  of  leverage  on  which  the  mind  acts, 
and  whereby  it  communicates  its  knowledge  and  the 
purposes  of  its  ^ill  to  the  outer  world,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  But  the  eye  that  sees  all  things  else,  sees 
not  itself;  and  the  mind  and  will,  though  they  lurk 
bdiind  the  organs  of  the  brain,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  material  implements  with  which  they  are 
united  by  the  God  of  Nature,  and  over  wliich  they  have 

dominion  and  control. 

One  instance  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  cal- 
culating machine  of  Mr.  Babbage  is  brought  forward 
in  every  edition  of  The  Vestiges,  and  has  been  quoted 
for  like  purpose  by  other  authors,  as  if  it  gave  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  theory  of  development,  and 
some  support  for  a  scheme  of  Materialism.  Wonderful 
as  is  this  mechanism,  it  only  abridges  the  labour  of 
thought;  and,  like  the  pen  which  is  now  tracing  the 
characters  I  am  writing,  it  is  but  an  instrument  to 
express  in  symbols  the  anterior  conceptions  of  the 
inventor^s  mind. 

A  machine  neither  thinks  nor  makes  itself  This  is 
a  plain  truism ;  but  it  is  a  truism  some  men  appear  to 
have  overlooked.  A  great  mechanical  invention  implies 
a  high  intellect  and  great  skill  in  the  inventor.  And  the 
very  principle  that  leads  us  to  this  conclusion  among 
the  works  of  men,  leads  us  also  to  a  belief  in  a  great 
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First  Cause  among  the  works  of  nature.  So  far  our 
reasoning  is  safe,  because  it  is  natural  and  in  true  ana- 
logy with  our  experience. 

A  very  child  in  mechanical  knowledge  might  ima- 
gine some  combination  of  wheels  which  would  shew  us 
recurring  numbers,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  million  turns 
would  shew  them  in  a  new  order.     The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Babbage  was  not  in  any  first,  simple  conception  of 
this  kind ;    but  in  contriving  a  mechanism  to  evolve 
numerical  results  of  almost  incredible  complexity,  and 
to   abridge  the  labours  of  scientific  men,  by  putting 
tangibly  before  them  results  that  were  known  to  them 
before  only  under  the  form  of  untranslated  mathematical 
symbols.     The  common  sliding-rule  is  a  machine  of  the 
same  kind,  though  of  incomparably  less  power.     But, 
after  all,  a  calculating  machine  produces  only  recurring 
numbers :  and  what  light  can  recurring  numbers  throw 
upon  the  commencement  of  life — the  passage  of  inorganic 
into  organic — the  transmutation  of  Species — or  the 
passage  of  a  Beast  into  a  Man  ?    Besides,  were  all  this 
granted,  where  is  there  any  show  of  evidence  that  there 
<loes  exist,  within  the  organic  mechanism  of  the  world, 
a  prospective  material  contrivance  for  the  shifting  of 
one  Order  of  animals  into  another ! 

A  material  Pantheist  may  tell  us  of  the  mechanical 
evolution  of  one  Species  from  another,  till  he  finally 
pretends  to  evolve  a  being  like  Man,  whom  he  blasphem- 
ously calls  a  God.  But  in  every  step  of  this  ideal  advance 
ho  leaves  out  the  contriving  mind  that  is  exterior  to 
the  mechanism  ;   and  he  thereby  virtually  leaves  out  of 
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■ght  the  highest  prinoiples  of  hie  own  rational  nature ; 
and  hk  ideal  progress  is  out  of  all  analogy  and  harmony 
with  the  knowledge  of  experience.     Has  Mr.  Babbage, 
or  any  other  philosophical  mechanist,  contrived  a  set  of 
wheels  and  axles  which  shall,  by  their  own  inherent 
powers  of  rotation,  evolve  and  put  together  another 
set  of  wheels  and  axles,  and  thereby  produce  another 
machine  of  still  higher  inherent  power  i  The  very  concep- 
tion of  such  a  machine  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mind  of 
man.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Babbage  is  now  employed 
in  completing  a  new  design  for  a  calculating  machine 
of  much  higher  powers  than  belong  to  the  one  he  first 
designed  and  in  part  constructed.     From  the  mecha- 
nical works  of  man,  feeble  and  imperfect  as  they  are, 
wo  can  rise  to  a  conception  of  design  in  the  grand 
mechanism  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  whenever,  in  this 
train  of  thought,  we  are  led  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  new  set  of  organic  phenomena,  we  are  also  led,  by 
a  just  analogy,  to  the  conception  of  a  new  creative  act 
by  the  Author  of  organic  nature. 

But  our  objections  rest  not  here.  It  is  only  among 
things  of  like  kind  that  we  can  institute  true  mechanical 
comparisons.  One  machine  may  imitate  another,  and 
in  a  mechanism  of  our  own  contrivance  we  may  imitate 
a  mechanism  working  naturally  within  the  framework 
of  our  bodies.  But  mechanism  is  not  all  in  all,  and 
explains  not  our  animal  sensations  and  volitions.  Still 
less  can  any  material  mechanism  throw  light  upon 
our  moral  and  intellectual  conceptions — such  as  law, 
and   conscience,   and   duty — our   sense   of  right   and 
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wrong-— K)ur  apprehensions  of  eternity,  and  oor  hopes 
of  future  good  I  What  has  dead  material  mechanism 
to  do  with  thoughts  such  as  these !  Yet  are  they,  by 
God's  law,  bound  up  in  personal  consciousness  within 
the  framework  of  our  bodies.  Of  all  the  material  iUus- 
trations  of  our  Author's  work,  the  most  worthless  incon- 
sequential and  absurd,  are,  I  think,  those  he  professes 
to  draw  from  the  calculating  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage. 


^10.  On  the  Ideal  Theory  of  Locks — imper/ectum$  of  hi$ 
Analysis.  Schools  of  the  Idealist  and  the  Sensualist, 
Mischief  of  setting  up  Idealism  as  the  interpreter  of 
material  nature^  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Oken^  jr^. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  following  Discourse^, 
to  point  out  some  of  the  imperfections  in  the  great 
Essay  of  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  We 
readily  admit  that  there  is,  in  the  uninformed  mind,  no 
innate  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  no  innate 
universal  propositions  expressing  human  judgments  an- 
terior to  all  acquired  knowledge.  But  there  are  bom 
with  us  many  well-defined,  inlierent  principles  and  ca- 
pacities whereby,  in  every  human  being  of  sound  mind, 
knowledge  resolves  itself  into  certain  forms  of  thought, 
and  certain  natural  judgments  of  things  without  us: 
and  these  forms  of  thought  are  as  much  a  part  of  our 
nature  as  our  conceptions  from  the  sense  of  sight. 
The  mind  of  man,  in  the  reception  of  its  first  elements 

•  Inh^  pp.  45 — 5^. 
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of  knowledge,  cannot  with  any  truth  be  likened  (as  has 
been  dcme  by  Locke)  to  a  sheet  of  blank  paper.  The 
imkgy  would  be  far  more  true  were  the  mind  of  man 
likened  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  prepared  by  chemical  skill, 
which  shews  some  picture  or  design  the  moment  the 
light  is  made  to  shine  upon  it. 

Neither  do  I  believe  in  the  "  ideal  theory  "  of  Locke, 
if  by  these  words  he  meant  anything  beyond  the  first 
natural  perceptions  we  derive  from  the  impressions  on 
oar  senses.  With  the  exception  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
there  is  nothing  like  an  intervening  picture  between 
iDy  object  that  impresses  our  senses  and  the  first  con- 
ceptions we  form  of  it.  And  in  the  sense  of  sight,  the 
picture  on  the  expanded  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve 
is  nothing  more  than  a  material  impression  on  the 
organ  subservient  to  the  sense :  and  there  is  no  inter- 
vening idea,  or  form,  between  that  impression  and  the 
first  perceptions  we  derive  from  the  sense  of  sight. 
Our  first  perceptions  derived  through  the  senses  are 
oQr  first  ideas.  Neither  is  it,  I  believe,  true  that  the 
mind  is  really  passive  in  the  acquisition  of  its  first 
sensual  perceptions  or  ideas.  From  first  to  last  the 
mind  is  active,  though  acting  in  subordination  to  the 
rigid  laws  of  nature.  Neither  is  there  any  truth  in 
the  "  ideal  theory,"  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words 
liave  been  so  often  used ;  nor  can  the  mind  in  any 
parts  of  its  progress,  from  the  first  glimmerings  of  its 
knowledge,  be  compared,  with  a  show  of  truth,  to  a 
dead  sheet  of  blank  paper  on  which  ideas  are  traced, 
independently  of  the  mind  itself,  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
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On  those  questions  we  owe,  I  think,  a  very  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  comnion-Bense  metaphysical  school 
of  Scotland*. 

I  know,  full  well,  the  imperfection  and  feebleness 
of  the  metaphysical  parts  of  the  following  Discourse ; 
and  to  any  academic  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  out 
the  subjects  I  have  hardly  touched  on,  I  would  recom- 
mend  the  critical  discussion  of  Lockers  Essay  in  the 
Lectures   of  Victor  Cousin ;    which  may   perhaps  be 
used  both  as  a  guide  and  a  safeguard,  should  he  wish 
to  pass  onwards  to  the  higher  transcendental  specula- 
tions  of  the   German   school  f.     The  works  of  this 
writer  have,  by  sonic  men,  been  sneered  at  and  under- 
valued because  they  are  critical  and  eclectic.     But  this 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a  first-rate  merit.    There  can  be 
no  end  to  the  motley  forms  of  science  if  every  succeeding 
author  is  to  give  us  a  new  system.     Because  we  reject 
some  part  of  the  scheme  of  Locke,  or  think  that  the 
common-sense,  inductive  school  of  Scotland  lias  fallen 
short  of  a  perfect  system : — because  we  think  tluit  the 
idealism  of  the  German  school  may  have  been  pushed 
too  far,  by  shutting  from  our  view  the  true  foundations 

*  lirown  contend»— that  Locke  han  been  misunderstood — that  by  the 
word  idea  he  never  meant  to  affirm  that  there  was,  except  perhaps  in  the 
seuKe  of  sight,  a  real  picture  or  image  between  an  external  object  and  the 
percipient  mind — that  he  only  used  the  word  idm  figuratively ;  hit  lan« 
guage  being  that  in  current  use,  and  tinged,  sometimes  unconsciously  to 
him!>clf.  by  opinions  (not  his  own)  of  the  philosophers  who  had  gone  before 
him.  ( -ousin  takes  u  contrary  view.  The  discussion  of  this  point  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  my  present  purpose  :  but  I  may  state,  by  the  way,  that  Locke 
has  oAen  expressed  himself  ambiguously  and  incautiously,  if  he  did  not 
hold  the  views  attributed  to  him  by  Reid  and  Cousin. 

•f-  i/Uhtmre  de  la  Philosophies  Vol.  ii.  Lecture  vi.  to  Lecture  xxv. 
Pitfis,  Edition  1R2!». 
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of  that  great  maas  of  material  knowledge  which  rests 
on  the  eridenoe  of  our  senses,  and  is,  therefore,  fun- 
damentaUy  empirical  or  sensual : — because  we  believe 
aU  thisy  it  follows  not  that  we  are  to  deny  the  good 
that  is  already  done,  or  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  great 
truths  that  have  been  in  part  unfolded.  No  system  of 
psychology  has  perhaps  yet  been  published,  or  ever  will 
be  published,  in  such  a  form  as  to  contain  the  whole 
essence  of  metaphysical  truth. 

When  I  addressed  the  members  of  Trinity  College 
at  the  Annual  Commemoration  of  1832, 1  had  not  read 
the  Lectures  of  Professor  Cousin,  and  I  hardly  knew 
his  work  by  name:  but  the  following  sentence  (from 
the  conclusion  of  his  twenty-second  Lecture)  contains 
a  kind  of  summary  of  his  views,  and  expresses  very 
simply  some  of  the  truths  shadowed  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing Discourse.  '^  II  tCy  a  pas  (TidSes  innees,  il  fCy 
a  pas  de  propositions  innees,  attendu  qu'il  tCy  a  ni  idees 
ni  propositions  reellemsnt  existantes;  et  encore^  il  fCy  a 
pas  d'idtes  et  de  propositions  generates^  universellement  et 
prifnititemeni  admises  sous  la  forme  d'idves  et  de  pro- 
positions gcnerales ;  mais  U  est  certain  que  Feniendement 
de  tous  les  hommes  est  gros  en  quelqtM  sorts  de  Jugemens 
naturels^  et  qtte  Von  peut  dire  innes^  en  ee  sens  quails  sont 
le  developpement  primitif  unitersel  et  necessaire  de  Fen- 
tendement  humainr 

We  all  admit  the  comprehensive  truth  of  the  old 
adage  as  applied  to  material  science,  NUdl  in  intelUctu 
quod  11091  prius  in  sensu.  Experience  is  the  beginning 
and  occasion  of  all  knowledge :  but  it  is  not  knowledge 
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before  it  has  been  moulded  into  a  new  and  better  form 
by  the  innate  powers  of  the  mind  itself.  The  adage 
taken  in  its  nakedness  tells  us  but  half  the  truth.  To 
give  it  its  full  meaning  we  must  add  another  clause, 
first  given  to  it  by  Leibnitz,  and  it  then  stands  as 
follows,  and  is  pregnant  with  truth  and  meaning: 
Nihil  est  in  intdlectu  quod  non  prius  in  ssnsu  praster 
intelUctum  ipsum.  The  very  knowledge  we  first  acquire 
by  experience,  forces  us,  by  a  true  logical  necessity, 
towards  a  contemplation  of  certain  indwelling  faculties 
of  the  mind  which  must  exist  before  all  experience; 
and  without  which  (as  is  well  observed  by  Rant  and 
Coleridge,  and  the  whole  modern  school  of  Idealists,) 
experience  itself  would  bo  impossible. 

In  the  following  extract  Professor  Cousin  describes, 
in  very  clear  terms,  the  difference  between  the  two  op- 
posed schools  of  psycholog}'  (the  idealist  and  the  sensual 
or  empirical) ;  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  weak 
points  of  both : — '  En  general,  rid/alisme  ntglige  plus  ou 
mains  la  questioji  de  Forigine  des  idees,  et  ne  les  envisage 
guere  que  dans  leurs  caracteres  actuals,  Se  plaint 
Sahord  au  fa/te  de  Ventendement  diteloppt  comme  il 
Test  aujourd^huiy  il  nen  recherche  pas  les  acqiiisitions 
successives  et  le  diveloppo^ient  historique  , , .  .il part  de  la 
raison  et  non  de  Fexpcrience,  Locke^  au  contraire,  pri- 
oecupe  de  la  question  de  Vorigine  des  idles,  en  nSglige  les 
characteres  actuels,  con/ond  leur  condition  chronologique 
avec  leur  fondement  logique,  et  la  puissance  de  la  raison 
atec  celle  de  I  experience^  qui  la  precede  et  la  guide^  mats 
ne  la  constitue  pas, — V experience^  mise  a  sa  Juste  plaee^ 
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erf  la  eondiiian^  non  le  fondement  de  la  connamance, 

Vori-dlB  plu$  lain,  et  pretend-elh  constituer  touts  la  con- 

nai$$ane€  f     Ce  finest  plus  alors  q*un  systems^  un  systems 

Mcompje/,  exclusi/^  vicisux ;  €*est  Vempirisms,  ou  l*opposS 

d4 Vidialisms"     He  then  tells  us  wherein  lie  the  weak 

points  of  idealism :   ^^  C'sst  Vexaghation  ds  la  puissance 

proprs  de  la  raison ;  Vusurpation  de  la  raison  sur  Feah 

piTience;  la  destructiou  ou  I'oubli  de  la  condition  chro- 

nologique  et  experimentale  de  la  connaissance,   dans  la 

preoccupation  exclusive  de  ses  principes  logiques  et  ro- 

tionnels^"  &c. 

On  Locke'^s  system,  all  ideas  and  all  knowledge 
spring  only  from  sensation  and  reflexion.  It  is  true 
that  many  ideas  take  their  rise  in  sensation ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  these  ideas,  as  they  exist  in  the  mind, 
even  in  their  first  elements,  derive  their  forms  only 
from  sensation ;  for  they  are  accompanied  by  certain 
judgments  that  belong  not  to  merely  sensual  impres- 
sions. 

Again,  some  may  perhaps  contend,  that  by  the  word 
reflexion  we  are  to  understand  all  the  inner  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  moulds  into  shape  the 
first  materials  of  thought,  and  thence  rises  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  general  truth.  By  such  a  use  of  the  word 
reflexion  we  might  indeed   bring  the  two  schools  (the 

•  I/Iiiitoire  de  la  Philosophies  Vol.  ii.  end  of  Lecture  xvii.  It  is 
tTery  extensive  work;  but  the  discussions  on  Lockers  Essay  occupy  only 
*  part  of  one  volume.  They  may  be  read  in  a  tran^lation  ( by  Dr  C.  S. 
Henry,  of  the  United  State*)  entitled  Elements  of  Psychology  by  Victor 
CoiutA,  to  which  are  added  some  very  good  explanatory  notes.  This  trans- 
Ution  is  now,  1  believe,  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  Colleges  in  North 
America. 
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ideal  and  tho  scnBual)  more  nearly  into  a  verbal  agree- 
ment :  but  while  there  is  a  difference  in  principle,  a 
mere  verbal  agreement  is  worse  than  nothing.  If  it  be 
true,  that  although  our  knowledge  begins  with  experi- 
ence, its  after  form  and  type  does  not  spring  from  ex- 
perience, but  from  certain  innate  powers  of  the  mind, 
which  work  on  tho  first  materials  of  thought  and 
mould  them  into  a  shape  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
mere  sensual  experience — then  to  include  all  these 
inner  powers  and  acts  of  the  mind  under  the  word  re- 
flexion (in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  reflexion  is  used 
by  Locke)  is  only  to  stop  short  in  our  intellectual  ana- 
lysis, and  to  stifle  all  inquiry  into  the  real  history  and 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  It  neither  tells  us 
what  knowledge  is,  nor  how  the  mind  becomes  stored 
with  it. 

To  shut  out  from  thought  all  the  innate  powers 
and    capacities  of  tho  mind,  and  then  to  deduce  all 
knowledge  from  sensation  and  reflexion,  is  a  large  ad- 
vance towards  a  sensual  and  material  philosophy ;  but 
Locke  was  not  a  Materialist.      How  far  he  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  mischievous  conclusions  men  have  pro- 
fessed (it  may  bo  erroneously)  to  build  upon  his  sys- 
tem, I  do  not  pretend  to   say.     But,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  this  at  least  is  true — that  many  were  misled 
by  the  imperfection  of  his  analysis  and  the  ambiguity 
of  his  language,  and,  above  all,  by  his  one-sided  dis- 
cussions on  innate  ideas  : — and  that,  pretending  at  least 
to  build  upon  his  s}'stem,  they  learned  at  length  to 
resolve  all  knowledge  into  sensation :  and  thus  became 
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QttaUished  an  empirical  or  sensual  school,  which  led 
the  way  to  a  rank  materialism. 

One  extreme  naturally  begets  another.  The  ex- 
travagant materialism  of  some  of  the  followers  of  Locke 
produced,  perhaps,  the  extravagant  idealism  of  Berke- 
ley, who  denied  the  material  existence  of  the  external 
world.  The  idealism  of  Kant  and  his  followers  of  the 
Crerman  school  was,  in  its  first  conception,  incomparably 
more  rational  and  noble  than  that  of  Berkeley.  But 
it  was  soon  followed  by  one  transcendental  flight  after 
another,  till  it  soared  far  out  of  sight  of  all  the  helps 
and  suggestions  of  experimental  knowledge^. 

The  highest  material  truths  derive  their  form  from 
the  mind  itself.  Therefore,  says  the  modem  Idealist, 
it  is  in  the  pure  reason  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the 
foundations  of  all  knowledge  ;  and  thus  may  we  become 
almost  free  from  the  drudgery  and  toil  of  experimental 
labour.  On  this  system  the  experimenter,  it  should 
seem,  is  to  be  instructed  in  his  highest  principles,  and 
to  be  taught,  by  one  who  soars  above  the  earth  into  the 
re^ons  of  pure  reason,  how  he  is  to  reach  his  highest 
conclusions,  without  the  labour  of  experiment ;  and  all 
the  truths  of  nature  are  at  length  to  be  evolved  from 
their  inborn  archetype  in  the  mind  of  man.  Pushed 
to  its  extreme  consequences,  this  scheme  ends  in  ideal 
Pantheism. 

Such  are  the  extravagances  of  the  mind  of  man 

*  There  is  an  excellent  and  condensed  view  of  some  of  the  positions  of 
this  TniMcendental  Philosophy  in  a  paper  by  the  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (Nov.  13,  1848. 
.«^cc  Tranaaciiont  Cam.  Phil,  Soc.  Vol.  viii.  Part  v.) 
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when  left  to  its  untamed  licentious  movements. — On 
one  side  a  sensual  philosophy  leading  to  the  rankest 
Matorialism,  and  ending  in  material  Pantheism; — on 
the  other,  an  Idealism,  ending  in  practical  opinions  not 
less  destructive  of  the  higher  interests  of  the  human 
family,  and  in  a  rejection  of  those  very  principles 
which  are  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  material 
knowledge. 

Our  conception  of  a  law  of  gravitation  is,  no  doubt, 
so  far  ideal  that  it  ia  gained  by  an  ideal  act  of  the  mind. 
])ut  how  is  it  gained !  Not  by  a  flash  of  ideal  inspira- 
tion, unguided  and  unsuggested  by  experience ;  but  by 
observation  upon  observation,  and  by  experiment  upon 
experiment,  gradually  suggesting  to  the  mind  one  of 
the  forms  of  general  truth.  It  is  by  an  inductive  eifort  of 
the  mind  that  our  knowledge,  which  is  experimental  and 
particular,  is  made  to  pass  into  the  form  of  knowledge 
which  is  ideal  and  general.  But  this  ideal  and  general 
form  of  truth  never  could  have  had  any  being  with- 
out a  previous  knowledge  that  is  sensual  and  experi- 
mental. Neither  can  this  ideal  knowledge  ever  be- 
come independent  of  the  experimental.  For  after  we 
have  evolved  from  the  mind  what  we  suppose  an  ideal 
truth  (expressed  in  a  formal  proposition  that  defines 
a  supposed  material  law),  we  are  bound  to  test  it,  again 
and  again,  by  new  experiments :  and  should  these  new 
experiments  fail  in  their  aim,  then  our  ideal  truth 
breaks  down,  and  either  loses  its  very  being  as  a  natural 
truth,  or  must  be  so  modified  in  form  as  to  comprehend 
within  itself  all  the  facts  of  our  last  experiments.     To 
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tlutt  we  can  evolve  from  the  mind  the  general 
tniiliB  of  material  •oienee  without  experiment,  is  to 
deieri  tbe  plain  beaten  road  of  induetive  truth,  and  to 
aaek  our  way  in  an  impenetrable  wilderness. 

A  general  would  be  mad,  were  he  to  mount  his 
artillery  on  an  air-balloon.  A  miller  would  be  mad, 
were  he  to  set  his  machinery  in  movement,  and  pretend 
to  grind  flour  for  the  food  of  man,  without  a  supply  of 
com  for  the  operation  of  his  mill.  A  manufacturer 
would  be  mad,  who  should  pretend  to  make  some  fabric 
for  oar  use  by  the  mere  rotation  of  his  mechanism,  and 
without  supplying  it  with  any  of  the  raw  material 
on  which  his  mechanism  is  to  do  its  work.  And  not 
one  jot  less  mad  is  the  transcendental  Idealist  who 
pretends  to  work  out  the  general  truths  of  physical 
science  without  an  experimental  appeal  to  nature,  and 
without  first  resting  on  its  evidence. 

Few  Englishmen  have  offended  in  this  way.  Their 
madness  has  run  more  in  the  sensual  stream  ;  but  there 
are  some  signs  among  us  of  this  kind  of  ideal  lunacy ; 
and  the  translation  of  the  Physio  Philosophy  of  Oken, 
and  its  publication  by  the  Ray  Society,  is  one  plain 
sjrmptom  of  the  malady.  The  great  radical  fault  of 
his  Philoeophy  is — that  it  gives  the  logic  of  induction 
to  the  winds — ^that  it  overlooks  (or  seems  to  overlook) 
those  very  means  and  methods  by  which,  since  the  days 
of  Galileo,  the  fabric  of  material  knowledge  has  been  so 
nobly  and  so  firmly  reared.  The  author  plunges  at 
onoe,  and  with  hearty  faith,  into  the  transcendental 
speculations  of  Idealism^   and   begins  his  system  with 

s.  D.  0 
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a  String  of  propositiona  that  bare  not  one  (^mmmng 
of  moaning  without  an  assumption  of  prinoiples  whioh 
as  yot  have  hardly  found  an  entrance  into  the  sober 
minds  of  Englishmen. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  natural  analogies  which 
a  laborious  experimenter  may  overlook ;  and  no  one  can 
tell,  without  trial,  whioh  of  them  is,  or  is  not,  important. 
Hence  it  is  not  <mlj  bad  taste,  but  very  bad  philosophy, 
to  laugh  do¥m  a  scheme  of  Nature  (such,  for  example, 
as  the  Circular  System),  merely  because  it  comes  not 
within  our  preconceived  views  of  a  natural  arrange- 
ment. Every  scheme  that  professes  to  build  on  facts, 
deserves  to  be  severely  tested  and  examined.  Again, 
such  are  the  riches  of  Nature,  that  a  man,  who  at  first 
sight  seems  only  to  be  indulging  his  imagination,  may 
strike  on  some  new  mine  of  thought  that  may  be  of 
inestimable  worth,  if  he  condescend  to  follow  out  his 
views  in  the  honest  spirit  of  an  experimentalist.  Kepler 
was  a  man  of  this  kind.  The  principle  of  cauiolity  was 
strong  within  him ;  and  he  had  a  firm  faith  in  the 
universal  harmonies  of  Nature.  Hence  he  was.  led  to 
great  discoveries,  though,  in  their  specific  direction,  his 
first  views  were  guided  by  a  false  analogy.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  laborious  and  never-tired  observer 
and  experimenter :  and  the  love  of  law  and  of  material 
harmonies  led  him  onwards,  in  good  hope,  to  very  great 
material  discoveries.  But  he  did  not  torture  his  dis- 
coveries to  make  them  bend  to  his  first  ideal  notions ; 
but  he  made  his  ideal  notions  bend  to  his  discoveries, 
which  he  announced  in   the  simple  form  of  material 
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trnttw.  And  let  no  man  be  led  astray  by  his 
tfatocyt  ^w)m>  liaa  not  the  same  temper  and  the  same 
simpln  lov0  of  trnth*  If  an  imagination,  like  that 
of  Kopfavt  haro  led  to  natore^s  secrets,  because  it  was 
tempered  by  a  willing  submission  to  experimental  evi- 
deooe,  let  us  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  rash 
spifH  of  generalization  is  one  of  the  marks  of  ignorance, 
and  that  premature  theory  has  too  often  clogged  the 
progress  cf  physical  truth.  Of  all  material  sciences, 
Ctodogy  offers  perhaps  the  wildest  field  for  speculation ; 
yet,  in  its  true  history  and  progress,  no  science  is  more 
practical  and  inductive.  I  belieTe  that  the  premature 
theories  of  Wemer^s  school  retarded  its  progress  by 
more  than  twenty  years. 

A  philosophy  to  be  useful  should,  above  all  things,  be 
dear  in  its  first  principles ;  but  in  the  work  of  Oken, 
principles  are  set  forth  as  if  they  were  axioms,  which 
are  one,  almost  unmixed,  compound  of  wild,  unintelligible 
extravagance.  I  have  done  my  best  to  find  some  of  the 
principles  of  sound  reason  in  his  fundamental  proposi- 
tions. He  tells  us,  in  the  first  page  of  his  Work,  ^'  that 
Physio-Philosophy  has  to  shew  how,  and  in  accordance 
with  what  laws,  the  Material  took  its  origin  ;  and  there- 
fore how  something  derived  its  origin  from  nothing.'*' 
Woe  betide  all  human  philosophy,  if  such  is  to  be  its 
beginning  and  its  aim  !  I  have  read  his  Work,  and  I 
have  striven  to  perceive  some  glimmerings  of  steady  light 
among  the  mists  of  his  first  sixty  or  seventy  pages ;  and 
nothing  have  I  seen  but  an  ignis  faiuus  playing,  here  and 
there,  on  a  darkness  that  is  palpable  and  impenetrable. 

02 
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I  complain  ako  of  the  intolerable  dogmatism  of  his 
Philosophy.  Among  his  most  doubtful  propositions  I 
find  not  a  syllable  of  doubt  or  heritation.  Nor  is  this 
all.  He  is  not  merely  unintelligible,  it  may  sometimes  be, 
from  clothing  his  meaning  in  words  derived  from  a  psy- 
chological theory,  ill  comprehended  by  his  reader ;  but 
he  is  often  untrue  to  Nature  in  the  assertion  of  material 
facts,  about  which  any  man  of  common  sense  may  judge, 
if  he  but  choose  to  use  his  senses.  Some  pages  I  may 
not  have  comprehended,  because  I  am  not  one  of  the 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
But  there  are  points  in  Oken*s  volume  on  which  I  dare 
to  give  a  very  positive  opinion.  All  his  pages  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Earth  give  us  little  more  than  a  compound 
mass  of  error,  involved  in  a  succession  of  assertions 
poured  out  with  the  utmost  dogmatism,  and  without  one 
syllable  of  reserve.  Almost  everything  that  he  tdls  us 
of  Geology,  and  much  that  he  tells  us  of  Mineralogy, 
must  come  under  this  unmitigated  censure.  His  Geology 
is  false  to  Nature  in  its  beginning,  and  its  middle,  and 
its  end*. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  proof  of  great  know- 
ledge in  the  works  of  Oken,  and  many  bright  original 
ideas,  which  may  be,  and  have  been,  carried  out  in  the 
illustration  of  dark  and  difficult  questions  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology.  One  who  aims  at  everything 
must  needs  hit  something,  and  I  believe  it  true  that  he 
has  done  good  service ;  nor  would  any  one  grudge  him 
his   honour  for  all  that   he  has  done  in  the  cause  of 

*  See  Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
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;  wk  ioait»  tiuMe  pariB  of  science  which  he  has 
pfBotioaBy  wd  knows  experimentally.  His 
after  experimental  studies  of  the  sternest 
Uadt  after  amassiiig  knowledge,  from  observation,  with 
so  oommoQ  skill ;  and  after  exhibiting  in  his  own  person 
that  kind  ot  philosophical  inspiration  whidi  loves  to 
soar  firom  piqrsieal  facts  to  physical  theories — from  par- 
tiealar  to  genial  truths;  he  then  chooses  to  turn  round 
upon  UB  and  to  deny  the  nature  of  his  own  material 
fiihrie;  and  to  teach  us>  only  through  the  mists  of  Ideal- 
ism, that  very  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  as  an 
esperimentalist,  or  learned  from  the  experimental  know- 
ledge of  other  men,  and  which  he  never  could  have 
gained  by  any  otiier  method. 

The  general  truths  of  physics  are,  it  may  be  said, 
the  ideal  forms  of  material  truths  made  out  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  But  what  becomes  of  any  gene- 
ral truth  if  the  foundation  of  experiment  be  away !  It 
is  then  but  a  castle  in  the  air.  True  physical  induc- 
tion implies  a  previous  series  of  consistent  observations 
or  experiments ;  and  so  far  must  we  range  ourselves 
with  the  Sensualist.  But  the  verbal  expression  of 
a  law,  and  the  inductive  power  by  which  we  ascend  to 
the  general  conception  of  the  law,  is  an  act  of  a  diflTerent 
kind,  and  brings  us  to  the  side  of  the  Idealist :  but  if 
we  dlioose  to  remain  there,  then  must  there  soon  be 
sn  end  of  all  farther  physical  progress.  Great  deductive 
tnOhe  have,  no  doubt,  been  brought  to  light  by  pure 
reason  from  well  established  laws  of  nature ;  but  such 
truths  have  their  limit,  and  deal  only  with  the  conse- 
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quonces  which  follow  of  neceesity  from  laws  already 
known ;  but  if  we  wish  for  a  wider  grasp  ct  material 
nature  and  to  rise  higher  than  we  have  yet  done,  we 
must  again  become  the  pupils  of  the  empirieal  sdiooL 
We  must  quit  our  high  position,  and  again  condescend  to 
make  experiments ;  whidi  may  perhaps  only  streDgthoi 
the  position  we  had  already  gained  ;  or  may  give  ns  a 
better  insight  into  the  universal  harmonies  of  nature, 
and  a  conception  of  higher  laws  than  those  which 
could  be  expressed  under  the  former  condition  of  our 
knowledge. 

^  11.  IMffresriim  on  $oms  Discaneriss  of  OiM^  fottawed  (mi 
by  Owen. — Archetype  of  Nature — General  Scal»  of 
Nature,  Never  exitted  at  one  time  in  the  Hieiory  of 
the  Earth.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Scale  eubterwive 
of  the  Theory  of  Detelopmmiy  SfC. 

The  translation  of  the  Physio-Philosophy  of  Oken, 
and  the  recent  publications  of  Professor  Owen,  impose 
on  me  the  necessity  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
8hort  digression  on  the  discoveries  of  these  two  great 
pliysiologists,  so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  on  the 
discussions  of  this  Preface*. 

All  animated  nature  is  formed  on  a  plan,  and  every 
new  discovery  gives  but  a  fuller  proof  of  this  great  admit- 
ted truth.  Now  in  any  Division  of  the  animal  kingdom 
is  there  an  archetype^  or  ideal  form,  to  which  all  other 

*  Other  names  should  be  mendooed  were  I  to  attempt  ai^  thing  Uke  a 
history  of  these  discoveries  :  but  mj  only  wish  is,  that  my  sketch  may  be 
understood ;  and  1  profiess  not  to  state  facts  in  their  ftiU  or  hiacorical  order. 
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of  the  same  Class  are  subordinate !  This 
is*  ftir  flMliielife  qtiestion,  suggested  by  the  pregnant 
fate  of  Bitafe ;  and  it  oan  be  answered  only  by  the 
■rihsiifo  .method.  The  question  never  could  have 
SBlared  into  the  mind  of  man  had  it  not  been  first 
nggested  by  the  facts  of  nature ;  and  it  never  could 
have  heea  answered  without  continued  and  patient 
observatimi. 

In  every  vertebrate  animal  there  is  (as  the  name 
kBpfies)  a  back-bone  made  up  of  many  parts  that  are 
closely  joined  togetiier.  Every  joint  of  this  back-bone 
has  a  cylindrical  or  central  portion,  which  helps  to  give 
rigidity  to  the  body  and  support  to  the  limbs,  and  has 
nai^  oUier  important  offices  in  the  animal  economy. 
On  the  upper  part  of  these  several  cylinders  are  certain 
projecting  bones  (called  processes  or  apophyses)  that  unite 
together,  and  form  a  protection  to  the  great  nervous 
duMxl  which  descends  down  the  back:  and  on  a  lower 
part  are  also  similar  processes^  which  cover  the  great 
descending  artery  and  other  vital  organs  of  the  body. 
Now  if  we  examine  the  several  joints  of  the  back-bone 
of  any  vertebrate  animal,  from  the  top  of  the  neck 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  we  find  that,  however  different 
they  may  be  in  form  and  in  apparent  office,  they 
are  made  np  of  homologous  parts — ^that  is,  of  parts 
whidi  tally  one  to  another,  and  may  be  described 
by  ccmimon  names.  In  the  neck  we  find  not  ribs; 
bot  we  do  find  the  rudiments  of  ribs.  The  neck 
requires  free  motion,  and  would  be  injured  in  its  move- 
its  by  a  stiff  collar  of  ribs.     In  the  back  the  lower 
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bony  procestet  of  the  cylindrical  jcnnts  are  elongated 
into  ribe,  which  are  united  in  front  by  the  sternal  bones, 
and  thus  form  a  kind  of  hollow  bony  cylinder  for  the 
protection  of  iheheut  and  lungs,  and  the  great  desoend- 
ing  arteries.  In  the  loins,  the  ribs  or  lower  proeetmi 
again  become  degenerate,  and  again  allow  a  more  free 
movement  to  the  body.  In  the  haunches  these  lower 
procea&i  of  the  back  become  once  more  confluent  with 
bones  that  form  a  cylindrical  covering  for  Uie  softer 
vessels,  and  offer  a  strong  fulcrum  for  the  lower  limbs. 
In  the  tail  we  find  not  ribs ;  but  we  do  find  a  set  of 
lower  jproo9$$ei  that  embrace  certain  blood-vosools,  and, 
however  different  in  form,  are  strictly  homologous  to 
the  ribs.  For  if  we  take  one  joint  of  the  tail,  and,  in 
the  same  skeleton,  compare  it  with  a  joint  of  the  back 
uniteil  to  its  ribs  and  sternal  bones  (or  cartilages),  we 
find  on  this  comparison  that  the  several  parts  of  the  two 
joints  are  so  strictly  homologous  that  they  tally  one  by 
one,  and  that  an  anatomist  can  describe  them  by  com- 
mon typical  names.  But  how  have  these  analogies  been 
made  out?  Not  by  mere  theory,  nor  by  any  ideal 
scheme  of  nature  unsuggested  by  experiment.  The 
facts  I  have  stated  were  made  out  in  the  way  of  lumest 
and  laborious  induction.  The  structure  of  the  back- 
bone, and  the  general  analogies  of  its  parts,  were  as- 
suredly well  known  to  Oken,  before  he  published  his 
original  views  respecting  the  typical  relations  of  the 
skull  to  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  or  advanced  a 
step  beyond  the  anatomists  who  went  before  him. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  cranium  of  the  same 
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Jpelotoo.  It  ii  joined  to  the  baok-bone  as  if  it  were 
but  another  Tartebi^,  and  it  performs  one  of  the  impor- 
tent  oAoea  of  a  ?ertebra ;  for  the  spinal  chord  passes 
wttlun  it,  and  is  sorronnded  by  it.  But  the  spinal 
dKNrdnow  beoomes  expanded  into  that  spherical  mass  we 
saU  the  brain ;  and  the  bony  ^ivelopci  corresponding 
with  it,  seems  to  lose  aU  appearance  of  vertebral  appen- 
dages, and  to  pass  into  that  great  spherical  mass  of  bone 
we  call  the  skull.  The  skull,  however,  is  made  up  of 
many  parts  that  may  be  separated  one  from  another ; 
and  may  not  these  several  parts  be  so  arranged  as  to 
tally  naturally,  one  by  one,  wiUi  the  central  cylinder 
and  the  praoetin  of  a  single  vertebra,  or  of  more  than 
one!  This  seems  to  be  a  very  natural  inductive  question : 
and  thousands  may  have  proposed  it  to  themselves  in 
thought,  though  they  saw  not  their  way  to  its  true 
answer.  Oken,  in  whom  the  inductive  power  was  strong, 
and  who  was  well  skilled  in  the  analogies  of  the  verte- 
brate skeleton,  went  far  towards  a  right  solution  of  the 
previous  anatomical  question.  Owen,  following  in  his 
leaderV  track  (for  in  this  question  Oken  was  his  leader), 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  our  best  anatomists,  now  resolved 
cor  doubts,  and  shewn  that  in  the  whole  vertebrate 
Sub-Kingdom  (from  the  lowest  type  in  Fishes,  to  the 
Ugliest  type  in  Man),  the  cranium  is  made  up  of  parts 
corresponding  to  four  vertebrse ;  and  that  these  cranial 
parts  tally,  one  by  one,  with  the  corresponding  parts  of 
a  true  typical  vertebra. — Nay,  he  has  gone  farther  still: 
for  by  following  in  the  same  inductive  tndn,  and  not  in 
one  step  guided  by  any  theory  that  was  not  suggested 
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by  known  facts,  and  comparing  ezperimentaliy  one  part 
of  nature  with  another,  he  has  endeavoured  to  eliminate 
the  true  rational  archetype  of  every  vertebrate  akeleton 
of  whatsoever  Class. 

An  Idealist  may  perhaps  tell  us  by  what  powers  of 
reason  this  long  inductive  train  of  thought  was  brought 
to  its  accomplishment:  and  it  would  be  great  blind- 
ness for  any  one  to  deny  the  part  performed  by  pure 
reason  in  the  ideal  construction  of  an  archdffpe.  The 
archetype  is  but  the  creature  of  reason ;  but  let  us  not 
therefore  be  told  that  it  is  from  pure  reas(m  we  are  to 
seek  for  physical  truth,  a  priori,  and  not  by  the  help  of 
our  senses,  guided  and  urged  on  by  the  inductive  in- 
stinct. If  we  are  to  seek  for  practical  wisdom,  we  must 
be  first  guided  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us ;  and  if  we  gain  strength  by  the  labour  of 
treading  in  their  steps,  it  may  be  our  high  privilege  to 
advance  somewhat  farther  than  they  have  done.  But 
we  only  mistify  ourselves,  and  those  around  ua,  if  we 
think  to  explain  the  secrets  of  nature  by  the  oracles  of 
pure  reason  untutored  by  experience.  To  deny  the 
reality  of  knowledge  derived  inductively  from  the  senses, 
is  utterly  to  deny  our  nature :  and  we  do  not  exalt  pure 
reason,  but  degrade  it,  and  make  it  worthless  and 
impotent,  if  wo  deprive  it  of  experience,  which  is  both 
its  guide  and  minister*. 

*  In  this,  and  the  preceding  section,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  physiological  discoveries  of  Okeo  are  not  ideal  or  tranaceodental,  but 
strictly  inductive.  The  same  opinion  is  well  given  by  M.  Jobert,  in  his 
Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Philotophy,  (London,  1848,  1848),  as  wUl 
appear  from  the  foUowing  extract :— *'  Howevar  great  was  Uw  nwrit  of  tiiit 
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I  hare  done  my  beet  to  explain,  with  as  little  use 
of  tedmioal  language  as  possible,  the  general  views  of 
Okm  and  Owen.  They  elevate  our  oonceptions  of  Crea- 
HfB  Wisdooi ;  tar  they  bring  under  the  domain  of  law 
what  was  beford  less  perfectly  comprehended  in  it. 
All  the  fcHftner  proofs  of  design,  so  far  as  they  were 
tktafy  seen  and  nnfolded,  they  have  left  exactly  where 
they  were  before.  The  eye  has  the  same  adaptation 
to  the  vibrations  of  light,  and  the  ear  to  the  pulsations 
of  the  air,  whatsoever  may  be  the  homologies  of  the 
•keleton.  But  these  new  discoveries  do  add  very  greatly 

diMOfcrjr  (▼!>.  of'  the  craiii«l  homologies),  which  according  to  Professor 

Owco,  would,  alooe,  hmre  confenvd  hnmortality  on  the  name  of  Oken  ; 

ii  ii  ID  bo  wondend  bow  phUotopben  ean  have  been  deluded  into  the 

bdief  that  it  was  an  idea  d  priori^  whilst  the  whole  process  of  deductive 

irgmnentation  is  most  evident  in  the  nahe  narration  of  the  author  himself. 

Piiu,  he  Met  a  bleached  skuU ;  then,  he  regards  it  intensely ;  and,  now,  he 

perceives  that  it  is  composed  of  parts.  A  man  who  had  never  seen  a  vertebra, 

sr  a  series  of  vertebne,  or  even  a  common  anatomist,  could  not  have  guessed  a 

possible  relation  of  similarity  between  this  head  and  a  vertebral  column.  But 

Lotcns  Oken,  a  man  of  genius,  a  great  camparaHve  anatomist,  who  has 

ipent  part  of  his  life  in  seeing  and  handling  vertebne,  after  seeing,  picking 

ip,  tnming  round,  and  regarding  intensely  something,  which  reminds  him 

of  another  thing  that  he  has  very  often  seen  before,  tmrn^dtate/lf  thinks  that 

h  is  like  a  vertebral  column,  and  concludes  that  all  the  heads  he  has  seen, 

sad  which  he  could  ever  see,  must  be  composed  of  parts  whose  type  is  the 

vertebra.    All  this  is  very  natural  as  a  pure  process  of  induction  from  facts 

previously  observed.    There  is  nothing  d  priori  or  mysterious  in  it,  for, 

since  the  idea  struck  him  only  t^fter  he  had  picked  up  the  skull  and  regarded 

it  intensely,  I  cannot  see  how  any  argument  could  be  drawn  from  this  in 

^onr  of  the  doctrine,  that  great  peMm/tM^ioiit  are  necessary  truths,  which 

emmoi  be  iettmifrom  gjpperienee.^*  (p.  55—63.)    I  cannot,  in  a  note  like 

this,  give  any  goMral  criticism  of  a  work,  whidi  concisely  touches  nearly 

aU  the  disputed  points  of  Psychology.  But  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 

it  is  shorty  dear,  and  logical,  and  written  in  good  and  forcible  English :» 

s  frict  that  Is  truly  astonishing  when  we  learn  that  the  Author,  but  a  few 

ycaes  sines,  esme  Into  this  country,  when  he  was  not  able  to  speak  a  syl- 

table  of  our  language.    Before  he  came  to  this  country  he  was,  however, 

wcO  known  in  France,  by  his  published  works,  as  a  noan  of  Kience. 
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to  tho  proofs  of  design,  by  giving  us  new  proems  of 
adaptation.  For  if  there  be  a  well-ondeniood  plan  in 
nature,  and  if  in  ali  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  that 
plan  or  arcketype  be  so  modified  as  to  beoome  adapted 
to  peculiar  wants  and  conditions — then  is  that  very 
modification  in  itself  a  sure  indication  of  derign ;  and 
we  may  give  a  great  extension  to  that  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exemplify  in  one  of 
the  notes  of  the  Appendix*. 

Thege  general  views  help  us  also  to  explain  and 
rationalize  certain  well-known  phenomena,  sudi  as 
abortive  or  rudimentary  organs.  These  organs  may 
have  a  muscular  use  which  in  some  cases  we  do 
not  comprehend  However  this  may  be,  they  form 
a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  a  great  scheme ;  and 
they  help  us  to  understand  the  pattern  of  nature's 
workmanship.  One  use,  at  least,  they  have;  they 
tend  to  complete  the  order  and  plan  of  nature:  and 
this,  moreover,  we  may  venture  to  afl&rm,  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  manifests,  in  examples  without  num- 
ber, a  love  of  order  and  harmony  and  beauty,  which 
is  altogether  independent  of  our  conceptions  of  mere 
vulgar  use. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  these  discoveries  on 
our  previous  discussions  on  animal  developm^it  and 
transmutation !  They  may,  perhaps,  help  to  give  us  a 
more  philosophical  and  natural  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kingdom;  but  they  give  us  no  help  in  dis- 
cussing any  question  on  the  origin  of  life,  or  on  the 

*  Appendix,  note  F.  infra,  p.  148. 
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tnufwrnntation  tf  one  Species  into  another.  These 
q^ieitioiis  bdkngt  first  cf  all,  to  fact,  and  not  to  theory. 
The  proper  biuiiiesB  of  science  is  with  second  causes ; 
mmI  we  admit  not  Specific  Transmutations  among 
admowledged  second  caoses.  And  as  for  the  origin  of 
fife,  or  the  first  origin  of  any  connected  series  of  natural 
(dieiioaiena,  we  beUere  the  discussion  is  out  of  the 
prcmnoe  of  indnctiTe  science ;  for  however  high  it  may 
ascend  firom  the  sensual  into  the  ideal,  it  dares  not  to 
itari  with  the  ideal;  and  (unlike  the  Physio- Philosophy 
of  Ok^  it  presumes  not  to  tdl  us  '*  how  something 
deriTed  its  existence  out  of  nothing  !^  The  early  parts 
of  this  Preface  were  written  before  I  had  read  the 
Physio-Philosophy  of  Oken,  or  the  several  works  of 
Owen,  to  which  I  have  here  referred^.  I  have  read 
them  now;  and  in  revising  the  early  parts  of  this 
Preface,  during  its  progress  through  the  press,  I  have 
not,  in  consequence  of  these  new  lights,  been  compelled 
to  change  one  word  of  what  was  written. 

*^  To  what  natural  or  secondary  causes  the  orderly 
ncceasion  and  progression  of  such  organic  phenomena 
may  have  been  conunitted,  we  as  yet  are  ignorant.  But 
if,  witiiout  derogation  to  the  Divine  power,  we  may 
oonoeive  the  existence  of  such  ministers,  and  personify 
them  by  Uie  term  'Nature/  we  learn  from  the  past 
history  of  our  j^obe  that  she  had  advanced  with  slow 
and  stately  steps,  guided  by  the  archetypal  light, 
amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds,  from  the  first  embodiment 

*  PiffM^PiktloiopAy  qf  Oken,  Archeiifpe  and  HomohgUi  of  the 
VerUhnU  SMeion.  Owen,  1848.  Diteowne  on  the  Nature  qf  Limbs. 
Owen,  184S. 
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of  the  Vertebrate  ides  under  itB  old  lohthyio  vestment, 
until  it  became  arranged  in  the  glorious  garb  of  the 
human  form*.*^ 

Had  I  not  known  the  opinions  of  this  great 
comparative  anatomist,  as  Uiey  are  expressed  in  many 
of  his  recent  works,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  thought 
that  in  this  passage  he  meant  to  indicate  some  theo- 
retical law  of  generative  development  from  one  animal 
type  to  another  along  the  whole  asoending  scale  of 
Nature.  But  such  is  not  the  opinion  to  which  he 
would  give  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

An  historical  development,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
one  thing — a  development  by  natural  law,  or  by  second 
causes  wc  can  comprehend,  is  another.  There  is  no 
material  law  to  explain  the  beginning  of  life,  sensation, 
and  volition.  And  were  such  phenomena  begun,  and 
80  far  under  our  control  as  to  fall  in  with  our  concep- 
tions of  a  material  law,  and  were  capable  of  being 
reproduced  experimentally,  still  there  would  not  be  the 
semblance  of  any  generative  law  to  explain  the  passage 
of  one  organic  Order  or  organic  Class  into  another. 

Natural  philosophy  deals  only,  I  repeat,  with  second 
causes.  The  beginning  of  any  one  of  Nature^s  laws 
belongs  not  to  the  province  of  mane's  contemplation, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  mere  histoi^y  based 
on  observed  facts,  and  not  upon  a  priori  reasoning. 
Not  only  are  we  '*  as  yet  ignorant,*'  but  we  ever  must 
be  ignorant,  of  those  hidden  causes  which  moved  the 
Creative    Will  to  exercise    or  to   control  its  creative 

•  Owen,  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  p.  86. 
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po««r.  On  ibe  WMxen  wmgs  of  sense  it  has  not  been 
gifeo  w  to  sow  thus  high. 

If  there  be  an  Wftheifpe  in  the  Vertebrate  Division 
of  anhmited  nature,  we  may  weii  ask  whether  there  may 
not  be  a  more  general  €irchetype  that  runs  through  the 
whcde  kingdom  of  the  living  world.  In  a  certain  sense 
there  is.  All  animals,  if  we  except  the  Badiaia  which 
eome  dose  to  a  Vegetable  type,  are  bilateral  and  sym- 
netrieal,  have  double  organs  of  sense,  and  have  a  nervous 
and  vascular  system  with  many  parts  in  very  near 
homology,  even  when  we  put,  side  by  side,  for  compari- 
son, the  animal  forms  taken  from  the  opposite  extremes 
of  Natnre^s  scale.  And  even  among  the  Radiata^  where 
we,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  lose  all  traces  of  the  vertebrate 
tjpe^  many  of  the  Genera,  on  a  better  examination,  are 
proved  still  to  be  bilateral  and  symmetrical*. 

In  every  successive  FawM  of  Geology  we  find  the 
lame  kind  of  animal  subordination  we  meet  with  now  in 
the  living  world;  and  the  very  earliest  Genera  and 
Orders  were  not  organically  inferior  to  the  Genera  and 
Orders  of  this  day  which  wo  derive  from  corresponding 
grades  in  the  scale  of  Nature.  Nay,  sometimes  the 
fffimeval  Genera  and  Orders  are  organically  superior  to 
their  corresponding  types  in  the  living  world.  Again, 
the  general  organic  plan  of  Nature  has  been  at  all  times 
not  merefy  analogous,  but  identical.  If  Genera,  Or- 
ders, and  Classes  be  now  distinct  and  separate,  they 

*  I  here  refer  to  the  descriptions  of  Echinodenns  and  Corals,  bj  Pro- 
(bton  Agassis  and  Dana ;  and,  I  maj  add,  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cenls  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  by  Mr.  M'Coy. 
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wore  oqually  distinot  and  separate  in  all  perioda  of 
the  old  world.  There  is  no  derelopmeiit  on  the  lines 
of  organic  ascent  such  as  to  produce  oonfuskm:  but 
if  the  tksofy  of  dewiofmi$td  were  true,  there  must  be,  on 
some  parts  of  the  organic  scale,  such  a  blending  and 
{>enetration  of  types  as  would  blot  out  and  obliterate 
our  lines  of  separation  between  Genera  and  Orders  and 
Classes.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  semblance  of  such 
obliteration :  and  if  we  try  to  complete  our  present  scale, 
by  interpolating  within  it  the  organic  types  of  the  old 
world,  we  find  no  incongruity  in  our  task.  The  oldest 
types  fall  into  their  place  in  the  general  scale,  as  natu- 
rally as  the  newest.  We  may,  by  this  interpolation, 
improve  and  perfect  our  general  scale;  but  we  break 
not  down  the  barriers  between  Genera  and  Orders  and 
Classes.  They  continue  as  strong  and  as  abruptly 
marked  as  they  were  before. 

The  elevation  of  the  FawMk  of  successive  periods 
was  not  thercfose  made  by  transmutation,  but  by  cre- 
ative additions;  and  it  is  by  watching  these  additions 
that  we  get  some  insight  into  Nature''s  tnie  historical 
progress.  Judging  by  our  evidence  (and  by  what  else 
have  we  any  right  to  judge !)  there  was  a  time  when 
Cephalopoda  were  the  highest  types  of  animal  life.  They 
were  then  the  Primates  of  this  world  ;  and,  correspond- 
ing to  their  office  and  position,  some  of  them  were  of 
noble  structure  and  gigantic  size.  But  these  creatures 
were  degraded  from  their  rank  at  the  head  of  Nature, 
and  Fishes  next  took  the  lead  :  and  they  did  not  rise  up 
in  Nature  in  some  degenerate  form,  as  if  they  were  but 
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the  tnnmnited  progeny  of  the  Cephalopoda ;  but  they 
started  into  life  (if  we  are  to  trust  our  evidence)  in  the 
Terj  highest  iehthyic  type  that  ever  was  created.     Fol. 
lowing  our  history  chronologically,  Reptiles  next  took 
the  lead  at  the  head  of  Nature — not  by  transmutation, 
but  by  creative  addition — and  (with  some  almost  eva- 
nescent exceptions)  they  flourished  during  the  countless 
ages  of  the  Secondary  Period  as  the  lords  and  despots 
of  the  world ;  and  they  had  an  organic  perfection  cor- 
responding to  their  exalted  rank  in  Nature'^s  kingdom  ; 
for  their  highest  Orders  were  not  merely  great  in  strength 
and  stature,  but  were  anatomically  raised  far  above  any 
{bnns  of  the  Reptile  Class  now  living  in  the  world.   We 
have  seen,  however,  that  this  Class  was,  in  its  turn,  to 
lose  its  rank  at  the  head  of  Nature ;  and  what  is  more, 
we  have  seen  that  it  underwent  (when  considered  collec- 
tively) a  positive  organic  degradation  before  the  end  of 
the  Secondary  Period,  and  (if  we  may  tnist  our  evi- 
dence) this  took  place  countless  ages  before  terrestrial 
Mammals  of  any  living  type  had  been  called  into  being. 
Mammals  were  added  next  (near  the  commencement  of 
the  Tertiary  Period),  and  seem  to  have  been  added  sud- 
denly.    Some  of  the  early  extinct  forms  of  this  Class, 
which  we  now  know  only  by  ransacking  the  ancient 
catacombs  of  Nature,  were  powerful  and  gigantic;  and 
ve  believe  they  were  collectively  well  fitted  for  the  place 
they  filled.    But  they,  in  their  turn,  were  to  be  degraded 
'rom  their  place  at  the  head  of  Nature  ;  and  she  became 
what  she  now  is,  by  the  addition  of  Man.    By  this  last 
addition  she  is  more  exalted  than  she  was  before.     Man 
s.n.  p 
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standa  by  hioMelf  the  despotic  lord  of  the  Hying  world : 
not  Bo  great  in  organic  strength  as  many  of  the  despota 
that  went  before  him  in  Nature's  chroniole»  bnt  raised  far 
above  them  all  by  a  higher  development  of  the  brain — 
by  a  framework  that  fits  him  for  the  operations  of  mecha- 
nical skill — by  superadded  reason — by  a  social  instinct 
of  combination — by  a  prescience  that  tells  him  to  act 
prospectively — by  a  conscience  that  makes  him  amenable 
to  law — ^by  conceptions  that  transcend  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  vision — by  hopes  that  have  no  full  fruition 
here — by  an  inborn  capacity  of  rising  from  individual 
facts  to  the  apprehension  of  general  laws — ^by  a  concep- 
tion of  a  Cause  for  all  the  phenomena  of  sense— -and  by 
a  consequent  belief  in  a  God  of  Nature. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Creation.  It  is  not  the  dream 
of  a  disordered  fancy,  but  an  honest  record  of  successive 
facts  that  were  stamped  by  Nature^s  hand  on  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  material  world.  Where  our  chronicle  is  broken 
and  defective,  we  may  acknowledge  our  ignorance  and 
be  silent ;  or  we  may  speculate  analogically  on  points 
where  true  historical  evidence  is  wanting.  We  may,  in 
part  at  least,  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  unknown  by 
what  is  known ;  for  we  believe  that  Nature  has  been 
consistent  with  herself.  We  are  certain  that  there  have 
been  great  successive  changes  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth — that  some  of  these  changes  were  slow  and 
gradual — that  others  were  brought  about  by  the  sodden 
eruption  of  the  pent-up  powers  of  Nature,  and  were 
comparatively  rapid  and  violent.  But  each  change  was 
in  subordination  to  the  general  laws  of  material  Nature, 
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snd  waiy  we  believe,  but  a  prelude  to  the  material 
oonditiooB  which  followed,  till  physical  Nature  became 
what  ahe  now  is.     We  also  believe  that  the  successive 
creations  of  the  organic  kingdoms  were  in  harmony  with 
these  physical  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  Earth — and 
that  the  Fauna  of  each  period  formed  a  kind  of  prelude 
to  the  Fauna  that  was  to  follow,  till  living  Nature 
became  what   she  now  is.      Nay,  we  can  sometimes 
dificem  this  kind  of  organic  relationship  or  analogy,  not 
merely  in  a  broad  statement  of  facts  (like  some  of  those 
above  enumerated),  but  in  a  closer  comparison  of  the 
Genera  and  Orders  that  enter  into  the  Fauna  of  two 
saccessive  periods.     Thus  the  gigantic  Edentata  (the 
Griyptodons  and  Mylodons,  &c.)  in  the  superficial  drift 
of  South  America,  formed  a  prelude  to  the  part  taken 
up,   in  our  days,    by  the   burrowing  Armadillos    and 
the  climbing  Sloths;   and  the  gigantic   Marsupials  in 
the  caverns  of  New  Holland  have  a  like  relation  to  the 
Kangaroos  now  bounding  on  the  surface  of  the  country. 
But,  while  we  admit  all  this,  we  are  not  so  mad  as  to 
affirm  that  the  giants  of  the  former  period  were  the 
natural  progenitors  of  their  dwarfish  representatives  in 
the  living  world.    What  we  do  believe  is,  that  the  past 
history  of  Nature,  as  it  is  seen  in  her  Geological  records, 
ihough  strange  and   altogether   unanticipated    in   the 
speculations  of  human  reason,  is  consistent  and  cohe- 
wnt;  and  that,  before  the  creation  of  all  worlds,  there 
wu  an  archetype  of  Nature  (dead  as  well  as  living,  past 
tt  well  as  present)  in  the  prescient  mind  of  God. 

Independently   of   any    evidence   we    derive    from 
pftkeontology,  a  conception  of  this  kind  is  so  grateful 
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to  the  imagination,  and  is  so  obviously  suggested  by 
the  clear  gradations  of  living  nature,  that  an  ideal 
organic  scale  has,  for  ages  past,  been  a  subject  of 
speculation.  I  profess  not  to  trace  its  history:  but 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  it  took  its  rise  among  the 
Oriental  metaphysicians  and  physiologists.  In  the 
former  half  of  last  century  it  was  a  favourite  theme 
with  our  moralists  and  poets.  It  was  adorned  by  the 
beautiful  prose  of  Addison,  and  the  glittering  poetry  of 
Pope  ;  and  it  was  tortured  into  the  service  of  infidelity 
by  Bolingbroke.  Lastly,  it  was  taken  up  by  Soame 
Jenyns  in  his  acute  and  elegant,  but  very  unsatisfactory 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil.  But  the 
links  of  his  ideal  chain  of  nature  were  snapped  asunder, 
and  its  fragments  were  crushed  to  atoms  by  the  weighty 
and  indignant  criticism  of  Johnson*. 

In  the  hypothetical  scheme  of  the  Authors  just 
alluded  to,  ^^the  Universe  is  a  system  whose  very  essence 
consists  in  subordination — a  scale  of  beings  descending  by 
insensible  degrees,  from  infinite  perfection  to  absolute 
nothing;  in  which,  though  we  may  justly  expect  to  find 
perfection  in  the  whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it ; 
yet  would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it  in 
all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  inferiority  of  its 

parts,""  &c "  It  is  moreover  highly  probable  (we 

are  told),  that  there  is  such  a  connexion  between  all 
ranks  and  orders  by  subordinate  degrees,  that  they 
mutually  support  each  oiher*s  existence ;  and  every  one 
in  its  place  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining 

*  Re?iew  of  »  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  ^f  Evii. 
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the  whole  vast  magnificent  fabric." *^  That  no  link 

in  the  chain  can  be  broken,*'  &c. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  ia  the  ideal  scheme  of  Nature ; 
to  which  Johnson  replies  as  follows :  '^  Our  discoverers 
tell  us  the  Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and 
that  therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man.  But 
this  system  seems  to  be  established  on  a  concession 

which,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  extorted.'" ''It 

does  not  appear,  even  to  the  imagination,  that  of  three 
orders  of  beings  the  first  and  third  receive  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  imperfection  of  the  second,  or  that 
they  may  not  equally  exist,  though  the  second  had 
never  been,  or  should  cease  to  be;  and  why  should  that 
be  concluded  necessary  which  cannot  be  proved  even  to 

be  useful?''' ''The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity 

to  nothing  cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest 
being  not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 

at  an  infinite  distance  below   infinity" "Nor  is 

this  alL      In  the  scale,  wherever  it  begins  or  ends,  are 
infinite  vacuities... ...So  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 

there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between  any  two 
frteps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two  points  in  the 
cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion  of  infinite  power,'^ 
&c.  This  reply  is  perfect  for  its  purpose,  and  needs 
not  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  word. 

But  Johnson  was  not  a  great  naturalist ;  and  we  now 
know,  by  a  far  higher  evidence  than  had  fallen  under 
hifl  contemplation,  that  there  never  was  a  scale  like 
that  above  described.  It  never  was  made  up  of  parts 
so  mutually  dependent,  that  one  link  could  not  exist 
without  all  the  rest  above  it  and  below  it.     It  never 
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existed  without  such  vacuities  as  oannot  be  filled  up  by 
the  renovating  operation  of  mere  material  laws ;  unless 
we  cast  away  the  lesscms  of  inductive  truth,  and  give  to 
material  laws  a  different  power  from  what  they  have 
in  Nature.  Such  as  it  is,  it  never  existed  at  one  time ; 
but  its  successive  parts  were  elaborated  during  Bucoeesive 
times.  This  we  have  learnt  from  a  more  enlarged  study 
of  the  works  of  Nature :  but  we  do  admit  the  existence 
of  a  scale  of  Nature— not  such  as  was  conceived  by 
Bolingbroke,  tricked  out  by  Pope,  and  made  the  support 
of  a  moral  scheme  by  Jenyns — but  such  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  historically  from  the  clear  records 
of  Creation. 

After  the  criticism  of  Johnson  the  universal  scale 
of  Nature  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  forgotten  ;  but 
it  is  conjured  up  again,  with  new  connexions  and  super- 
added links,  by  our  material  Pantheists.  They  give  no 
support  to  their  ideal  chain  by  attaching  it  to  the 
throne  of  God.  They  dare,  in  imagination,  to  thrust 
the  God  of  Nature  from  his  throne  and  to  deify  the 
elements;  and  from  them  only  to  work  out  all  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  both  dead  and  living:  and  as 
their  experience  carries  them  upwards  no  farther  than 
man,  him  they  impudently  deify.  They  go  back  to 
the  old  sensual  fooleries  of  hero-worship,  and  put  man 
in  the  place  of  God.  They  know  Nature  too  well  to 
tell  us  of  a  chain  of  Nature  existing  at  one  time  from 
nothing  to  infinity,  and  with  its  links  so  bound  together 
**  that  not  one  link  can  be  broken  without  destroying 
the  vast  and  magnificent  fabric  of  Nature.'^  But  thej 
do  tell  us  of  a  scheme  so  knit  together  by  material  laws 
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(and  by  nothing  eke),  that  every  being  must  have  passed 
in  the  way  of  a  natural  generative  ascent,  through  every 
grade  of  an  ascending  scale.  The  ideal  chain  of  Pope 
and  Jenyns,  and  the  pantheistic  chain  of  our  modern 
Materialists,  though  starting  from  an  entirely  different 
conception  of  the  seat  where  dwells  the  true  archetype 
of  Nature,  bring  us  nearly  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and 
the  siune  reply  may  be  applied  to  both.  There  is  no 
power  in  Nature  (if  we  shut  out  the  creative  power 
of  God)  to  elaborate  the  nearest  successive  links  of 
Nature's  ascending  chain  such  as  we  behold  it.  And 
were  we  (hypothetically  and  for  the  sake  of  argument) 
to  grant  this  power,  endless  vacuities  would  still  remain 
that  would  utterly  defy  the  efforts  of  any  known 
material  law,  and  which  no  power  short  of  Creative 
Wisdom  could  supply. 

But  our  objections  end  not  here.  If  the  Panthe- 
istic scheme  of  development  be  true,  every  line  on  the 
great  scale  of  Nature  must  be  progressive.  If  we  deny 
this  principle  we  stultify  the  whole  theory  of  develop- 
ment. On  this  theory  we  may  have  beings  of  a  low 
order  during  all  successive  periods :  but  such  beings  must 
either  die  away  from  Nature,  or  rise  by  natural  transmu- 
tation, like  the  animals  before  them,  higher  and  higher 
still  on  the  scale,  as  we  pass  on  to  successive  periods. 
There  can  be  no  pause  in  a  material  law.  Hence,  on 
this  scheme,  the  organic  development  on  every  line  must 
be  on  the  whole  progressive  and  chronological.  Now 
we  have  admitted  that  there  has  been  an  historical 
development  of  animated  nature  by  creative  additions, 
but  not  by  natural  development:    for  on  our  several 
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lines  of  aacent  tho  succeflsion  of  organic  typee  is  not  on 
a  natural  or  chronological  scale. 

I  am  detaining  the  reader  of  this  digression  by 
statements,  which,  perforce,  lead  me  into  repetitions  of 
what  I  have  said  before.  But  I  will  now  affirm,  once 
for  all,  that  the  actual  and  historical  scale  suggests  not 
to  any  reasonable  mind  the  theory  of  development. 
Take  the  whole  scale  of  nature  as  we  find  it — fill  it  out 
by  embodjring  in  it  every  living  type  of  nature,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable — interpolate  among  them  every 
dead  type  yet  found  by  rapsacking  the  catacombs  of 
nature  in  all  the  old  deposits  of  the  earth;  and  give 
to  these  dead  types  an  imaginary  life.  And  what  have 
wo  then  ?  A  grand  development  of  nature  it  is  true ; 
but  not  a  sequence  that  rises  chronologically,  or  is  derived 
from  any  known  natural  or  generative  law.  If  the 
Pantheistic  theory  of  transmutation  and  development 
wore  true,  then  the  whole  scale,  made  up  (so  far  as  we 
can  see  our  way)  of  many  parallel  lines  of  organic 
ascent,  must  of  necessity  be  progressive;  for  all  its 
parts  are  linked  together  in  one  natural  system  of 
transmutation  to  something  higher.  Let  us  then,  once 
for  all,  put  this  theory  to  the  test  by  what  we  may  safely 
call  the  experimenta  crucis  of  its  truth.  Begin  with 
the  lowest  animals  on  our  scale.  They  are  not  the 
first  in  age.  On  a  scheme  of  material  development  we 
ought  to  find  mountains  of  Corals  and  hard  Zoophitee 
(creatures  well  fitted  for  fossil  preservation)  under  all 
other  traces  of  animal  life  among  our  most  ancient 
deposits:  but  there  we  find  them  not.  Qo  on  to  a 
Class   of  Molluscs,  and  take  the  family  of  Braohio- 
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poda;  for  they  existed  at  Nature's  dawn  and  they 
ejust  now;  but  they  were  larger  and  more  noble  in 
NatuTe*0  infimey  than  they  are  now.    They  flourished, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  degraded.     Along  with 
them  we  find  the  Cephalopoda,  and  of  these  we  can  tell 
the  same  history.      Take  the   whole  Sub-kingdom  of 
Molluscs,  so   far  as  it  was   created  in  the  dawn  of 
natore,  and  we  see  in  it  no  marks  of  immaturity  or 
imperfection.     Next  take  the  great  oompUcated  Class 
of  Fishes,  both  of  the  living  and  the  extinct  world, 
and  we  find  not  its  organic  lines  arranged  on  a  scale 
of  chronological  ascent.     If  we  seek  for  the  crowning 
type  of  this  great  Class  we  may  find  it  among  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  extinct   nature.      From 
thence  we  can  bring  it  up  and  place  it  side  by  side, 
and  perhaps  above,  the  most  exalted  ichthyic  type  of 
the  living  world.     Leave  the  Class  of  Fishes  and  pass 
on  to  the  scale  of  Reptiles,  dead  and  living.     Is  this 
ecale  chronological  i  Is  the  last  collective  Reptile  Fauna 
the  highest,  shewing  the  last  and  best  development  from 
Nature's  womb !    Not  so.     Again,  we  must  return  to 
the  old  tombs  of  Nature,  and  thence  bring  back  an 
ancient  Reptile  type,  and  put  it  as  the  true  crowning 
type  of  her  workmanship,  and  far  above  all  the  living 
Genera  of  the  Class.     Is  this  like  progressive  develop- 
ment by  natural  generation?    Whatever  ignorance  may 
assert  or  pantheism  may  fable,  I  fearlessly  say  no.     But 
Nature^s  denial  is  far  more  emphatic  than  the  feeble 
words  of  my  negation. 

I  now  therefore  take  my  leave  of  this  leading  in- 
quiry of  my  Preface,  with  an  apology  for  repetitions 
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that  were  almoet  inevitable.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  each  section  independent  of  the  others,  and  on 
that  account  have  been  led,  by  independent  points  of 
evidence,  to  a  repetition  of  similar  conclusions;  for  I 
believe  that  few  persons  will  read  this  Preface  through, 
while  many  may  turn  over  certain  sections  of  it.  I  have 
written  with  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  I  have  not 
knowingly  blinked  any  opposing  fact,  or  overstated  a 
single  argument.  The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance; 
for  in  truth  it  virtually  involves  our  belief  in  a  Creator 
and  an  overruling  Providence.  Let  me  then  wind  up 
this  digression  by  another  quotation  from  Dr.  John* 
son'^s  admirable  JRetisw,  *'  There  is  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge that  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to  Providence, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  that  Onmiscient 
Goodness  has  determined  to  allot  him ;  to  consider  this 
world  as  a  phantom  that  must  soon  glide  from  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  distresses  and  vexations  that  encom- 
pass him,  as  dust  scattered  in  his  path,  as  a  blast  that 
chills  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes  off  for  ever." 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  from  which  we  may 
again  turn  back  to  answer  a  former  question  more 
directly  than  we  have  yet  done.  What  have  been  the 
conditions  of  mind  that  have  led  men  to  deny  the 
natural  evidence  of  a  Creative  Power !  They  have  put 
themselves  in  a  false  position,  we  reply,  by  a  misappre- 
hension of  themselves,  leading  them  into  an  ideal  Pan- 
theism,  or  by  a  misapprehension  of  Nature,  leading 
them  into  a  material  Pantheism.  The  former  deifies 
the  mind  of  man,  the  latter  deifies  the  dead  ekments. 
Both  are  false,  and  mischievous  because  they  aie  fake. 
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True  knowledge  eleyateB  the  soul ;  Pantheism  (in  what- 
ever form)  withers  it  and  degrades  it :  for  Pantheism 
eate  us  cS  from  all  our  higher  moral  aspirations,  and 
fixNn  all  our  innate  strength : — ^from  that  principle  of 
Causality  which  elevates  us  above  the  rank  of  beasts, 
because  it  lifts  our  thoughts  above  the  material  things 
around  us;  which  teaches  us  that  the  sensual  has  its 
perfection  in  the  ideal;  that  material  law  must  have 
q>rung  from* a  personal  ordaining  Lawgiver;  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  not  a  self-existing  thing,  but  the  off- 
spring of  a  supreme  Creating  Mind ;  that  above  all 
nature,  dead  and  living,  is  nature'^s  God. 

Men  are  the  fools  of  fashion,  and  schemes  of  deve- 
lopment are  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  Constitutions,  that 
once  came  to  life  only  after  long  gestation  and  many  a 
mortal  pang,  are  now  to  be  developed  into  full  stature, 
while  the  sun  is  making  one  of  its  daily  rounds  in  the 
sky.  Law  is  to  develope  its  true  supremacy  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  elements  of  order.  Nations  are  to  be 
developed  into  riches,  power,  and  strength,  and  happi- 
ness, by  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  property.  On 
a  revolving  mechanism,  all  things,  once  thought  great 
and  glorious,  are  to  descend  into  the  kennel ;  and  out 
of  it  are  to  rise  the  elements  of  another  system  which 
are  to  be  twirled  and  developed  into  something  newer 
and  more  glorious. — One  develops  all  knowledge  from 
the  mind,  and  laughs  at  the  drudging  materialist  and 
experimentalist  Another,  bristling  up  and  blundering 
among  small  facts,  tells  us  that  in  them  he  finds  the 
elements  of  all  nature  within  his  material  ken — that 
he  has  machinery  fit  for  all  work,  by  which  he  can 
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grind  mind  out  of  matter,  rationalixe  the  brute  forms  of 
nature,  fabricate  a  new  web  of  humuiity,  and  teach  us 
something  better  than  Christian  charity.    Things  most 
sacred  are  to  be  swept  into  a  fashionable  whirlpool, 
wherein    the  strangest  incongruities  are  now  making 
their  gyrations  side  by  side.     One,  calling  himself  an 
Idealist,  makes  our  Religion  nothing  but  a  turn  of 
thought  evolved  naturally  by  the  mind  during  its  whirl 
of  development ;  as  if  the  followers  of  Jesfis  had  been  a 
set  of  moody  speculative  philosophers,  and  not  (as  we 
know  they  were)  a  set  of  very  simple  and  earnest  men  !— 
Lastly,  in  the  same  vortex,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
whirling  Idealists,  we  see  a  dark  being  with  many  faces, 
who  first  proclaims  himself  an  anti-rationalist ;  and  to 
justify  the  symbols  of  this  creed,  becomes  a  vender 
of  preposterous  miracles  and  bygone  fables ;   and  then 
to  bring  his  morality  down  to  the  level  of  his  cre- 
dulity, publishes  what  he  believes  not  true,  and  dares 
to  tell  us  afterwards,  that  truth  is  not  the  verbal  ex- 
pression of  our  individual  belief,  but  the  watchword  of 
a  party.     And  then  he  makes  another  gyration  that 
draws  him  within  the  whirlpool  of  the  Pantheist,  and  his 
brain  turns  with  it ;  and  by  whatsoever  name  he  may 
now  pass,  and  whatsoever  may  be  the  last  form  and  colour 
of  his  symbols,  he  is  but  the  hierophant  of  Pantheism ;  for 
he  sees  in  the  simple  elements  of  his  faith,  nothing  but 
an  organic  germ  that  by  a  process  of  incubation  may  be 
hatched  by  man  himself  into  a  new  organic  type,  and  a 
higher  grade  of  supernatural  development.  Where  these 
drunken  movements  are  to  end  I  know  not.     The  sub* 
ject  is  no  matter  for  mockery,  but  for  solemn  thought. 
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j  12.  Bsoonrideratiim  of  the  Argument  for  Final  Causes, 
Mtrades.  Belief  in  a  First  Causey  and  Moral  Con- 
duiions  from  it.  Induction  the  Fountain  of  aU 
material  Truths  ^c. 

The  Rationalist,  the  Pantheist,  and  the  Materialist, 

all  take  one  common  growid  from  which  they  start 

their  systems. — They  all  refuse  to  admit  any  manifesta- 

ticm  of  a  power  superior  to  that  of  vulgar   nature. 

If  facts,  whether  historical  or  natural,  be  put  before 

them,  which  seem  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 

they  either  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  or  tell  us  that 

*^  there  must  be  some  power ^^  in  common  material  nature 

oqiable  of  producing  them.     Their  first  objections  are 

based  on  what  they  call  experience ;  and  then  they  reach 

their  grand  conclusion  by  virtually  rejecting  the  testimony 

of  experience.     There  are  facts  in  the  past  history  of 

nature,  as  well  as  in  the  past  history  of  man,  which  are 

utterly  beyond  our  ordinary   experience.     If  this  be 

true  (and  it  is  true),  we  refer  such  facts  not  to  second 

causes  within  our  experience,  and  which  our  experience 

tells  UB  to  be  inadequate,  but  to  a  power  above  that 

of  vulgar  nature  which  is  known  only  by  experience ; — 

to  the  will  and  energy  of  the  great  First  Cause,  who 

created  all  worlds,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  ordained 

the  laws  by  which  they  were  first  called  into  being,  and 

ve  still  upheld. 

^^  Once  beUeve  that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are 
not  incredible.'*^  These  words  are  found  in  Paley's 
reply  to  an  argument  against  miracles,  which  is  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  following  proposition :  *'  It  is  contrary 
to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  tme ;  but  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  testimony  should  be  false.'*^ 
Therefore,  Hume  contends,  we  are  bound  in  reason  to 
disbelieve  miracles.  If  we  deny  the  being  of  a  God, 
then,  whether  this  kind  of  reasoning  be  right  or  wrong, 
we  must  deny  the  truth  of  miracles :  for  a  miracle 
presupposes  a  power  superior  to  nature,  and  an  Atheist 
admits  no  power  but  that  of  nature.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  believe  in  a  Gk>d  of  nature,  then  can  we 
conceive  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  he  should 
suspend  what  we  call  his  laws,  or  manifest  his  power 
under  some  new  form,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his 
will ;  and  the  question  of  a  miracle  thus  becomes  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  decided  on  its  proper  evidence. 
This  is  the  substance  of  Paley^s  reply,  stripped  of  its 
details  and  illustrations*. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  views  of  miraculous 
power.  Ist,  It  may  be  shewn  in  the  suspension  or 
violation  of  a  positive  law  of  nature,  long  established 
and  comprehended  by  experience.  Or,  2ndly,  it  may 
be  shewn  in  a  new  creative  act ;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  formation  of  a  new  Class  of  animals,  which  may 
be  in  strict  co-ordination  with  the  established  laws  of 
nature,  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  no  more 
miraculous  than  the  generation  of  a  new  sentient  being 
of  a  known  Species.  There  is,  however,  this  essential 
difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  generation  of  a  new 
sentient  being  of  an  existing  Species  is  but  the  con* 

*  Evidence*  of  ChrtMtiatutp,  VoL  i.  pp.  1—14. 
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tiniuuioe  of  a  subordinate  organic  law  of  nature  long 
siiice  ettaUidied  and  comprehended  by  experience. 
The  oommencement  of  animals  of  a  new  Species  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a  new  set  of  organic  laws, 
which  afterwards  might  go  on  harmoniously,  and  enter 
into  the  organic  constitution  of  animated  nature.  New 
organic  beings  are  (on  this  view)  like  new  Acts  of 
Pariiament,  that  become  an  organic  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a  State — not  so  much  by  upsetting  old 
laws  as  by  carrying  out  their  spirit :  and  new  Acts  of 
Parliament  create  not  themselves  any  more  than  new 
organic  beings  create  themselves  in  the  constitution  of 
nature ;  both  require  for  their  existence  an  act  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority.  Thus  have  we  an  execu- 
tive power  in  nature  to  carry  on  the  laws  of  nature  in 
harmonious  subordination;  and  we  have  a  legislative 
power  to  make  new  laws — to  meet,  we  might  say,  the 
rising  wants  of  a  progressive  nature.  I  wish  not  to 
cheat  the  reader  by  a  mere  analogy.  I  use  it  only  to 
make  my  reasoning  understood. 

Had  Hume  been  told  of  the  successive  forms  of 
animal  life  discovered  by  Geologists,  he  ought,  on  his 
own  principles,  to  have  disbelieved  the  story;  because 
it  contradicts  the  supposed  constancy  in  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  experience.  But 
in  this  example  (derived  from  Geology)  we  are  absolutely 
certain  that  his  principles  would  have  led  him  wTong. 
Let  us  next  suppose  him,  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
or  by  any  other  kind  of  teaching,  to  have  leamt  the 
great  palasontological   facts  discovered  by  Geologists. 
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What  would  then  have  been  hia  ooncliudon  !  It  is  per- 
haps no  easy  matter  to  tell  what  would  have  been  the 
conclusions  of  one  who  seemed  to  revel  in  doubt  as  if  it 
were  his  natural  element,  and  who  went  so  far  as  to 
doubt  his  own  existence :  but,  judging  from  his  moral 
condition,  and  his  apparent  unwillingness  or  want  of  capa- 
city to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause,  he  would  probably 
have  adopted,  with  the  reserve  of  doubt,  some  theory  of 
transmutation.  But  in  doing  this  he  would  have  utterly 
destroyed  the  foundation  of  his  own  argument  against 
miracles :  for  the  passage  of  a  Fish  into  a  Crocodile-— 
of  a  Whale  into  an  Elephant — or  of  a  Baboon  into 
a  Man — is  as  perfectly  contrary  to  vulgar  experience 
(and  therefore  in  Hume^s  sense  as  perfectly  miraculous) 
as  the  act  of  making  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see, 
or  giving  back  life  to  a  body  that  is  dead. 

T  have  no  wish  to  do  battle  with  an  Atheist ;  and 
the  Author  of  The  Vestiffes^  to  whom  I  once  more  return, 
and  with  whom  I  must  have  a  word  or  two  at  parting, 
is  not  an  Atheist.  Neither  is  he  a  Pantheist,  though 
hi8  assumed  facts,  as  well  as  his  reasonings,  are,  almost 
without  exception,  borrowed  from  the  very  lowest  Pan- 
theistic school.  Not  only  are  his  conclusions  ill  founded, 
but  I  think  them  utterly  incongruous,  if  he  adopt  not  the 
scheme  of  material  Pantheism.  This  point  I  cannot  ui^ 
against  him ;  for  he  has  a  right  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  his  own  creed  :  and  however  paradoxical  the  remark 
may  at  first  seem,  the  world  would  be  far  worse  than  it 
is  wore  not  men  oftentimes  inconsistent.  He  not  merely 
admits  the  being  of  a  God ;  but  he  expresses  this  belief, 
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again  and  again,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  full  con- 
▼ietion;  and  he  considers  the  material  world  to  have  had 
its  beginning  in  the  personal  and  provident  act  of  a 
great  CSreative  Will.  We  must  therefore  regard  him  in 
theory  as  a  philosophical  and  rational  Theist.  Neither 
do  I  affirm,  bearing  in  mind  the  grand  saving  fact 
of  inconsistency  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  that  he  is 
not  a  Christian. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  suppose  that,  consist- 
ently with  his  own  principles,  he  can  believe  in  any 
form  of  revealed  religion ;  for  he  is  a  Materialist  from 
first  to  last.  He  sees  in  Nature,  past  and  present, 
nothing  but  the  sequence  of  second  material  causes; 
ind  any  pretended  truths  not  comprehended  in  this 
sequence  are  (on  principles  resembling  those  of  Hume, 
bat  more  positive  and  of  wider  application)  to  be  put 
in  the  catalogue  of  human  fables,  or  regarded  as  Boeo- 
tian mists  that  mar  the  vision  of  a  reasonable  man. 

Let  us  shortly  retrace  his  reasoning,  and  again  put 
the  consistency  of  his  logic  to  the  test.     He  sees  a  con- 
nected series  of  organic  phenomena,  and  resolves  them 
into  natural  laws  ordained  by  the  Creator.    So  far  all  is 
well,  and  he  is  not  a  Pantheist.     He  sees  again,  in  the 
uthentic  records  of  Geology,  phenomena  of  a  different 
order,  and  manifestations  of  a  power  that  is  out  of  co- 
ordination with  the  known  laws  of  reproduction  or  natu- 
^  development.     Consistently  with  his  own  principles, 
^hese  phenomena  should  be  recorded  under  some  new 
^descriptive  term,  like  the  word  creation ;   for,  on  his 
own  shewing,  they  do  belong  to  a  higher  and  more  direct 
8.  D.  a 
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manifestation  of  productive  energy  than  he  has  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  in  the  unifimn  oonrse  of  his  expe- 
rience of  organic  laws.  He  ought  then  to  go  baok 
to  his  first  principles,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
First  Creative  Cause ;  which  in  truth  must  have  been 
ever  present  to  his  mind  (were  he  a  consistent  Theist), 
even  in  the  common  sequence  of  second  causes.  But  he 
will  do  no  such  thing.  Instead  of  this  he  virtuaUy 
deserts  his  own  principles,  and  takes  up  the  weapons  of 
the  material  Pantheist ;  who,  knowing  no  power  but 
that  of  material  Nature,  must  of  necessity  resolve 
all  phenomena  into  the  successive  actions  or  develop- 
ments of  material  Nature.  Thus  we  find  him  first 
professing  to  be  the  pupil  of  Nature ;  and  then  (with  the 
Pantheists)  making  a  set  of  transcendental  leaps,  from 
Order  to  Order,  and  from  Class  to  Class,  in  most  posi- 
tive defiance  of  all  known  laws  of  organic  Nature  derived 
from  experience. 

Nay,  he  has  done  more  than  this :  he  has  misrepre- 
sented Nature,  deranged  her  historical  documents,  and 
mistranslated  her  plainest  records.  Were  he  an  avowed 
material  Pantheist,  this  proceeding  would  be  natural ; 
for  he  would  then  only  distort  history  to  save  his 
principles.  As  a  Theist  he  is  false  to  his  principles, 
while  he  distorts  history.  All  this  may  at  first  have 
been  done  in  ignorance  of  what  Nature  was ;  but  now 
that  he  maintains  his  conclusions  in  spite  of  better 
knowledge,  we  must  look  out  for  other  motives;  and 
they  are  not  far  removed  from  sight.  A  num  who 
publishes  a  theory  before  he  knows  the  facts  it  ought  to 
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rest  upon,  is  not  likely  to  disturb  his  theory  by  a 
reooDstmotion  of  its  foundations  after  the  facts  have 
been  revealed  to  him.  He  cannot  be  so  unnatural 
MM  to  desert  his  own  offipring.  His  theory  must  stand 
at  any  rate :  and  if  it  rest  not  on  the  facts  of  past 
experience,  it  tnajf  rest  on  facts  which  are  hereafter  to 
be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  Time !  This  is  our  Au- 
thor^s  logic*. 

An  ideal  Pantheist  may  think  that  all  nature  is 
evolved  from  the  mind  of  man ;  and  that  knowledge, 
even  while  he  is  untrained  and  uninformed,  is  lurking 
at  ao  innate  ideal  rudiment  within  him.  On  this 
aeheme,  material  knowledge  is  but  a  kind  of  phantasm 
or  poetic  dream ;  and  a  philosopher,  like  a  poet,  may 
^^  body  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen/^  and  turn  them 
to  what  shapes  he  pleases.  Much  of  this  highflying 
fantastical  philosophy  we  find  in  the  works  of  Oken. 
Pythagoras  thought  there  could  only  be  seven  bodies 
in  our  solar  system,  because  seven  is  a  sacred  number. 
Tlie  supposed  fact,  and  the  reason  given  for  it,  were 
the  mere  creations  of  his  mind,  and  had  no  archetype  in 
nature.  Kepler,  by  some  strange  notions  of  celestial 
harmonies,  was  led  onwards  to  very  great  discoveries ; 
for  there  are  celestial  harmonies,  though  of  a  very 
diffisrent   nature   from   those   which  were  first  bodied 

*  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  logic  It  feU  under  the  notice  of  Dr. 
JohntOQ,  who  replied  to  it  at  foUows : — ''  He  who  will  determine  against 
that  which  he  knows  hecause  there  may  be  something  which  he  knows 
Bou-he  that  can  set  hypothetical  possibility  against  acknowledged  cer- 
tainty— it  not  to  be  admitted  among  reasonable  beings.**  I  have  borrowed 
this  qnoudoo  from  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  during  the  passage  of  these  sheets 
thnrngh  the  press.    Fooi-print*  0/  the  CreatWy  p.  218. 

^2 
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forth  in  his  imagination.  The  wildest  physical  notions 
have  sometimes  led  to  truth:  and  we  may»  perhaps, 
allow  that  a  theoretical  notion  springing  up  in  the 
mind  of  man  must  have  some  suggestion  from  nature — 
either  as  she  dwells  within  himself,  or  communicates 
with  him  through  his  senses.  No  one  can  tell  where 
analogies  are  to  cease,  such  are  Nature'^s  riches.  Let 
us,  then,  not  despise  mere  analogies;  but  let  us  not 
worship  them.  Let  us  tost  them  honestly ;  and  never 
pretend  to  build  upon  them  till  they  are  brought  into 
accordance  with  material  facts,  and  under  the  domain  of 
material  law.  The  grievous  fault  of  the  Ideal  school  is 
this : — they  conjure  up  analogies  with  all  the  creative 
licence  of  a  poet — they  accept  them  under  their  wildest 
forms — affirm  them  without  proof,  and  in  the  terms 
of  an  eccentric  and  most  insufferable  dogmatism — and 
build  upon  them  as  if  they  wore  the  accepted  principles 
of  positive  material  science. 

But  the  author  of  Ths  Vestiges  is  no  Idealist.  In 
theor}'  he  is  a  Deist — in  argument  he  never  rises  above 
the  low  and  pestilent  exhalations  of  a  dull  material 
Pantheism.  He  tells  us  that  we  degrade  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Godhead  by  calling  in  his  intervention  as  a 
Creator; — that  God  has  ordained  material  laws  from 
the  beginning — and  that  he  resides  not  within  them, 
but  far  apart  from  them,  in  a  sublime  *'*•  tranquillity  that 
is  altogether  new."  We  believe  that  God  is  without 
those  passions  which  belong  to  our  humanity.  We 
allow  that  the  archetype  of  all  nature  was  in  his  mind 
before  time  began.     Nor  is  He  confined  in  space.     He 
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exists,   in  the   full  power  of  his  personal  attributes, 
through  all  worlds  and  every  atom   of  them.     One 
writer  calls  the  universe  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead, 
Newton  striving  to  embody  his  conceptions  of  the  God- 
head tells  us, — jEtemm  est  et  Infinittu^  Omnipotens  et 
Omnuciem ;  id  est,  durat  ah  wtemo  in  cetemum^  et  adest 
oh  infinite  in  infinitum ;  omnia  regit  et  omnia  cognoscit 
qHOi  fieri  aui  sciri  possunt,     Non  est  cptemitas  et  infinitas, 
fed  cEtemus  et  infinitus ;  non  est  duratio  et  spatium,  sed 
durat  et  adest.     Durat  semper,  et  adest  ubique,  et  exis- 
tendo  semper  et  uhique  durationem  et  spatium,  cetemitatem 
it  infinitatem  constituit*.    Such  are  the  strivings  of  the 
loul  of  man  towards  the  comprehension  of  that  which 
can  neither  be  grasped  by  finite  minds,  nor  expressed 
by  the  power  of  any  symbols  of  human  thought.      But, 
thanks  be  to  the  God  of  nature,  that  He  has  deigned 
to  humanize  Himself — that  He  has  enabled  us,  through 
the  works  of  his  hands,  as  well  as  through  his  Word,  to 
form  some  conception  of  his  attributes — that  He  has 
given  us  a  high  fruition   and  glorious  hopes  in  these 
acts  of  contemplation — that  He  has  taught  us  to  be- 
lieve ourselves  his  children,  and  to  count  it  our  highest 
good  to  be  brought  into  obedience   to  his  everlasting 
Uws. 

Do  we  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  God  of  Nature, 
ky  shutting  out  the  view  of  his  creative  energy,  and 
potting  Him  far  distant  from  us  in  the  repose  of  a 
^blime  pantheistic  tranquillity  ?  I  think  far  otherwise. 
A  repose  like  this  is,  to  our  conceptions,  no  better  than 

•  Sdtoiiwn  Generale  at  the  end  of  Newton's  Principia. 
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the  quietbm  of  de^th.  Activity  is  the  very  oownaee  of 
intellectual  power.  We  cannot  oomprdiend  it  at  quies- 
cent.  In  one  view  we  see  the  great  animating  First 
Cause  in  the  laws  impressed  by  Him  on  the  vast  bodies 
of  the  visible  universe.  In  another  view  we  see  Him 
in  positive  acts  of  creative  power  shewn  in  the  organs 
of  successive  animated  beings  brought  into  life  during 
long  successive  periods.  Were  these  works  of  creative 
power  in  conflict  among  themselves,  then  would  there 
be  ruin  and  confusion  in  the  world;  and  by  this 
confusion  should  we  mutilate  the  grand,  coherent,  and 
constant  attributes  of  the  Great  Supreme.  Bat  there 
is  no  conflict  in  the  successive  acts  of  creation.  They 
are  in  glorious  unison.  We  see  harmony  in  nature'^s 
laws ;  but  laws  make  not  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
were  ordained  by  God,  and  had  a  beginning.  Nay, 
more  than  this;  we  can  by  our  feeble  ken  discern, 
within  that  atom  of  space  we  inhabit,  the  sucoessive 
times  when  many  successive  material  organic  laws  be- 
gan ;  and  by  a  power  of  mind  created  within  us,  which 
lifts  us  far  above  our  fellow-beings  and  enables  us  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cause,  we  also  discern 
and  acknowledge  the  successive  acts  of  creative  power. 
We  know  that  God  has  created:  but  how  he 
creates,  we  can  form  not  the  least  conception;  for 
external  nature  is  known  to  us  only  through  its  estab- 
lished laws,  and  their  manifestation  to  our  senses ;  and 
these  laws  imply  a  past,  and  not  a  present  creative 
act.  It  may  be  that  in  the  mind  of  God  there  is  no 
greater  or  different  exorcise  of  Creative  Power  in  the 
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oontiniiaooe  of  a  law  than  in  its  commencement.  But 
it  IS  not  00  in  the  mind  of  man ;  for  all  his  thoughts 
sre  limited  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  space — 
ideas  that  have  no  meaning  as  a  limitation  to  the 
creative  will  of  Ood.  That  which  concerns  us,  both 
iiK»rally  and  intellectually,  is  not  the  whole  truth,  as 
aeem  in  the  mind  of  God ;  but  that  small  part  of  truth 
which  the  God  of  Nature  has  deigned  to  give  us,  and  is 
fitted  to  our  condition. 

The  ideal  Pantheist  may  say,  that  we  have  seen  no 

creative  acts,  and  that  we  know  not  what  creation  means, 

except  on  his  own  hypothesis : — in  other  words,  that 

the  act  of  creation  is  only  in  the  mind  of  man.     The 

mjkterial  Pantheist  sees  nothing  above  the  sequence  of 

material  causes ;  and  he  dwells  among  them  only  by  an 

act  of  moral  mutilation,  whereby  he  virtually  cuts  off 

from  his  own  soul  the  right  conception  of  Cause.     He 

extinguishes  the  great  inborn  principle   of  Causality. 

A  rational  Deist  is  far  apart  from  these  two  stunted 

schools;  he  follows  Nature,  and  believes  in  Nature's  God. 

Believing  that  God  must  have  at  one  time  created,  he 

has  admitted  all  we  want  for  our  argument.   What  God 

has  once  done  may  be  done  again;  and  the  question  of  an 

act  of  Creative  Power,  under  any  supposed  condition  of 

time  or  space,  becomes  a  question  of  fact  to  be  decided 

by  the  test  of  sense  and  reason.     The  Author  of  TAe 

^^iffes  admits  this  principle,  but  denies  the  inevitable 

coodusion  from  it.     He  is  in  name  a  Tbeist ;  he  is  in 

i^asoning  but  a  material  Pantheist. 

We  concede  then  to  the  ideal  Pantheist  that  wo 
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seo  not  God  creating,  and  that  we  only  know  the 
exercise  of  creative  power  by  its  effeotB.  We  pretend 
not  to  determine  what  creation  means  in  the  mind 
of  God,  or  how  He  has  created.  What  we  know  of 
creation  comprehends  only  certain  phenomena  of  Nature, 
produced  by  a  Power  above  Nature,  and  limited  in 
time  and  space.  But  creation,  as  contemplated  in  the 
mind  of  God,  has,  we  repeat,  not  one  of  these  ideal 
limitations.  The  movements  of  his  Will  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  ever}'  material  cause,  and  these  movements 
have  no  limitation  in  time  and  space.  It  is  then  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  hunum  thought  to  ocmiprehend 
what  creation  means  as  contemplated  in  the  mind 
of  God.  But  we  do  seo  the  proofs  of  a  creative  energy 
within  that  speck  of  the  universe  wherein  we  dwell; 
and  these  acts  of  energy  are  defined  in  time  and  limited 
in  8pac€y  or  they  could  not  bo  the  objects  of  our  contem- 
plation. We  not  only  see  that  God  has  created ;  but 
wo  also  comprehend  in  part  that  his  creation  is  in 
harmony  with  itself.  We  know  what  belongs  to  the 
condition  of  our  being ;  and  it  is  enough  for  us,  if  we 
use  that  knowledge  in  conformity  with  our  position  in 
the  world  of  Nature.  ^^The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God.'*  We  deprecate  this  outrageous 
folly.  Wo  dare  not,  with  either  Pantheistic  school, 
deny  the  principle  of  Causality  so  as  to  reverse  the 
whole  condition  of  our  knowledge;  and  then  impudently 
protend,  either  to  evolve  all  knowledge  from  the  mind  of 
man,  and  thereby  to  set  it  in  the  place  of  God;  or  to 
deny  all  difTercnce  between  mind  and  matter  (by  resolv- 
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ing  all  nature,  dead  and  living,  into  a  mere  sequence 
of  material  laws),  and  thereby  to  deify  the  dead  ele- 
ments. 

It  haB  been  stated  by  our  Author,  in  language  that 
I  eannot  read  without  feelings  of  loathing  and  deep 
aversion  (for  it  is  irrational,  ignorant,  and  profane), 
that  Ood  is  not  a  present  living  providential  governor 
of  the  world  of  nature — that  He  pays   "no  minute 
attention  to  specialities '** — that  He  resides  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Nature  in  a  sublime  inoperative  tranquil- 
lity— that  the  creation  of  an  organic  being  is  "an 
inconceivably  paltry  exercise  of  Creative  Power,^  and 
that  if  we  accept  not  the  Pantheistic  reasoning  of  The 
VettigeSy  the  world  is  full  of  '*  blemishes  and  blunders."^ 
But  is  a  blemish  less  because  it  springs  from  a  law 
ordained  by  God!    A  blemish  is  a  blemish  still,  though 
it  spring  from  a  general  law.      It   either   implies    a 
want   of  foresight,   of  power,   or  of  will.      But   what 
right-minded  man  will  dare  thus  to  tax  the  great  un- 
changeable Ood  of  Nature,  and  tell  Him  of  blemishes 
and  blunders  in  His  work  \     We  know  little  of  what 
creation  is :  and  by  the  light  of  Nature  we  know  no- 
thing of  those  inner  movements  of  Almighty  Will  from 
which  creation  sprang. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  the  great  scheme  of 
Nature  !  All  we  see  around  us  is  on  a  plan  ;  or  rather 
it  is  a  fragment  or  an  atom  of  a  still  greater  plan.  The 
meanest  reptile  on  which  we  trample  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  whole  visible  universe ;  and  this  is  true  though 
we  deny  the  existence  of  living  beings  in  any  sphere  of 
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visible  apaoe  except  oar  own.  Every  aninul  endowed 
with  eyee  receives  continual  imprearions  from  the  re- 
motest visible  bodies  of  the  world;  and  through  the 
rays  of  light  it  is  linked  organically  to  the  stars  that 
glitter  in  the  sky.  In  turn  it  acts  materially  and 
positively  on  every  one  of  these  most  distant  ^ttering 
bodies,  and  thereby  helps  to  uphold  the  stability  of  the 
universe. 

It  is  true  that  all  we  see  is  on  a  plan,  and  that  the 
archetype  is  in  the  Gt>dhead :  but  all  we  see  is  but  an 
atom  of  infinity;  and  every  organic  being  (great  or 
small,  as  we  count  greatness)  is  but  the  atom  of  an 
atom  ;  yet  all  these  atoms  are  comprehended  under  the 
laws  of  God's  ordaining.  If  we  reject  the  dreams  of 
the  Pantheist,  and  believe,  with  the  rational  Theist,  that 
there  dwells,  above  all  we  know  and  see,  a  Great  First 
Cause  that  ordained  all  things  by  a  personal  creative 
act,  and  brought  life  out  of  the  dead  elements — what 
right  have  we  (believing  this)  to  say  that  God  is  not 
now  creating,  even  within  the  limits  of  that  small 
portion  of  the  universal  world,  that  mere  atom  (for 
all  wo  see  is  but  an  atom)  which  we  comprehend  by 
sense?  Within  the  limits  of  that  atom  of  nature 
which  we  inhabit  creative  energy  has  shewn  itself, 
again  and  again,  among  the  monuments  of  by-gone 
time,  though  to  our  senses  it  may  now  appear  at 
rest.  But  among  the  many  million  worlds,  of  which 
we  see  the  germs  in  the  sparkling  atoms  of  the  sky, 
organic  creation  may  (for  ought  we  know)  be  in  con- 
tinual activity;    and   creative    power   may  be   shewn 
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omiimnally,  both  in  upholding  laws  that  began  in  times 
past,  and  in  ordaining  laws  which  beforehand  existed 
<Mily  IB  the  prescient  mind  of  God.     We  can  conceive 
all  this;  and  we  can  believe  that  all  these  laws  had 
not  onlj  a  spiritual  communion  in  the  mind  of  God, 
bnt  that  they  all  formed  but  one  great  scheme  of  nature, 
every  part  of  which  had  a  direct  material  connexion  with 
all  the  rest  (no  matter  what  their  separation  in  visible 
apace),  through  the  definite   intervention  of  material 
Iftws.     On  this  view  of  nature,  should  there  seem  to 
the  prying  curiosity  of  men  some  nook  or  comer  of 
the  world  they  live  in  wherein  they  discern  a  fancied 
imperfection  of  organic  plan,  let  them  remember  their 
place  in  nature,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  their  intellec- 
tual vision,  and  let  them  not  accuse  a  plan  of  which 
they  only  see  an  atom ;   but  rather  believe  that  in  the 
great   archetype  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  God,  there 
is  no  blemish, — and  that  they  themselves,  in  a  higher 
condition  of   intellectual    fruition,  may    have  a  truer 
vision  of  the  Great  Creator^s   work — that    the   mist 
which  dims  the  sense  may  then  pass  away — that  then 
they  may  comprehend  harmonics  they  now  but  hear  in 
put,  and  perceive  a  glory  at  present  unfitted  for  mortal 
Bense.     It  may  be  objected  that  speculations  such  as 
^hese  are  drawn  from  the  imagination,  and  based  on  our 
%norance  rather  than  our  knowledge.     But  I   urge 
them  not  as  the  foundation  of  any  positive  scheme  of 
^ure.     I  urge  them  only  in  reply  to  schemes  that  are 
)Qite  as  imaginative;   and  on   which  conclusions  are 
^e  to  rest  that  are  positive^   false,  and  degrading. 
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Wo  may  meet  liypothesis  by  hypothoeis,  if  we  are  to 
fight  our  battles  on  ideal  ground. 

By  whatever  natural  means  we  soar  above  the 
earth,  to  the  earth  we  must  soon  return.  A  material 
philosopher  of  the  true  sehool  of  nature  ventures  not, 
with  the  ideal  Pantheist,  to  climb  by  his  own  strength 
into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  thence  to  reflect  back 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  a  pretended  light 
that  belongs  only  to  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead. 
If  his  soul  be  thither  led  it  can  only  be  by  the  hand 
of  God  ;  and  then,  in  the  irradiation  of  a  celestial 
light,  he  may  learn  to  see,  **  and  tell  of  things  invisible 
to  mortal  sight.*^  But  this  belongs  not  to  material 
truth,  but  to  another  and  far  higher  teaching. 

The  great  principle  in  material  science,  to  which  I 
again  return,  is  this. — All  material  science  is  inductive 
in  its  beginnings  and  in  its  early  progress  Transgress 
this  great  principle,  and  we  let  loose  a  fantastical  phi- 
losophy that  may  put  forth  the  gaudy  flowers  of  the 
imagination,  but  ripens  not  into  the  goodly  fruits  of 
truth  and  reason.  Facts,  at  flrst  apprehended  by  sense, 
may  in  the  lend  pass,  by  successive  acts  of  the  mind 
guide<l  by  successive  experiments,  to  the  side  of  abstract 
or  ideal  truth,  comprehended  under  our  conception  of 
a  physical  law.  In  this  new  condition  they  may  become 
the  root  of  dedu4^iv€  truths — not  now  in  the  way  of  ex- 
periment, but  by  the  efforts  of  pure  reason.  This  we 
all  of  us  admit ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  passage  of  our 
empirical  and  disjointed  knowledge  into  this  well-em- 
bodied form  and  substance.   Abstract  material  truths,  no 
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loDger  the  object  but  the  subject  of  human  thought,  are 
the  best  lights  of  the  natural  world ;  and  they  belong 
to  those  provinces  of  knowledge  in  which  the  mind  of 
man- has  made  its  firmest  and  fairest  conquests.     But 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  region  of  light  there  is  an  ill- 
defined,  dim  region  into  which  the  torch  of  experiment 
can  only  guide  us :  and  here  it  is  that  the  champions 
of  material  truth  are  doing  their  severest  battles,  and 
carrying  on  their  conquests.    The  advance  is  slow;  but 
sure,  if  we  follow  nature ;  and  after  many  an  ebb  and 
flow  the  wave  of  truth  spreads  onwards.     But  is  this 
toil  to  cease!     Is  this  work  to  be  ever  done?    Far 
otherwise.    If  we  are  to  continue  victors  we  must  in 
every  age  fight  the  same  battles,  that  were  fought  in 
the  age  before  us.     We  must  not  merely  defend  the 
frontier  line,  but  we  must  enlarge  the  boundary,  or  the 
powers  of  darkness  will  gain  back  what  was  won  before. 
There  is  to  be  no  stagnation  in  this  spirit  of  conquest. 
The  laws  of  nature  forbid  it,  and  deny  us  any  continued 
rest  from  that  toil  which  is  the  first  condition  of  our 
duty,  and  (thanks  be  to  the  God  of  Nature !)  the  great 
element  of  our  happiness.   Whatever  boundary  we  reach, 
still  there  is  an  infinity  beyond,  into  which  the  light  of 
science  has  not  pierced ;  so  that  the  wider  the  expan- 
sion of  our  knowledge  the  larger  the  visible  darkness 
that  surrounds  us.     Through  this  dim  and  boundless 
legion  the  eye  of  unassisted  sense  cannot  penetrate ; 
ideal  philosophy   has  no  place  within   it,  neither  can 
imagination  body  forth  the  glories  that  may  hereafter 
l>e  seen  within  it.     Nor  can  we  pass  one  single  step 
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within  it  but  by  the  guiding  light  of  experiment,  and  by 
the  help  of  those  material  weapons  the  Ood  of  nature 
has  committed  to  our  hands,  and  commanded  us  to 
wield ;  and  these  weapons  we  are  bound  to  wield^  for 
His  glory  and  the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 

But  though  our  progress  in  material  knowledge  be 
thus  fettered  by  stem  unbending  laws  which  both  control 
and  direct  our  onward  movements,  yet  are  there  high 
capacities  within  us,  not  fettered  by  mere  dead  material 
laws,  whereby  we  can  soar  to  a  conception  (dim  and 
feeble  though  it  be)  of  a  mighty  power  in  nature  beyond 
all  that  sense  informs  us  of — which  tells  us  of  a  Being  to 
whom  light  and  darkness  are  both  alike,  and  who  dwells 
through  all  worlds,  but  in  a  light  that  is  unapproachable 
to  mortal  sense.  To  Him  we  owe  the  homage  of  our 
reason,  and  of  every  faculty  and  feeling  of  our  immaterial 
nature:  and  to  Him  we  can  also  give  a  bodily  homage,  by 
enduring  toil — by  patient  experimental  labour — by  a 
continued  study  of  his  material  laws — and  by  learning 
our  true  place  and  duty  among  God*s  creatures ;  thereby 
teaching  our  fellow-men  to  see  through  all  nature  the 
proof  of  nature^s  Ood,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  belief 
to  perform  their  tasks  with  cheerfulness ;  and  in  good 
hope  that  in  the  end  they  may  reap  that  fruit  which  He 
has  given  as  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  patient 
and  well-directed  toil. 

To  deny  the  creative  providence  of  Ood  is  to  deny 
the  foundation  of  law  and  order.  To  deny  his  con- 
tinued Proridence,  is  to  shut  from  the  soul  every  reason- 
able hope  and  aspiration  after  higher  good-^To  rest 
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upoD  a  Panthdstio  scheme  of  physics,  and  to  derive  the 
crdn^type  of  knowledge  only  from  the  mind  of  man,  is 
utterly  to  mistake  the  history  and  nature  of  human 
kno^edge— -To  deny  the  inductive  foundation  of  every 
form  of  material  truth,  is  to  deny  the  lessons  of  past 
experience,  and  virtually  to  cast  away  those  weapons 
the  Ood  of  nature  has  put  within  our  hands,  without 
which  we  must  remain  in  powerless  ignorance,  and 
be  shut  out  from  that  higher  earthly  happiness  which 
is  the  good  fruit  of  our  conquests  over  the  material 
world. 


I  fear,  on  reconsideration,  that  in  a  paragraph  near 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  Section  (p.  ccxxix.),  I  have 
not  ^ven  the  full  strength  of  Paley's  argument.  He 
tells  us,  in  reply  to  Hume,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
logical  justice  in  a  statement  ''  which  (while  affirming 
the  incredibility  of  miracles)  suppresses  all  those  cir- 
cumstances of  extenuation,  which  result  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  existence,  power,  and  disposition  of  the 
Ddty;  his  concern  in  the  creation,  and  the  end  an- 
swered by  the  miracle;  the  importance  of  that  end, 
and  its  subserviency  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  work  of 
nature." — During  the  passage  of  this  sheet  through 
the  press,  I  have  also  examined  Mr.  Stuart  Mill's 
Chapter  "On  the  Grounds  of  Disbelief.'"  {System  of 
Lcgic^  Vol.  II.  c.  25).  It  is  very  ably  written,  and 
there  are  not,  I  think,  in  it  any  general  principles  to 
which  I  could  not  subscribe.    ^^  Hume^s  celebrated  prin- 
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oiple,  that  nothing  is  credible  which  is  contrary  to 
exi)erionce,  or  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  is 
(Mr.  Mill  tells  us)  merely  this  very  harmless  proposi- 
tion, that  whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete  in- 
duction is  incredible.  That  such  a  maxim  as  this  should 
either  be  accounted  a  dangerous  heresy,  or  mistaken 
for  a  great  and  recondite  truth,  speaks  ill  for  the  state 

of  philosophical  speculation  on   such    subjects." 

^'It  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  an  induction  that 
it  shall  not  contradict  any  known  fact.  Is  it  not  then  a 
petitio  priucipii  to  say,  that  the  fact  (viz.  a  supposed 
miracle)  ought  to  be  disbelieved  because  the  induction 
opposed  to  it  is  complete !  How  can  we  have  a  right 
to  declare  the  induction  complete,  while  facts,  sup- 
ported by  credible  evidence,  present  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  itf Again,  he  tells  us,  '^A  miracle  (as 

wjis  justly  remarked  by  Brown)  is  no  contradiction  to 
the  law  of  cause  and  eflTect ;  it  is  a  new  effect  intro- 
duced by  a  new  cause.  Of  the  adequacy  of  that  cause, 
if  it  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  only  ante- 
cedent imprabability  which  can  be  ascribed  to  tho 
miracle,  is  the  improbability  tliat  any  such  cause  had 
existence  in  tho  case.  All,  therefore,  which  Hume 
has  made  out  is,  that  no  evidence  can  be  sufficient  to 
prove  a  miracle  to  one  who  did  not  previously  believe 
the  existence  of  a  being  or  beings  with  supernatural 
power ;  or  who  believed  himself  to  have  full  proof  that 
the  character  of  the  Being  whom  he  recognises,  is 
inconsistent  with  his  having  seen  fit  to  interfere  on  the 
occasion  in  question." 
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If  these  extracts  bring  out  Mr.  MilFs  full  meaning 
(aod  I  have  done  my  best  not  to  misrepresent  him), 
thai  I  think  that  his  logical  position  cannot  be  as- 
sailed by  any  reasonable  argument. 

**  It  is  now  (he  further  tells  us)  acknowledged  by 
nearly  all  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  that  natural 
religion  is  the  necessary  basis  of  revealed ;  that  the 
proofs  of  Christianity  presuppose  the  being  and  moral 

attributes   of  Gk>d." ^'  There   is  no   reason    that 

timid  Chriiitians  should  shrink  from  accepting  the 
logical  Canon  of  the  grounds  of  Disbelief,  (viz.  that 
whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  is 
incredible) :  and  it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  pre- 
dicty  that  a  school  which  peremptorily  rejects  all  evi- 
dences of  religion  except  such  as,  when  relied  upon 
exclusively,  the  Canon  in  question  irreversibly  condemns; 
which  denies  to  mankind  the  right  to  judge  religious 
doctrine,  and  bids  them  depend  on  miracles  as  their 
sole  guide ;  must,  in  the  present  state  of  the  human 
mind,  inevitably  fail  in  its  attempt  to  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  religious  feelings  and  convictions  of  this 
country.*"  Here  again  I  agree  with  the  Author's  con- 
dosion;  but  I  cannot  do  so  without  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  and  some   verbal  limitations. 

(1)  If  we  begin  to  examine  the  foundations  of 
oar  belief,  we  can  only  begin  our  task  on  reasonable 
snd  logical  grounds.  We  are  not  called  on  to  believe 
^hat  positively  contradicts  the  first  elements  of  our 
reason;  and  no  evidence,  however  strong,  can  enforce 
neh  a  belief  as  this.  But  men  may,  in  times  past,  have 
8.  D.  r 
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Been  good  reasons  for  belieying  in  the  aaihority  ct  a 
teacher,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  authority  may 
have  believed,  not  what  was  contrary  to  reason,  bat 
what  was  above  reason,  and  what  unasmsted  reason 
could  not  have  taught  them.  Miraculous  powen  would, 
in  any  age,  be  a  good  test  of  authority ;  and  might 
therefore  be  an  evidence  for  our  belief  in  matters  hr 
above  the  common  inferences  of  reason. — Again,  »  man 
may  learn  to  believe  in  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
older  documents  of  his  religion.  He  can  sift  this  eri- 
dence,  and  may  be  convinced  by  it :  and  if  so,  he  has 
an  evidence  that  cannot  be  assailed  by  Hume^s  argn* 
ment;  for  it  is  not  contrary  to  historical  experience, 
but  is  based  upon  it.  He  can  read  these  ancient 
documents,  which  ever  since  their  publication  have  been 
in  the  custody  of  men  who  have  regarded  th^n  as 
deposits  of  sacred  truth.  He  can  compare  their  pro- 
phetic declarations  with  the  events  unrolled  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  human  family ;  and  by  such  a 
comparison  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  inspi- 
ration of  these  Prophetic  books.  But  here  also  we 
must  first  suppose  that  he  has  a  religious  nature,  or 
that  he  believes  in  God ;  for  otherwise  he  will  turn 
away  from  the  light  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  and  he 
will  disbelieve  it;  either  because  he  will  not  examine 
it,  or  because  it  is  little  suited  to  the  condition  of  his 
understanding. 

(2)  There  is  a  belief  of  the  heart  as  well  as  a  be- 
lief of  the  understanding.  If  a  man  have  the  second, 
and  not  the  first,  he  may  be  a  good  logician  and  a 
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learned  tlieologian,  but  he  has  no  religious  faith.  If  a 
maQ  have  the  first  and  scorn  the  second,  he  is  a  fana- 
tic. Bat  a  good  religious  man  has  both ;  and  in  miss- 
ing this  oonolusion  Locke  has,  I  think,  made  a  great 
mistake*.  There  is  something  wanted  more  than  mere 
k)gic  in  the  examination  of  our  belief.  It  must  continue 
to  act  on  our  feelings,  or  it  is  worthless;  and  herein 
is  the  great  practical  difficulty  of  a  religious  life. 

(3)  The  logical  order  and  the  historical  order  of 
our  belief  are  two  things  widely  different ;  and  this  is 
true  in  every  department  of  our  knowledge :  we  believe 
first  on  authority,  and  we  examine  afterwards.  We  know 
not  in  what  mental  condition  man  was  first  created ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  worked  out 
his  first  elements  of  knowledge  for  himself.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  placed  on  the  earth  with 
a  knowledge  suited  to  his  position.  We  know  from  all 
tradition,  that  the  earliest  races  of  mankind  were  in 
some  form  or  other  religious :  but  their  religion  rested 
on  authority,  and  they  seem  not  to  have  troubled 
themselves  with  a  logical  examination  of  its  foundations. 
All  religion  (whatever  be  its  form)  implies,  no  doubt, 
some  belief  in  a  Ood :  but  what  we  call  natural  re- 
ligion did  not,  I  think,  in  any  distinct  and  logical  form, 
historically  precede  revealed  religion,  but  followed  it. 

(4)  That  natural  religion  is  the  necessary  (or  I 
would  rather  say  the  logical)  basis  of  revealed,  is  un- 
doubtedly true :  if  the  foundations  of  our  belief  will  not 
bear  the  most  searching  examination  of  reason,  it  seems 

•  lufray  p.  fi8. 
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impossible  that  our  religi<m  should  remain  secure,  or 
have  any  continued  acceptance  as  the  ground  of  hope 
or  the  rule  of  life.  This  I  have  virtually  stated  in  the 
following  Discourse,  and  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. An  Apostle  might  as  well  have  preached  to 
the  stones  of  the  wilderness  as  to  the  heathens  whom 
he  converted,  had  there  not  been  some  element  of 
belief  within  them,  or  some  natural  element  lurking  in 
their  minds  and  ready  to  spring  into  life,  when  religiouB 
truth  was  offered  for  their  acceptance. 

(5)  When  we  say  ''that  natural  religion  is  the 
necessary  basis  of  revealed,^  we  mean  not,  however,  to 
afiinn  that  revealed  religion  rests  with  its  whole  weight 
upon  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  like  a  building  made  by 
the  hands  of  man  that  presses  with  its  whole  weight  upon 
its  foundation-stones.  This  is  not  our  meaning.  What 
we  mean  is,  that  when  we  seek  for  the  logical  history 
of  our  belief,  we  must  have  some  starting  point  to  rea- 
son from ;  and  the  truths  of  natural  religion  (or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  end,  the  elements  of  a  religious  nature 
within  ourselves)  give  us  the  very  starting  point  we 
want.  On  the  other  hand  we  affirm,  that  there  have 
been  millions  of  good  religious  men  who  have  never 
thought  of  the  first  logical  grounds  of  belief;  and  yet 
have  believed  rationally,  and  practically,  on  good  and 
sufficient  grounds  of  moral  evidence.  Again,  a  man 
can  make  no  good  progress  in  religion  as  a  rule  of 
life,  if  he  spend  his  time  too  long  in  a  logical  discus- 
sion of  its  elements,  and  in  delving  among  its  first 
foundations. 
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(6)  When  a  man  has  accepted  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  and  it  forms  within  his  mind  a  system  of 
bdief,  he  has  the  power  of  gaining  an  incomparably 
higher  evidence  of  its  truth,  than  he  can  derive  from 
any  discussion  of  its  first  logical  elements.  This  is  no 
fanatical  conclusion.  It  is  only  fanatical  when  we  re- 
ject the  logical  evidences  of  our  faith,  turn  away  from 
them  with  scorn,  and  speak  ill  of  those  who  put  them 
before  us  in  sincerity. 

The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  may  be  said  of  the 
great  truths  of  science.  To  take  a  familiar  case — We 
know  experimentally  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Does  this  gravitating  force 
extend  to  the  moon!  On  trial  we  find  that  it  does, 
and  that  it  is  the  very  force  that  keeps  her  where  she 
is  in  the  heavens.  We  then  go  a  step  farther,  and 
try  whether  the  same  kind  of  central  force  may  not 
keep  all  the  Planets  in  their  orbits.  After  a  few  simple 
steps  of  proof,  we  find  this  hypothesis  also  to  be  true. 
We  then  generalize  our  facts,  and  affirm  the  law  of 
gravitation  through  the  whole  Solar  System.  The  law 
of  gravitation  is  no  longer  the  object  of  search,  but 
the  subject  of  thought  and  speculation.  We  can  now 
reason  deductively,  and  draw  true  conclusions  from  it ; 
and  our  deductive  truths  (such  for  example  as  the  se- 
cular perturbations  worked  out  by  La  Place,  or  the 
theoretical  discovery  of  a  new  Planet  by  Adams  and 
LeVerrier)  give  us  a  thousand  times  the  weight  of 
evidence  that  can  be  given,  in  proof  of  our  law,  by  any 
series  of  direct  experiments.     But  we  do  not  forget 
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oar  first  experimenta,  and  we  are  willing  to  return  to 
them  again,  should  any  new  phenomena  call  us  back  to 
them.  If  we  refuse  to  do  this,  we  give  up  the  sound 
doctrines  of  true  philosophy,  and  begin  to  side  with  the 
sect  of  pantheistic  dreamers. 

This  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  safely  applied  to  our 
religious  belief.  There  are  certain  elements  of  religion 
within  us — we  have  a  religious  nature.  These  elements, 
when  acted  on  agreeably  to  God's  will,  lead  us  to  higher 
knowledge,  and  to  the  conception  of  a  religious  Iaw»  or 
a  practical  system  of  belief :  and  when  religion  is  con- 
templated by  us  as  a  law,  it  becomes  (like  the  general 
truths  of  science)  capable  of  incomparably  better  illus- 
trations and  higher  proofs  that  it  was  in  its  first  begin- 
nings. But  wc  dare  not  on  that  account  affirm  that  it 
is  independent  of  its  reasonable  foundations,  or  those 
logical  proofs  which  properly  belong  to  it,  and  may  at 
first  have  suggested  it  to  the  mind ;  any  more  than  we 
dare  ai&rm  that  an  inductive  material  law  is  independent 
of  those  experimental  proofs  which  first  suggested  it  to 
the  mind.  If  we  do  make  such  an  admission,  we  damage 
the  whole  fabric  of  religion,  and  may,  perhaps,  destroy 
it  utterly  in  our  hearts  by  giving  up  its  strong  holds 
to  the  dreaming  Pantheist. 

I  think  the  previous  illustration  true ;  but  let  me 
not  be  misrepresented  or  misunderstood.  Religion  does 
not  generally  exist  in  the  mind  as  a  system  that  has 
been  built  up  logically,  and  gained  access  to  the 
understanding,  step  by  step,  like  the  truths  of  geo- 
metry.    It  does  exist,  however,  as  a  system  or  a  law 
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of  belief:  and  in  that  form  it  admits  of  incomparably 
higher  evidence  than  we  can  derive  from  any  sifting  of 
its  first  logical  elements.  Accept  religion  as  a  law, 
and  we  can  (as  in  a  general  law  of  physics)  reason 
analogically  and  deductively  from  it.  We  find  new 
evidence  as  we  go  on  with  its  application.  We  find  it 
saited  to  our  condition,  and  to  our  wants.  It  explains 
the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  encourages  us  in  all  good  and 
noble  deeds,  and  gives  them  a  sustaining  principle  and 
an  enduring  sanction;  it  consoles  us  in  our  days  of 
sorrow,  and  smooths  our  pillow  in  the  hour  of  death. 
It  is  the  only  perfect  antagonist  to  brute  passion,  and 
it  is  the  living  fountain  of  love  and  charity.  It  rises 
higher  and  higher  still  in  evidence  (directed  both  to 
the  heart  and  intellect)  if  we  embrace  it  faithfully.  It 
is  still  but  in  progress,  and  its  full  fruits  have  not 
yet  ripened ;  but  it  has  brought  out  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  best  types  of  human 
polity.  It  urges  on,  exalts,  and  sanctifies  all  know- 
ledge, and  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  all  nature. 

At  one  time  I  meant  to  have  ended  this  long 
I'reface  here.  But  other  questions,  bearing  on  the 
evidences  of  religion,  seem  to  demand  a  passing  notice, 
however  feebly  and  imperfectly  I  may  touch  upon  them : 
and  I  cannot  properly  conclude  without  some  discussion 
of  the  changes  now  about  to  be  introduced  into  our 
course  of  academic  study. 


PART  IL 


§  1 .  PaniAeistie  views  of  BevdoHcn  and  Us  Evidm^eeSy 
and  comments  on  the  Newtonian  Philosophy — Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  historical  and  prophetical — 
Moral  purity  of  the  Crospd — Its  propagation^  and 
effects  on  the  progress  ofman^  4"c. — Arguments  from 
Analogy. 

It  would  indeed  be  %  vain  and  useless  task  were  I 
to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  general  evidences  of 
Christianity  within  the  compass  of  this  Preface.  They 
separate  themselves  into  many  distinct  provinces  of  phi- 
losophy and  learning,  each  of  which  might  require  a 
large  volume  for  its  illustration.  For  such  a  task  I 
have  neither  leisure,  nor  capacity,  nor  sufficient  know- 
ledge. One  or  two  points  only  will  I  now  touch  upon, 
as  they  seem  to  arise  quite  naturally  out  of  the  previous 
discussions  through  which  I  have  done  my  best  to  be 
the  student^s  guide. 

In  ever}'  part  of  human  knowledge — physical,  social, 
moral,  and  religious — we  are  almost  compelled,  during 
at  least  one  portion  of  our  life,  to  take  our  principles 
for  granted.  There  is  no  help  for  this ;  and  we  could 
not  advance  without  it.  We  must  take  for  granted 
that  the  great  principles  we  cannot  work  out  for  our- 
selves (as  least  during  our  early  years),  have  been  laid 
on  sure  foundations  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us ; 
and  there  are  multitudes  of  good  and  useful  men  who 
have   neither   leisure    nor   capacity   for  any   profound 
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eyaminaftkm  of  their  principles.  But  the  social  and 
rdigioiis  services  of  such  men  are  not  the  less  real  on 
that  aoooant;  and  we  can  admire  and  love  them  for 
their  humble  and  honest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth 
according  to  the  lights  they  have. 

But  in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  we  are  sure 
to  learn  that  some  of  our  early  conceptions  were  not 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  relations  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  truths  are  by  no  means  what  we  may 
have  at  first  imagined.  We  may,  for  example,  have 
thought  that  all  physical  truth  was  contained  in  the 
records  of  our  religion;  and  afterwards  finding  this 
o{»nion  not  true,  we  may,  perhaps,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
recoil  and  in  the  pride  of  newly-acquired  knowledge, 
begin  to  think  that  aU  religious  truth  is  contained  in 
the  body  of  physical  science.  In  this  kind  of  conflict 
men  are  driven  back  upon  their  first  principles,  and 
compelled  to  examine  the  foundations  of  their  know- 
ledge, whether  relating  to  divine  or  human  things.  If  we 
are  men  of  honest  minds,  and  unwarped  by  prejudice 
or  party,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see — that  if  there  be 
religious  truth,  as  there  assuredly  is,  it  must  be  in  its 
essence  distinct  from  physical  truth,  and  must  rest  on 
a  different  foundation : — and  that  if  there  be,  as  there 
is,  a  real  demonstrative  body  of  physical  truth,  it  must 
also  rest  on  its  own  foundations,  which  are  in  no  wise 
to  be  confounded  with  moral  evidence.  But  truths, 
though  distinct,  are  not  therefore  in  conflict ;  and  though 
resting  on  different  foundations  they  may  give  help  and 
support  to  one  another. 
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We  naturally  feel  an  inner  revokkm  whenaoever 
the  foundationfl  of  any  old  opinion  begin  to  be  shaken; 
and  men  often  find  it  far  easier  to  stand  still,  and  fling 
out  bitter  words,  than  to  turn  back  and  examine  (it 
may  be  for  the  first  time)  the  foundations  of  their 
knowledge.  If  they  be  reasonable  men  they  must  see 
that  their  knowledge  is  but  a  tottering  fabric  if  it  will 
not  bear  the  most  prying  search  of  reason. 

In  the  mental  conflict  to  which  I  have  just  pointed, 
instead  of  acting  wisely  and  prudently,  men  have  often 
acted  most  foolishly  and  extravagantly.  One  party 
dings  only  to  old  foundations.  Another  party  learns 
to  distrust  the  past,  and,  in  the  pride  of  new  discovery, 
thinks  it  a  glorious  task  to  be  employed  in  uprooting 
all  old  foundations,  and  in  putting  all  knowledge,  human 
and  divine,  in  some  light  "that  is  altogether  new:"  and 
half-informed,  shallow  men,  will  often  be  seen  in  the 
front  rank  of  these  audacious  innovators.  Truth  is  with 
neither  of  these  parties,  and  may  sometimes,  perhaps, 
be  found  between  them ;  but  oftentimes  she  seems  to 
shun  the  company  of  both,  and  to  keep  far  away  from 
their  discordant  wranglings.  We  must  however  allow, 
that  if  new  discoveries,  which  are  of  value  to  the  human 
family,  be  made  by  either  of  these  conflicting  parties, 
we  must  look  for  them  among  the  daring  innovators, 
rather  than  among  those  who  venture  not  to  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  old  and,  it  may  be,  the  ill-secured  foun- 
dation of  their  knowledge.  The  true  business  of  phi- 
losophy is  not  however  to  uproot  all  old  foundations ; 
but  to  strengthen  those  which  are  good,  to  take  away 
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those  only  that  sre  bad,  and  to  bring  the  different 
partfl  of  hnman  kno^rfedge  into  a  true  logical  and  moral 
aooordanoe.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we  fail  in  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  all  knowledge. 

The  grand  intellectual  fermentation  that  has  been 
going  on  in  Germany,  and  the  vast  progress  made  by  the 
Oermana  in  the  discovery  of  physical,  philological,  and 
historical  truth,  have  been,  no  doubt,  among  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  civilized  world  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  century.  But  great  good  has  generally 
an  alloy  of  great  evil :  and  it  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  we 
may,  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad.  To  apply  this 
remark  to  the  subject  of  our  religion — It  would  ill  be- 
come Englishmen  who  have  been  well  trained  in  academic 
learning,  to  speak  of  the  Rationalism  of  Germany  as 
only  an  unmixed  evil.  And  wore  it  so,  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  hard  words,  if  we  assailed  it  not  by  sound 
arguments ;  yet  on  this  subject  hard  words  are  some- 
times the  only  things  we  see  in  well-meaning  but  shal- 
low books  of  religious  controversy. 

I  believe,  however,  that  some  young  men  of  this 
University  have  had  their  peace  of  mind  destroyed  and 
their  faith  blighted  by  the  subtilties  and  refinements  of 
Rationalism:  and  (as  I  have  hinted  above)  there  is  a 
low  form  of  Rationalism  that  ends  in  ideal  Pantheism. 
In  that  form  it  is  an  atheistical  and  abominable  idol. 
Which  of  Bacon^s  idola  it  represents,  I  hardly  know. 
Perhaps  it  represents  them  in  an  united  form,  and  is 
like  an  oriental  idol  with  many  heads  and  hands ;  but 
not  less  an  idol  because  it  leaves  that  type  which  is  the 
external  attribute  of  humanity. 
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The  work  of  Straius  on  the  life  of  Jems  shews  us 
the  extravagance  of  Rationalism  poshed  into  the  form 
of  Pantheism,  or  something  very  nearly  approaching  to 
it.  His  object,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  to  shew  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  true  histor}' ;  and  this  he  strives  to 
make  out  by  a  subtle,  hostile,  and  captious  criticism — 
conducted  like  the  cross-examination  of  a  cunning  ad- 
vocate, whose  business  is  not  to  make  out  the  truth  in 
a  seeming  conflict  among  the  minute  details  of  evidence, 
but  to  destroy,  by  whatever  means,  the  credibility  of 
a  witness  who  is  opposed  to  him.  If  a  man  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  Oospel,  and  no  reverence  for  it,  he 
may  probably  be  misled,  and  cheated  out  of  all  the 
hopes  of  a  religious  man,  by  this  kind  of  special  plead- 
ing :  but  if  he  know  it  and  respect  it,  his  faith  will  be 
as  little  shaken  by  such  forensic  subtilties,  as  is  a  rock 
by  the  collision  of  a  bubble.  He  will  even  see  that 
some  of  the  very  discrepancies  in  this  part  of  sacred 
history  are  pledges  of  its  truth :  for  they  are  minute 
and  unessential,  and  prove  to  demonstration  that  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels  drew  not  up  their  narratives  in 
the  spirit  of  falsehood  and  collusion. 

Again,  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  sacred 
history  (such,  for  example,  as  those  we  see  in  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  our  Saviour^s  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection) stand  out  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative,  and 
are  palpable  to  common  sense.  The  great  essential 
facts  are  true  and  undisputed ;  but  there  are  minute 
points  of  difference  in  the  several  narratives  whidi  have 
existed  since  the  earliest  times,  and  prove  that  the 
primitive  Christians  were  too  honest,  and  had  far  too 
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great  m  regard  for  the  sacred  text,  to  change  bo  much 
as  oae  word  of  it  in  the  view  of  bringing  the  Gospels 
into  a  more  verbal  and  literal  accordance.  If  a  man, 
I  repeat,  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
and  lead  a  life  so  httle  in  accordance  with  its  precepts, 
that  he  cannot,  without  a  great  moral  change,  have  any 
firm  hopes  of  being  a  sharer  in  its  promises — then  the 
destructive  criticisms  of  Strauss  may  perhaps  root  out 
every  germ  of  his  belief;  and  he  may  become  what  his 
master  seems  to  be — an  infidel,  and  a  Pantheist*. 

*  In  this  faint  sketch,  not  no  much  of  Chrititimn  evidence  as  of  its  prin. 
dpies,  1  am  compelled,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  details  and  specific 
instanees ;  but  lest  what  is  above  stated  should  be  misunderstood,  I  will 
appeal  to  two  cases  in  point.  (1)  In  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke*s 
Oospel  we  are  told  of  a  decree  of  Augustus  Capsar,  **  that  all  the  world 
iboald  be  taxed,**  and  the  Evangelist  adds,  '^  this  taxing  was  first  made 
vbcD  Cjrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.*'  This  parenthetical  clause  may 
have  been  a  marginal  note  by  some  other  hand,  and  have  afterwards  found 
its  way  into  the  text  by  mistake  It  involves  a  chronological  difficulty  of 
which  different  explanations  are  given  by  different  Christian  writers. 
(2)  St.  Mark  describing  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  tells  us,  *Mt  was  ilie 
third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him.**  But  we  leam  from  St.  John  (who 
vas  an  eyewitness,  and  wrote  his  Gospel  some  time  after  that  of  St.  Mark 
was  published)  that  <^  about  the  sixth  hour**  Jesus  was  still  before  Pilate, 
and  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  crucified. 

I  will  dismiss  all  the  explanations  of  these  difficulties,  and  suppose 
(for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  St.  Luke  made  a  chronological  misuke 
ID  stating  a  known  fact  of  Roman  history — and  that  St.  Mark  (who  was 
piobably  not  an  eyewimess)  made  a  mistake  in  describing  the  hour  when 
tor  Saviour's  crucifixion  took  place.  Do  we,  then,  invalidate  the  Uuth  of 
theOotpel-history,  or  its  inspiration,  by  any  such  concession  ?  not,  I  think, 
ia  the  least  degree.  Inspiration  implies  an  honest,  truth-loving  spirit  on  the 
pirt  of  the  sacred  writers ;  and  implies  also  a  knowledge  of  religious  truth 
sad  doctrine  derived  from  supernatural  and  divine  authority  ;  but  it  by  no 
Bcana  implies,  that  in  matters  of  common  history,  or  in  events  about 
vhich  an  Apostle  could  (like  any  other  man)  judge  by  the  plain  evidence 
•fhia  natural  understanding  and  his  senses,  he  had  any  positive  inspired 
gaidaocc  If  we  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  and  demand  for  the  sacred 
writers  nothing  short  of  a  plenary  inspiration,  we  become  involved  in  most 
fflrmidable  difliculties,  and  virtually  undermine  the  authority  of  miracles. 
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The  next  point  at  which  Stnuus  labonn  (at  least 
by  implication),  is  to  shew  that  the  Chriatian  acheme 
ia  true  so  far  aa  it  is  a  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  true  that  Christianity  is  a  develop- 
ment of  Judaism.  But  how  is  it  developed  t  By  that 
which  seems  a  destruction  of  Jewish  nationality,  by  a 
lowering  of  their  national  hopes  as  a  chosen  people,  and 
by  the  removal  of  those  forms  and  symbols  which  were 
the  nation'*s  pride,  and  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
mankind  are  found  to  cling  with  most  unyielding  per- 
tinacity. And  who  were  the  men  who  wrought  this 
great  revolution  in  opinion,  and  perfected  this  scheme 

which  fint  appealed  to  the  natural  tennes  for  their  eridence.  The  dis- 
crepancies, here  noticed,  have  no  bearing  on  any  religioot  doctrine  or  aec- 
tarian  opinion ;  nor  can  the  shadow  of  any  ground  be  shewn  why  an  Evan- 
gelist should  have  wished  to  misrepresent  the  facts  out  of  which  they  have 
arisen. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  after  the  terrors  of  the  Apostles  oo  the 
apprehension  of  their  Master,  when  they  all  deserted  him  and  fled  away— 
after  the  miseries  of  the  nocturnal  trial — and  after  the  protracted  hesitation 
of  Pilate  the  morning  following ;  we  need  not  wondei  that  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  (who  had  not  the  same  means  of  measuring  time  which  we 
have  now)  should  have  mistaken  the  exact  hour  of  the  cruciiixion.  St. 
John*s  account  is  the  evidence  of  an  eyewitness,  and  has  also  the  greatest 
internal  evidence.  On  the  strength  of  it,  then,  we  believe  that  our  Saviour 
was  crucified  about  noon :  and  he  died  at  the  ninth  hour  (at  three  o'clock  as 
we  now  count  time),  while  the  smoke  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (from  that  boor 
without  spiritual  efficacy  and  meaning,  and  done  away  for  ever)  waa  rising 
from  the  great  altar  of  the  Jewish  temple.  The  duration  of  onr  Saviour's 
agony  on  the  cross  was  therefore  about  three  hours ;  and  this  shorter  period 
of  agony  explains  a  fact  mentioned  by  St.  Mark— the  surprise  expressed 
by  Pilate  when  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  already  dead :  o  di  IliXaTot  <6av- 
fiatTfv^  el  iiiti  TfdvriKty.    (chap.  xv.  44.) 

Do  any  examples  such  as  these  (we  ask)  justify  a  man  in  thinking  that 
the  Gospels  are  not  true  histories,  but  mythic  visions  and  metaphysical 
phantasms  evolved  out  of  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  ?  If  a  man  can  give 
an  affirmative  reply  to  such  a  question,  he  has  deserted  the  best  elements 
of  his  reason,  has  entrenched  himself  within  a  mystical  fence,  and  has  no 
weak  side  of  common  sense  accessible  to  a  sober  argument. 
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of  developinent !  Plain,  unlettered,  simple,  eameet 
men,  who  forfeited  their  national  privileges,  and  gained  in 
retom  bat  aoom  and  mockery,  loss  of  friends  and  home, 
Utter  perseoution,  and  a  death  of  torture.  Had  Chris- 
tianity been  worked  into  its  present  form  by  a  learned 
committee  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  then  promulgated  by 
national  authority  as  a  new  and  matured  form  of  the 
dd  religion,  there  might  have  been,  at  least,  a  show  of 
truth  in  the  pantheistic  view.  But  take  the  historical 
hcts  of  Christianity  as  we  find  them,  and  the  pan- 
theistic scheme  (that  derives  all  knowledge  and  progress, 
whether  physical  or  historical,  from  the  mind  of  man, 
by  a  form  of  i  priori  reasoning,  and  through  the  power 
of  natural  development),  is  worthless  as  a  representa- 
tion of  sacred  history,  and  will  not  bear  the  test  of  com- 
mon sense  and  reason. 

The  older  Rationalists  admit  the  historical  character 
of  the  Gospel,  but  (on  principles  like  those  of  Hume) 
deny  its  miracles.  The  modem  or  pantheistic  Ration- 
alist turns  the  whole  Gospel  into  a  myth  or  poetic 
dream ;  and  yet  some  of  this  school  pretend,  in  their  own 
mythical  sense,  to  admit  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel 
as  symbols  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
Whidi  of  these  parties  may  be  victors  in  the  contest 
now  going  on  between  them,  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment to  any  man  who  deserves  the  name  of  Christian. 
The  older  Rationalists  deprive  him  of  the  best  evidence 
and  sanction  of  his  religion,  and  mutilate  its  doctrines: 
the  newer  Rationalists  extinguish  his  religion  altogether, 
even  while  they  profess  to  defend  it.    For  the  panthe- 
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istio  philosophy  rejects  all  notkm  of  a  penonal  Creator 
or  Redeemer  above  and  out  of  onnelves,  and  all  hopes 
of  a  personal  immortality.  With  their  schod.  Idea  is 
God,  mankind  is  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  is  but  a  col- 
lection of  dreamy  visions  and  unsubstantial  legends. 
A  religion  such  as  this  is  but  Atheism  in  disguise,  and 
deserves  no  better  name.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  new. 
It  is  but  ^^  the  revival,"  in  a  new  metaphysical  dress, 

**  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  Brahmanism  and  Pagan- 
ism :"  yet  those  who  teach  these  doctrines  now  are  to 

be  hold  up  as  if  they  were  fit  objects  for  our  idolatry, 
and  are  lauded  (in  terms  sometimes  of  tasteless  and 
abominable  profanity)  as  the  restorers  of  true  philosophy. 
Schelling  "  taught  an  absolute  indifference  or  iden- 
tity between  the  subject  and  the  object — between 
thought  and  the  essence  contemplated  by  it  ;^  and  in 
his  subjective  idealism,  the  identity  of  man  with  God 
sooms  to  be  made  a  matter  of  intuition.  H^gel  went 
somewhat  farther,  and  in  his  absolute  idealism  professed 
to  demonstrate  the  same  conclusion  logically.  Strauss 
is  a  zealous  disciple  of  HegePs  school ;  ^*  and  (as  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Mill,  with  whose  opinion  I  heartily  con- 
cur) it  is  far  more  from  a  desire  of  working  out,  on  a 
historical  ground,  the  philosophical  principles  of  his 
master,  than  from  any  attachment  to  mythical  theories 
on  their  own  account,  that  we  are  clearly  to  deduce  the 
destructive  process  which  he  has  applied  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  *. "    He  boasts  of  his  freedom  from  prejudice  and 

*  Obteroatiotis  on  the  Application  qf  Paniheistie  Principles.    Cam- 
bridge,  ISIO. 
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prepooaoBiioii.  But  it  is  a  very  idle  boast ;  for  the  spirit 
of  an  adopted  Bobeme  of  philosophy  breathes  through 
erery  ch^^ter  of  his  work ;  and  his  boasted  freedom  is 
but  a  servile  determinatioo  to  make  all  authority  how- 
ever venerable,  and  all  historical  arguments  however 
weU  supported,  give  way  before  his  master*s  meta- 
physical creed,  which  he  accepts  without  reserve,  and 
makes  to  stand  in  the  place  of  demonstrated  truth. 
We  may  venture  to  affirm  that  no  historical  truth, 
sacred  or  profane,  could  be  secure  against  such  a  form 
of  trial  I  am  not,  vainly  and  foolishly,  pretending  to 
enter  into  a  formal  combat  with  the  doctrines  of  Hegel 
and  Strauss :  all  I  wish  to  do  is  to  point  out  what  are 
the  fundamental  principles  of  these  authors,  and  to 
what  they  lead.  At  the  same  time  I  do  affirm,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  these  principles,  if  we  are 
true  to  ourselves.  Hegel's  philosophy  is  little  fitted 
for  the  English  mind ;  and  will  never  germinate  freely 
within  it :  and  in  the  evidence  brought  before  our 
students  during  the  annual  ministrations  of  our  Church, 
and  even  in  the  short  works  which  belong  to  the  re- 
ligious portion  of  our  ordinary  undergraduate's  course, 
we  have  the  materials  for  a  substantial  refutation  of 
the  most  formidable  subtilties  and  sophistries  in  Strauss' 
Life  of  Jesw, 

I  have  already  stated  that  our  ideal  Pantheists  are 
the  revivers  of  hero-worship ;  and  we  find,  among  the 
followers  of  their  sect,  many  who  talk  of  their  leaders 
in  the  language  of  idolatry,  and  deck  the  chosen  hiero- 
phants  of  their  metaphysical  creed  with  attributes  that 

8.  D.  s 
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belong  only  to  the  Ood  of  catare.  Hegel  is  the  great 
divinity  of  this  revived  worship :  and  he  nmy  wdl  take 
this  place,  if  he  have  indeed  (as  his  writings  seem  to 
tell  us)  evolved  out  of  his  own  mind  an  Eney^opakKa 
of  knowledge,  the  Science  of  Lcgic^  the  PhUoiophy  of 
Nature,  and  the  PkUoiophy  of  Spirit.  In  so  wide  a 
range  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  hit  upon  cxperimmta  erucis 
whereby  to  test  the  truth  of  the  positions  laid  down  in 
this  Encydop<Bdia :  but  (thanks  to  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College*)  we  may  now  bring  a  portion  of  HegeFs  Phi- 
looophy  of  Nature  to  a  ready  test,  and  try  it,  once  for 
all,  by  placing  it  side  by  side  with  the  most  certain 
conclusions  of  inductive  science. 

He  pretended  to  criticise  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  Newton's  Principia^  and  to  explain  Kepler^s 
Laws.  If  he  did  not  understand  Newton's  Prineipia^ 
he  had  no  right  to  criticise  that  great  work  :  if  he  did 
understand  it,  he  most  shamefully  misrepresented  it. 

While  he  takes  on  himself  the  task  of  a  critic  he 
tells  us  that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Kepler  by 
those  who  ("  in  the  conunon  way  of  speaking^ !)  say 
that  Newton  found  out  the  proof  of  Kepler^s  Laws. 
We  say  in  reply,  that  Kepler  discovered  his  three  Laws 
empirically.  He  proved  them  to  be  facts  of  astronomy. 
Newton  gave  the  reason  of  them^  and  shewed  them  to 
be  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  fundamental  prin- 

*  See  a  short,  but  most  instnictiTe  paper,  "  On  Hegel*8  Ciitldsm  of 
Newton's  PHndpta/'  Cambridge  PhU.  Traru.  (May  21,  1819).  The 
reader  has  now  no  need  to  turn  over  Hegel*i  EneyklopdttiiB,  bat  may  see 
all  he  wants  on  this  subject,  extracted  and  condensed  by  Dr.  WheweU  into 
the  compass  of  eleven  pages. 
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ciple»  in  NainrOi  whioh  he  diBcovered  and  demonatrated. 
From  thk  new  prinoiple,  not  merely  the  three  Laws  of 
Kepler,  bat  a  multitude  of  other  conBequences  (forming 
the  great  body  of  physical  astronomy)  follow  of  abso- 
lute necessity.     HegeFs  comment  on  the  separate  pro- 
pontioDs  of  Newton  is  but  one  mass  of  ignorant  blun- 
dering.   He  clearly  does  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
Newton's  expressions  for  central  force,  or  the  reasoning 
fixMn  which  they  are  derived.     He  regards  Newton's 
demonstrations  as  a  tangled  web  of  unmeaning  lines ; 
and  then,  to  enforce  his  criticism,  adds,  that  the  same 
expressions  may  be  derived  analytically  from  the  Kep- 
lerian  laws.    Is  it  possible,  we  reply,  that  Hegel  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  exact  science,  as  not  to 
have  known  (when  he  wrote  his  comment),  that  the  ana- 
lytical and  geometrical  proofs  are  virtually  the  same, 
that  the  analytical  proofs  contain  the  equivalents  of  the 
Newtonian  geometrical  lines,  though  they  do  not  re- 
present them  pictorially  to  the  senses  ?  We  destroy  not 
Newton'^s  proofs  by  translating  them  into  a  series  of  more 
concise  analytical  formulae ;  and  La  Place  (as  well  as 
all  the  other  great  men  who,  during  the  past  century, 
made  the  noblest  use  of  analytical  demonstrations)  ever 
■poke  with  admiration  of  Newton's  proofs,  and  of  "the 
greatness  of  his  genius  and  good  fortune." 

HegeFs  comments  on  the  planetary  motions  in  ellip- 
tic orbits  shew  a  like  ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of 
mechanical  philosophy.  The  very  generality  of  Newton's 
prooCs — that  which  constitutes  their  excellence  and 
certainty — is  made  a  matter  of  objection.      I  cannot 

89, 
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reply  formally  to  thia  part  of  his  adverw  critioism ;  for 
the  attempt  would  involve  me  in  technical  details  unfit- 
ted for  this  section  of  the  Preface :  but  I  affirm,  that  it 
is  one  unmixed,  unredeemed  mass  of  almost  incredible 
ignorance  and  blundering:  and  for  a  proof  of  these 
strong  assertions  I  refer  the  Cambridge  reader  to  the 
condensed  Paper  in  our  TraModiom  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  In  conclusion,  I  may,  however,  remark, 
that  he  does,  what  has  often  been  done  before,  and  will 
often  be  done  again  by  persons  who  pretend  to  speculate 
on  the  conclusions  of  exact  science  before  they  under- 
stand its  first  elements — He  regards  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  as  if  they  were  conceptions  of  the 
same  nature.  The  former  (I  surely  need  not  inform  the 
academic  reader)  is  not  an  extrintie  /arce^  but  is  an 
intrinsic,  mechanical,  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
curvilinear  motion  of  any  body  revolving  about  an 
attracting  center.  The  latter  is  a  true  exirifme  force 
urging  the  revolving  body  towards  the  center.  One  who 
has  not  learnt  to  grasp  this  distinction,  is  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  undertake  a  sane  comment  on  the  Prineipia, 

He  who  pulls  down  an  old  system,  ought  in  fairness 
to  build  up  another  in  its  place.  If  Hegel  has  destroyed 
Newton's  proof  of  Kepler*s  Laws,  let  us  see  what  better 
proof  ho  has  to  ofier  us.  His  proof  of  the  first  Law : 
viz.  that  the  planets  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits,  is  as 
follows ;  "  For  absolutely  uniform  motion  the  circle  is 
the  only  path.  The  circle  is  the  line  returning  into 
itself,  in  which  the  radii  are  equal ;  there  is  for  it  only 
one   determining  quantity,   the  radius.     But  in   free 
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motiona  the  determinations  according  to  space  and 
time  come  into  view  with  differences.  There  must  be 
a  diflbrenoe  in  the  spatial  aspect  in  itself,  and  there- 
fore the  form  requires  two  determining  quantities. 
Hence  the  form  of  the  path  returning  into  itself  is  an 
ellipse.'"  If  we  can  regard  this  account  as  reasoning 
(and  we  must  have  risen  far  above  the  regions  of  com- 
mon sense  if  we  can  so  regard  it),  the  conclusion  (as  is 
remarked  by  Dr.  Whewell)  does  not  by  any  means 
follow.  And  why  must  the  orbit  be  a  curve  returning 
into  itself!  '^  Because  (says  Hegel)  of  the  determination 
of  particularity  and  individuality,  of  the  bodies  in  gene- 
ral, so  that  they  have  partly  a  center  in  themselves,  and 
partly  at  the  same  time  their  center  in  another*' !  We 
cannot  condescend  to  grace  this  egregious  nonsense  with 
the  name  of  reasoning.  And  (even  admitting  it  to  bo 
Bound)  it  proves,  as  is  shewn  by  Dr.  Whewell,  the 
impossibility  of  known  facts  as  much  as  it  proves  any- 
thing else. 

Let  us  next  look  at  Hegel's  new  proof  of  Kepler's 
second  Law :  viz.  that  the  radius- vector  of  an  elliptic 
orbit  sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  It  is  as 
foUows :  "  In  the  circle,  the  arc  or  angle  which  is 
included  by  the  two  radii  is  independent  of  them.  But 
in  the  motion  (of  a  planet)  as  determined  by  the  con- 
ception, the  distance  from  the  center  and  the  arc 
run  over  in  a  certain  time  must  be  compounded  in  one 
determination,  and  must  make  out  a  whole.  This  whole 
IB  the  sector,  a  space  of  two  dimensions.  And  hence 
the  arc  is  essentially  a  Function  of  the  radius-vector ; 
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and  the  former  (the  arc)  being  uneqoil,  brings  with  it 
the  inequality  of  the  radii.^  If  we  ooold,  even  in 
courtesy,  call  thia  reasoning,  it  would  not  (as  Dr.  Whe- 
well  remarks)  prove  the  condusion  required.  **  It  would 
only  prove  that  the  are  is  iome  ffmetian  or  otkmr  of  the 
radii." 

Lastly,  let  us  examine  the  new  proof  of  Kepler's 
third  Law :  viz.  that  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of 
the  planets  are  as  the  squares  of  their  times  of  revcdution. 
In  the  case  of  falling  bodies,  Hegel  tells  us  that  Time 
and  Space  have  a  relation  to  one  another  as  root  and 
square.  Falling  bodies  however  are  the  case  of  only 
halfifree  motion,  and  the  determination  is  incomplete. 
^^But  in  the  case  of  absolute  motion,  the  domain  of 
free  masses,  the  determination  attains  its  totality.  The 
Time  as  the  root  is  a  mere  empirical  magnitude :  but 
as  a  component  of  the  developed  Totality,  it  is  a  To- 
tality in  itself:  it  produces  itself,  and  therein  has  a 
reference  to  itself.  And  in  this  process.  Time,  being 
itself  the  dimensionless  element,  only  comes  to  a  formal 
identity  with  itself,  and  reaches  the  square.  Space,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  positive  external  relation,  comes 
to  the  full  dimensions  of  the  conception  of  Space,  that 
is,  the  cube.  The  Realization  of  the  two  conceptions 
(Space  and  Time)  preserves  their  original  difference. 
This  is  the  third  Keplerian  Law,  the  relation  of  the 
cubes  of  the  distances  to  the  squares  of  the  times.'" 
**  And  this,"^  he  adds,  ^'  represents  simply  and  immedi- 
ately the  re<u<m  of  the  thing:  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  Newtonian  Formula,  by  means  of  which  the  Law 
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is  ohanged  into  a  Law  for  the  Force  of  Gravity,  shews 
the  distortion  and  inversion  of  Befhxion^  which  stops 
halfway/'    Self-complacent  solemnity,  and  human  folly 
woriung  (m  a  system,  never  before  reached  a  deeper 
bathos  of  absurdity.     But  Hegel  rejoices,  like  a  giant, 
over  his  vanquished  enemy.     ''  The  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  is  not  a  being  pulled  this  way  and  that, 
as  is  imagined  by  Newton.     They  go  ahng^  as   the 
OMcienU  say,  Uke  blessed  yodls.... It  is  not  right  to  say, 
because  a  stone  is  inert,  and  the  whole  earth  consists  of 
stones,  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  earth,  therefore  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
inert.  This  conclusion  makes  the  properties  of  the  whole 
the  same  as  those  of  the  part.      Impulse,  Pressure, 
Resistance,   Pulling,  and  the  like,  are  valid  only  for 
other  than  celestial  matter.**^     There  can  be  no  doubt 
(says  Dr.  Whewell) "  that  this  is  a  very  different  doctrine 
from  that  of  Newton."     Having  thus  destroyed  the 
fimdamental  propositions  of  the  Prindpia^  Hegel  attacks 
Newton's  grand  conclusion  (viz.  that  the  celestial  bodies 
aie  composed,  like  the  terrestrial,  of  inert  matter,)  by 
the  following  irrefragable  argument :  "  Doubtless  both 
are  matter,  as  a  good  thought  and  a  bad  thought  are 
both  thoughts;  but  a  bad  one  is  not  therefore  good 
because  it  is  a  thought." 

Here  I  quit  Hegel's  comments  and  demonstrations. 
The  extracts  given  above  are  not  a  mere  idle  digression ; 
but  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  purpose  of  this  section 
of  the  Preface. 

It  would  be  arrant  folly,  on  the  strength  of  these 
examples,  to  say  that  Hegel  was  a  man  without  genius 
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or  intellect.  The  impreision  he  prodaoed,  mud  still 
produces  in  one  philosophioil  school  of  Ctemmny,  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius.  But  the  quo- 
tations above  made  (like  a  nditetio  ad  aimrdum  in 
geometry)  do  prove  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing radically  false  in  the  eondition  of  his  under- 
standing, and  in  the  principles  of  his  reasoning;  and 
they  prove  to  demonstration  the  utter  absurdities  into 
which  a  man  is  led  who  entirely  mistakes  his  own 
powers,  and  follows  out  false  principles  into  all  their 
consequences.  In  like  manner,  no  one  denies  the 
reality  of  Oken's  inductive  discoveries,  or  refuses  him  his 
duo  intellectual  honor.  But  this  concession  makes  not 
his  Physio-Philosophy  one  jot  less  absurd  and  mon- 
strous; it  only  makes  his  psychological  delusions  the 
more  lamentable.  Neither  do  we  deny  to  Strauss  the 
possession  of  great  learning  and  critical  skill :  but  while 
he  worships  a  pantheistic  idol,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  be  a  Christian,  or  feel  the  spirit  of  its  teaching. 
Our  Religion  prostrates  human  nature  to  the  dust,  and 
gives  it  no  moral  power  to  fit  it  either  for  its  duties 
here,  or  for  the  fruition  of  eternity,  but  that  which  it 
derives  from  a  source  external  to  itself — ^from  a  know- 
ledge of  6od*s  law,  and  a  sustaining  grace  enabling  it  to 
lead  an  accordant  course  of  life.  But  Pantheism  makes 
man  to  be  all  in  all ;  at  once  the  fountain  of  all  truth 
and  knowledge  and  the  author  of  his  own  religion. 
Strauss  could  not,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  accept 
Christianity  in  its  simple,  pure,  and  natural  form. 
Through  his  critical  skill  in  handling  the  we^>ons  of  con- 
troversy, he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  school,  utterly 
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enuhed  the  older  Rationalists ;  who,  by  separating  the 
plain  hiaiorioal  facts  of  our  religion  from  its  miracles 
and  mysterions  doctrines,  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
former  by  deaying  and  rejecting  the  latter.  But  when, 
on  the  principles  of  his  Philosophy,  he  pretends  to 
resolye  all  sacred  history  into  a  myth,  and  its  doc- 
trines into  a  set  of  phantasms  or  visions,  conjured  up 
and  seen  only  within  the  mind  of  man,  he  reaches  a 
depth  of  audacious  folly  in  as  direct  antagonism  with 
our  reason  and  moral  sense,  as  his  Master^s  comment 
on  the  Principia  is  in  antagonism  with  the  firmest 
truths  of  material  science. 

If  the  academic  student  know  little  of  the  Bible 
history,  or  of  its  evidences,  and  still  more,  if  he  have  little 
knowledge  of  its  doctrines  and  its  promises,  he  is  in  no 
state  to  encounter  the  subtle  and  destructive  criticisms 
of  Strauss.  He  may  enter  on  a  study  of  these  criticisms 
with  an  honest  spirit,  and  yet  be  defeated  in  detail, 
should  he  think  that  his  Author  is  a  man  of  free 
thought  and  unfettered  by  prepossession.  But  whatever 
may  be  Strauss^  subtilty  and  learning,  and  whatever 
his  profession  of  impartiality,  "  the  spirit  of  the  desired 
conclusion  (the  establishment  of  Hegers  philosophy) 
pervades  the  detail  as  well  as  the  plan  of  all  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Life  of  Jesus :  and  in  matters  properly 
of  historical  or  critical  discussion,  we  constantly  find 
the  usual  elements  of  such  enquiries  abandoned,  and 
philosophical  considerations  invoked  at  every  turn*." 

*  Obtervatiaru  on  Pantheistic  Principles,  j[C,  by  Dr.  Mill.  Cambridge, 
IM. 
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But  I  affinn»  onoe  more,  thiit  his  pftntheistie  Phi* 
lo0ophy  b  false  to  refson  and  to  homaa  nature;  and 
that  all  oritioal  oondtisioDa  derived  through  the  medhim 
of  this  Philosophy,  muat  mevitably  be  tainted  (whether 
the  Author  may  know  it  himaelf  or  not)  by  this  first 
element  of  falsehood.  Pantheism  gives  us  not  the 
sober  fruition  either  of  moral  or  material  truth ;  but  in 
its  place,  directs  us  to  embrace  an  unsubstantial  cloud : 
and  if  we  wed  ourBclves  to  Ixion^s  folly,  we  must 
(according  to  the  allegory  of  the  anci^its)  have  also 
Ixion's  pumshment,  and  end  in  an  everlasting  maie  and 
whirl  of  unprofitable,  heartless,  and  godless  dreaming. 

On  these  subjects  I  can  no  longer  dwell;  and  return- 
ing to  the  more  immediate  matter  of  this  section,  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  Cambridge  undergraduates  (and 
the  undergraduates  of  this  day  are  the  representatives 
of  the  body  at  whose  request  I  first  published  the 
following  Discourse)  to  study  the  Evidmom  of  Paley. 
His  work  is  short  and  clear,  appeals  to  the  first 
principles  of  common  sense  and  feeling,  and  forms  a 
part  of  our  estabUahed  academic  course.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  very  learned  work,  and  may  not  <m  that 
account  satisfy  one  whose  delight  is  in  deep  learning ; 
and  it  gives  us  none  of  the  baseless  virions  of  tran- 
scendentalism, and  cannot  therefore  satisfy  a  Pantheist, 
or  one  who  has  drunk  deeply  at  his  ideal  fountains ; 
but  truth  is  its  aim,  and  common  sense  is  its  element, 
and  it  puts  before  the  unsophisticated  heart  and  reason 
a  far  more  convincing  weight  of  eridence  than  is  found 
in  any  other  English  work.     But  our  undei^graduates 
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mnflt  not  be  content  with  this.  They  must  study  the 
€kMpel  histories  with  an  earnest  and  truth-loving  spirit ; 
and  if  they  do  so,  they  will  rise  from  this  study  con- 
▼inoed  more  and  more  that  the  histories  are  artless, 
eamesti  natural,  and  essentially  true.  The  documents 
of  our  religion  are  put  before  us  historically;  and  we 
most  read  and  study  the  history  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand it.  It  is  no  right  and  honest  study,  if  we  neg- 
lect the  history  and  only  read  a  hostile  comment.  If 
this  be  the  conduct  of  our  minds,  we  are  sure  to  end 
in  scepticism  or  positive  unbelief. 

The  appearance  of  Christianity  is  the  greatest  fact 
of  history,  and  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  authentic  records  of  the  fact.  The  first 
question,  if  we  be  in  a  state  of  doubt,  is  this — Are 
these  documents  substantially  true  ?  Now  we  possess 
a  short  work  that  does  contain  a  subtle,  and  at  the 
stme  time  a  true  and  honest  forensic  argument  directly 
bearing  on  this  first  and  vital  question.  It  takes  no- 
thing for  granted  but  that  for  which  we  have  the 
eiidence  of  our  eyes ;  and  it  appeals  only  to  those  first 
principles  of  common  sense  whereby  any  man  may  form 
a  judgment  on  a  question  of  historical  truth. 

Let  then  the  reader,  if  he  have  begun  to  doubt  or 
waver  in  his  reply  to  this  great  fundamental  question, 
read  carefully  and  seriously  the  Horce  PaulincB  of  Paley, 
and  he  will  see  a  proof  nothing  short  of  moral  demon- 
itration,  that  the  book  called  ''The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,^ 
ii  substantially  a  true  history  of  facts  and  opinions; 
and  he  will  further  see  that  St  Paul  wrote  all  the  Epis- 
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tlce  which  pass  under  his  name  and  can  be  called  histo- 
rical, and  taught  the  doctrines  therein  recorded.  He 
will  also  see  a  proof  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that 
St  Paul,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  a  sincere,  honest, 
and  most  earnest  man,  and  that  he  thoroughly  believed 
what  he  taught  And  these  conclusions  virtually  com- 
prehend the  substantial  historical  truth  of  the  whole 
Gospel  narrative — the  very  point  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending. 

We  may,  in  this  early  stage  of  our  inquiry,  and 
after  we  have  read  the  Hinw  Paulina^  disbelieve  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament;  but  we  cannot 
believe  with  the  school  of  Strauss,  that  its  historical  por- 
tions are  nothing  better  than  a  myth.  And  if  a  man 
have  gone  thus  far  in  the  acceptance  of  Christian  truth, 
he  cannot  in  moral  consistency  remain  where  he  is. 
Christianity  is  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  of  his  coun- 
try. His  civil  duties  are  bound  up  in  it;  and  it  pro- 
f<38sc8  not  to  teach  him  things  of  trifling  moment,  which 
he  has  a  right  to  overlook  or  put  on  one  side ;  but  it 
docs  profess  to  teach  him  what  is  of  the  deepest  import- 
aiieo  to  his  happiness  and  moral  hopes.  Let  him  then  try 
to  understand  the  sacred  documents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  and  here  again  he  is  supplied  with  a  short  work 
written  on  Paley'^s  plan,  which  will  teach  him,  with  the 
force  of  moral  demonstration,  that  a  consistent  thread 
of  truth  runs  through  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  binds  them  historically  together*. 

*  Undetiffned  Coincideneet  t^f  the  Old  and  New  TuUament^  by  Pio- 
fcssor  Blunt  London,  1B47. 
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He  may  perhaps   during   his  progress  see  many 
things  wlueh,  to   his   uninstruoted   moral  sense,  may 
appear  difficult  or  repulsive.    But  even  in  the  obscurest 
parts  of  these  old  records,  and  in  their  strange  pro- 
phetic figures,  he  may  learn  to  see  the  typified  elements 
of  the  Christian  scheme;    and  the  plain  shadows  of 
coming  historical  events  that  unassisted  reason  cannot 
account  for,  but  religion  can.    If  he  doubt  all  this  (and 
though  he  begin  his  studies  as  a  waverer,  and  waver 
long,  he  may  yet  see  the  whole  truth  at  last)  let  him  not 
lose  himself  among  difficult  and  recondite  works  of  cri- 
tical learning ;   but  rather  let  him  read  patiently  and 
leriously  the  Sunday  lessons  of  our  Church  from  the 
time  of  Advent  to  the  Ascension ;  and  he  may  there 
Bee  (on  evidence  against   which  neither  the  subtility 
of  Hume,  nor  that  of  our  modem  Pantheists  has  any 
bearing),  that  whatsoever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
the  way  of  Christianity,  there  are  far  greater  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  positive  infidelity.     Let  him  also  read 
lome  historical  comment,  like  that  of  Keith*,  on  the  pro- 
phetic oracles  of  the  Bible,  and  then  judge  honestly  for 

*  The  copies  of  Keith *8  work  have  been  sold  by  tens  of  thousands.  Its 
gRtt  popnhmty  is  partly  explained  by  the  feverish  anxiety  which  now 
■ftcts  the  Christian  public,  to  lift  up  the  curtain  that  conceals  our  vision 
sf  the  future.  This  anxiety,  however  natural,  is  not,  I  fear,  very  profitable. 
I  have  referred  to  this  work  because  it  compares  the  geographical  and  his- 
(■icil  facts  of  modem  discovery  with  the  prophetic  declarations  of  the  Old 
TcMamcnt,  and  shews  that  these  facts  are  in  many  instances  the  perfect 
ad  literal  accomplishment  of  the  old  prophetic  declarations.  So  much  is, 
I  ihmk,  completely  proved  in  Keith's  work.  It  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  pro6t,  and  fully  bears  out  what  is  said  above,  that  though  there  may 
be  dilBcuIties  in  the  way  of  our  acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  there 
SR  &r  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  reject  it  altogether. 
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God,  our  religious  principles,  no  matter  how  clear  their 
first  evidence,  have  no  coherence  or  continnity,  and  will 
soon  fall  back  into  a  state  of  moral  chaos.    If  a  man  be 
sensual,  irreligious,  or  careless  of  his  moral  health,  he 
can  have  no  moral  strength  against  the  plausible  subtil- 
ties  of  Rationalism,  or  the  pantheistic  dreams  of  Strauss. 
Infidelity  and  sensuality  are  twin  brothers.     History 
tells  us  this,  and  our  own  experience  may  sometimes 
whisper  it  to  us;  and  the  Bible  declares  this  truth  in 
words  too  plain  to  be  misinterpreted.    "  If  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God.**^     Fanatical  men  may  have  misunderstood  this 
passage.     To  do  the  will  of  God  is  to  do  our  duty  as 
social,  intellectual,  and  religious  beings,   and  not  to 
fall  short  in  any  part  of  our  appointed  task.     Sober 
philosophy  accepts  this  declaration  of  the  Word  of  Gkxl 
in  all  its  fulness,  and  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  true. 
The  Apostles  and  first  teachers  of  Christianity  have 
been  called  impostors  or  enthusiasts,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  belief.     They  were  not  impostors  unless  we 
can  believe  in  historical  miracles  a  thousand  times  more 
incredible  than  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Wo  must  believe  that  a  few  plain,  earnest,  unlettered 
men,  fabricated  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  which  explained, 
perfected,  and  fulfilled,  the  complicated  historical  and 
prophetic  documents  of  an  older  religion;  and  was  also, 
when  they  began  to  teach,  woven  by  a  thousand  threads 
into  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived :  which 
appealed  to  facts  and   incidents  well    known  to  the 
persons  who  were  first  converted,  and  made  its  ?ray 
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mmoDg  unwilling  hearers,  and  against  all  the  efforts  of 

national  prejudice  and  civil  power.     The  first  teachers 

were  not  impostors,  if  we  are  ever  to  put  trust  in  moral 

evidence.     They  had  nothing  to  gain  in  this  world. 

They  preached  holiness  and  inward  purity;  and  they 

themselves  led  that  life  of  self-denial  they  taught  other 

men  to  lead.     They  had  no  secret  or  esoteric  truths ; 

but  they  expounded  to  their  flock  all  thoy  believed  and 

all  they  knew.     They  taught  the  whole  counsel  of  God 

without  reserve.     The  God  they  believed  in  was  a  God 

of  truth,  and  was  to  be  worshipped  in  sincerity,  and 

honoured  by  a  life  of  truth.     We  still  may  listen  to 

their  teaching ;  for  their  writings  speak  to  our  moral 

sense,  and  tell  us  to  ptU  off  the  old  fnan^  which  is  cor- 

rupt^  aecwding  to  the  deceitful  lusts... and  to  jput  on  the 

new  man^  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 

true  holiness.    Wherefore^  putting  away  lying^  speak  every 

Man  truth  icith  his  neighbour ;  for  we  are  members  one 

of  another... Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more... Let  not 

ike  sun  go  down  upon  your  u^ath...Let  no  corrupt  com- 

munic€ttion  proceed  out  of  your  mouth... And  grieve  not 

tke  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the 

day  of  redemption.     Let  all  bitterness^  and  wrath,  and 

anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from 

yoUy  with  aU  malice.     And  be  ye  kind  to  one  another, 

tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as   God  for 

Chrises  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  (Ephes.  iv).     Men  who 

thus   lived   and   taught,   could  not  have   been   acting 

through  their  lives  but  one  continued  lie.    They  taught, 

therefore,  what  in  their  hearts  they  believed  to  be  true. 

B.  D.  t 
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It  was  this  faith  which,  under  Ood,  Bustained  them, 
and  made  them  to  go  on  as  they  had  begun,  and  to  be 
victors  in  their  conflict  with  the  world.  Truth  in  its 
simplicity  was  the  aim  of  their  hearts ;  and  with  the 
world  they  made  no  compromise  (however  horrible  the 
penalties  that  awaited  them)  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  iota 
of  what  they  believed  true.  They  counted  the  cost 
when  they  undertook  their  task.  Their  Lord  had  died 
a  death  of  ignominy  and  torture.  They  themselves 
looked  for  a  like  end,  and  their  daily  experience  was 
in  accordance  with  this  anticipation.  Behold  (says  St 
Paul)  /  ffo  bound  in  the  Spirit  unto  Jenualem^  not 
Jcnottinp  the  things  that  shall  befal  me  there :  sate  that 
the  IToly  Ghost  icitnesseth  in  evert/  city,  saying,  thai  bonds 
and  ajfilctions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move 
me,  neitJ^r  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  tcith  joy  (Acts  xx).  And  soon 
afterwards,  while  on  the  same  journey,  when  his  brother 
Christians,  with  prophetic  dread  of  bonds  and  afflictions, 
besought  him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  replied. 
What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  f  For  I 
am  ready  not  to  he  hound  only^  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesiis  (Acts  xxi).  This  is  no 
solitary  example.  It  is  but  a  graphic  representation  of 
a  great  principle  that  ruled  over  the  conduct  of  all  the 
Apostles  and  early  teachers  of  Christ.  Impostors  they 
were  not,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  truth  in  history, 
or  force  in  moral  evidence.  Enthusiasts  they  were,  if 
by  enthusiasm  we  mean  the  devotion  of  every  faculty 
of  soul  and  body  to  the  cause  they  were  sent  to  plead. 
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Bat  if  by  enthusiasm  wo  mean  any  moral  obliquity,  or 
unwillingness  to  see,  and  practically  take  up  and  carry 
out,  the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  they  comprehended  it, 
we  emphatically  deny  that  they  were  enthusiasts. 

The  existence  of  Christianity  is  a  great  historical 
fact.  How  did  it  begin,  and  by  what  power  did  it  win 
its  place  in  the  history  of  mankind !  If  we  believe  it 
true,  we  are  at  no  loss  for  an  answer  to  these  questions. 
If  we  believe  it  false,  we  give  up  the  best  principles  of 
historical  evidence  and  moral  truth,  and  we  are  baiBed 
in  our  attempt  to  find  any  intelligible  reply  in  which 
our  minds  can  rest  content. 

Can  we  believe,  with  the  modem  Pantheist,  that 
Christianity  is  a  myth,  a  phantasm  of  the  mind ;  and 
not  a  system  of  belief  in  substantial  realities,  which  are 
proved  by  good  moral  and  historical  evidence  ?  We 
can  only  grasp  this  conclusion  by  giving  up  those  very 
dements  of  our  nature  without  which  we  never  could 
have  learnt  to  apprehend  any  general  truth  whatsoever. 
Pantheistic  philosophy  turns  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
knowledge  (physical,  moral,  social,  and  religious)  upside 
down,  and  deprives  it  of  every  single  point  on  which  it 
can  rest  with  firmness.  The  general  truths  of  morals 
and  physics  transcend  the  facts  and  evidences  with 
which  they  begin ;  but  are  not,  on  that  account,  inde- 
pendent of  them.  A  blind  man  may  comprehend  the 
principles  of  Optics,  and  by  reasoning  deductively  from 
them  might  eliminate  unknown  optical  truths :  but  the 
science  of  Optics  never  could  have  existed  in  the  mind 
of  man,  but  for  the  evidence  of  his  eyes ;  and  to  this 

t'2 
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evidence  he  niust  again  appeal  by  new  experiments  to 
be  tested  by  the  sense  of  sight,  if  he  is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  advancing  knowledge.  The  ideal  Pantheist 
forwards  not  human  knowledge  (social  or  physical) ; 
but  clogs  it  and  bewilders  it,  by  an  inflated,  hazy,  me- 
taphysical creed ;  which  so  blinds  the  intellectual  sense 
that  a  man  can  neither  apprehend  a  plain  inductive 
truth  in  physics,  nor  a  plain  moral  truth  gathered  from 
the  experience  of  what  human  nature  is,  nor  a  plain 
inference  from  those  first  elements  of  historical  evidence, 
without  which  men  could  have  neither  knowledge  nor 
profit  from  the  records  of  past  time.  But  the  Pantheist 
not  merely  blinds  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and  reason, 
but  he  has  a  language  as  deformed  as  his  creed.  He  wars 
against  good  taste,  elevates  into  realities  the  phantasms 
of  his  brain,  and  fills  his  pages  with  a  monstrous  un- 
wieldy jargon^  a  confusion  of  tongues  worse  than  that 
of  Babcl,  which  is  abhorrent  to  any  soul  that  loves 
simplicity  and  truth.  England  will  not  long  endure 
this  turgid  and  cloudy  jargon.  Her  pure  philosophical 
diction  has  indeed  undergone  a  slight  damp  suffusion 
from  this  new  pantheistic  vapour :  but  the  warm  sun 
of  a  better  day  will  drive  it  off;  and  it  will  not  long, 
we  trust,  be  suffered  either  to  obscure  our  language,  or 
dim  the  bright  surface  of  moral  and  religious  truth  ^. 

*  I  add  this  note,  during  the  passage  of  these  pages  through  the  press, 
that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  using  ▼ituperative  words  without  giving  any 
reason  for  them.  Few  men  have  had  a  power  over  the  English  tongue 
more  magical  than  that  of  Coleridge :  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
his  philosophical  essays  sometimes  became  obscure  and  disagreeable,  from 
his  use  of  words,  or  turns  of  thought,  he  borrowed  from  the  Oerman  philo- 
sophy :  and  there  are  some  modern  writen  of  great  power,  who  seem  u 
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The  eariy  teachers  of  Christianity  appealed  to  the 
sacred  books  of  their  countrymen.  We  have  these 
books  still,  and  can  sift  their  evidence.  So  far  we  are 
on  a  level  with  the  first  Christians ;  and  in  some  impor- 
tant matters  of  beUef  wo  have,  so  far  as  regards  this 
evidence,  a  great  advantage  over  them.  But  the  Apostles 
appealed  to  the  teaching  and  miracles  of  their  Saviour, 
to  whom  they  had  listened,  and  with  whom  they  had 
lived ;  and  they  proclaimed  themselves  the  witnesses  of 
His  resurrection.  This  was  their  starting-point.  They 
began  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  they  were  the  wit- 

if  they  could  never  find  in  their  hearts  to  express  themselves  as  English- 
men niied  to  do.  If  the  Germans  are  before  us  in  any  parts  of  philosophy, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  adopt  some  of  their  technical  language;  but  we 
have  no  need  to  smother  our  own  language  under  it  The  reader  will, 
I  trust,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  remarks  in  the  text  relate  not  to  German 
philosophy  (truly  so  called);  but  to  the  abuse  of  it,  especially  when  it 
passes  into  the  type  of  Pantheism.  The  philosophy  of  Locke  led  to 
Materialism  ;  that  of  Kant  to  Pantheism  ;  but  the  two  leaders  are  not  to 
bear  the  blame  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  their  followers. 

All  knowledge,  psychological  as  well  as  material,  is  in  its  rise  and 
early  form,  empirical  and  inductive;  and  our  good  old  philosophical 
language  constantly  shews  us  the  marks  of  this  truth.  There  is  a  sym- 
metry and  congruity  in  its  general  terms,  even  when  they  are  made  use  of 
to  express  the  highest  points  of  general  knowledge  we  have  arrived  at : 
for  they  remind  us,  in  their  form  and  derivation,  of  the  steps  by  which  we 
have  readied  the  level  on  which  we  stand.  But  a  Pantheist  denies  the 
inductive  method,  and  seeks  only  for  general  truth  within  the  recesses  of 
his  own  mind.  He  strives  therefore  to  drive  from  his  thoughts  the  steps 
by  which  he  gained  his  general  knowledge,  and  to  discard,  as  far  as  may 
be,  from  his  language,  those  natural  expressions  that  remind  him  of  a  truth 
be  chooses  to  shut  out  from  his  belief.  Hence,  he  is  positively  constrained, 
by  his  own  principles,  to  invent  a  new  technical  form  of  words,  to  describe 
the  emanations  and  phantasms  of  his  brain;  and  as  his  philosophy 
is  not  that  of  nature,  neither  can  his  language  be  simple  and  natural. 
Pantheism,  therefore,  leads  to  a  cloudy,  cumbrous,  and  hypothetical  dic- 
tion :  and  the  worshippers  in  that  school  have  their  metaphysical  devotions 
fed  and  stimulated  by  the  ideal  mists  (what  Milton  calls  the  **  Majesty 
o(  darkneta**)  that  circle  round  the  idol  before  which  they  worship. 
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nesses  of  great  miracles.  But  they  told  not  their 
countrymen  of  things  done  in  a  comer.  They  began  to 
teach  the  religion  of  Christ  in  that  city  where  he  had 
suffered  a  public  death  a  few  weeks  before,  and  in  sight 
of  the  mount  from  which  he  had  ascended  a  few  days 
before.  They  first  addressed  their  countrymen  at  the 
time  of  a  great  public  festival,  which  tens  of  thousands 
had  come  to  celebrate  from  all  the  provinces  of  Judaea, 
and  from  many  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Multitudes, 
as  we  know,  believed.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  knew  something  of  His 
Ufe  and  miracles;  and  had  therefore  their  hearts  pre- 
pared, and  their  eyes  partly  opened,  for  the  reception 
of  a  new  and  better  light ;  and  all  of  them  were  con- 
strained by  the  manifestation  of  powers  which  could  only 
come  from  God.  They  believed,  and  became  the  living 
members  of  the  Church.  But  the  nation  believed  not ; 
for  the  new  doctrine  was  humbling  to  individual  pride, 
and  destructive  of  their  cherished  hopes  of  national  glory. 
The  followers  of  Jesus,  as  He  had  foretold  them,  were 
soon  the  objects  of  bitter  persecution.  Time  went  on,  and 
tlie  primitive  teachers  addressed  themselves  not  to  Jews 
only,  but  to  proselytes  (both  **  of  righteousness  and  the 
gate""),  and  to  heathens  of  every  country.  We  know 
the  subsequent  events.  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  were 
utterly  destroyed,  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  driven  as  outcasts  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  the  followers  of  Jesus  continued  to  gain  fresh  con- 
quests, and  in  about  three  hundred  years  Christianity 
became  the  established'  religion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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Bat  with  what  weapons  was  this  great  conquest 
won !  Not  by  the  arms  of  the  flesh ;  for  these  arms  the 
Ghrutiaiui  were  not  allowed  to  wield ;  and  they  taught 
no  flattering  philosophy,  but  a  doctrine  most  humbling 
to  man's  pride:  they  found  therefore  no  co-operating 
strength  in  the  philosophy  of  their  own  times.     They 
taught  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  humility,  of  gentleness,  of 
charity,  and  of  purity:   and  hence  it  was  that  their 
doctrines  were  in  early  conflict  with  the  licentious  wor- 
shippers of  heathen  gods.      In  the  heathen  sense  of 
mystery,  thoy  had  no  mysteries ;  they  had  an  appointed 
order  of  overseers,  elders,  and  ministers,  (bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons)  to  perform  their  simple  ceremonials,  to  in- 
struct them,  guide  them,  and  watch  over  their  spiritual 
health :  but  they  had  no  sacrificial  priesthood  ;  and  the 
very  name  of  priest  (lepev^)  was  at  first  unknown  amongst 
them.     They  had  indeed  their  rites  (and  they  had  also 
their  mysteries,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  mystery),  but 
they  were  few  and  simple.    They  had  their  rite  of  admis- 
sion into  the  flock,  and  their  rite  of  commemoration, 
whereby  they  kept  alive,  through  visible  symbols,  the 
remembrance  of  the  death  and  passion  of  their  Lord. 
These  rites  were  done,  under  divine  command,  as  acts  of 
faith  and  obedience,  and  had  therefore  the  promise  of  a 
spiritual  blessing.    They  were  also  sacramental  in  the 
Roman  sense : — one  was  a  solemn  pledge  that  the  neo- 
phyte would  be  true  to  the  banners  under  which  he  en- 
gaged to  fight : — the  other  was  a  renewal  of  his  solemn 
pledge,  and  a  public  declaration  that  he  was  still  true 
to  it,  and  would  continue  ^^Christ^s  faithful  soldier  and 
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servant  unto  his  life's  end."  But  they  had  no  gorgeous 
pageantry  or  sacerdotal  pomp  to  captivate  the  senseB. 
The  gorgeous  temples  of  the  gods,  their  incomparaUe 
sculptures,  the  symbols  of  heathen  art  and  imagination 
carried  to  the  highest  grade  of  sensual  and  ideal  refine- 
ment, were  held  as  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  by 
the  early  followers  of  the  Apostles.  Hence  also  it  was 
that  the  heathen  multitude  (far  more,  at  first,  than  the 
heathen  magistrate)  rose  up  against  them,  and  tried  to 
crush  them. 

But  God  was  on  their  side,  and  they  went  on  adding 
to  their  numbers,  till  they  were  denounced  as  dangerous 
to  the  State.  Whether  these  early  Christians  were 
truly  thought  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State, 
is  a  question  of  no  moment.  A  test  of  their  loyalty 
was  offered  to  them ; — they  were  called  on,  and  they 
refused,  to  do  religious  homage  to  Ctesar.  On  this 
account  they  were  proclaimed  guilty  of  treason,  and 
underwent  the  direst  punishments  that  the  malice  of  an 
inflamed  idolatrous  multitude,  and  the  jealousy  of  a 
heathen  despot,  could  inflict  upon  them. 

Every  fact  of  authentic  history  proves  that  the 
early  Christians,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in 
their  belief,  were  upright  men  who  held  that  they  were 
the  servants  of  a  Ood  of  truth,  and  that  no  motive 
under  heaven  could  justify  them  in  violating  the  sanctity 
of  truth.  This  is  the  grand  point  for  us  to  prove,  and 
history  proves  it  with  the  force  of  demonstration.  How 
easily  they  might  have  tampered  with  their  consciences, 
and  said  that  the  homage  done  to  Caesar  was  a  poUtical 
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mnd  not  a  reUgioufi  aot-^that  this  was  the  sense 
in  which  a  heathen  did  his  homage — ^that  no  Roman 
believed  his  monarch  (a  man  like  himself,  and  too  often 
a  very  ignorant,  brutal,  sensual  man)  was  in  truth  a 
god.  But  the  Christians  would  not  thus  tamper  with 
their  conscience.  Their  reply  was,  like  that  of  Peter 
and  John  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  *^  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye/^  They  refused  to  do  religious 
homage  to  Caesar.  Truth  was  to  be  upheld  at  whatever 
cost :  and  the  God  of  truth  they  could,  not  worship  by 
a  lia  Again  and  again  it  seemed  that  the  powers  of 
darkness  were  about  to  overwhelm  them.  They  were 
^perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;""  they  were  "persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken  ;^^  they  believed  in  the  promises  of 
their  God  and  Saviour;  they  did  in  their  hours  of 
bitter  trial  what  the  Apostles  had  done  before;  they 
fought  the  fight  of  faith,  and  it  was  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  they  should  gain  a  victory  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness. 

The  heathen  multitude  had  no  mercy.  They  bad 
been  trained  to  the  love  of  blood  by  bloody  celebrations; 
they  had  been  trained  to  sensuality  by  bad  examples,  and 
by  a  sensual  and  voluptuous  idolatry ;  they  hated  the 
purity  of  the  simple  and  self-denying  Christians ;  their 
•ouls  were  glutted  to  nausea  with  old  sights  of  blood- 
shed ;  and,  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  they  wanted  some 
new  form  of  human  suffering.  The  magistrate,  more 
mercifal  than  the  heathen  mob,  would  sometimes  inter- 
pose to  save  a  venerable  sufferer  like  old  Polycarp  (to 
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<|uote  one  example  among  many),  by  feigning  a  confes- 
sion not  made  by  the  martyr^s  lipe.  But  the  faithfol 
Christians,  of  these  hard  days,  were  like  their  Master 
and  his  first  followers.  They  neither  confessed  with 
their  own  lips  what  they  believed  not  true ;  nor,  while 
they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  beasts  by  which  they  were 
to  be  devoured,  or  saw  the  faggots  by  which  their 
bodies  were  to  be  burnt,  would  thoy  allow  the  magistrate 
to  feign  in  mercy  a  confession  for  them. 

Such,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  were  the  attesta- 
tions of  Christian  truth,  and  such  were  the  weapons 
by  which  the  Christians  won  their  battles.  If  we 
believe  in  Providence,  and  believe  that  these  men  taught 
only  what  thoy  had  a  divine  commission  to  teach,  and 
what  in  their  hearts  they  believed  true,  then  have 
we  a  full  explanation  both  of  their  conduct  and  of 
all  its  consequences.  Thoy  began  their  teaching  by 
an  appeal  to  facts  about  which  they  could  not  be 
deceived.  They  made  these  asserted  facts  the  very 
foundation  of  their  whole  system  of  teaching.  If  these 
wore  not  true,  they  were  a  set  of  impostors.  But 
if  we  accept  this  alternative,  what  follows !  We  must 
believe  in  a  systematic  conduct  out  of  all  analogy  with 
what  we  know  of  human  nature,  and  in  a  series  of  con- 
Boquences  that  mock  the  whole  experience  of  history. 
We  must  believe  in  a  consistent  and  long-continued 
series  of  miracles,  moral,  social,  and  historical. 

Gibbon*  has  well  described  some  of  the  secondary 
causes  which,  under  Providence,  led  to  the  propagation 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirt^  c.  xt. 
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and  final  eBtabliBhmeiit  of  Christianity ;  but  his  account 
fiuls  in  aome  of  the  essential  points  of  a  true  and  philo- 
■ophioal  history.  It  gives  us  no  right  conception  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  first  Christians  acted,  and  of  the 
feelings  which  carried  them  on ;  neither  does  it  give  us 
any  knowledge  of  the  grand  simplicity  and  moral  purity 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  To  these  subjects  his 
mind^s  eye  was  dosed,  for  he  was  an  unbeliever ;  and 
to  fortify  his  unbelief,  he  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the 
foUies  and  aberrations  of  the  primitive  Christians.  But 
had  there  been  no  follies  and  strange  delusions  among 
them,  their  religion  would  have  wanted  one  test  of  its 
tmth ;  for  these  were  among  the  things  predicted  in 
the  sacred  records  on  which  Christianity  is  built,  and 
with  which  it  must  stand  or  fall.  He  read  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  a  never-ceasing  curl  upon 
his  lip.  The  demon  of  impurity  haunted  him,  and  the 
liream  of  historic  truth  was  polluted  by  the  taint  of  his 
imagination.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  comprehend  the  moral  purity  of  the  Oospel, 
or  to  do  any  adequate  justice  to  those  men  who  were 
6od'*8  instruments  in  conveying  it  to  mankind.  His 
nst  learning  and  general  fidelity  we  do  not  pretend  to 
deny.  Neither  would  we  affirm  that  he  did  not  do  his 
best  to  put  before  us  the  causes  of  the  spread  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  but  we  do  affirm  that  he  was  morally  and  intel- 
lectually disqualified  from  being  a  good  and  true  historian 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

We  may,  however,  use  Gibbon's  History  for  another 
purpose.      It  may  help  us  to  compare  the  conquests 
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made  by  the  followers  of  Jesus,  with  the  conquests  made 
by  other  men,  during  a  period  of  revolution  and  change 
extending  over  fifteen  hundred  yean. — ^The  victories  of 
Mahomet  were  the  victories  of  a  fierce,  fanatical,  and 
sensual  soldiery  over  nations  weakened  by  a  bad  polity, 
and  too  often  (though  called  Christian)  degraded  by  super* 
8tition.  There  is  nothing  supernatural  in  such  victories 
as  these.  And  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
establishment  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet !  It  has  never 
lent  itself  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in  learning,  sound 
philosophy,  good  polity,  or  civil  freedom.  But  it  has 
desolated  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth ;  and, 
at  this  moment,  its  empire  is  ready  to  crumble  by  its 
owTi  weight,  and  is  upheld  only  by  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  Christian  powers  around  it. — The  victories  of 
Tamerlane  were  still  more  rapid  and  astonishing.  His 
murderous  armies  spread  from  one  side  of  Asia  to 
another  like  a  desolating  wave,  which  at  one  time  threat^ 
ened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  of  Christendom.  But  it 
broke  on  the  shores  of  eastern  Europe,  and  then  rolled 
back  again  and  spent  its  last  fury  in  central  Asia. 
It  was  stayed  by  the  hand  of  God;  for  Tamerlane 
died,  and  no  man  was  raised  up  to  follow  out  his 
conquests. — Or  we  may  take  a  Christian  example  (if 
indeed  it  deserve  to  be  called  Christian),  and  mark  the 
progress  of  the  Crusaders.  All  Europe  seemed,  at  the 
time,  to  be  under  one  great  spasm  of  convulsive  energy, 
and  to  have  its  passions  borne  towards  one  point  of 
maddening  interest.  The  Crusaders  were  as  fieroe,  and 
alas !  often  as  licentious  and  fanatical  as  the  followers 
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of  Mahomet.  They  gained  great  victories  by  the  might 
ct  nombera,  and  by  military  courage  inflamed  by  fana- 
tksifm;  but  they  neither  knew  nor  practised  those 
fenons  of  meroy  and  forbearance  their  religion  should 
have  taught  them.  And  what  followed !  The  tide  of 
eonquest  turned  back  upon  them;  and  in  less  than 
a  century  they  were  driven  out  with  shame  from  that 
Holy  City  they  had  won  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Victories  like  these  have  no  similitude  to  the  great 
moral  conquest  won  by  the  first  followers  of  Jesus. 
Christianity  stands  by  itself  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
Its  beginning,  its  progress,  and  its  continuance,  are  all 
removed  above  vulgar  nature,  and  admit  of  no  explana- 
tion from  the  events  in  the  common  history  of  our  race. 
It  lives  and  flourishes  still,  and  will  live  to  the  end  of  the 
world — the  nurse  of  domestic  happiness,  the  mother  of 
our  peace  and  joy,  the  fountain  of  all  virtuous  resolves, 
the  true  source  of  national  glory :  and  in  the  prophetic 
visions  that  are  unfolded  to  him,  and  in  which  he  firmly 
believes,  the  Christian  historian  can  tell  us  that  the 
gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail  against  the  religion  that 
was  founded  by  his  Saviour. 

The  glowing  words  of  the  older  Prophetic  books,  in 
which  are  prefigured  the  moral  triumphs  of  the  reign  of 
Christ,  have  often  been  put  in  very  painful  contrast  with 
the  present  miseries  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  have 
perhaps  been  the  means  of  leading  some  men  into 
scepticism,  or  a  more  positive  state  of  unbelief.  But 
we  ought  surely  to  make  some  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  poetical  and  figurative  diction  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
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and  in  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
there  is  no  promise  to  the  Church  of  an  exemption  from 
the  social  miseries  that  still  afflict  the  human  familj. 
The  world  is  the  place  where  men  are  trained  and 
proved,  and  not  their  place  of  final  triumph.  Christianity 
was  from  the  first  but  a  remedial  scheme,  and  it  is  so 
still.  Its  triumphs  are  for  another  world.  Human 
nature  is  still  what  it  was  before  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  we  can  have  no  right  claim  to  a  fruition  of  His 
promises,  if  we  accept  not  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  offered  to  us.  If  the  world  practically 
denies  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  has  surely  no 
right  to  point  to  the  existence  of  social  misery  as  an 
argument  against  our  religion.  An  honest  Christian, 
whatsoever  evils  may  surround  him,  never  complains  of 
the  broken  promises  of  his  Saviour ;  and  what  shadow 
of  right  has  any  man,  who  has  not  heartily  accepted 
Christianity  as  his  rule  of  life,  to  complain  that  its 
benefits  are  not  fulfilled  in  his  own  person  t 

But,  after  all,  we  may  afiirm  (with  confidence  from 
the  past,  and  good  hopes  for  the  future)  that  Christian- 
ity has  already  done  much  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
men.  It  has  driven  slavery  from  our  homes ;  not  by 
positive  institution  or  direct  command,  but  by  the  genial 
influences  of  its  pure  morality  and  the  indirect  power  of 
its  doctrines.  It  tells  us,  that  every  son  of  man  is  our 
brother,  and  has  a  right,  not  merely  to  the  best  offices 
of  good-will  and  charity,  but  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
blessings  of  that  religious  truth  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  social  happiness  and  of  our  hopes  of  heaven. 
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If  aoy  natkm  np<m  earth  practically  deny  this  truth,  it 
thereby  denies  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  deserves  not  the  name  of  Christian;  and  under 
whatsoever  form  of  government  it  may  be  held  together, 
and  whatsoever  boast  it  may  make  of  civil  freedom,  it 
knows  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  little  of 
that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  while 
it  nurses  and  maintains  within  its  bosom  the  elements  of 
the  most  deformed  despotism  that  has  ever  afflicted  the 
race  of  man. 

Christianity  has  bound  society  together  by  a  thou- 
sand endearing  links,  that  were  never  felt  before  its 
promulgation.  Monuments  of  charity,  unknown  among 
heathen  men,  have  risen  up  around  us.  Our  domestic 
fabric,  with  all  its  faults,  is  far  more  pure  and  lovely  than 
it  was  in  the  boasted  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Woman  has  now  her  right  place  within  the  world  ;  and 
a  Christian  household  is  the  abode  of  peace  and  love, 
and  the  best  school  of  every  social  virtue.  The  princi- 
ples of  honour  (the  code  of  worldly  men)  have  been 
exalted  and  refined  by  the  indirect  influences  of  our 
religion.  Revenge  and  ambition  are  no  longer  de- 
corated in  poetry,  or  adorned  in  history,  as  they  were 
of  old,  under  the  name  of  virtue.  Religious  wars  have, 
we  trust,  ceased  for  ever.  If  religious  conquests  be 
hereafter  made,  it  must  be  by  the  voice  of  love  and 
persuasion — by  the  weapons  used  by  the  Apostles  of  our 
Saviour.  War,  alas  !  has  not  ceased ;  but  horrible  as 
it  is,  it  is  not  so  horrible  as  it  was  of  old ;  and  it  ends 
not  now  with  the  hopeless  slavery  of  the  vanquished.   It 
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18  denounced  by  all  reasonable  men,  not  merely  aa  the 
frightfal  scourge  of  humanity,  but  aa  the  plague  of  all 
civil  progress,  the  destroyer  of  the  wealth  of  nations, 
and  the  worst  enemy  of  true  philosophy,  of  learning,  of 
science,  and  of  all  those  qualities  that  minister  best  to 
social  happiness  and  national  honour.  The  study  of 
Nature,  and  the  religion  of  Nature  based  upon  that  study, 
are  among  the  appointed  means  of  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend the  will  of  God,  and  to  do  our  duty  here. 
Revealed  religion  has  a  still  higher  aim ;  but  the  two 
religions  are  not  in  conflict.  Christian  philosophy 
loves  not  a  one-sided  and  narrow  creed,  but  embraces 
every  truth,  and  loves  it  for  itself :  for  truth  is  a  mani- 
festation to  the  mind  of  man  of  the  will  of  that 
Almighty  Being  who  made  him  and  redeemed  him,  and 
has  put  before  him  the  means  of  social  happiness  and 
the  hopes  of  future  glory. 

Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  in  one  of  the  Papers  of  his 
Idler^  that  ^^when  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age 
first  congregated  into  the  Royal  Society,  great  expecta- 
tions were  raised  of  the  sudden  progress  of  the  useful 
arts ;  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  near,  when  engines 
should  turn  by  perpetual  motion,  and  health  be  secured 
by  the  universal  medicine;  when  learning  should  be 
facilitated  by  the  real  character,  and  commerce  extended 
by  ships  which  could  reach  their  ports  in  defiance 
of  the  tempest." 

'*  But  improvement  is  naturally  slow.  The  Society 
met  and  parted  without  any  visible  diminution  of  the 
miseries  of  life.     The  gout  and  stone  were  still  painful ; 
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the  grotmd  that  was  not  ploughed  brought  no  harvest ; 
and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes  would  grow  upon  the 
hawthorn.     At  Ust  those  who  were  disappointed  began 

to  be  angry and  the  philosophers  felt,  with  great 

oensibility,  the  unwelcome  importunities  of  those  who 
were  daily  asking,  What  have  ye  dons  f  The  truth  is, 
that  little  had  been  done  compared  with  what  Fame 
had  been  sufiered  to  promise*,^  &c. 

Ninety  years  are  gone  since  these  words  were  writ- 
ten; and  within  that  period  Science  has  brought  to 
li^t  so  many  hidden  powers  of  Nature,  and  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  embellishments  and  comforts  of  life 
that  no  utilitarian  philosopher  now  thinks  of  repeating 
the  scornful  question,  "  What  have  ye  done  V  Could 
Johnson  have  heard  from  the  whisper  of  some  prophetic 
seer,  that  before  a  century  was  over  (although  oranges 
and  grapes  refused  to  grow  upon  the  hawthorn),  fruits 
that  grew  within  the  tropics  would  be  sold  at  the  market- 
stalls  of  London,  and  for  a  price  not  much  above  that 
of  the  common  produce  of  our  orchards— -that  the  gout 
and  stone,  if  not  subdued,  would  be  palliated — that 
operations,  too  horrible  to  be  named,  would  be  performed 
by  the  surgeon'*s  knife  without  one  shriek  of  agony  and 
while  the  patient  was  enjoying  a  pleasant  slumber — that 
commerce  would  be  extended  by  ships  which,  urged 
through  the  sea  by  a  power  they  carried  within  them- 
selves, had  not  to  wait  for  the  fickle  winds,  and  that 
**  they  oould  reach  the  ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempest '*'* 
that  the  very  words  an  author  was  preparing  for  the 

•  The  Idler,  Saturday,  December  22,  1759. 
B.  D.  « 
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London  press  might,  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  be 
s^it  through  the  air  to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and 
there  also  be  set  up  in  tjrpe ;  and  that,  if  he  thought 
fit,  the  author  might  go  down  the  same  day  to  Edin- 
burgh and  correct  for  himself  his  duplicate  proof-sheets 
before  they  went  to  press — had  Johnson  heard  all  this, 
he  would  perhaps  have  thought  that  he  was  listening  to 
a  lying  oracle  ;  but  had  he  believed  the  seer,  he  must 
have  softened  his  complaint — '^that  Science  has  the 
power  of  doing  little  in  comparison  of  what  Fame  had 
been  suffered  to  promise.^ 

Without  indulging  in  any  rash  anticipations,  may 
we  not  derive  good  hopes  from  the  progress  of  physical 
discoveries,  and  still  more  from  the  progress  of  social 
discoveries  and  a  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
believe  that  a  higher  Christian  civilisation  will  gradually 
unfold  itself! — That  men,  before  many  centuries  are 
over,  may,  under  God's  help,  so  heartily  accept  religious 
truth  that  they  may  learn  to  keep  down  the  rebellious 
elements  of  their  nature — that  Christianity,  with  all  its 
high  and  holy  principles  (not  seen  through  the  mists  of 
a  base  philosophy,  or  disturbed  by  the  taint  of  social 
immorality),  may  at  length  triumph  as  it  ought  to  do, 
and  produce  those  glorious  predicted  fruits,  which  will 
be  at  once  its  full  earthly  accomplishment  and  the 
surest  evidence  of  its  truth!  This  may  perhaps  be 
called  a  day-dream;  but  it  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  I 
should  grieve  to  part  with  it. 

In  concluding  this  short  outline  of  the  nature  of 
Christian  Evidences,  I  may  remark,  that  our  religion 
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miift  always  find  antagonists  in  the  pride  and  bad 
passioiui  of  mankind.  During  the  last  century  a  philo- 
sophical Deism  was  put  in  opposition  to  Christianity. 
It  is  not  Deism  now,  but  Atheism,  that  is  to  triumph 
over  the  religion  of  Jesus :  but,  fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  sacred  truth,  the  pantheistic  visions,  at  this  time 
offered  to  the  credulity  of  mankind,  are  as  directly  op- 
posed to  the  first  principles  of  inductive  science,  as 
they  are  to  the  historical  proofs  of  our  religion.  Whether 
the  New  Testament  be  true  or  false,  it  has  not,  when 
taken  collectively,  and  examined  honestly,  the  least 
similitude  to  a  mythical  book. 

St  Luke  wrote  the  book  called  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  we  can  prove,  with  the  force  of  moral 
demonstration,  that  it  is  substantially  a  true  and 
honest  history.  His  Gospel  is  a  compilation ;  but 
he  tells  us  that  he  bad  diligently  sifted  the  accounts 
delivered  to  the  first  Christians  by  the  men  '*  who  from 
the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word;'*  and  that  his  own  history  was  written  for  the 
express  purpose  that  his  Christian  readers  might  know 
the  certainty  of  the  things  wherein  they  had  been  in- 
structed. Keeping  out  of  sight  any  arguments  based 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  and  (for  the 
sake  of  argument)  treating  this  Gospel  as  a  common 
historical  document,  we  have  the  highest  internal  and 
moral  evidence,  that  St  Luke  believed  it  true,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  so  accepted  by  the  early  Christian 
converts  to  whom  (through  the  person  of  Theophilus) 
it  was  first  addressed.     We  can  conceive  it   possible 

u2 
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that  on  some  points  he  might  have  been  misinformed  : 
but  we  cannot  conceive  it  poaeible  that  his  Oospel  could 
have  been  published  as  a  pantheistical  myth. 

Myths  are  the  embellishments  of  an  established 
belief.  The  heroic  traditions  of  the  heathen  world 
may  have  been  partly  true,  and  partly  false :  but  they 
became  gradually  covered  and  obscured  by  mythic  de- 
corations,  when  men  had  fallen  into  the  fooleries  of 
hero-worship.  Hence,  our  old  historical  myths  were 
published  long  after  the  period  of  the  events  and  the 
persons  they  pretended  to  celebrate.  Myths  do  not 
make  a  creed,  but  presuppose  it  and  embellish  it ;  and 
do  not  immediately,  but  gradually,  gain  their  currency, 
as  they  fall  in  with  the  legends  of  a  popular  superstition. 
But  the  Goepel  hiatory  w»  current  during  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  was  circulated  among  men  who  lived  during 
that  time,  and  knew  the  events  described  in  the  history. 
It  ^as  publicly  circulated  among  those  men,  not  to 
support  any  philosophical  theory,  and  to  decorate  a 
popular  belief;  but  without  any  philosophical  theory, 
and  in  spite  of  an  opposing  popular  belief.  It  was  acted 
on,  as  if  it  were  tnie  and  historical,  by  those  who 
proclaimed  it  to  mankind,  and  by  those  who  accepted 
it :  and  on  the  very  strength  of  its  being  true  and 
historical,  and  by  nothing  else,  did  it  undermine  the 
established  and  mythical  religion  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Oospel  has  none  of  the  historical  conditions  of 
a  myth.  Had  the  Apostles  been  a  set  of  dreaming, 
moon  stricken  philosophers,  like  some  of  Hegel's  fol- 
lowers-—deniers  of  a  personal  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
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hettfen  aod  the  earth — deifiers  of  man,  and  the  priests 
of  m  new,  flattering  form  of  hero-worship : — then,  per- 
haps, the  mythioal  hypothesis  of  Strauss  might  have 
had  some  similitade  to  a  reasonable  theory.  But  such 
were  not  the  Apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  such  was  not 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity. 

As  the  Hegelian  philosophy  destroys  the  logical 
foundation  of  all  material  and  scientific  knowledge,  by 
pretending  to  evolve  particular  truths,  independently  of 
experience,  only  out  of  the  general  conceptions  in  the 
mind  of  man ;  so  Strauss,  the  apostle  of  this  philosophy, 
inverts  the  whole  order  of  historical  truth.  According 
to  Strauss,  the  mythical  conception  of  the  Gospel  pre- 
ceded the  historical;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  same 
philosophy,  he  maintains  that  nothing  can  be  higher  in 
nature  than  the  conceptions  formed  in  the  mind  of  man; 
and  that  miracles,  wrought  by  any  power  exterior  to 
man  himself,  are  therefore  impossible.  This  seems  to 
be  the  starting-point  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  what  is  it 
but  Atheism  invested  with  the  cloke  of  transcenden- 
talism to  cover  its  naked  deformity!  We  affirm  in 
reply — that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  form  of  philosophy  among  the  first 
Apostles  out  of  which  a  mythical  Gospel  could  have 
sprung — that  the  first  conception  of  Gospel-truth  was 
historical — and  that  in  no  other  form  was  it  first  be- 
lieved, or  could  have  made  any  progress  among  men. 

It  is  not  true,  but  it  is  historically  false,  that  Chris- 
tianity sprang  up  and  gained  belief,  as  a  mythicized  form 
of  oriental  philosophy :  but  it  is  true,  that  the  simplicity 
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of  Christian  truth  was,  in  aneieiii  taneii  obacpgad  bj 
some  bad  teaohen^  who  defonned  Ha  anrfiwe  bj  an 
inomatation  of  <nri«ital  phfloaopkjr*  And  it  ia  true,  m 
these  days,  that  our  belief  in  the  being  of  a  6od»  the 
best  hopes  that  are  bound  np  amoi^  the  ekmenta  of 
our  moral  nature,  and  the  j^ain  fiMsta  of  hisinrieal 
evidenoe,  are  all  to  be  swallowed  np^  disintegnted, 
re-digesied«  and  sent  out  anew,  as  a  kind  of  fifing 
spawn  upon  whioh  ideal  Panthetm  is  to  inenba&e,  and 
hatch  whatsoever  monstroos  foms  it  pleases.  Ihere 
can  be  no  social  or  practical  wisdom  amoi^  men  while 
schemes  and  fimtastical  visions  of  this  kind  hmrt  may 
currency  among  them.  In  their  license  of  speculation, 
and  in  their  dogmatic  contempt  for  the  more  sober 
conclusions  of  inductive  reason,  as  well  as  for  revealed 
religion,  they  may  boast  their  intellectual  liberty ;  but 
we  may  safely  predict  that  they  will  never  build  any 
lasting  monuments  of  social  wisdom,  or  be  the  true 
friends  of  civil  freedom.  They  may  call  themsdves 
philosophers;  but  by  casting  away  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience they  have  practically  put  themselves  back  into 
a  state  both  of  moral  and  social  childhood. 

One  set  of  opinions  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  through  the  long  discussions  of  this 
Preface.  I  have  contended,  that  all  sound  philosofAy 
begins  by  the  inductive  method,  and  that  we  can  never 
sever  it,  with  safety,  from  its  logical  and  chronological 
history — ^that  we  have  a  proof  of  the  being  of  a 
personal  God  involved  in  the  elements  of  our  nature— 
that  the  exercise  of  a  Creative  power  in  nature  is  not 
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inoredible,  but  certain — ^that  the  exercise  of  a  mira- 
culooB  power  is  not,  therefore,  incredible-— that  we  have 
a  grand  cumulatiYe  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion — that  we  have  a  great  additional 
internal  evidence  from  its  lessons  of  self-denial  and 
its  pure  morality — and  that  we  have  also  a  grand 
external  evidence  for  its  truth  derived  from  the  history 
of  its  propagation,  and  from  its  effects  on  the  ci\dl 
progress  of  mankind. 

Analogy  supplies  us  with  another  important  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  which  ought, 
properly,  to  have  appeared  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
section :  but  it  is  so  distinct  from  all  other  argument-s, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  I  have  re- 
moved it  from  what  might  be  thought  its  more  natural 
place,  and  added  it  as  a  supplement  to  the  preceding 
remarks  on  Christian  Evidences :  and  I  wish  the  reader 
still  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  pretend  not  here  to  give  a 
treatise  on  Christian  Evidences,  but  only  a  series  of 
short  hints,  thrown  out  in  sincerity  and  good-will,  for 
the  student's  guidance ;  and  it  matters  little  in  what 
order  they  are  put  before  him,  if  they  be  only  fitted  to 
^ve  a  true  aim  to  the  conduct  of  his  mind,  in  the  study 
of  the  gravest  questions  that  can  ever  be  submitted  to 
him,  and  on  the  right  determination  of  which  will 
depend  a  great  portion  of  his  social  happiness,  and  all 
the  reasonable  hopes  he  can  ever  have  of  living  here- 
after in  his  Maker's  presence. 
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Arguments  from  Analogy. 

The  Deist  believes  in  a  God  of  Nature.  The  Chris- 
tian  believes  in  the  same  God,  and  admits  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Deist ;  but  he  also  believes  that  God  is  the 
author  of  Revelation.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  look  for 
some  analogy  between  Gk>d*s  dealings  with  man  in  the 
world  of  Nature,  and  his  dealings  with  man  in  the 
system  of  religion  offered  to  our  belief ;  for  experience 
tells  us  that  all  Nature,  so  far  as  we  comprehend  it,  is 
on  a  consistent  plan.  Every  analogy  of  this  kind,  fairly 
made  out,  is  a  positive  argument  for  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  and  may  help  to  win  over  the  Deist  to  the 
side  of  Christian  truth.  Again,  there  are  formidable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  full  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system  of  belief  and  a  rule  of  life.  No  one 
pretends  to  deny  this.  But  if  it  can  be  shewn  by 
analogy,  that  the  same  difficulties  present  themselves 
in  the  religion  of  Nature,  then  may  we  confirm  the 
wavering  Christian ;  for  these  very  difficulties  supply 
him  with  an  analogical  argument  in  favour  of  his  religion. 
And  by  the  same  argument  we  may  perhaps  convince 
the  Deist ;  for  he  cannot,  as  a  consistent  Deist,  rest 
content  among  great  and  unresolved  difficulties;  and 
he  must  either  come  over  to  the  Christian  mde,  or  seek 
his  refuge  in  an  extinction  of  all  inquiry,  or  in  down- 
right Atheism.  But  wo  have  little  to  fear  from  a  pas- 
sive philosophical  scepticism;  and  we  have  nothing  to 
foar  from  Atheism,  for  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of 
man.     It  can  exist,  as  a  negative  form  of  belief,  only  in 
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the  miiid  of  one  who  v)  in  a  state  of  moral  mutilation ; 
and  can  never  (except  indeed  under  8ome  masked  form 
of  Pantheism)  be  dangerous  to  the  public  faith.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  seems  to  be  Butler^s  argument  in  his 
great  work  on  The  Analoffy  of  Religvm  Natural  and 
Bevealed. 

His  argument  is  perhaps  difficult  to  grasp,  from 
the  severe  and  unimaginative,  but  truth-loving  spirit  in 
which  he  has  placed  it  before  the  reader ;  and  I  have 
heard  some  very  able  men  declare  that  they  had  en- 
deavoured, in  vain,  to  feel  the  force  of  It.  Let  me 
then  do  my  best  to  clear  the  way,  and  (without  pre- 
tending to  follow  the  order  of  his  reasoning,  or  to  give 
his  exact  illustrations)  to  sketch  in  a  few  sentences  the 
nature  of  his  argument ;  in  no  fond  hope  of  sati8fying 
the  reader,  but  in  the  honest  hope  of  leading  him  to 
a  patient  study  of  Butler^s  work. 

(1)  Revealed  religion  tells  us  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  Nature  proclaims  the  same  truth:  but  at 
the  time  our  religion  was  published  for  the  acceptance 
of  mankind,  this  great  truth  was  not  commonly  believed 
and  well  understood  even  by  learned  heathens. 

(2)  Revelation  tells  us  that  Ood  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth — that  man  was  the  last  created 
of  Uving  beings — and  that  God  then  rested  from  His 
labours.  Many  learned  heathens  held  that  the  order 
of  nature,  animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  had  been  from 
eternity.  Modem  science  gives  us  the  truest  elements 
of  the  ReUgion  of  Nature,  and  proves  that  the  order  of 
Nature  has  not  been  eternal,  and  that  man  is  a  creature 
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of  the  laflt  and  latest  period.  Scienoe  aho  tdls  us,  that 
since  the  appearance  of  man,  creative  power  in  Nature 
appears  to  have  been  at  rest.  That  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  opening  words  of  the  Book 
of  Oenesis,  we  do  not  deny.  To  bring  them  into  a  literal 
accordance  with  all  the  phenomena  in  the  past  history 
of  Nature  would  imply,  on  our  part,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  past  history  of  Nature ;  but  such  a  know- 
ledge we  have  not.  The  progress  of  science  may  dear 
up  these  difficulties,  and  the  discussion  of  them  has 
no  fit  place  here ;  for  the  argument  from  analogy  can 
only  be  drawn  from  facts  that  are  clear  and  well  esta- 
blished. We  may  however  very  safely  go  one  step 
farther.  There  appear  to  have  been  many  successive 
acts  of  creation  (whether  they  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  opening  words  of  the  Bible,  I  do  not  here  inquire), 
all  on  one  great  organic  plan;  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  successive  conditions  of  the  earth.  If  this 
be  true,  we  have  an  analogical  argument,  not  only  for 
the  prescience  and  power  of  the  Gt>d  of  Nature,  but 
also  for  His  continued  providential  government. 

We  may  go  further  still — we  may  draw  from  the 
natural  histoiy  of  the  earth,  analogical  ai^menta  in 
favour  of  Revelation.  For  if  Ood  have  brought  all 
animated  Nature  into  its  present  condition  by  successive 
acts  of  creation,  which  have  become  incorporated,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  system  of  Nature ;  Why  nuiy  we 
not  suppose  that  he  has  dealt  in  the  same  nuumer 
with  the  moral  part  of  Nature !     Why  nuiy  we  not 
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Boppoie  that  by  extraordinary  acts  of  His  moral  go- 
verament,  (saoh  e.  g.  as  the  supernatural  promulgation 
<^  a  religioiia  and  moral  code)  He  should  in  a  like  man- 
ner deal  with  the  moral  part  of  Nature,  and  bring 
it,  from  time  to  time,  towards  a  higher  grade  of  per- 
fection i 

(3)  Revelation  tells  us  that  God  is  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent.  Nature  proclaims  the  same  great 
tmth.  The  more  our  knowledge  becomes  extended, 
the  firmer  is  our  grasp  and  conception  of  the  existence 
of  universal  law ;  and  law  is  the  natural  expression  of 
God^s  presence.  All  Nature  is  comprehended  in  it,  and 
no  parts  of  Nature  are  exempt  from  subordination  to  it. 
Even  in  those  parts  of  visible  space  which  we  some- 
times speak  of  as  vacuities,  are  the  media  through 
which  countless  material  actions  pass  unceasingly,  and 
thereby  connect  together  and  under  one  system  of 
general  law,  all  parts  of  Nature  animate  and  inanimate. 
All  known  laws  combine  together  in  one  vast  consistent 
plan,  the  archetype  of  which  exists  only  in  the  will  of 
the  Creator. 

(4)  Our  Religion  tells  us  that  the  moral  scheme, 
of  which  we  form  a  part,  is  progressive,  and  does  not 
end  here.  Nature  seems  to  tell  us  the  same  truth. 
Past  Nature  has  been  progressive,  as  we  learn  from 
the  records  of  the  earth.  We  may  then  believe  that 
she  has  reached  no  eternal  resting  point,  but  may  be 
progressive  still.  That  which  is  present  has  sprung  from 
moral  and  natural  laws  impressed  on  Nature  by  the 
power  of  God.  That  which  is  to  come  may  in  like 
manner,  and  in  subordination  to  the  same  controlling 
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power,  spring  from  the  present,  and  be  progressiTe 
BtilL 

(5)  We  may  extend  the  previous  statement — Our 
religion  tells  us  that  the  present  is  a  preparation  and  a 
training  for  something  higher  and  better.  This  truth 
is  shadowed  out  (faintly  it  may  be)  in  the  religion  of 
Nature.  We  see  proofs  of  the  benevolent  and  wise  care 
of  God  in  the  structure  of  our  bodies :  but  we  see 
also  the  sure  marks  of  prescient  and  prospective  wisdom 
and  design.  For  example,  within  the  womb  every  child 
of  man  has  breathed  by  a  single  heart ;  but  during  that 
state  of  being  a  double  heart  was  laid  down  and  per- 
fected by  the  hand  of  Nature.  This  heart  first  begins 
its  appointed  task  when  we  pass  into  the  air :  all  that 
passed  before  was  but  an  organic  preparation  for  a 
new  and  higher  condition  of  existence.  We  may  then 
believe,  on  a  true  analogy,  that  our  moral  existence  here 
is  but  our  moral  childhood,  and  that  if  we  obey  the 
moral  laws  a  prescient  God  has  impressed  on  our  souls, 
we  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  this  moral  preparation  in  a 
new  and  more  glorious  existence.  The  same  truth 
seems  to  be  shadowed  out  (but  perhaps  more  feebly) 
in  the  progressive  development  of  religious  truth,  of 
human  polity,  and  of  art  and  science. 

(6)  Revealed  religion  tells  us  of  a  future  state 
of  being.  This  is  the  grand  truth  of  our  religion,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  no  meaning.  The  religion  of 
Nature  gives  us  a  conception  of  a  future  state  and 
a  longing  for  it ;  but  leaves  the  soul  in  perplexity  and 
doubt.  But  we  do  know  that  all  Nature,  so  far  as  we 
understand  it,  is  on  a  harmonious  and  consistent  plan. 
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If  their  cor  oonoeption  and  desire  of  a  future  state  is  to 
luMre  no  fruition  in  futurity,  then  is  Nature  out  of 
harmony  with  hersdf — Man  loses  one  of  the  elements 
of  his  peaoe  and  happiness — Nations  lose  the  best 
element  of  social  peaoe  and  security.  The  religion  of 
Nature  does  therefore  prepare  us  for  an  acceptance  of 
the  grreat  fundamental  truth  of  revealed  religion. 

(7)  Revealed  religion  tells  us  of  God^s  law  and  of 
ita  penal  sanctions.  Analogy  proclaims  the  same  truth 
in  the  religion  of  Nature.  The  Qod  of  Nature  is  a 
moral  goyemor,  and  deals  throughout  all  Nature  in 
penal  sanctions.  All  society  is  upheld  in  subordination 
to  this  fact,  and  society  is  the  creature  of  God ;  for  it 
18  bnt  the  natural  o&pring  of  the  very  laws  He  has 
impressed  on  His  creatures.  Crimes  and  punishments 
are  words  that  stand  out  in  every  social  code  since  man 
lived  as  a  social  being  on  the  earth.  Misery,  independ- 
ently of  all  human  law,  follows  in  the  train  of  sin  — 
national  degradation  in  the  train  of  national  crimes  and 
offences  against  the  great  moral  laws  of  Nature.  Ana- 
logy is  here  complete,  and  fails  not  in  one  jot  of  its 
fiill  evidence.  What  we  have  said  of  punishments 
may  also  be  said  of  rewards.  They  are  a  part  of  God's 
dealings  here.  We  sow  in  one  season,  we  reap  in  an- 
other. 

(8)  Our  religion  tells  us  that  the  Author  of  our 
being  is  plentiful  in  goodness,  but  it  conceals  not  the 
sterner  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  It  tells  us  that  the 
God  of  Nature  is  a  God  of  vengeance  and  of  justice. 
Nature  abounds  in  merciful  dispensations,  and  we  see 
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among  the  laws  of  Nature  no  mechanism  or  contrivance 
for  securing  physical  misery  or  social  evil.  But  under 
the  government  of  natural  laws  we  do  see  grievous 
eiuunples  of  individual  sufiering ;  and  the  natural  and 
social  punishments  for  violated  laws  are  palpable  and 
terrible.  We  dare  not  therefore  set  up  one  attribute 
of  the  Godhead  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  count  on 
the  mercy  of  Ood  by  extenuating  his  severe  justice. 
On  painful  and  difficult  questions  like  these,  there  is  the 
strictest  analogy  in  the  teaching  of  natural  and  revealed 
Religion. 

(9)  Our  religion  tells  us  that  the  punishment  of 
crimes  and  follies  ends  not  with  their  first  authors,  but 
descends  even  to  remote  generations  of  the  human 
family.  However  harsh  this  may  seem  to  uninstructed 
reason,  it  is  an  unquestionable  law  of  Nature. 

(10)  We  loam  from  Revelation  that  man  is  fallen 
from  the  high  moral  condition  in  which  ho  was  first 
created.  Nature  seems  to  proclaim  the  same  fact : 
for  this,  at  least,  she  tells  us — that  neither  individuals 
nor  societies  ever  reach  that  perfection  which,  as  they 
themselves  allow,  would  best  become  their  moral  attri- 
butes, nor  conform  consistently  to  those  laws  which 
natural  reason  pronounces  to  be  right  and  good.  But 
natural  religion  points  out  no  adequate  remedy  for  the 
frightful  evils  of  society.  Revealed  religion  gives  us 
the  remedy  and  its  proper  sanction. 

(11)  Revealed  religion  tells  us  that  the  evils  of 
society  are  the  very  means  whereby  a  man  is  carried 
through  a  state  of  moral  discipline  and  probation.     The 
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reHgioii  of  Nature  tella  us  that  the  best  and  purest  vir- 
tuoi  of  Boeiety  spring  out  of  the  darkest  and  most  painful 
eonditioDs  of  humanity,  and  that  without  these  condi- 
taooB  the  best  graces  of  moral  life  could  have  no  field  for 
ezeroise,  and  therefore  no  vital  being. 

(12)  The  preceding  analogy  may  be  carried  much 
&rther.  If  we  believe  in  a  Gk>d  of  Nature,  the  evi- 
dences of  religion,  considered  as  matters  of  fact,  are 
credible  if  they  conform  to  the  constitution  of  Nature. 
A  sceptic  may  say,  ''  that  the  proof  of  religion  is 
involved  in  such  difiiculties  as  to  render  it  doubtful ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  be  left  upon  doubtful  evidence.''*  To  this  Butler 
replies,  ^*  that  from  the  constitution  and  course  of  things, 
we  must  in  our  temporal  concerns,  almost  continually, 
and  in  matters  of  great  consequence,  act  upon  evidence 
of  a  like  kind  and  degree  to  the  evidence  of  religion.'" 
..."  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  with  which 
we  are  obliged  to  take  up,  in  the  daily  course  of  life, 
is  scarce  to  be  expressed ;  yet  we  do  not  throw  away 
life  or  disregard  the  interest  of  it,  on  account  of  this 
doubtfulness". . /'The  question  is  not  at  all,  whether 
the  evidence  of  Religion  be  unsatisfactory  to  a  sceptic  ; 
but  whether  it  be,  in  reason,  sufficient  to  prove  and 
discipline  that  virtue,  which  it  pre-supposes.  Now  the 
evidence  (of  Religion)  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  probation ;  how  far  soever  it  is  from  being  satisfac- 
tory for  the  purposes  of  curiosity.*^  And  (as  Butler 
adds)  it  answers  the  purposes  of  probation  far  better 

*  Butler*8  Analogy y  Part  II.  cap.  viii. 


UuQ  H  ooold  do  if  it  wera>M  d 
whelming MUMMwpUaBeemi to mfinze.  W^naUmmd, 
moral,  and  rdigioos  tmth,  demomtntifi^  Umvb  wodd 
be  an  aid  of  pmdenoe  in  mtaai  ooDdne^  of  waiam  ia 
l^paUtiut,  and  of  &ith  in  rdigion.  Ai  thn  tb»  diB- 
oultiea  in  fife,  arinng  out  of  tha  ooom  of  Natom  torn 
an  eoaential  part  of  oar  monl  and  aonal  diNqdnM^^  m 
the  diflSfloltios  in  the  eridenoei  oar  rafigiaa  m^  atfttd 
us  a  Uke  reli|^otu  probaticm.  ^lia  aailogj,  aamm  to 
be  well-foonded.  In  the  dtffieoltiw  of  life  nm*  mm  U 
utterly,  and  are  rained  both  in  their  aooial  and  Mord 
condition.  And  so  it  i«  in  our  rel^ion.  Bat  if  m 
submit  to  our  probation  with  fair  and  honest  minds,  we 
believe  that  God  will  help  our  convictions,  and  turn  them 
into  that  which  religious  men  call  faith. 

(13)  The  whole  scheme  of  our  religion  is  remedial. 
Is  there  any  thing  in  this  oonoeption  oat  of  analogy  with 
God's  dealings  with  us  in  the  natural  world  I  Certunly 
not.  We  might  almost  say  that,  under  Providenoe,  the 
whole  fabric  of  human  knowledge  and  society  is  reme- 
dial. We  toil  to  satisfy  our  wants ;  we  invent  remedies 
for  disease ;  we  frame  laws  against  agression.  In  every 
comer  of  society  we  see  traces  of  our  fallen  condition— 
of  natural  and  moral  evils,  and  of  remedies  to  palliate 
or  remove  them. 

(14)  The  religion  of  Christ  was  only  matured  after 
many  centuries  of  preparation,  was  slowly  received  amoi^ 
men,  and  is  now  but  partial  in  its  visible  benefits.  And 
BO  also  God  deals  with  as  in  the  natural  world.  Dts- 
ooreries,  however  important  to  the  race  of  man,  long 
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remain  concealed,  Bpring  up  gradually,  and  after  they 
are  pabliflhed  are  neither  universally  known  nor  accepted. 
The  discoveries  of  art  and  science,  and  the  best  inven- 
tions of  social  life,  are  all  of  them  examples  in  point.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  surgeon's  knife  (though  used  in 
mercy)  was  a  terror  to  poor  suffering  humanity;  but 
those  terrors,  (thanks  to  the  God  of  Nature  !)  are  now 
almost  passing  away.  Spite  of  the  social  ill  around  us, 
we  may  hope  for  better  times,  when  the  light  of  our 
religion  shall  brighten  the  whole  earth,  and  all  arts  and 
sciences  shall  be  her  willing  handmaids. 

(15)  Our  religion  tells  us  of  a  vicarious  punishment 
undergone  by  Jesus  Christ  in  our  behalf.  It  tells  us 
that  one  man  suffered  for  the  good  of  many — that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  accepted  as  a  sacrifice,  &c.  &c. 
What  was  the  nature  of  Christ's  person,  and  how 
these  benefits  were  brought  to  pass,  are  not  my  present 
objects  of  inquiry.  The  doctrine  alluded  to  has,  as  we 
know  by  experience,  often  been  rejected,  and  considered 
too  hard  to  be  believed  ;  but  this  we  may  assert  respect- 
ing it, — It  is  not  out  of  the  analogy  of  Nature.  What 
is  Nature  but  God's  providential  law  shewn  in  his 
government  of  the  natural  world  1  And  we  have  exam- 
ples, by  thousands,  of  men,  who  on  the  highest  principles 
of  humanity,  have  endured  bodily  loss  and  suffering  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  whole  course 
of  Nature  tells  us  that  we  are  in  the  hourly  fruition  of 
benefits  we  reap  through  the  mediation  of  others,  and 
of  advantages  we  derive  from  the  toils  and  bodily  suffer- 
ings of  others.     Natural  religion  tells  us  that  a  great 
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personal  sacrifice,  made  on  principle  and  for  the  good 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  is  the  most  glorious  example  of 
social  virtue.  Neither  have  we  any  right  to  say,  that 
a  sacrificial  offering  is  abhorrent  from  the  first  principles 
of  natural  religion.  Nearly  all  forms  of  religion,  within 
the  known  periods  of  history,  have  had  their  sacrificial 
ofierings.  Might  we  not  thence  infer  that  such  offerings 
were  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  mind,  and  therefore 
a  part  of  natural  religion!  We  may  however  take 
another  view,  and  perhaps  suppose  that  all  such  offer- 
ings have  been  the  natural  consequences  of  some  common 
tradition.  But  whence  could  this  ancient  tradition  come, 
BO  as  to  gain  so  powerful  and  permanent  an  authority  ! 
The  only  intelligible  answer  to  this  question  seems,  on 
this  view,  to  place  sacrifice  on  divine  authority;  and 
therefore,  so  far,  destroys  the  objection  to  any  doctrine 
implying  a  sacrificial  offering. 

(16)  Our  religion  enjoins  prayer  and  other  spiritual 
duties,  strongly  distinguishing  them  from  ordinary, 
moral,  or  social  duties.  The  religion  of  Nature  en- 
joins the  same,  in  a  language  too  plain  to  be  misun- 
derstood. Prayer  enters  as  one  element  into  all  forms 
of  worship,  however  corrupted.  Oovemment  ought  to 
be  the  shadow  of  God''s  power  on  earth :  and  the  right 
of  petition  is  the  high  privilege  of  a  free  state.  Petition 
is  the  voice  of  all  nature.  In  arguing  from  analogy, 
we  are  forced  to  compare  small  things  with  great :  but 
nothing  is  small  or  great  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  His 
Providence  rules  over  all.  But  it  has  been  said  by  the 
infidel,  God  knows  what  is  for  our  good,  and  His  Pro- 
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▼idenoe  will  secure  it  without  our  asking  for  it ;  and 
He  knows  what  is  for  our  evil,  and  will  not  grant  it 
because  in  ignorance  we  ask  for  it.  This  common-place 
objection  to  the  principle  of  all  prayer  will  not,  for  an 
instant,  bear  the  test  of  analogy,  and  it  utterly  mis- 
represents our  position  in  the  world.  In  subordination 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  we  allow  to  be  wise  and 
good,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  grievous  ills  in 
society ;  and  we  have  the  power  by  our  own  voluntary 
acts  of  greatly  modifying  these  ills,  both  morally  and 
physically :  and  herein  consist  some  of  our  very  highest 
social  duties.  If  in  the  material  world  which  is  go- 
verned by  material  laws,  we  can  by  our  own  voluntary 
works  amend  our  condition — if  we  can  build  cities, 
cultivate  arts,  and  perform  a  thousand  social  and  be- 
neficial acts  in  subordination  to  God*8  physical  laws; 
surely,  on  a  most  just  analogy  we  may  hope  also,  in 
subordination  to  the  immutable  moral  laws  of  God,  by 
our  own  spiritual  acts  in  like  manner  to  amend  our 
spiritual  condition.  A  good  gift  conferred  on  man  as 
a  natural  reward  of  his  own  voluntary  acts,  may  be, 
and  often  is  both  morally  and  socially,  a  far  better 
thing  than  a  good  gift  conferred  on  him  naturally  and 
without  the  intervention  of  his  own  voluntary  acts. 
Prayer,  I  repeat,  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  is  in 
anison  with  the  commands  of  religion;  and  the  com- 
mon objections  against  the  spiritual  act  of  prayer 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  reason  founded  on  analogy. 
Other  objections  to  prayer  resolve  themselves  into  phy- 
sical  fatalism,  and  an   entire   rejection   of  Providen- 
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tial  government.    Analogy  givee  us  a  good  reply   to 
them  all. 

(17)  Religion  teaches  many  things  that  are,  at 
first  sight,  hard  to  be  understood.  She  tells  us  of 
Ood''s  absolute  foreknowledge — of  His  unerring  decrees 
—-of  predestination — election — and  of  particular  na- 
tions set  apart  as  His  favourite  people.  Whatever  may 
be  the  meaning  of  such  declarations  as  these  (and  I 
may  observe  that  they  seem  always  to  be  made  as  the 
Providential  rewards  and  conditions  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience), we  find  them  in  the  Word  of  God.  If  in  the 
pride  of  reason  we  dare  to  cavil  at  them,  Religion  turns 
round  upon  us  and  asks  us — whether  the  potter  hath 
not  power  over  the  clay,  and  whether  he  may  not  make 
one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour!  At 
the  same  time  she  tells  us  not  to  rebel  against  the 
providential  decrees  of  God — to  bow  before  His  throne, 
and  not  to  tax  His  justice.  But  are  these  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  analogies  supplied  by  natural  religion ! 
The  religion  of  Nature  tells  us  that  they  are  not.  The 
physical  laws  of  God  are  of  no  partial  operation ;  but 
under  like  physical  conditions  there  is  not  any  thing 
approaching  to  apparent  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
His  social  and  moral  benefits.  One  society  is  living  in 
barbarism  and  gross  darkness — another,  in  comparative 
happiness,  and  in  the  light  of  religious  knowledge  and 
civil  freedom.  There  is,  then,  no  apparent  equality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  greatest  moral  and  social  bene- 
fits ;  and  in  one  point  of  view  all  these  things  may 
seem  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  consequences  of  stem 
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unbending  laws  ordained  by  the  God  of  Nature.  From 
this  high  point  of  view  they  seem  to  be  contempUted 
in  tho0e  passages  of  Scripture  to  which  I  have  alluded : 
and  we  all  allow  that  in  the  eye  of  God  the  voluntary 
acta  of  men  are  but  as  second  causes  whereby  He  works 
out  the  purposes  of  His  Providence.  But  it  is  certain 
that  man  is  not  permitted  to  contemplate  his  own 
actions  and  their  consequences  from  the  same  high 
point  of  view ;  and  hence  may  arise  some  great  specu- 
lative difficulties  which  we  can  never  entirely  solve.  We 
are,  however,  bound  on  the  highest  reason,  so  to  inter- 
pret the  word  of  Gt>d  as  not  to  bring  one  of  His  attri- 
butes into  conflict  with  another. 

Butler  pretends  not  to  solve  the  difficult  question  of 
moral  necessity;  still  less  does  he  dare,  like  an  ideal 
Pantheist,  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
pretend  to  evolve  all  consequences,  physical  and  moral, 
out  of  his  own  conceptions.  He  takes,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  position  of  a  humble  inductive  seeker  after 
truth.  He  appeals  to  the  actual  course  of  Nature,  and 
tells  us  that  practically  we  are  so  far  free  as  to  be  respon- 
sible for  our  deeds — that  we  experience  within  ourselves 
a  liberty  of  moral  choice,  and  that  we  have  (as  we  know 
by  every  day's  experience)  the  power  of  performing 
actions  which,  under  the  God  of  Nature,  contribute  to 
our  social  happiness  or  misery — that  practically  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  question  before  us. 

St.  Paul,  speaking  with  authority,  tells  us  the  same 
truth  in  many  exhortations,  and  in  almost  every  form 
of  written  language.      If  we  are  weak,  we  are  told 
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natural  and  revealed  religion.  We  know  there  aro 
other  worlds,  but  what  moral  connexion  we  may  have 
with  them  ia  utterly  concealed  from  U8.  In  Nature 
many  things  are  concealed  from  us,  and  ^^  we  know  but 
in  part ;"  for  our  knowledge  is  limited  by  the  narrow 
conditions  of  our  being.  Enough  has  been  already  said 
cm  this  subject.  By  what  analogy  have  we,  then,  any 
right  to  expect  that  in  the  scheme  of  Providence 
bearing  on  our  moral  condition  in  futurity,  our  light 
should  be  altogether  clear,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
left  untold !  But,  thanks  to  the  Grod  of  all  worlds !  our 
moral  light  is  clear  so  far  as  He  has  revealed  Himself. — 
Our  knowledge  is  co-ordinato  with  our  condition-^our 
duties  are  plainly  set  before  us, — and  our  hopes  are 
built  upon  the  ^^rock  of  ages.**^ 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  great  argument  from 
analogy.  Different  illustrations  of  it  will  offer  them- 
selves to  different  persons,  in  conformity  with  their 
habits  of  thought :  for  the  argument,  like  that  which 
is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  final  causes,  may  be 
carried  through  all  parts  of  Nature,  and  the  pursuit  of 
it,  to  say  the  very  least,  is  a  salutary  moral  exercise. 

Arguments  drawn  from  analogy,  like  those  of  which 
I  have  given  a  feeble  outline,  can  produce  no  impression 
on  such  men  as  Hume  and  Strauss.  But  what  do  men 
such  as  these  give  us  in  return !  Hume's  philosophy  is 
sceptical,  and  leads  us  to  doubt  of  every  thing,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  Strauss^  philosophy  is  pantheistical, 
and  discards  the  best  evidence  of  inductive  truth.  It 
turns  all  our  religion  into  a  phantasm,  and  all  its  his- 
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torieal  documents  into  a  fable.  Yet  these  documents 
were  not  circulated  as  a  mythical  invention.  They  were 
wo?en  into  the  facts  of  true  history ;  they  were  believed ; 
they  were  acted  on ;  they  produced  the  greatest  revo- 
lution in  the  history  of  the  human  race;  they  are 
believed  still  as  true  historical  realities ;  and  that  belief 
has  directly  or  indirectly  affected  the  fortunes  of  all 
civilized  men,  and  mingled  itself  with  the  noblest  and 
the  firmest  development  of  their  social  institutions. 
We  cannot  surrender  our  belief  in  the  sanctifying  and 
exalting  realities  of  religion,  to  a  baseless,  atheistical, 
and  unpractical  philosophy. 

What  has  been  stated  in  this  Preface  on  the 
nature  of  Christian  Evidence  is  not  addressed  to  one 
who  has  studied  his  religion,  and  heartily  taken  it  as 
his  rule  of  life ;  but  rather  to  one  who  is  still  on  the 
threshold  of  the  subject,  and  is  stumbling  among  ap- 
parent difficulties.  To  such  a  one  the  argument  drawn 
from  analogy  may  be  of  the  deepest  value.  So  much 
I  may  say  from  the  remembrance  of  my  own  difficulties 
in  early  life.  Thousands,  I  am  certain,  have  gained 
both  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  health  by  the 
study  of  Butler ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  there 
never  was  but  one  person  who  was  morally  injured  by 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  great  historical 
knowledge,  of  a  severe  logical  mind,  and  apparently  of 
a  stem  natural  temper.  In  early  life  he  became  a  Deist. 
But  little  satisfied  in  this  belief,  he  studied  Butler'^s 
Analogy ;  and  finding,  during  this  study,  the  same  or 
analogous  difficulties  in  natural  and  revealed  Religion, 
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he  rejected  them  botli,  and  became,  through  the  rest  of 
his  life,  an  unflinching  Atheist.  There  are  strange 
moral  anomalies  in  human  nature,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.     We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  example. 

As  a  general  conclusion  from  the  previous  details 
of  this  Preface,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  Religion  has 
much  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  the  progress  of 
physical  discovery,  so  long  as  it  is  carried  on  in  that 
humble  inductive  spirit  which  shines  through  the  works 
of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  the  history  of  our 
University.  But  woo  to  the  University  of  Cambridgo 
if  she  turn  aside  from  this  spirit ! — if  she  try  to  put 
down  the  God  of  nature,  and  set  up  for  worship  His 
creature  man — if  she  give  not  to  faith  what  belongs 
to  faith,  while  she  gives  to  reason  what  belongs  to 
reason — if  she  be  not  ready,  at  all  cost,  to  fight  the 
battles  both  of  faith  and  reason — believing  that  the 
God  of  Nature  is  the  God  of  Revelation,  one  and  un. 
changeable — believing  that  He  is  the  God  of  all  truth — 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  faith  believing  that  to  ex- 
tend the  domain  of  truth  (in  whatsoever  form  she  may 
present  herself)  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  our 
Maker,  and  to  do  His  will.  This  is  no  bigoted  or 
narrow  creed ;  it  is  the  faith  of  every  Christian  phi- 
losopher. 
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^  2.  JRseetU  Changes  in  the  University  CotMrse — Mo- 
dem Science  of  Cambridge — Philosophical  Society — 
Modem  external  improvements — Moral  and  social 
character  of  the  Students^  <$-<?. 

The  reader  who  haa  gone  through  the  preceding 
pages  may  perhaps  have  complamed,  that  the  criticism 
on  The  Vestiges  of  Creation  is  too  long,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  other  discussions  of  the  Preface.  But  that 
Work  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  ;  partly  from  the 
good  language  and  positive  form  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  perhaps  still  more  from  the  novelty  of  its  conclu- 
sions. For  the  Author  (apparently  without  seeing  the 
end  of  his  philosophy)  has  been  the  first  to  put  material 
Pantheism,  decked  in  a  good  English  dress,  before  the 
readers  in  this  country.  He  has  also  written  A  Sequel 
to  the  VestigeSy  to  which  no  formal  reply  has  yet  been 
given.  I  was  therefore  constrained  to  notice  this  Au- 
thor^s  two  Works  in  some  detail;  and  through  them 
I  have  been  led  to  my  main  object :  viz.  to  expose  to 
our  Undergraduates  the  mischief  of  modern  pantheistic 
doctrines  when  applied  to  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
questions.     With  all  these  subjects  I  have  now  done"^. 

*  Several  months  after  this  section  was  written,  and  when  a  con- 
sidermble  part  of  the  Preface  was  printed,  I  received  a  copy  of  The  Foot" 
Rrinis  of  the  Creator,  by  Hugh  Miller,  (London,  1849).  This  work 
(which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  reader),  is  written  with  the  Author*s 
weU-known ;  graphic  power,  and  contains  many  original  and  admirable 
details  respecting  the  Fishes  of  the  Old  red  sandstone,  which  will  com- 
pel me  to  abridge,  and  almost  suppress,  one  of  the  Notes  (No.  III.)  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Appendix. — Mr.  Hugh  Miller  also  attacks,  with 
very  great  skill,  many  of  the  false  positions  taken  up  by  the  Author  of 
The  FesHffee.  Had  these  Foot-Prints  appeared  sooner,  I  might  have 
abridged  the  early  sections  of  this  Preface,  and  made  them  less  open  to 
the  criticism  aUuded  to  in  the  opening  words  of  this  section. — See  the 
SuppUmmU  to  the  Appendix^  No.  IX. 
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The  present  Hection  of  the  Preface  is  no  longer  addressed 
to  the  Undergraduates  and  other  resident  Members  of 
the  University ;  but  to  persons  who,  although  absent 
from  us,  take  some  interest  in  our  system  of  teaching, 
and  are  anxious  for  our  honour  and  well-being. 

The  remarks,  in  the  following  Discourse,  on  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  studies  of  the  University,  have, 
I  rejoice  to  say,  a  far  less  exact  application  to  our 
system  now  than  they  had  in  the  year  1832.  The 
two  great  Works  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
on  the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  are  now  a  part  of  our  stock-literature;  and 
these  Works,  together  with  his  Lectures  on  the  Moral 
Sciences,  are  telling  year  by  year  on  Cambridge  studies. 
On  this  subject  I  can  speak  with  some  confidence ;  for 
I  have,  during  the  last  four  years,  taken  a  part  in 
the  Fellowship-Examinations  of  the  College  in  which 
I  live ;  and  I  have  found,  not  without  sentiments  of 
surprise  and  admiration,  that  some  of  our  younger 
sons  have,  in  addition  to  our  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical course,  shewn  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic  and  other  kindred  works,  of  the  best 
British  metaphysical  authors  of  the  last  century,  and  of 
the  bold  and  novel  speculations  of  the  modem  Qerman 
School. 

But,  during  the  past  year  a  great  addition  has  been 
made  to  our  regular  Academic  course,  which  will,  in  its 
season,  produce  much  good  fruit,  if  it  be  followed  out 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun.  And  that  it  will 
be  followed  out,  wo  cannot  permit  ourselvaB  to  doubt : 
for  we  have  at  our  head  a  Chancellor  who  ii  young  and 
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full  of  hope,  and  has  the  prospect  under  Providence  of 
a  long  life  before  him.  His  {)08it]on,  by  the  side  of 
the  Throne,  most  in  itself  give  him  a  great  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  he  has  a  better  and  far  higher  influence  from 
his  private  virtues,  and  from  the  large  and  liberal  views 
he  has  taken  of  the  great  objects  of  science,  and  of  the 
social  duties  of  scientific  men.  I  can  therefore  speak  of 
the  future  only  in  the  words  of  good  hope.  Some  men 
fear  that  our  old  and  severe  intellectual  discipline  may 
suffer  by  these  contemplated  changes.  Had  I  partaken 
of  these  fears,  and  believed  that  our  stem  mathematical 
studies,  which  ever  since  Newton  lived  amongst  us  have 
been  the  glory  of  Cambridge,  would  descend  from  their 
high  place,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Graces  last 
year  passed  by  the  Senate,  I  should  then  have  been 
almost  willing  to  cross  England  barefoot  to  record 
my  vote  against  them.  But  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
(h>m  this  quarter.  Our  highest  prizes  will  still  be 
carried  off  by  those  who  reap  their  honours  in  the 
Mathematical  and  Classical  fields. 

There  is  a  social  character  in  true  knowledge.  Art 
and  imagination,  science  and  learning,  freedom  and  wise 
polity,  all  flourish  best  together.  One  material  science 
is  not  in  conflict  with  another ;  but  all  of  them  flourish 
best  when  all  of  them  are  called  into  their  fullest  activity 
and  most  vital  energy,  and  are  all  moving  on  side  by 
side.  It  is  not  excessive  activity,  but  an  unhealthy  death- 
like stagnation,  that  is  the  bane  of  an  Academic  body 
like  our  own.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology.  Botany, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  other  Natural  Sciences 
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(now  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  Cambridge  course, 
and  the  subjects  of  Academic  honour),  may  all  flourish 
well  together,  and  assist  rather  than  retard  the  work 
of  the  mathematician.  Some  of  them  may  indeed  sug- 
gest, and  already  have  suggested,  new  problems  to  the 
mathematician  which  he  alone  can  solve.  And  he  may 
be  encouraged  and  cheered  in  his  severe  and  sometimes 
solitary  toils  by  the  active  sympathy  of  those  around 
him ;  for  they  know  that  he  alone  comprehends  a  lan- 
guage more  powerful  and  logical  than  they  are  permitted 
to  use — that  he  can  express  from  Nature  truths  which 
to  themselves  are  inaccessible — and  that  he  has  been 
taught  to  wield  implements  of  all  others  the  most 
potent  in  the  higher  provinces  of  physical  discovery. 

Again,  our  Academic  training  is  for  the  many,  and 
not  for  the  few  who  reach  a  very  high  grade  of  know- 
ledge in  exact  science.  These  men  indeed  may  require 
support  and  encouragement  such  as  the  University  can 
give  them ;  but  they  are  soon  above  all  common  rules 
of  teaching,  and  stand  not  in  any  need  of  them.  But 
we  know  well  that  there  are  many  among  our  students 
who,  without  any  power  even  of  comprehending  the 
higher  abstractions  of  exact  science,  may  be  encouraged 
to  seek  for,  and  may  gain  distinction  in  a  ^'  Moral 
Tripos,*^  such  as  is  now  instituted,  which  comprehends 
Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  General  Jiuris- 
prudence,  the  Laws  of  Engand,  and  Modem  History. 
Surely  a  field  like  this  is  wide  enough ! 

I  wish  however  to  confine  my  present  remarks 
to  the  physical  sciences :  and  it  is  by  no  means  true, 
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thftt  a  man  who   is   by  nature  little  fitted  to  gain 
distinction   from   the   study   of   Mathematics,   cannot 
tberefore  profit  by  a  less  severe  attention  to  other 
Btodies  that  are  based  on  observation  and  experiment, 
or  exercise  the  powers  of  philosophical  arrangement. 
There  is  no  such  limitation  in  the  faculties  of  man ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  produce  good  intellectual  food  for 
all  our  sons ;  and  if  they  make  good  progress,  even  in 
what  we  regard  our  more  humble  and  less  exact  studies, 
to  give  them  a  commensurate   reward  and  a  public 
honour.     Such  rewards  we  hope  to  give  them  in  our 
new  •*  Tripos  of  Honour*'  for  their  good  progress  in  the 
Natural  Sciences.     These  are  the  principles  on  which 
we  have  acted,  and  we  live  in  good  hopes  for  the  future. 
But  whatever  changes  we  may  make,  from   time 
to  time,  in  our  Academic  studies,  wo  must  not  expect 
too  much  from  them.     Indolence  and  caprice,  folly  and 
bad  passion,  we  shall  still  have  to  fight  against.    Human 
nature  will  remain   the  same  with   all  its  attendant 
infirmities.     We  cannot  teach  our  sons  to  be  profound 
in  everything.     All  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  a  good 
wide  field  for  study,  and  to  encourage  them  to  active 
labour,  now  in  their  intellectual  seed-time,  so  that  they 
may  become  well  informed  in  those  subjects  of  whole- 
some learning  that  are  within  their  capacity.    If  we  try 
for  more  than  this,  we  shall  fail  utterly ;   we  shall  only 
be  teaching  our  sons  to  shew  the  glittering  surface  of 
knowledge  without  its  true  solidity ;  and  then  it  may  be- 
come little  better  than  gold-leaf  that  is  only  fit  to  cover 
a  toy. 
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Above  all,  we  are  to  press  on  the  belief  of  our  sons 
that  all  parts  of  Nature — religious,  moral,  social,  and 
material — are  one  great  connected  system,  of  which  no 
one  part  can  flourish  effectually  without  the  rest.  We 
must  teach  them  the  sanctity  and  severity  of  Truth  ; 
that  if  she  conceal  herself  from  us,  it  is  only  that  we 
may  seek  her  out ;  and  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
approach  her,  but  by  the  lessons  of  treasured  knowledge, 
by  the  light  of  experience,  and  by  the  honest  use  of  all 
those  helps  the  Ood  of  Nature  has  put  within  our 
hands.  If  we  neglect  these  lessons,  which  have  long 
formed,  and  under  God'^s  blessing  ever  will  form,  a  part 
of  the  teaching  of  this  University,  we  then  leave  our 
cable  and  our  compass,  and  soon  may  drift  away  in 
"  the  ship  of  fools'*''  into  the  wide  ocean  of  hypothesis ; 
and  there  among  the  fantastic  visions  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy we  may  make  a  wreck  of  all  our  principles  of 
common  sense  and  solid  reason,  and  of  all  our  sober 
hopes  of  future  good. 

Our  best  hopes  for  the  future  good  of  Cambridge 
depend  on  its  past  and  present  history.  Our  new 
Academic  regulations  are  not  experiments  to  restore 
a  suspended  animation,  but  proofs  of  active  vitality — 
new  voluntary  labours,  taken  up  by  those  who  laboured 
hard  before.  We  are  not  so  much  striving  to  change 
our  system,  as  to  improve  our  mechanism,  and  to  apply 
stronger  motives  to  those  who  come  to  our  seats  of 
learning.  My  own  knowledge  of  Cambridge  reaches 
back  over  a  period  of  forty-five  years.  During  the  whole 
of  that  period  annual  lectures  have  been  given  by  our 
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ProfeMOfS  on  most  of  the  subjects  of  natural  science 
abofe  enumerated,  and  now  we  have  annual  courses  of 
ketiires  on  every  one  of  them ;  and  to  this  list  I  must 
add  two  old  and  effective  courses  of  lectures^-one  course 
on  the  philosophical  principles  of  machinery — another 
on  experimental  illustrations  of  the  higher  branches  of 
physics.  We  have  now  also  public  lectures  on  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages.  When  I  was  a 
yoong  man  the  Professors  of  these  tongues  were  all 
nlent.  The  same  might  be  said  of  two  out  of  our  three 
Professors  of  Divinity.  They  had  important  duties  to 
perform,  to  which  they  were  then  and  to  which  they 
are  stilK  bound ;  but,  in  addition  to  such  duties,  they 
aO  now  read  public  lectures  to  good  and  earnest  Classes 
of  young  men.  I  need  not  here  repeat  what  has  been 
wud  of  the  moral  and  metaphysical  lectures  of  the 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  which  form  an  entiroly  new 
part  of  our  Academic  Course.  Facts  such  as  these  are 
not  given  for  the  information  of  the  resident  members 
of  the  University.  They  stand  not  in  need  of  informa- 
tion ;  but  this  Preface  may  perhaps  meet  the  eyes  of 
some  who  have  little  knowledge  of  our  cycle  of  study. 

If  all  this  be  true,  some  one  may  perhaps  ask  us, 
Why  was  there  any  need  for  new  legislation?  Wo 
reply  that  the  Spirit  of  our  legislation  is  not  new :  we 
do  but  strengthen  our  old  laws  by  giving  new  and 
honourable  motives  for  their  better  observance.  One 
who  is  merely  seeking  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  without 
aiming  for  a  place  in  our  list  of  Honours,  will  here- 
after be  called  upon  for  a  certificate,  not  only  that  he 
B.  D.  y 
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has  Attended  to  his  College  datiesi  and  wtwftftd  those 
to  whom  he  is  more  immediately  responaUe  while  he 
is  an  Undei^graduate;  but  abo  that  he  has  atteoded 
one  or  more  oourses  of  puUio  ProlcorisI  Leetams 
in  the  natural  and  moral  seienees.  Surely  thk  is  not 
too  muoh  for  us  to  ask ;  and  it  is  notorious  that,  dntioi; 
past  years,  multitudies  of  young  men  have  obtained 
their  Degrees  in  Arts  (after  going  through  the  neoessaiy 
routine  of  private  and  Cdlege  tuition)  without  ever 
having  attended  the  leotures  of  a  siii|^  Umvenity 
Professor.  I  have  known  many  good  men  who  in  aftsr 
life  have  lamented  this  great  oversight  of  their  under- 
graduato  years*. 

But  we  have  done  much  more  than  this.  Our 
Undergraduates  are  now  not  merely  invited  to  a  vo- 
luntary attendance  on  our  cycle  of  material  and  moral 
sciences,  but  are  encouraged  and  urged  on  to  such 
studies  by  the  hopes  of  academical  distinction,  and  the 


*  The  Undergraduates  are  compelled  to  attend  the  Ck>llege  Liecturca, 
given  daily  by  the  Tutors  and  their  Assistanu ;  but  these  persons  are  not 
officers  of  the  University.  The  Professors  are  Officers  of  the  UniTcndty, 
and  their  Lectures  are  addressed  to  our  whole  collective  body :  but  before 
the  passing  of  the  Graces,  alluded  to  above,  no  Undergraduate  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  number  of  Law  and  Medical  Students)  were  directly 
compelled  to  attend  any  Professor's  Course.  Indirectly,  however,  some 
of  them  were  compelled  to  attend  a  theological  course  :  for  most  of  onr 
Bishops  required,  from  the  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  a  certificate  of 
such  attendance  from  one  of  our  Divinity  Professors.  Our  Professor  of 
Physic  (on  the  authority  of  a  Grace)  required  from  the  Medical  Students, 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  a  Medical  Degree,  a  Certificate  of  their 
having  attended  the  Lectures  given  by  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Che- 
mistry, and  Botany.  I  take  no  notice  here  of  the  very  extensiTe  system  of 
private  Tuition  now  going  on  in  Cambridge;  because  it  forms,  Uieo- 
reticaUy,  no  part  of  our  Academic  Course,  and  cannot  easily  be  Inoogfat 
within  the  legislation  of  the  Senate. 
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promiseB  of  public  reward.  Surely  this  is  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction  !  It  is  an  improvement  in  our  system 
— an  academical  reform — but  not  an  organic  change 
and  a  revolution.  We  have  the  same  mechanism  we 
had  before ;  but  we  have  braced  it  up  anew,  and  it  may 
we  trust  hereafter  work  well  under  a  higher  pressure. 

Since  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  our  numbers 
are  more  than  double  what  they  were  before;  and, 
speaking  of  our  mathematical  studies,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  without  boasting,  that  since  that  time  a  good 
spirit  has  been  alive  amongst  us.    Thirty  years  are  gone 
since  the  first  formation  of  the  CambridgB  Philosophieal 
Society;  and  in  the  Transactions  of  that  body  (which 
are  a  good  record  of  the  severe  labours  of  Cambridge 
men)  there  is  hardly  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  great  Mathematicians  of  Europe  that 
is  not  discussed  in  original  papers  of  very  great  value. 
All  the  powers  of  high  analysis  have,  in  our  Transac- 
tions, been  brought  to  bear  on  the  most  severe  and 
knotty  questions  of  physics: — such,  for  example,  as  the 
theory  of  light  and  electricity — the  theory  of  undula- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  great  practical  question  of 
the  movement  of  the  tidal-waves — the  planetary  per- 
turbations—  the  figure  and  internal  structure  of  the 
earth — the  theory  of  sound — and  many  other  prac- 
tical  applications    of  profound  mechanical   philosophy. 
Nor  has  analysis,  as  an  implement  of  pure  reason,  said 
without  any  reference  to  its  immediate  use  or  appli- 
cation, been  overlooked  by  our  younger  members.     It 
continues  to  be  pushed  beyond  its  former  limits^  awd 
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it  carries  its  reward  in  the  delights  of  discovery,  and 
the  enjoyment  flowing  from  the  pure  unmixed  love 
of  truth ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  its 
future  application  to  the  business  of  life  and  the  prac- 
tical good  of  our  fellow-men We  need  only  men- 
tion the  names  of  Gumming,  Christie,  Clark,  Uerschel, 
Babbage,  Whewell,  Henslow,  Jenyns,  Willis,  Power, 
Lubbock,  Airy,  Challis,  Miller,  Hopkins,  De  Morgan, 
Murphy,  Eamshaw,  Kelland,  CBrien,  Ellis,  Cayley, 
Green,  Stokes,  and  many  others — all  of  whom  were 
trained  amongst  us,  have  partaken  of  our  honours, 
and  been  contributors  to  our  Transcuiians — and  we  do 
enough  to  justify  what  I  have  said  of  the  philosophical 
spirit  that  has  animated  our  University  for  the  last 
thirty  years.* 

Two  great  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy  have, 
within  that  period,  been  made  by  Cambridge  men :  and 
it  deserves  remark,  that  these  two  are  the  only  great 
discoveries  in  physical  astronomy  made  by  Englishmen 
since  the  days  of  Newton.  I  here,  of  course,  allude  to 
Professor  Airy"*s  discovery  of  the  long  period  of  per- 
turbation in  the  Earth's  orbit  by  the  action  of  the 
planet  Venus  ;  and  to  Mr  Adams'^s  theoretical  discovery 
of  a  new  planet  external  to  Uranus.  Both  these  dis- 
coveries were  made  after  enormous  labour,  long  con- 
tinued, and  directed  by  consummate  mathematical  skill. 
The  former  gave  a  new  element  towards  the  perfection 
of  those  Solar  Tables  that  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
scientific  navigator.    The  latter  was,  perhaps,  the  most 

*  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  No.  X. 
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striking  result  ever  brought  out  by  the  application  of 
Mialysifl,  and  shewed  us  the  perfection  and  the  certainty 
of  a  good  mathematical  deduction  from  an  acknow- 
ledged principle  in  physics. 

Tn  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Queen  Anne 
visited  this  University;  and,  after  dining  in  the  Hall 
of  Trinity  College,  conferred,  at  a  public  academic 
levee,  the  honour  of  Knighthood  upon  Newton — a 
man  (I  need  not  tell  the  reader)  whose  name  stamps  a 
glory  upon  Cambridge,  and  who,  by  his  labours,  changed 
the  whole  face  and  form  of  natural  science.  In  1847^ 
our  present  Sovereign,  whose  presence  amongst  us  was 
greeted  with  our  loudest  and  most  heartfelt  expressions 
of  loyalty  and  affection,  came  hither  to  grace  and  honour 
the  Installation- visit  of  Prince  Albert ;  and  after  a 
similar  festivity,  and  at  a  similar  academic  levee,  the 
honour  of  Knighthood  was  offered  to  Mr  Adams  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  most  striking  astronomical 
discovery  that  had  been  made  by  any  Englishman  since 
the  days  of  Newton.  On  the  same  occasion.  Sir  John 
Herschel  presented  to  our  royal  and  youthful  Chancellor 
a  noble  intellectual  offering — the  first  bound  copy  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
during  five  successive  years,  and  The  Completion  of  a 
Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  visible  heavens, 
commenced  in  1825.  This  work  abounds  in  the  proofs  of 
mathematic  skill  and  high  inventive  power,  is  some- 
times animated  by  a  spirit  of  bold  but  chastened  spe- 
culation, and  contains,  out  of  all  comparison,  the  most 
astonishing    record    of   new   Astronomical   phenomena 
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that  is  found  in  the  Ekigliah  tongue.  None  of  these 
facts  are  unknown  to  Cambridge  men ;  but  they  may 
not  be  fully  known  to  every  one  who  may  read  this 
Preface :  and  they  prove  what  I  am  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  the  reader — that  the  genius  of  Newton'^s 
philosophy  has  not  departed  from  that  corporate  body 
in  which  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  wherein 
he  made  all  his  immortal  discoveries. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  men  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  little  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  beyond  their  names, 
to  undervalue  the  labours  of  the  Mathematician,  and  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  kind  of  drudge  who  deals  only  with 
numbers,  and  tabulates  the  results  obtained  by  the 
operations  of  a  higher  and  more  inventive  intellect.  In 
one  sense  this  opinion  may  be  true ;  but  in  another  it 
is  not  merely  narrow  and  inadequate,  but  it  is  positively 
false.  It  is  true,  that  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
circle  of  human  science  there  is  a  dark  region  no  one 
can  enter  without  the  light  of  experiment.  The  per- 
formance of  this  task  is  like  a  voyage  to  a  new  and 
unexplored  country ;  but  when  a  new  land  is  discovered 
our  task  is  not  done.  The  discovered  country  must 
bo  colonized  and  cultivated  and  brought  under  the 
administration  of  wise  and  good  laws,  or  it  will  continue 
barbarous  and  unproductive.  A  mathematician  is  well 
employed  in  tabulating  results,  and  bringing  them  into 
symmetry ;  but  bis  labour  ends  not  here.  Every  new 
result  in  experimental  science  is  based  on  some  acknow- 
ledged principle,  and  can  only  find  its  place  as  a  scientific 
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trath  by  being  brought  to  bear  on  some  Boientific  hypo- 
thesis: and  it  often  happens  that  a  mathematician  is, 
of  all  men,  best  able  to  follow  out  the  consequences  of 
an  hypothesis,  and  thereby  to  test  its  truth.  He  both 
urges  on  and  directs  the  labours  of  the  experimentalist. 
He  can  confirm  the  experimentalist  where  he  is  right, 
and  can  check  him  where  he  is  wrong,  and  thereby  direct 
him  either  to  new  and  better  experiments,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  a  better  grounded  hypothesis  that  may  end  in  a 
sound  theory.  This  was  the  logic  that  guided  Newton's 
long  life  of  discovery;  and  while  this  spirit  rules  amongst 
us,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  wild  visions  and 
transcendental  dreams  that  have  sometimes  been  the 
clog  and  disgrace  of  modem  science.  The  stern  logic 
of  mathematics  gives  us  then  both  an  excellent  physical 
and  moral  training ;  and  its  good  effects  are  not  merely 
seen  among  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  abstruse 
investigations  of  exact  material  science,  but  sometimes 
also  among  men  who  go  out  into  the  world  and  perform 
their  appointed  tasks  in  the  Senate,  at  the  Bar,  and 
in  all  the  busy  and  bustling  walks  of  life.  I  need  not 
quote  examples:  the  fact  is  notorious,  and,  I  believe, 
undisputed. 

It  is  not,  I  repeat,  in  tabulating  the  results,  or  in 
testing  the  general  conclusions  of  empirical  science,  that 
the  value  of  mathematical  studies  is  best  exemplified. 
Every  general  principle  in  physics  involves  a  multitude 
of  particular  consequences ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  most  recondite  and  valuable  consequences  of  a 
general  principle  can,  from  their  very  nature,  be  acces- 
sible to  no  man  living  but  a  profound  mathematician. 
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In  such  a  condition  of  knowledge,  experiuieuUd  and 
inductive  skill  may  for  a  time  lose  their  first  pre-emi- 
nence ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  deductive  science,  aided 
by  all  the  resources  of  mathematical  invention,  that  we 
can  hope  for  great  discoveries. 

La  Place  did  not,  I  believe,  establish  any  new 
mechanical  principles,  and  ho  never  made  so  much  as 
one  good  astronomical  observation :  but  he  spent  his 
life  in  drawing  new  and  great  discoveries  out  of  old 
established  principles.  The  great  astronomical  cycles 
which  he  discovered  are  not  objects  of  sense,  but  of 
pure  reason,  and  require  many  thousand  years  for 
their  accomplishnicnl :  but  they  are  as  certain,  and  are 
as  fully  establislied,  as  any  facts  of  direct  observation  or 
experiment.  They  are  facts  of  positive  demonstration, 
dciluced  from  the  law  of  gravitation ;  but  the  law  itself 
never  could  have  been  reached  or  comprehended  without 
observation  and  experiment.  We  confound  not  the 
discoveries  of  pure  reason  with  the  discoveries  brought 
out  by  experiment ;  but  we  affirm  that  in  all  physical 
reasoning  the  two  are  bound  together,  and  that  the 
former  cannot  have  any  existence  without  the  latter. 
Deductive  discoveries  have  however  always  held  a  very 
high  grade  of  honour ;  and  La  Place  was,  by  common 
consent,  allowed  the  highest  place  among  the  scientific 
men  of  his  great  country.  Deductive  discoveries  are 
not  le8s  true,  because  they  are  not  experimental :  and 
they  are  often  more  noble  (and,  it  may  be,  more  useful) 
than  discoveries  that  are  experimental ;  for  they  are  the 
crowning  fruits  of  a  severe  logic,  and  of  the  very  highest 
and  most  laborious  efforts  of  pure  reason. 
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It  would  ill  become  me  to  dwell  long  on  the  prac- 
tical api^ication  of  mathematics,  and  I  have  little  know- 
ledge to  help  me  in  discussing  such  a  question :  but 
while  pleading  for  the  honour  of  Cambridge,  and  speak- 
ing with  cheerful  hopes  of  her  future  prospects,  I  may 
just  allude  to  one  or  two  subjects  that  must,  we  should 
think,  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman, 
with  whatever  party  he  may  range  himself.  In  the 
process  of  condensation  the  last  strokes  of  the  piston 
give  us  the  true  test  of  the  perfection  of  our  mecha- 
nism. And  so  it  is  in  nearly  all  progressive  sciences. 
The  crowning  acts,  whereby  they  approach  perfection, 
can  only  be  done  by  the  greatest  power  of  mechanism, 
and  the  utmost  refinements  of  intellectual  skill.  Our 
sailors  may  man  our  ships  and  fight  our  battles,  do  the 
great  work  of  commerce,  and  bring  to  our  homes  the 
precious  fruits  of  climates  more  genial  than  our  own ; 
but  they  cannot  cross  the  distant  seas  in  safety  without 
those  Astronomical  Tables  which,  year  by  year,  have  been 
approaching  more  nearly  to  perfection.  To  the  Mathe- 
matician they  owe  these  tables,  the  perfection  of  which 
depends  upon  the  highest  refinements  of  analysis  com- 
bined with  the  utmost  mechanical  perfection  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Observatories.  But  mere  recorded 
observations,  however  accurate,  are  worthless  till  they 
are  reduced  and  cleared  of  errors  derived  from  refraction, 
parallax,  aberration,  precession,  and  nutation.  This 
reduction  is  an  operation  of  vast  labour  in  an  Observa- 
tory ;  but  it  was  undertaken  at  the  Cambridge  Obser- 
vatory first  by  Professor  Airy,  and  has  since  been  con- 
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tinued  by  Professor  Challis,  so  that  all  the  fourteen 
volume  of  Cambridge  Observations  give  us  reduced  results 
which  are  available  to  the  public.  This  task  had  not 
been  done  at  Greenwich.  The  greatest  magazine  of 
good  observations  that  existed  in  the  world,  was  stored 
up  at  Greenwich,  but  was  unreduced;  and  the  Observa- 
tions wore  like  an  ore  that  contains  a  precious  metal, 
but  is  utterly  unfit  for  public  currency.  But  our  Cam- 
bridge Professor  was  removed  to  the  great  national 
Observatory ;  and,  backed  by  the  liberal  power  of 
Government  and  aided  by  a  strong  band  of  calcu- 
lators, he  there  undertook  the  task  of  reduction  (the 
greatest  task  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  Astronomy), 
cleared  off  the  arrears  of  a  century,  and  has  now  made 
the  Greenwich  Observations  a  part  of  the  circulating 
stock  of  the  whole  world  of  science.  Already  the 
world  is  reaping  the  fruit  of  this  almost  superhuman 
labour;  for  one  of  the  few  unexplained  tabular  errors  of 
the  Moon,  the  opprobrium  of  physical  Astronomy,  has 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  law  by  Professor 
Hansen,  who  based  his  analysis  on  the  suggestions 
supplied  by  the  reduced  Greenwich  tables. 

Again,  good  tide-tables  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  navigator.  The  tides  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
mere  facts  of  observation  made  out  by  good  experi- 
ments. But  tide-tables  are  results  of  a  very  different 
order.  They  are  based  indeed  upon  experiment,  but 
their  construction  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  lunar 
inequalities  and  periods,  is  a  true  and  very  abstruse 
part  of  physical  Astronomy,  and  cannot  be  perfected 
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withoat  the  utmost  refinements  of  mathematical  analysis. 
Maeh  has  been  done,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  in 
improving  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  bringing  the 
tables  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  British  Isles)  more 
nearly  towards  perfection.  And  who  are  the  men  who 
have  laboured  most  effectually  in  this  field  I  Whewell, 
Lubbock,  and  Airy — all  of  them  men  whom  Cambridge 
honours,  and  who  perhaps  would  not  have  been  known 
to  the  scientific  world  but  for  their  Cambridge  training. 

If  the  Mathematician  has  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vices to  his  country  in  the  construction  of  nautical 
tables,  his  services  are  also  wanted  in  the  construction 
of  our  ships.  Of  all  men  living  the  Captain  of  a  ship 
of  war  may  know  best  how  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country,  to  guide  his  vessel  through  the  seas,  and  to 
govern  its  crew :  but  this  knowledge  teaches  him  not 
the  principles  of  mechanical  construction ;  and  still  less 
does  it  give  him  even  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  the 
solid  forms  whereby  a  vessel  may  pass  with  the  least 
resistance  through  the  water,  or  of  many  other  true 
mechanical  results,  that  he  cannot  so  much  as  touch 
without  the  help  of  severe  mathematical  analysis. 

A  Mathematician  may  easily  blunder  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship,  by  overlooking  some  practical  ques- 
tion that  did  not  enter  into  the  elements  of  his  first 
calculations.  But  as  his  blunders  are  made  on  prin- 
ciple, so  do  they  necessarily  lead  him  to  a  revision 
of  the  conditions  under  which  his  complicated  problem 
10  to  be  solved ;  and  he  learns  at  length  to  strike  a 
kind  of  balance  among  consequences  that  at  first  sight 
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may  appear  in  oonfliot  among  themselves;  but,  in  the 
end,  are  reducible  to  a  true  mechanical  subordination. 
A  practical  man  will  inevitably  blunder  in  his  construc- 
tion, if,  guided  only  by  experiment,  he  overlook  the 
trutlis  of  theory  ;  and  his  blunders  being  made  without 
any  steady  principle,  give  him  none  of  the  sound  ele- 
ments of  a  better  structure.  The  good  of  the  State  re- 
quires that  in  the  construction  of  our  ships  experiment 
and  theory  should  each  have  their  part,  and  go  hand  in 
hand :  but  it  is  notorious  that  in  England  this  union 
has  never  been  thoroughly  effected  —  that  men  have 
sometimes  undertaken  to  build  the  bulwarks  of  the 
State  without  a  knowledge  even  of  the  first  principles 
of  hydrostatics,  and  of  nautical  construction — and  often- 
times without  any  good  scientific  grasp  of  those  refine- 
ments of  analysis  which  should  both  direct  and  control 
the  experimentalist.  And  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  Our  national  ship-builders  have  often  blundered 
upon  what  was  excellent,  but  have  not  been  excellent  on 
principle :  and  it  is,  I  believe,  notorious,  that  during  the 
wars  of  the  past  and  present  century  some  of  our  very 
best  forms  of  naval  construction  were  copied  from  the 
ships  of  our  enemies.  The  reason  for  all  this  was  plain 
enough.  In  France,  the  art  of  naval  construction  was 
taught  by  men  of  profound  science  combined  with  men 
of  practical  skill.  In  England,  we  had  men  of  con- 
summate skill  derived  from  great  experience;  but 
science  was  almost  overlooked ;  and  we  have  endured 
much  national  loss,  and  some  dishonour,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  this  blindness. 
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Wh^i  ircm  Steamers  were  first  constructed,  the 
magnetio  needle  became  almost  useless  in  consequence 
of  the  attraction  of  the  vessel :  but  by  a  happy  com- 
bination of  experiment  and  mathematical  calculation, 
this  gpreat  difficulty  was  removed,  and  Professor  Airy 
gave  our  Captains  a  set  of  rules  whereby  they  were 
enabled  to  conduct  an  iron  vessel  over  the  Atlantic 
with  as  much  security  as  one  that  is  built  of  oak. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  practical  application  of 
mathematical  analysis  to  the  business  of  life.  This  truth 
is  obvious,  and  is  perhaps  universally  admitted.  But  I 
must  dwell  no  longer  on  this  subject,  and  the  examples 
I  have  selected  are  such  as  speak,  one  should  think,  to 
the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  every  inhabitant  of 
this  country.  Men  may,  perhaps,  be  found  who  regard 
the  theoretical  discovery  of  a  new  Planet  as  a  kind  of 
astronomical  luxury  that  is  of  small  social  value ;  but 
no  one  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny  the  immeasurable 
importance  of  good  nautical  tables,  and  of  good  princi- 
ples of  construction  in  the  great  dock-yards  of  England. 

The  highest  prizes  of  society  will,  however,  be 
g^ven  to  the  bustling  combatants  in  the  busy  and 
practical  walks  of  life.  The  solitary  labours  of  the 
Mathematician  have  little  interest  with  the  busy  public. 
They  understand  not  one  syllable  of  his  language — 
they  know  nothing  of  his  toils — they  can  have  no  true 
sympathy  with  his  pursuits — and  they  have  no  true 
conception  of  the  great  accessions  he  can  bring  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge.  From  open  competition 
in  the  State  he  has  little  to  hope  for.     But  he   has 
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much  to  hope  for  in  the  enlightened  patronage  of  » 
wise  government,  and  in  Aoademio  inatitntiona  like 
those  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin.  Eyil  would  be  the 
day  for  the  Science  of  the  British  Isles  were  the  high 
honours  given  to  mathematical  learning  by  these  two 
Universities  to  lose  their  estimation  through  any  change 
of  system.  The  great  Mathematicians  of  Dublin  will 
be  true  to  their  best  interests;  and  Cambridge,  I  doubt 
not,  through  every  moral  and  intellectual  change,  will 
continue  true  to  the  interests  of  high  mathematical 
science.  Its  practical  bearing  on  the  business  of  life 
is  universally  admitted ;  and  on  this  account  we  honour 
it :  but  we  have  higher  motives  for  upholding  it  and 
honouring  it  in  our  Academic  course — as  the  guide  to 
the  highest  forms  of  material  truth — as  an  instrument 
to  draw  out  the  consequences  of  accumulated  disco- 
veries— as  a  check  to  wild  hypotheses — and  as  a  part 
of  severe  logic,  of  moral  training,  and  of  intellectual 
discipline.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  rest  on  her  past  and  present 
history — that  in  our  new  acts  of  Academic  legislation 
we  mean  to  strengthen  our  old  system,  and  not  to  pull 
it  down — and  that  we  mean  not  to  abate  one  jot  of 
the  high  honours  we  hope  hereafkT  to  award  to  those 
students  who  make  good  progress  in  mathematical 
learning.  Evil  would  be  the  day  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  were  she  to  decorate  with  her  best  honours 
men  who  continue  but  accomplished  schoolboys,  while 
she  forgot  those  who  are  toiling  in  more  manly  labours, 
and  bringing  new  materials  to  the  public  stock  of  know- 
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Iedgi&— who  are  not  spending  their  whole  time  in  the 
embellidiment  and  illustration  of  the  past,  but  in  look- 
ing to  the  future,  and  assisting  in  the  intellectual  and 
■ooial  progrefls  of  mankind. 

External  Improvements  in  Cambridge. 

The  whole  external  aspect  of  the  University  is 
greatly  changed  within  the  period  of  my  residence. 
Nothing  about  us  seems  to  shew  neglect  or  decay  : 
ererything  seems  to  point  towards  improvement  and 
progress.  The  foundation-stone  of  Downing  College 
was  laid  in  1807.  Noble  additions  have  been  made  to 
several  of  our  Colleges ;  and  some  of  these  new  works 
have  been  carried  out  at  a  great  cost,  and  a  great 
personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  resident  Fellows. 
In  the  noble  spirit  of  private  sacrifice  to  public  and 
future  good  St.  John's  College  stands  preeminent. — 
We  have  now  a  noble  Observatory,  built  out  of  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  corporate  funds  of  the  University, 
aided  by  the  liberal  subscriptions  of  its  friends  and 
members.  The  Observatory  is  stocked  with  first-rate 
iustruments,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  in 
full  activity.  The  fourteen  quarto  volumes  of  redticed 
Obiertations  well  attest  this  truth. — One  side  of  a  con- 
templated new  quadrangle  has  been  added  to  the  Public 
Library.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building  is  of  beautiful 
architecture,  and  is  capable,  it  has  been  said,  of  holding 
100,000  volumes.  The  contents  of  the  Library  are  three- 
fold  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  it  is  administered  under  regulations  of  great  libe- 
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rality ;  for  it  is  not  merely  open  for  daily  consultation, 
but  thousands  of  its  volumes  are  in  constant  circulation 
among  the  members  of  the  University :  and  the  same 
liberal  administration  is  shewn  also  in  the  several  Col- 
lege Libraries*. — An  ample  and  convenient  site  for  a 
new  Botanic  Garden  has  been  purchased  from  our  cor- 
porate funds,  and  its  cultivation  is  already  in  progress. 
Our  old  Garden  contained  a  very  valuable  Botanical  Col« 
lection,  well  known  through  a  scientific  catalogue  ;   but 
it  was  inadequate  to  our  present  wants,  and  it  was 
greatly  damaged  by  the  new  buildings  of  Cambridge, 
which  now  press  upon  it,  and  almost  surround  it. — In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  the  Anatomical  Collection  at 
Cambridge  was  the  property  of  the  Professor,  and  we 
had  no  anatomical  room  deserving  the  name  of  a  Mu- 
seum.    Wo  have  now  an  excellent  Anatomical  Museum 
that  is  open  to  the  public.     It  contains  a  beautiful  and 
most  instructive  collection,  illustrative  both  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy.  A  part  of  these  treasures  were 
purchased  out  of  our  corporate  funds,  but  another  very 
important  part  of  them  we  owe  to  the  munificence  and 
the  long-continued  personal  labours  of  Dr.  Clark. — On 
the  first  floor  of  the  new  building  of  the  Public  Library 

*  Five  or  six  thousand  volumes  are  in  constant  circulation  from  the 
University  Library ;  and  any  volume  may  be  returned  after  it  has  been 
read,  and  another  may  then  be  taken  out  in  its  place  :  so  that  the  actual 
amount  of  books  circulated  during  any  AcAdemic  Term  from  this  Library 
is  enormous.  The  CoUege  Libraries  are  available  for  the  resident  Students 
of  the  several  Colleges.  About  a  thousand  volumes  are  in  circulatioD 
during  Term  from  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  :  but  these  volumes  are 
continually  returned,  and  others  taken  out  in  their  place,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Students.  AU  books  are  returned  to  the  Libraries  oooe  a  quarter 
in  order  that  their  condition  may  be  examined. 
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are  two  contiguous  Museums — the  one  of  Mineralogy, 
the  other  of  Geology.     The  former  contains  the  min- 
eralogical   collection  of  the   late   Dr.   E.  D.   Clarke, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  University:  it  contains  also 
the  noble  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
which  the  University  owes  to  the  munificence  of  Vis- 
count Alford.    These  collections  are  well  arranged,  are 
illustrated  by  a  course  of  annual  lectures  by  Pi-ofessor 
Miller,  and  are  accessible  to  the  public. — The  Geo- 
logical   Museum    contains  specimens  collected    during 
the  last  thirty  years,  only  to  be  counted  by  tens  of 
thousands,  which  are  now  arranged  stratigraphically  by 
Mr.  M^Coy,  and  are  constantly  open  to  the  public.     In 
splendour  and  extent  it  is,  of  course,   greatly  inferior 
to  some  national  collections ;   but  for  practical  use  in 
consultation,  and  for   the  purposes  of  academic  study, 
it  is  not,  I  believe,  inferior  to  any  public  collection  in 
Europe.     It  contains  also  the  original  collection  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  which  has  now  a  great  historical  interest, 
and  continues  in  its  old  arrangement  in  conformity  with 
the  printed  Catalogue.   It  contains  also  a  very  good  col- 
lection of  recent  Shells,  presented  to  the  University  by 
H.  J.  Br8oke,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  of  Corals,  presented 
by  Mr.  Gamons,  Fellow  of  Sidney  College. — Within  the 
same  period  has  risen  a  magnificent  Museum  of  Art, 
which  we  owe  to  a  bequest  of  Viscount  Fitzwilliam. 
Some  may  think  this  a  work  of  splendour  and  luxury — 
and  so  it  is — but  we  honour  the  memory  of  the  noble 
Founder  of  the  Museum,  and  rejoice  in  having  now 
within  our  establishment  the  power  of  leading  some  of 
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oar  youthful  Members  to  the  study  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  art,  as  well  as  what  is  severe  in  science.  Facts 
such  as  are  stated  in  this  long  paragraph  speak  beet 
for  themselves,  and  stand  in  need  of  no  comment  to 
make  their  meaning  clear. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  before  our 
external  mechanism  can,  on  the  humblest  view,  be 
regarded  as  complete.  The  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  possesses  a  beautiful  collection  of  British  Orni- 
thology, obtained  by  purchase,  and  many  other  pre- 
cious specimens  of  Natural  History  presented  by  its 
Members.  The  whole  ornithological  collection  of 
Swainson  was  obtained  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  our 
resident  Members,  and  presented  to  the  University ; 
and  it  has  been  since  increased  by  a  valuable  series 
of  specimens,  presented  by  Captain  Blackwood.*  But 
we  have  no  Zoological  Museum — a  fact  which  may 
well  excite  astonishment,  when  we  remember  that  Ray 
(the  greatest  of  English  naturalists)  was  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  a  contemporary  of  Newton.  This 
is  a  grievous  want.  —  Our  public  lecture-rooms  are 
defective  in  number  and  unworthy  of  the  University. 
Our  new  scheme  of  Undergraduate-study  ^11  make 
these  defects  more  grievous  than  they  were  before,  and 
induce  us,  I  trust,  before  long,  to  complete  a  second 
side  of  the  new  quadrangle  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  first  floor  of  such  a  building  would  give  us  all  the 

*  This  gentleman,  after  returning  from  a  long  and  perilous  voyage  of 
discovery,  put  on  the  Academic  dress,  and  resided  a  year  amongst  us  as  a 
Member  of  Jesus  CoUege. 
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^on  we  stand  in  need  of. — We  give  degrees 
in  Mario,  bnt  we  have  no  great  Hall  of  Music.  Sach 
a  building  might  be  called  a  luxury ;  but  it  would  add 
to  the  splendour  of  the  University,  which  cannot  be 
complete  without  it.  For  want  of  such  a  building  the 
last  public  Academic  exercise  in  music  was  performed  in 
a  private  College  Chapel. — Above  all,  we  want  a  public 
Hall  well  stocked  with  instruments  for  physical  and 
chemical  experiments,  and  open,  on  liberal  terms,  to 
every  Member  of  the  University.  Our  young  Members 
should  not  merely  see  experiments  made  by  others,  but 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  experiments  for 
themselves,  if  we  hope,  by  the  help  of  our  teaching,  to 
ripen  the  best  fruits  of  scientific  knowledge.  Newton 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  establishment  when  he  was  a 
resident  member  of  the  University,  and  many  good  men 
have  felt  it  since  his  time. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  our  corporate  funds  are 
all  gone,  and  that  our  income  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
meet  the  annual  demands  which  are  made  upon  it. 
This  is  unfortunately  true;  and  I  know  that  no  great 
work  can  be  done  by  the  University  without  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  Members.  What  I 
contend  for  is,  that  from  our  past  and  present  history 
we  draw  our  hopes  for  the  future  good  of  Cambridge ; 
and  if,  during  the  next  thirty  years,  she  be  guided  by 
the  same  spirit  that  has  animated  her  during  the  thirty 
years  that  are  gone,  then  will  not  one  of  her  public 
buildings  be  left  unfinished,  nor  any  thing  left  short 
that  could  minister  to  her  honour ;  but  she  will  go  on. 
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faithfully  and  wisely,  in  perfecting  the  great  and  good 
task  which  Providence  has  set  before  her,  and  the 
country  looks  for  at  her  hands. 

Our  best  hopes  for  the  future  good  of  Cambridge 
are  not,  however,  grounded  merely  on  the  improvement 
of  our  external  mechanism,  or  on  any  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion however  wisely  planned.  They  rest  rather  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  sons. — In  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  convivial  excesses,  though 
gradually  disappearing  in  good  English  society,  were 
too  often  its  bane  and  disgrace.  The  University  of 
Cambridge,  like  all  other  great  corporate  bodies,  felt 
the  ill  effects  of  these  sensual  and  degrading  evils.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise !  Persons  just  arrived  at  man*s 
estate,  and  in  all  the  exuberance  of  youthful  feeling, 
were  sure  to  be  led  astray  when  temptation  was  en- 
forced by  the  habits  of  society,  and  sensuality  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  examples  of  men  who  had  reached  the 
highest  grade  of  public  honour,  and  were  the  idols  of 
popular  worship.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  called 
a  laudator  temparis  acti :  but  from  this  part,  at  least, 
of  an  old  man*s  weakness  I  am  free — I  cannot  praise 
the  past  Academic  generation  at  the  expense  of  the 
present.  The  manners  of  English  Society  have  changed 
for  the  better,  and  Cambridge  has  felt  the  change. 
Intemperance  and  convivial  brawlings  have  ceased  to 
disgrace  our  Colleges.  In  every  condition  of  society 
there  will  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  sobriety 
and  good  order :  and  were  they  flagrant  and  disgraceful, 
the  University   would  put  them  down  by  the  strong 
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ann  of  aothority.  But  there  is  a  still  stronger  arm 
in  the  power  of  public  opinion;  for  intemperance  is 
now  regarded  as  disgraceful,  and  ill  befitting  the  man- 
ners of  any  one  who  wishes  to  pass  under  the  name  of 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  On  this  subject,  the  rules 
of  discipline,  the  sense  of  public  honour,  and  high  prin- 
ciple, all  combine  to  a  common  end ;  and  thus  united 
their  power  is  irresistible. 

Again,    the   religious    habits   and   sentiments    of 
Elnglishmen  have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  fifty 
years.     Those  who  have  watched  these  changes,  must 
have  seen,  along  with  them,  some  of  those  evils  that 
are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  every  great  social 
change,  though  it  be  from  worse  to  better ;  and  while 
human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  we  shall  never  pass 
through  any  period  of  great  religious  movement  in  the 
State  without  some  outbreaks  of  folly,  mysticism,  and 
fanaticism.      Some  will  be  worshippers   of  forms  and 
symbols  to  the  verge  of  rank  idolatry ;   others  will  be 
contemners  of  all  form  and  order — some  will  mistake 
the  outer  decorations  of  the  Church  for  its  sanctuary ; 
others  will  deny  our  need  of  any  sanctuary — some  will 
contend  for  despotic  authority  in  the  priesthood  ;  others 
will  deny  all  authority   to  the  ministers  of  Christ — 
some  will  rationalize  all  mysteries,  and  cut  down  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  lowest  standard  of  human  reason, 
so  that  it  may  teach  nothing  but  what  comes  within 
the  limits  of  our  experience;    others  will  exalt  mys- 
teries at  the  expense  and  degradation  of  reason,  and 
make  our  faith  little  better  than  a  blind  submission 
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to  authority  agaiiurt  whioh  reMon  may  not   raise  its 
voice. 

English  society  (spite  of  some  evils,  offensive  at 
once  to  common  sense  and  Christian  charity)  has  gained 
in  true  religious  strength  during  the  present  century  ; 
and  Cambridge  has  shared  in  the  benefits  of  this  moral 
progress.  We  now  see  more  earnestness  and  decency 
and  gravity  in  the  religious  conduct  of  our  sons  than 
were  seen  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  We 
want  not  the  outward  homage  of  a  hjrpocrite — this  would 
be  no  matter  for  rejoicing:  but  we  do  rejoice  to  see 
a  great  majority  of  our  sons  attending  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  religion ;  and  shewing  that  earnest  gravity 
which  becomes  men  who  think  in  their  hearts  that  reli- 
gion is  a  solemn  matter  in  which  they  have  the  deepest 
personal  concern.  In  making  this  statement  I  know 
that  I  am  only  using  the  words  of  simple  truth.  The 
venerable  Bishop  of  Calcutta  spent  some  time  amongst 
us  during  his  last  visit  to  England.  He  knew  our  con- 
stitution well ;  but  he  sought  for  information  as  to  the 
present  moral  condition  of  the  University,  and  the  prac- 
tical working  of  our  system.  He  attended  our  Halls 
and  Chapels,  not  as  a  spy,  but  as  a  friend  and  a 
fellow-worshipper.  He  knew  what  academic  habits 
had  been  in  his  youthful  days,  and  he  saw  what  they 
were  now:  and  he  left  us  after  expressing,  again  and 
again,  and  in  far  stronger  words  than  I  have  used  in  the 
preceding  sentences,  his  conviction  of  the  great  social 
and  moral  benefits  of  our  present  training. 

It  is  often  urged  against  us,  that  our  discipline  is 
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Uz,  and  that  our  academio  liberty  degenerates  into 
lioentioufflieiB.  We  reply,  that  open  licentiousness  is 
put  down  with  a  strong  arm,  and  that  offences  against 
good  manners  are  visited  by  a  stem  punishment  when- 
soever they  come  under  the  notice  of  our  authorities. 
But  we  do  allow  our  younger  members  a  great  freedom 
of  action ;  and  we  think  it  right  and  good  to  confide  to 
them  this  liberty.  Students  between  the  ages  of  nine- 
teen and  twenty-five  are  not  to  be  treated  like  children. 
By  a  system  of  eipiatUM^e,  and  by  a  motb  direct  and 
personal  restraint,  we  might  prevent  some  acts  of  youth- 
ful folly,  and  some  licentious  wanderings  from  the  right 
way.  But  such  a  system  of  discipline  would  be  an 
insufferable  evil,  and  ten  times  worse  than  the  ills  it  was 
meant  to  cure,  and  would  be  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  growth  of  that  free,  patriotic,  truth-loving,  and 
manly  character,  which  is  now,  and  we  hope  ever  will 
be,  the  honourable  distinction  of  a  Cambridge  Under- 
graduate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  students  (vrith  very  limited 
exceptions)  leave  us  with  the  sentiments  of  chivalrous 
attachment  towards  us;  and  with  feelings  of  lasting 
love  and  friendship  towards  their  young  rivals  in  the 
liberal  Academic  race.  And  herein  is  a  great  gain 
to  the  State:  for  at  the  old  Universities  men  of 
rank  and  fortune,  destined  from  their  childhood  for  the 
higher  duties  of  public  life,  and  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion,  are  engaged,  side  by  side,  in  common 
studies  and  common  social  pleasures,  and  learn  to  live 
in   mutual  respect  and  goodwill,  undisturbed  and  un- 
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tainted  by  any  element  of  party  rancour.  These  feelings 
they  carry  with  them  into  public  life.  Each  man,  on 
his  own  principles,  takes  his  side  in  the  conflicts  of 
society  and  the  battles  of  political  party ;  but  he  begins 
these  conflicts  with  the  tolerant  sentiments  of  a  patriotic 
Englishman  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  In  the  reports 
of  Parliament  we  are  sometimes  startled  by  meeting 
with  expressions  that  are  vulgar,  narrow-minded,  and 
unpatriotic:  but  wo  seldom,  if  ever,  can  find  them 
dropping  from  the  lips  of  one  who  has  gained  honours 
at  our  old  Universities,  or  partaken  of  the  humanizing 
influences  of  our  free  and  manly  discipline. 

The  governing  body  of  Cambridge  is  sometimes 
described,  by  those  who  know  not  the  true  and  practical 
value  of  our  system,  as  a  conclave  of  bigoted  ecclesias- 
tics who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  society, 
and  little  feeling  for  its  present  wants.  It  is  true,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  our  Colleges  are  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  foundations :  but  the  University,  as  a  col- 
lective body,  is  a  lay  corporation.  Within  the  last 
forty  years  many  of  our  distinguished  Tutors,  both 
public  and  private,  have  been  laymen ;  and  at  this 
moment  nine  out  of  the  twenty-five  public  Professors  of 
the  University  are  laymen.  But  it  follows  not  that  our 
teaching  is  inexpedient  and  illiberal,  because  the  eccle- 
siastical element  enters  so  largely  into  our  constitution. 
This  question  was  discussed  at  great  length  and  with 
much  earnestness  in  the  last  conversation  I  had  the 
happiness  of  holding  in  the  chamber  of  the  old  philo- 
sopher La  Place,  a  short  time  before  his  death.      In 
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ocmeliukm  he  said,  ^^  I  think  your  teaching  good  and 
liberal,  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  country;  and  I  think 
it  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  life  not  to  have  seen 
CSambridge.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  had  not  the 
means  of  travelling;  then  came  the  terrible  war  of 
the  Revolution;  and  now  I  am  too  old  to  travel,  and 
I  must  die  without  seeing  the  place  where  Newton 
lived  and  made  his  great  discoveries."  And  he  then 
added  in  an  emphatic  voice  (repeating  more  than  once 
the  words  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  following  Note 
(tij/ra,  p.  129,)  ^'  I  think  your  teaching  right,  and  were 
I  in  your  place  I  should  deprecate  any  great  organic 
change;  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know,  what 
we  did  not  at  one  time  believe,  that  society  cannot  be 
upheld  in  happiness  and  honour  without  the  sentiments 
of  religion/'* 

The  University  is  governed  by  very  ancient  laws 
and  customs  called  Statuta  Antiqua^  and  by  a  formal 
code  of  Statutes,  enacted  in  the  12th  year  of  Queen 
fUizabeth,  which  has  permanent  authority,  and  cannot 
be  changed  by  any  power  vested  in  the  Senate — our 
corporate  legislative  body.  It  is  not  likely,  it  may  be 
said,  that  a  Code  of  Academic  Laws,  granted  in  the 
12th  of  Elizabeth,  should  be  well  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  This  is  in  part  true ;  and  some  of  its 
enactments  have  become  obsolete,  and  are  now  for- 
gotten. Others,  that  are  more  important  and  funda- 
mental, are  still  in  full  force ;  and  by  this  Code  (as  well 
as  by  our  SkUuta  AfUiqua)  our  chief  privileges  and 
forms  of  administration,  are  legally  defined ;  nor  have 
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we  any  internal  power  of  ohanging  them.     Wben  dis- 
cussing questions  of  this  kind  with  learned  Foreigners, 
who  have  visited  us  since  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  from  their  lips  expres- 
sions  and  sentiments  such  as   these     **  National  cha- 
racter is  not  the  expression  of  a  momentary  senti- 
ment, that  may  be  put  off  and  on  like  an  outer  gar- 
ment;   but  is  the  natural  and  moral   fruit  that  has 
been  matured  and  ripened  during  successive  ages :  and 
free  institutions  are  not  only  best  in  practical  expe- 
rience, but  most  secure  and  lasting,  when  they  have 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  State.  It  is  this  sentiment 
which  gives  them  a  firm  root  in  the  good  affection  of 
the  people.       History  tells  us  that   your  aristocratic 
institutions  have  been  favourable  to  civil  liberty.    Your 
aristocratic  body  has  too   many  connecting  links  with 
the  people  not  to  respect  their  claims  and  civil  rights, 
and  too  many  privileges  not  to  be  a  maintainor  of  social 
order.     Hence,   like  a  fly-wheel,  it  has  preserved  the 
steady  movements  of  the  machine  of  State,  and  has 
prevented  those  unseemly  collisions  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  people,  which  at  all  times  are  destructive  of 
personal  security  and  dangerous  to  reasonable  liberty.'" 
Expressions  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  have  been  used 
as  mere  terms  of  courtesy  or  flattery  ;  but  many  times, 
I   doubt  not,  were  the  honest  words  of  sincerity  and 
good-will.    Similar  expressions  I  have  heard,  again  and 
again,  from  Professors  and  other  learned  Foreigners, 
while  discussing  with  us  the  antiquated  and  aristocratic 
forms  of  our  old  institutions. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  learned  Btrangers, 
we  b^ere  that,  on  the  whole,  our  laws  and  institutions 
have  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  country :  and  we 
owe  a  deep  and  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  those  royal  patrons  and  benefactors  from 
whom  we  derive  our  laws  and  privileges.  We  say  not 
that  our  Codes  are  perfect,  but  we  know  and  feel  that 
they  have  become  national  and  historical.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  young  man  to  be  so  dead  to  historical 
sentiments  as  not  to  feel  some  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion when  he  sits  down  every  day  in  a  Hall  decorated 
with  the  portraits  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Barrow,  Russell, 
Ray,  Coke,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Bentley,  and  other  men 
who  once  lived  here,  and  whose  names  will  ever  live 
(some  with  unspotted  fame,  others  through  evil  report 
as  well  as  good  report)  in  the  glorious  annals  of  their 
country.  We  have  a  noble  intellectual  ancestry ;  nor 
can  any  power  on  earth  take  this  honour  from  us  ;  nor 
can  any  new  institution  share  it  with  us;  and  this 
thought  is  in  itself  a  true  element  of  security  and  public 
good — All  our  studies  and  forms  and  fashions  are  his- 
torical. There  are  many  customs  amongst  us  which, 
in  a  new  institution,  might  be  thought  burdensome, 
unreasonable,  or  ridiculous.  But  we  should  be  far 
more  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  were  we  to  abolish 
them :  for  they  are  the  links  that  connect  the  past 
with  the  present ;  they  tell  us  of  stirring  times  in  the 
by-gone  days  of  literature  and  science ;  and  they  remind 
us  also  of  past  struggles  in  the  cause  of  civil  freedom, 
and  of  noble  deeds  done  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty 
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by  those  who  went  before  os,  and  onoe  filled  the  veiy 
stations  in  which  it  has  been  the  will  of  Providence  now 
to  place  us. 

Many  times  I  have  heard  the  learned  Foreigners 
who  have  come  amongst  us  object  strongly  to  the  pre- 
cedence we  give  (and  by  our  laws  and  customs  are 
compelled  to  give)  to  men  of  rank ;  and  above  all,  to 
distinctions  of  Academic  dress — such  as  the  gown  of 
the  Fellow-Commoner,  and  the  splendid  robe  worn  by 
Noblemen  during  our  high  festivals.  ^^  Why  continue," 
they  have  said,  ''these  strange  and  useless  customs,  that 
are  fit  only  to  cause  envy  and  heart-burnings  among 
the  Undergraduates !  Such  customs  would  not  be  en- 
dured, for  a  single  day,  in  our  Universities  V  We  have 
replied — that  customs  which  have  lasted  for  centuries, 
and  have  become  historical,  are  not  to  be  lightly  parted 
with — that  although  Noblemen  may  claim  certain  pri- 
vileges by  Royal  Statutes  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, yet  are  they  subject  to  our  discipline,  to  which 
they  must  yield  obedience  like  our  very  humblest 
sons — that  in  our  public  examinations  there  is  no 
show  of  personal  favour  or  affection,  and  no  privilege 
given  to  men  of  rank — that  if  at  one  end  of  our  Hall 
a  Nobleman  have  a  place  of  honour,  there  is  at  the 
other  end  a  table  of  inteUectual  precedence,  whereon  the 
names  of  all  our  Undergraduates  are  written  in  the  very 
order  they  have  won  for  themselves  in  fair  and  open 
confiict — that  academic  distinctions  obtained  in  fair 
intellectual  conflicts  are  not  unfrequently  the  harbin- 
gers of  public  honours  in  society ;  so  that  one  who  has 
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^oagfat  in  oar  humblest  ranks  may  sometimes  send  his 

maa  amongst  ns  with  the  privileges  of  a  Nobleman — 

^that  the  external  privileges  of  rank  are  not,  therefore 

tnatters   of   heart-burning   and   envy — that,   on    the 

contrary,  were  they  called  in  question  and  submitted  to 

the  vote  of  the  whole  resident  academic  body,  old  and 

young,  they  would  be  upheld  without  so  much  as  one 

hand  being  raised  against  them. 

To  the  Statuta  Aniiqua,  and  the  Royal  Code,  have 
been  added  many  by-laws,  called  Graces^  passed  from 
time  to  time  by  our  Academic  Senate,  to  meet  the  pro- 
gressive wants  of  the  University.  These  Graces  are 
binding  on  the  University,  provided  they  contradict  not 
our  fundamental  laws;  but  they  may  afterwards  be 
modified  or  abrogated  by  new  enactments  of  the  Senate. 
This  corporate  power  of  enacting  by-laws  for  the  good 
of  the  University  is  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value. 
Any  Member  of  the  Senate  may  originate  a  by-law ; 
but  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
vote,  and  thereby  gain  the  force  of  a  Statute,  it  must 
first  pass  a  committee,  called  a  Caput ;  and  each  mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  the  power  of  veto  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Royal  Code.  Public  opinion  has  generally  been 
too  strong  for  any  flagrant  and  inexpedient  exercise 
of  this  enormous  power  given  to  the  several  members 
of  the  Caput.  It  is,  however,  a  clog  to  our  legislation, 
and  there  have  been  some  instances  in  which  the 
caprice  of  an  individual,  leading  to  an  arbitrary  and 
inexpedient  use  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the 
Caput,  has  retarded  the  reasonable  wishes  of  a  great 
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majority  of  the  Senate.  Nothing  k  more 
in  a  corporate  body,  than  frequent  and  petty  legialation; 
and  I  should,  on  that  account,  grieve  to  aee  the  Copit/t 
abolished  altogether:  but  its  constitution  might  be 
improved  and  its  powers  limited,  either  by  a  new  Royal 
Statute,  or  by  Pariiament,  without  in  any  respect  en- 
dangering the  public  good*. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  task  to  point  ont 
the  means  of  reforming  or  improving  our  body  of  Royal 
Statutes.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  University, 
spite  of  certain  clogs  to  its  legislation,  has,  on  the 
whole,  done  what  was  wise,  and  liberal,  and  for  the 
public  good ;  and  that  the  present  moral  aspect  of  our 
body  gives  us  cheerful  and  sanguine  hopes  for  the 
future.    Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  two  or  three 

*  Our  prenent  Caput  is  composed  of  six  Memben  of  the  Senate  :  rii. 
the  Vice-chancellor,  a  Doctor  of  each  of  the  faculties  (Law,  Physic  and 
Divinity),  and  two  iMa«ter«  of  Arts.  It  might,  I  think,  be  coDveniently 
increased  by  the  addition  of  five  or  six  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  effect 
of  a  single  veto  might  be  limited  to  one  Term :  so  that  a  Grace  so  rc>jected 
might  in  course  of  another  Term  pass  down  to  the  Senate  for  its  vote,  pro- 
vided it  were  sanctioned  by  a  good  majority  (iiay  two-thirds)  of  the  Caput. 
We  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  change  as  this,  and  it  might 
be  brought  about,  I  believe  without  any  difficulty,  by  a  new  Royal  Sta- 
tute, which  would  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  then  become  a  part  of 
our  Academic  Code.  Within  my  memory  the  Caput  has  saved  our  body 
from  many  acts  of  hasty  and  unwise  legislation,  and  has  very  §eldom  done 
UM  any  injury.  The  power  of  veto  has  indeed  been  very  seldom  exercised. 
But  1  remember  one  not  very  creditable  attempt  at  what  miglit  be  vulgarly 
called  packinff  the  Caputs  when  a  political  question  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate;  and  about  twenty  years  since  the  University  suflTered  both 
inconvenience  and  great  pecuniary  loss  by  the  caprice  of  a  member  of  the 
Caputs  who  by  his  single  veto  prevented  us  from  removing  our  old  Bota- 
nical  collection  to  a  better  site,  and  consequently  from  seUing  our  old 
Botanic  Garden,  which  would  not,  I  believe,  now  fetch  one  third  of  the 
price  it  might  have  done  twenty  or  thirty  years  since. 
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Tloman  Catholio  gentlemen  have  resided   in  our  Col- 
legeBy  and  attended  the  ordinary  course  of  lectures. 
One  of  them  afterwards  gained  the  rank  of  Cardinal, 
mnd  died  at  Rome.    Within  the  same  period,  a  young 
inan,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  kept  Terms  at  Cam- 
l>ridge,  conformed  in  all  respects  to  our  customs  and 
discipline,  and  ended  by  carrying  off  one  of  our  highest 
mathematical  honors.     And  a  few  years  since,  a  Turk- 
ish Bey,  with  a  commission  from  the  Sultan,  came  to 
reside  amongst  us.     He  was  admitted  at  one  of  our 
Ck)lleges,  adopted  our  dress  and  customs,  and  attended 
the  ordinary  course  of  lectures.     Before  he  left  us  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Calculm  of  VaricUionSj  which 
he  presented  to  his  friends  as  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  good-will  towards  those  among  whom  he  had 
been  living  in  friendship,  and  of  whose  studies  he  had 
partaken.     It  would,  I  think,  be  for  the  great  benefit 
of  the  University  had  she  the  power,  in  cases  such  as 
these,  of  conferring  an  honorary  degree,  as  a  stamp  of 
her  approbation,  and  without  the  exaction  of  any  re- 
ligious test  whatsoever.     But  we  have  no   Honorary 
Degrees  in  Cambridge ;  and  by  our  Academic  laws,  each 
student,  before  he  proceeds  to  his  first  Degree,  is  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  Registrary's  book,  which  act  implies 
that  he  is  a  b<mdfde  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be   said,  by  those  who  are  un- 
friendly to  our  whole  system  of  internal  government, 
that  we  might,  through  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
or  by  direct  application  to  the  Crown,   have  gained 
some  extension  of  our  powers  in  passing  by-laws,  some 
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ohangee  in  our  antiquated  oostoma,  and  some  modifica- 
tion of  our  teets.    This  may  be  true,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  within  the  present  century  several  movements  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  and  been  defeated.    With- 
out pretending  to  discuss   the  policy  of  these  move- 
ments, I  may  observe,  that  the  resident  members  of 
the  University,  who  joined  in  them,  wished  not  for  any 
great  organic  changes     They  sought  not  to  sever  the 
University  from  the  Church  of  England ;  for  they  be- 
lieved that  the  University  and  Church  of  England  must 
stand  or  fall  together.     They  found  themselves  joined 
by  men  who  had  neither  derived  any  pereonal  benefit 
from    the   University,   nor  knew   anything    of  its   in- 
ternal government.     Such  men  were  ready  to  seek  for 
academical  reform  at  a  cost  the  most  liberal  members 
of  the  University  would   at  all  times  be  unwilling  to 
pay ;   and  nothing  was  effected  in  such  an  incongruity 
of  principles  and  motives.      We  asked  for  the  abolition 
of  a  religious  test  before  we  conferred  the  honor  of  a 
Degree  in  Law,  Physic,  or  Arts,  upon  any  of  our  sons 
who  had  gone  through  our  ordinary  academic  course, 
and  conformed  to  our   discipline;    and  in   this  form 
our  Petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Peers  by 
the  late  Earl  Grey.     But  after  the  presentation  of  a 
similar  Petition  (in  which,  of  course,  the  word  Dissenter 
did  not  appear)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  steps  were 
taken  for  The  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  two  old 
Universities  under  such  a  form  as  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  subversive  of  our  discipline,  and  would  have 
produced  an  organic  change  in  our  constitution  which 
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the  persons  who  framed  the  Petition  never  contem- 
{Jftted,  and  did  not  wish  to  sanction  by  their  votes.  On 
this  subject  I  can  speak  with  entire  confidence,  as  I 
was  one  of  a  Committee  that  drew  up  the  Petition  in 
question. 

Our  endowments  and  privileges  have  of  late  years 
been  the  topics  of  envy  and  obloquy — sometimes  even 
among  men  who  have  filled  positions  of  influence  in 
the  State.  Hence  many  University-men,  otherwise 
favourable  to  a  modification  of  our  Statutes,  may 
very  naturally  fear  to  seek  for  a  doubtful  and  future 
good  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  great  moral  ad- 
vantages of  the  position  they  now  occupy,  and  the 
privfleges  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  defend.  I  wish 
not,  however,  to  detain  the  reader  among  doubtful 
questions  of  Academic  reform,  on  which  good  men 
may  difier,  and  I  return  again  to  the  present  moral 
condition  of  the  University. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  several  debating 
societies  existed  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the  year  1815  they 
formed  themselves  into  one  great  Union,  and  a  building 
was  afterwards  erected  for  their  reception.  Here  our 
Undergraduates,  and  some  of  our  younger  Graduates, 
meet  and  read  the  daily  Papers,  and  the  periodical 
works  of  England,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  here 
also  they  meet,  once  a  week  during  each  Term,  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  that  are  literary,  philosophical, 
or  political.  No  pitiful  espionage  controls  their  meet- 
ings. Their  debates  are  not  only  open  to  the  members 
of  the  Union,  but  to  Academic  visitors ;  and  subjects 
s.  D.  a  a 
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of  deep  and  moving  interest  are  aometimei  diBcoaaed 
with  no  small  freedom.  The  Authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  any  day  the  power  of  putting  this  Union 
down :  but  it  is  not  put  down,  and  no  public  evil  follows, 
if  any  momentary  evil  may  have  arisen  from  the  license 
of  debate,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  far  greater 
good;  for  the  debates  of  the  Society  are  conducted 
on  principles  worthy  of  English  gentlemen.  Any  ex* 
pression,  even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  in  conflict  with 
religion,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  moment. 
Such  expressions  might,  no  doubt,  be  silenced  by  autho- 
rity ;  but  no  such  authority  is  needed :  for  the  young 
men  themselves  have  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  religious 
and  social  institutions  of  their  country,  and  they  know 
what  is  due  to  their  position  in  society,  as  well  as  to 
the  feelings  of  their  fellow-students.  And  this  is  assur- 
edly an  inestimable  gain  to  the  religion  of  the  country. 
A  man  who  has  Icamt  to  pay  external  respect  to  religion, 
and  to  the  sentiments  of  religious  men,  may  learn  in 
time  to  feel  the  power  of  religion  over  his  own  heart. 
But  one  who  has  been  taught  in  early  life  to  scoff  at 
religion,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  ribald  mockery 
and  scorn — who  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Book  of  Life,  or 
seen  it  only  through  the  distorted  misrepresentations  of 
a  sceptic,  mingling  it  perhaps  with  filthy  jests,  or  with 
transcendental  dreams  and  subtle  fooleries — cannot  be- 
come practically  and  truly  religious  by  any  thing  less 
than  a  moral  miracle.  Such  a  one  may,  perhaps,  be- 
come in  after  life  a  lover  of  solemn  forms  and  pageants, 
and  embrace  a  kind  of  poeticid  religion,  as  a  thing  that 
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it  gnoeful  in  aociety,  and  flattering  to  his  taste  and 
temper;  but,  after  such  a  training  in  early  life,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  simple  and  humbling  truths  of 
Christianity  should  ever  gain  access  to  his  understand- 
ing,  or  find  an  abiding  place  in  his  affections. 

However  this  may  be,  our  Undergraduates  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  order,  and  tolerance,  and  patriot- 
ism, and  liberality,  and  brotherly  love,  during  the  season 
of  those  youthful  conflicts,  which,  under  a  different  con- 
dition of  Academic  society,  might  end  in  irreligion,  and 
faction,  and  hatred,  and  in  personal  encounters  incom- 
patible with  moral  order,  and  perhaps  in  blood. 

Soon  after  the  general  peace  of  Europe  one  of  the 
great  Captains  of  Napoleon  visited  Cambridge,  and 
spent  several  days  amongst  us.  We  listened  to  him 
with  an  interest  indescribable,  while  he  recounted  to  us 
some  of  the  great  historical  passages  of  the  preceding 
years ;  of  which  we  had  only  read,  but  in  which  he  had 
been  an  actor.  He  seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
our  manners  and  institutions ;  and  above  all  things  he 
was  delighted  with  the  manly  bearing,  and  joyous,  but 
respectful,  freedom  of  our  sons.  "  But  have  you  not," 
asked  the  French  Marshal,  ^'  with  all  this  free  inter- 
course and  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  frequent 
quarrels  and  personal  encounters  among  your  Under- 
graduates!" We  replied,  that  the  practice  of  duelling 
was  utterly  unknown  amongst  us — that  such  a  thing 
as  an  appeal  to  the  sword  was  never  thought  of — that 
it  was  kept  down  by  the  power  of  our  Academic  laws, 
and    by  the  stronger  power   of  opinion   among  the 
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young  men  themselves.  He  then  remarked,  that  all 
this  spoke  well  for  the  condition  of  our  Society ;  and 
that  a  liberty  such  as  was  enjoyed  by  our  younger  mem- 
bers, would,  in  the  Universities  of  the  Continent,  lead 
to  ''duels  every  week*.*" 

Our  Undergraduates,  as  a  body,  are  orderly,  pa- 
triotic, reasonable,  and  religious.  Duels  and  other  fan- 
tastical customs  that  disgrace  the  discipline  of  some 
Continental  Universities,  are  incompatible  both  with 
our  manners  and  principles.  Those  pantheistic  dreams 
that  are  the  bane  of  modem  philosophy  are  almost 
unknown,  even  by  name,  amongst  us.  The  mind  of 
Cambridge  is  not  prepared  for  the  germination  of  such 
bad  seed,  or  for  the  reception  of  idle  transcendental 
visions  that  are  as  oiTcnsive  to  the  elements  of  com- 
mon sense  as  they  are  to  religious  faith.  During  the 
last  two  years,  while  States  and  Empires  have  been 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  we  have  seen  the  Students 
of  several  Continental  Universities  taking  the  lead  in 
disgraceful  civil  broils,  and  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  of 
lawless  and  murderous  factious.  Were  like  evils,  by  the 
will  of   Providence,  now  let  loose   on   the  society  of 

*  In  the  year  1791  a  duel  was  fought  in  the  Devirs  Ditch  near  New. 
market  (fit  place  for  such  a  bloody  meeting !)  by  two  Cambridge  Under- 
graduates. One  of  them  fell,  and  tne  victor  in  this  miserable  combat  died 
not  long  afterwards  in  a  state,  it  is  said,  of  phrensy.  1  well  remember  the 
horror  with  which  the  event  was  commonly  alluded  lo,  more  than  forty  years 
since,  when  I  was  myself  an  Undergraduate ;  but  it  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten.  A  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  Thomas  Jones,  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College — a  person  long  since  dead ;  who  still  lives,  however,  in 
the  affectionate  remembrance  and  veneration  of  his  Pupib.  The  Sermon 
was  published ;  but  copies  of  it  are  now  difficult  to  meet  with,  and  are 
found  only  in  private  collections. 
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England,  what  woold  follow  i    I  only  speak  the  truth, 
when  I  state  my  conviction  that  every  Cambridge  Stu- 
dent would  be  seen  on  the  side  of  social  order ;  and, 
whatever  might  be  his  political  name,  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  support  of  those  institutions 
of  rational  freedom  his  fathers  have  handed  down  to 
him,  and  in  support  of  that  religion  which  in  his  heart 
he  believes  true,  and  which  he  clings  to  as  the  best 
security  for  public  blessings,  and  the  only  foundation 
for  his  hopes  of  future  happiness.     I  am  not  using  the 
language  of  panegyric — I  am  writing  the  words  of  sim- 
ple truth.     Once  more  therefore  I  contend,  that  in  our 
antiquated  forms  and  historical  remembrances  we  have 
a  true  element  both  of  security  and  utility — that  in 
what  we  have  done  for  the  last  forty  years — that  in 
what  we  are  now  doing,  and  in  the  spirit  that  still 
breathes  among  us — that  above  all,  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  our  sons,  we  have  the  firmest 
ground  for  our  hopes  of  future  good.     Cambridge  will, 
we  trust,  be  true  to  herself:  and  Providence  will  then 
be  on  her  side,  and  will  carry  her  through  her  conflicts, 
and  make  her  in  centuries  yet  to  come,  what  she  has  been 
in  centuries  that  are  gone,  one  of  the  living  fountains 
of  Sacred  Truth,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  English 
science,  one  of  the  best  conservative  elements  of  social 
and  religious  liberty,  and  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of 
national  glory. 
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£  3.  Modem  rdigiout  mavemenU.  Prineiplss  of  the 
Church  of  England  cofUrasted  with  thae  of  the 
Church  0/ Some.  '*  Tracts /or  the  Times:*  Terms 
of  Communion.  Immorality  of  the  "  Tracts."*^  Acts 
of  Apostasy.  Causes  of  error  in  our  estitnate  of 
religious  and  moral  questions.  True  Catholicity. 
Conclusion. 

While  discuflsing  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  University,  there  is  another  subject  I 
have  no  right  to  pass  over,  though  I  touch  upon  it 
with  great  reluctance.  Several  of  the  metaphysical 
and  moral  writers  of  the  Continent  tell  us  that  an 
inclination  to  what  they  call  pittisme  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  British  character.  They  remark, 
that  party-names,  such  as  High  Churchman  Low 
Churchman,  Methodist  and  Puritan,  that  were  at  one 
time  thrown  out  in  scorn  and  mockery,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  the  language  of  common  use  in  England, 
have  no  good  synonymes  among  themselves,  because 
they  want  the  living  types  of  opinion  which  give  to 
such  words  their  fashion  and  currency.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  any  strong  abiding  sense  of  religion,  sinking 
into  the  heart  and  thereby  influencing  our  course  of 
life  and  moral  sentiments,  would  be  called  pittisme  by 
those  who  are  irreligious ;  and  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
I  trust  that  it  always  will  be,  as  it  long  has  been,  de- 
scriptive of  the  manners  and  principles  of  Englishmen. 

Religion,  considered  as  a  rule  of  life,  is  made  up  of 
doctrines,  solemn  ordinances,  and  moral  precepts ;  and 
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of  external  forms  adminiBtered,  in  every  Christian  so- 
<nety,  under  some  prescribed  rules  of  discipline.  There 
may  be  in  a  Christian  society  certain  rules  that  are 
purely  local  and  conventional,  and,  so  far,  rest  only  on 
expediency:  but  all  the  true  elements  of  our  religion 
are  of  equal  authority  so  far  as  they  are  of  divine 
command ;  and  while  we  allow  its  divine  authority  we 
have  obviously  no  right  to  accept  one  part  of  it  and 
reject  another,  at  our  caprice  or  supposed  convenience. 
To  do  this  is  to  overturn  the  foundations  on  which 
religion  rests.  It  is,  however,  true  that  sincere  believers 
have  taken  very  difierent  views  of  religion,  from  the 
effects  of  early  training,  of  national  habits,  and  of 
natural  temper.  Some  men  are  so  framed  as  to  re- 
ceive the  deepest  moral  influences  through  the  senses ; 
and,  if  they  be  religious  men,  they  naturally  learn 
to  seek  for  spiritual  support  in  external  solemnities. 
Others  are  inclined  to  seek  for  consolation  in  a  kind 
of  mystical  pietisms ;  and  trusting  to  this  element,  they 
may  perhaps  overlook  what  is  external  to  themselves, 
and  in  the  end,  may  disregard  some  positive  institu- 
tions of  religion  that  are  of  divine  command.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Milton  seems  to  have  satisfied 
himself  with  this  kind  of  pietisme;  and  it  is  the  very 
life-food  of  monastic  superstition.  We  cannot  '*  over- 
come the  world*^  by  flying  from  it;  for  the  world  is 
the  place  of  trial  to  which  the  God  of  Nature  and 
Author  of  our  religion  has  sent  us ;  and  there  we 
have  to  perform  our  social,  not  our  solitary  task. 
Others  again,  looking  only  to  what  they  consider  the 
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practical  and  aocial  ends  of  reIigi<Hi,  may  periiaps  be 
led  to  undervalue  both  its  external  ordinances,  and  the 
strong  devotional  sentiments,  without  which  it  cannot 
have  coherence  as  a  moral  rule,  or  an  abiding  life  as 
an  inner  and  spiritual  principle. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  religion  of  Bossuet  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Fenelon — the  Jansenist  differed 
from  the  Jesuit — Pascal  differed  from  Escobar  and  Mo- 
lina. In  like  manner,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  High  Churchman  differed  from  a  Puritan : 
and  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  differed 
from  an  Episcopalian,  whether  of  the  Churcli  of  England 
or  of  the  Church  of  Ilome.  Who  was  right  and  who 
was  wrong  in  these  conflicts  of  opinion,  are  points  I 
do  not  venture  to  discuss :  but  writing  historically,  I 
may  aflirm  that  differences  such  as  these  are  not  to 
bo  set  dovin  merely  to  the  score  of  political  faction, 
or  dishonest  suppression,  or  a  want  of  belief  in  the 
supreme  authority  of  religion:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  take  their  rise  from  principles  which  are  deep- 
seated  in  human  nature,  and  ever  have  produced,  and 
perhaps  ever  will  produce,  shades  of  difference  in  the 
practical  belief  and  manners  of  Christian  societies. 

That  these  shades  of  difference  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  of  our  Church  no  one  pretends  to 
deny :  and  it  is,  we  believe,  historically  true  that  our 
Formularies  and  Articles  of  faith  were  drawn  up  on  a 
scheme  of  tolerance  and  comprehension.  Whoever 
denies  these  principles,  and  endeavours  to  narrow  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  our  Reformers,  whatever  may 
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be  hiB  honeBt  opinions,  is  an  enemy  to  our  Church, 
and  to  that  enlarged  charity  without  which  Christianity, 
M  a  rule  of  faith,  would  lose  all  its  life  and  meaning. 

But  because  our  Church  is  comprehensive,  it  follows 
not  that  she  remains  without  any  well-defined  external 
forms,  and  that  she  offers  to  her  sons  no  tests  for  the 
security  of  religious  faith.  Every  State  has  some  consti- 
tutional principles  to  which  its  subjects  owe  a  practical 
loyalty  and  obedience ;  and  every  religious  community  has 
some  principles  to  which  all  its  members  owe  a  spiritual 
submission.  Without  the  recognition  of  some  principle 
such  as  this  no  society  could  be  held  in  any  continued 
union.  The  Church  of  England  has  prescribed  forms 
for  the  administration  of  religious  offices ;  and  she  has 
enunciated  her  fundamental  doctrines  in  formal  Articles, 
that  are  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  her  Ministers 
under  the  most  solemn  of  all  public  sanctions.  These 
Articles  contain  the  grounds  of  her  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  If  they  be  true,  then  was  she 
justified  in  the  formal  act  of  separation :  but  if  those 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  be  true  which  our 
Articles  enumerate  and  formally  deny,  then  must  our 
Articles  be  so  far  false:  our  Reformers  were  in  grievous 
and  guilty  error,  and  our  Church  is  schismatical  and 
heretical.  No  truth  of  common  sense  or  history  is 
more  plain  than  this. 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  for  me  in  this  Preface 
to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  contrast  them  controversially  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.     I  profess  only  to  writhe  historically. 
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Mid  I  wish  only  to  speak  of  eertoin  prindploi  that  are 
notoriooB  and  inoontrovertibto. 

The  Choroh  of  Rome  aoknoirfedges  as  Artidea  of 
Faith — ^the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope — ^the  Infallibility  of 
general  Councils — ^the  doctrine  of  Transabstantiatioii  - 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass — seyen  Saeramenta — the  doe- 
trine  of  Purgatory — the  Veneration  of  Imagoa  and  Befies 
— the  Invocation  of  Saints — and  certain  dootnnaa  eon- 
nected  with  Pardons  and  Indulgences.    These  Artides 
of  Faith  are  formally  repudiated  by  the  Ghnrbh  of  Eb|^ 
land.    She  denies  them  in  expresmons  that  are  as  plain 
and  positive  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  written  words. 
All  of  them  she  formally  denies;  some  of  them  she 
calls  "superstitious,"  "corrupt,'"  "blasphemous  fables, 
and  dangerous  deceits,*^  "  fond  things  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,*"  &c.     It  is  morally  impossible  to  mis- 
understand the  strength  of  this  denial.    It  was  at  once 
the  cause  and  the  justification  of  our  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.    After  our  separation  we  were 
still  members  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
defined  in  our  19th  Article  ;  and  we  were  still  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  that  enlarged  and 
charitable  sense  whereby  the  Catholic  Church  is  defined 
in  the  authorized  words  and  solemn   prayers  of  our 
public  Service.    By  this  formal  act  of  denial  we  became 
also  a  Protestant  Church — a  name  well  understood, 
and  which  takes  not  from  our  primitive  Catholicity :  a 
name,  moreover,  of  which  Laud  was  not  ashamed,  and 
that  is  used  by  our  Church  as  her  true  designation  in 
one  of  her  most  augoai  solemnities. 
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Two  great  principles  were  virtually  accepted  by  the 
Reformers  of  our  Church.  First,  the  supreme  authority 
of  Scripture  in  deciding  upon  questions  of  religious 
bith  and  controversy. — This  principle  was  not  merely 
implied,  but  was  formally  enunciated. — Secondly,  the 
rights  of-conscience  and  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  reb'gious  faith.  For  the  Reformers  could  not  consis- 
tently deny  to  other  Churches  that  liberty  they  them- 
selves had  exercised,  and  without  which  the  Church  of 
England  could  not  have  gained  so  much  as  a  formal 
existence,  or  had  a  name  among  the  members  of  the 
great  Catholic  and  Christian  community*.     But  there 

*  *'  If  the  Bible  is  the  sole  foundation  of  Christian  Faith  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  not  the  sole  foundation  of  Faith  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  authority  admitted  by  the  latter  in  addition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  must  constitute  an  euential  difference  between  the  two  Churches... 
When  we  appeal  to  our  Liturgy  and  Articles,  which  is  done  only  in 
arguing  with  those  who  have  previously  acknowledged  tliem,  we  do  not 
appeal  to  them  as  documents  having  validity  in  themselves,  but  as  docu- 
ments having  no  other  validity  than  what  they  derive  from  the  Bible  ;  as 
documents  which  are  only  so  far  valid  as  they  agree  with  the  Bible.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  Romanist  appeals  to  Tradition^  as  a  Rule  of 
Faith,  he  appeals  to  an  authority  neither  derived  from  nor  in  any  way 
dependent  on  the  Bible.  He  regards  Tradition  as  an  authority  which 
existed  even  before  the  New  Testament :  as  an  authority  proceeding 
equally  through  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  though  transmitted  through  a 
different  channel ;  as  an  autliority  containing  doctrines,  delivered  orally 
by  the  Apostles,  and  recorded  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers.**  These 
words  are  quoted  from  the  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Home,  by  Bishop  Marsh,  p.  3  and  p.  4,  (Cambridge,  1814).  In  the 
MMne  work  (p.  172  and  p.  173)  we  find  the  following  conclusion :  ^<  Though 
the  Church  of  England  acknowledges  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  its 
communion,  if  men  cannot  conscientiously  remain  in  it,  this  does  not  imply 
an  admission  that  there  is  no  sin  in  Schism,  or  a  separation  from  the  esta- 
blished Church,  in  cases  where  no  plea  of  conscience  can  be  urged.**... 
**  Since  we  judged  for  ourselves  when  we  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
Borne,  we  miut  allow  others  to  judge  for  themselves  when  they  secede 
from  the  Chnrch  of  England,**  &c.  This  admirable  work  of  our  late 
Margaret  Profewor  (Bishop  Marsh)  is  out  of  print,  and  ought  to  be 
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are  many  men  who  distrust  and  hate  every  movement  in 
the  direction  of  civil  or  religious  freedom.  Looking 
only  to  one  side  of  our  nature,  they  can  see  the  evil 
consequences  of  human  liberty,  while  they  can  discern 
no  portion  of  its  concomitant  good.  Our  Reformers 
were  not  of  this  temper.  They  had  a  more  enlarged 
charity — better  hopes  for  the  social  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  and  for  the  blessings,  as  they  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  Providence  had  in  store  for  them. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  civil  liberty  may  degenerate 
into  a  licentiousness  incompatible  with  all  good  go- 
vernment, and  that  religious  liberty  may  sometimes 
engender  a  spirit  of  sectarianism  and  fanaticism.  No 
one  denies  these  evil  consequences  of  freedom.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  may  ask,  whether  history  does 
not  plainly  shew  us  many  moral  evils  of  a  more  de- 
grading character  and  a  deeper  die,  which  are  among 
the  natural  fruits  of  a  despotism  that  keeps  the  human 
mind  in  darkness,  and  destroys  its  healthy  germination 
in  the  light  of  day. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
Reformation,  whether  good  or  bad,  all  honest  and  rea- 
sonable men  were,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  agreed  in 
one  point  at  least^-that  the  Church  of  England  was 
widely  separated  in  doctrine  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  positive  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  (such  for 
example  as  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith)  may 

republished.  His  short  digressions  on  the  political  question  of  '<  Catholic 
Emancipation**  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  suppressed  in  a  new  edition,  as 
they  have  now  lost  aU  their  interest,  and  only  encumber  the  clear  argu- 
menu  and  historical  statements  of  the  work. 
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no  doabt  admit  of  some  latitude  of  interpretation.  But 
her  negative  doctrines,  like  negative  precepts  in  a  code 
of  morals,  have  a  positive  authority  that  admits  neither 
of  palliation  nor  honest  evasion.  No  human  sophistry 
ean  explain  away  those  Articles  (for  example)  whereby 
our  Church  renounces  the  Papal  Supremacy,  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
lad  Purgatory.  Whether  doctrines  such  as  these  be 
true  or  false,  they  are  denied  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  strength  of  this  denial  she  broke  off  her 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  established 
a  separate  communion  of  her  own,  to  which  she  admits 
her  sons  under  some  of  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
whereby  mankind  have  been  held  in  obedience  to  re- 
ligious and  social  order.  If  we  accept  not  her  solemn 
decisions  on  points  such  as  these,  we  may,  perhaps,  think 
fit  to  remain  iu  her  formal  communion ;  but  we  cannot 
have  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  take  upon  ourselves  her 
sacred  offices,  or  to  stand  up  within  the  ranks  of  her 
priesthood. 

Whether  some  strange  doctrines  of  development 
may  not  have  been  tainting  the  speculations  of  certain 
members  of  our  Church,  of  whether  some  scheme  of 
rationalism  may  not  have  been  eating  into  the  vitals  of 
their  faith,  I  pretend  not  to  inquire.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  just  Nemesis  of  a  tottering  faith  has  driven  one 
set  of  Churchmen  to  cast  away  the  sacred  might  of  reason, 
and  seek  for  refuge  in  authority ;  and  another  set  to 
cast  away  both  faith  and  reason,  and  to  lose  themselves 
among  the  disordered  dreams  and  blighting  mists  of 
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panthei0m.  One  extreme  often  begets  another;  and, 
whatsoever  may  have  been  the  cause,  a  new  party  has 
sprung  up  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which,  in  one  or  two  extreme  cases  of  delusion,  has  led 
its  victims  either  into  pantheism  or  a  demoralizing  fa- 
naticism. They  began,  like  many  other  reformers,  with 
a  severe  and  somewhat  ascetic  rule  of  life.  They 
seemed  to  be  of  pure  and  simple  manners,  and  they 
were  the  champions  of  priestly  authority.  They  pro- 
fessed to  conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Ritual, 
and  they  revived  certain  minute  and  insignificant  ob- 
servances that  seemed  to  have  become  obsolete  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  had  been  discontinued  without 
any  formal  enactment,  and  apparently  by  silent  consent. 
So  far  they  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of  many  good 
members  of  our  Church,  who  longed  for  a  stricter  rule 
of  discipline,  whose  taste  was  gratified,  and  whose  devo- 
tions were  stimulated  by  the  revival  of  antiquated  forms 
and  solemnities.  By  others  they  were  suspected,  and 
not  ^^ithout  good  reason  ;  for  it  appeared,  before  long, 
that  they  were  craving  for  some  irrefragable  authority 
they  found  not  within  the  Church  of  England :  and  they 
were  little  content  with  Christianity  as  revealed  to 
them  in  the  simple  words  of  the  Bible,  and  put  before 
them  in  the  Formularies  and  Articles  they  derived  from 
our  old  Reformers. — They  told  us  (in  the  language  of 
their  leader)  that  our  Articles  were  "  the  ofispring  of 
an  uncatholic  age'"'* — that  the  members  of  our  Church 
were  "in  bondage," — that  they  were  compeUed  "to 
work  in  chains'*^ — that  they  were  constrained  to  go  on 
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ieaohiiig  with  stammering  lips/"  ^^  through  the  me- 
dium of  indeterminate  statements,  and  inconsistent  pre- 
cedents, and  principles  but  partially  developed,"  &c. 
bon*  Our  Prayer-Book,  they  said,  had  the  elements  of 
ft  more  perfect  Catholicity,  and  its  principles  were  to 
be  *^  carried  out"  by  a  new  and  better  kind  of  reforma- 
tion. 

But  how  was  this  modem  reformation  to  be  brought 
ftbout  I  Not  merely  by  employing  the  terms  of  con- 
temptuous and  bitter  vituperation  towards  the  framers 
of  our  Articles  and  compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  but  by 
frittering  away  every  proposition  whereby  our  old 
Reformers  had  set  up  a  test  of  Orthodoxy,  and  defined 
the  grounds  of  their  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome. — Our  Church  afiirms  "that  whatsoever  is  not 
read  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed 
as  an  article  of  faith  j-" — "that  wo  are  accounted  right- 
eous before  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  works  and 
deservings ;" — "  albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith,  are  pleasing  to  God,  and  do  spring  out 
necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith." — She  further  tells 
us,  that  *'  voluntary  works  over  and  above  God'^s  com- 
mandments, which  are  called  works  of  supererogation, 
cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety. ""^  She 
defines  what  she  understands  by  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  and  she  positively  and  formally  denies  the  infal- 
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libility  both  of  particular  Churches  and  of  general  Coun- 
cils. In  the  interpretation  of  such  Articles  as  these*  so 
as  they  are  positive  and  dogmatical,  men  have  diflfered 
widely  in  opinion.  But  in  their  plain  emphatic  words, 
as  well  as  in  the  avowed  intentions  of  their  authors,  these 
Articles  also  contain  negations  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  are  levelled  at  certain  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  admit  of  no  honest  evasion  whatsoever. 

Again,  the  Church  of  England,  as  we  are  taught  in 
her  Articles,  ^'hath  the  power  to  decree  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.^ 
These  words  were  never  passed  by  the  representatives 
of  our  Church  in  Convocation,  and  have  on  that  account 
no  fundamental  Church-authority.  They  were  intro- 
duced silently  and  without  consent  by  some  private 
adviser  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  they  exactly  fell  in  with 
her  high  notions  of  Supremacy,  and  they  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Parliament ;  and  they  were  afterwards  un- 
questionably binding  on  every  member  of  our  Church  who 
had  signed  her  Articles  of  faith,  and  given  his  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  them  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
But  what  do  the  words,  above  quoted,  mean  !  Not  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  infallible  ;  but  that,  as  a  body 
corporate,  she  claims  the  right  of  prescribing  the  terms 
of  her  communion,  and  the  right  of  excluding  from  it 
men  who  differ  from  her  in  those  points  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  which,  as  an  expounder  of  the  Word  of 
God,  she  declares  essential.  This  is  Bishop  Marsh's 
interpretation  of  the  clause  above  quoted  from  the 
Articles;  and  it  admits  of  no  other  without  introducing 
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m  pontiTe  oontradiotion  among  the  plain  declarations  of 
the  Aitides  themselvee.  A  similar  authority  is  claimed 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  over  those  who  are  of  her 
commimion.  Like  the  Church  of  England,  she  also 
werts  aad  maintains  a  spiritual  authority  in  defining 
the  terms  of  her  communion ;  and  in  a  memorable  in- 
stance she,  a  few  years  since,  expelled  from  her  body 
a  very  powerful  and  popular  preacher,  because  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  peccability  of  Jesus  Christ  after  he 
became  incarnate — a  doctrine  which  she  believed  un- 
sound, and  had  repudiated. — How,  indeed,  could  any 
Church  continue  in  integrity  and  safety,  if  it  had  not 
within  itself  the  power  of  prescribing  the  terms  of  its 
communion  both  on  points  of  faith  and  discipline  J 

The  Church  of  England  is  a  true  Member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  but  she  does  not  on  that 
account  boast  her  infallibility.  She  is  only  so  far  in- 
faUible  as  she  has  drawn  her  doctrines  from  the  Word 
of  Ood.  She  despises  not  the  helps  of  human  learning, 
or  of  Tradition  ;  nor  does  she  overlook  the  decrees  and 
determinations  of  Councils,  or  the  opinions  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church:  but  she  dares  not  put  these 
old  opinions  of  erring  men  in  any  authority  commen- 
surate with  that  of  the  Scriptures;  but  she  rather  uses 
them  as  helps  towards  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Were  this  the  right  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion, I  might  also  point  out  the  wide  difierence 
there  is  between  ecclesiastical  polity  and  articles  of 
faith.  On  questions  of  form  and  polity  our  Church 
doen  appeal  to  good  historical  tr€ulitian,  and  thinks  her- 
s.  D.  bb 
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self  bound  by  the  model  of  the  primitive  Church  of 
ChriBt;  and  on  this  ground  (without  »t  all  swerving 
from  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  deriving  her 
doctrines  from  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only),  she  de- 
mands a  conformity  to  her  sacred  rites  and  polity  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  members  of  her  body.  She 
believes  that  her  teaching  is  true— that  her  forms  are 
apostolical,  and  her  doctrine  evangelical-^and  bdieving 
this,  she  speaks  with  parental  authority,  and  asks,  in 
confidence,  for  the  love  and  obedience  of  all  the  loyal 
BODB  of  her  communion* 

Men  are  constantly  craring  for  some  infallible  living 
authority  to  guide  them  on  religious  and  moral  questions. 
But  neither  the  Evidences  of  our  Religion,  not  the 
limits  of  Church-authority,  are  put  before  us  with  the 
deamess  of  demonstration.  Were  it  so,  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  schism,  for  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  religious  questions :  but  we  should 
thereby  lose  (as  is  admirably  argued  by  Bishop  Butler) 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  elements  of  our  probation; 
and  our  religious  training  would  have  no  analogy  to 
God  s  dealings  with  us  in  the  natural  world.  Unity 
and  peace  are  pleasant  words ;  but  while  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is,  the  direst  social  evils  may  be  lurking 
bdiind  the  outward  semblance  of  peace  and  unity. 
Suppose  the  whole  Christian  world  in  a  state  of  ex- 
ternal religious  unity  brought  about  by  Church-autho- 
rity ;  might  not  intellectual  stagnation  among  religious 
teachers,  indiffiarence  among  the  people,  oold-heartedness, 
and  scepticism,  grow  naturally  out  of  such  a  condition 
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of  aoAibjt  Like  a  political  dospotism,  it  might,  no 
doobty  eziiDgaiflh  some  great  social  evils;  but  it  would 
fester  other  and  far  greater  evils;  for  it  would  stop 
the  growth  of  those  great  Christian  virtues  that  spring 
from  Christian  freedom.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
world  would  not  be  the  searching  school  of  Christian 
wisdom  that  it  is  now. 

All  men  take  their  relij^ous  principles  for  granted 
in  early  life,  and  many  continue  to  take  them  for 
granted  through  their  whole  life :  but  an  Undergra- 
duate of  Cambridge  ought  not  to  be  in  this  condition. 
He  may  be  called  on  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  thai 
%$  in  kim:  and  although  the  quotation  of  Church-au- 
thority may  be  a  very  good  reason,  and  the  best  he 
has  to  give  on  some  point  in  debate;  yet  it  is  but  a 
sorry  excuse  for  indolence  and  moral  cowardice,  and 
a  desertion  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  struggles 
that  belong  to  our  probation.  Such  a  desertion  seems 
to  be  an  act  of  disobedience  towards  God  who  gave  us 
our  reason,  and  enjoined  us  to  use  it  honestly.  These 
remarks  apply  to  all  members  of  the  University,  and  to 
those  especially  who  are  destined  for  the  ministerial 
offices  of  our  Church.  If  any  one  meet  with  difficulties, 
let  them  be  encountered  by  him  in  an  honest  and 
humble  spirit,  as  a  part,  and  very  important  part, 
of  his  moral  probation :  but  let  him  not  give  up  his 
reason  by  basely  skulking  from  his  high  moral  duties 
behind  the  shelter  of  authority.  If  such  be  his  tem- 
per, he  is  little  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  Christian 
teacher.    The  claim  of  infallibility  is  in  itself  no  proof 
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that  »  Christian  community  is  right  in  its  exposition  of 
Christian  doctrines;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  such  a  community  is  in 
grievous  error. 

The  Church  of  England  prescribes  the  terms  of 
her  communion,  Mid  the  rules  of  her  discipline,  and  in 
so  doing  she  exercises,  as  we  have  stated,  an  authority 
that  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  claimed  by  every  religious 
community  in  Christendom.  The  Church  of  Rome 
makes  a  like  claim :  but  not  content  with  this,  she  also 
affirms  her  infallibility;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
affirmation,  has  she  many  times  carried  fire  and  sword 
among  men  who  conscientiously  dissented  from  her 
communion.  In  doing  this  she  was  at  least  consistent 
with  her  principles.  But  if  ever,  before  the  sacred 
principles  of  religious  toleration  were  understood  and 
sanctioned  by  law,  the  Church  of  England  have  trodden 
in  the  persecuting  steps  of  her  elder  Sister,  she  thereby 
not  only  committed  great  sin,  but  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  her  own  principles:  for  she  has  no  claim 
to  infallibility ;  and  she  had  no  right  to  deny  to  others 
that  liberty  she  had  claimed  for  herself,  when  she  threw 
off  the  fetters  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  discussion  of  first 
principles,  it  is  historically  certain  that  the  grounds  of 
our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  are  most 
plainly  and  unequivocally  stated  in  our  Articles.  But 
some  modem  fanatics  (and  I  have  a  right  to  call  any 
men  fanatics  who  try  to  enforce  their  opinions  against 
the  principles  of  common  sense  and  the  obligations  of 
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truth  and  honour)  have  of  late  years  endeavoured  to 
break  down  the  barriers  set  up  by  our  old  Reformers 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  And  how  was  this  attempt  begun  and  carried 
on  ?  First,  by  an  ascetic  life — by  a  professed  veneration 
for  obsolete  forms  and  antiquated  authorities — ^by  a 
subtle,  but  confused  and  mystical  lo^c,  and  a  form  of 
reasoning  utterly  unlike  any  thing  we  now  find  among 
the  honest  and  earnest  writings  of  well-educated  Eng- 
lishmen. Secondly,  by  a  bolder  flight,  in  which  the  first 
principles  of  honesty  and  truth  were  cast  to  the  winds, 
and  a  scheme  of  sophistry  was  distributed  among  the 
neophytes  of  a  new  doctrine,  as  transparent  and  as 
immoral  as  the  very  worst  of  those  Jesuitical  subtilties 
that  called  forth  the  incomparable  irony  of  Pascal. 
I  cannot  enter  at  any  length  on  a  controversy  of  which 
the  public  is  weary,  and  for  which  indeed  there  is  little 
room  in  this  section  of  the  Preface :  but  I  may  notice, 
by  the  way,  one  or  two  examples  of  this  demoralizing 
sophistry, 

(1)  Our  Church  affirms  (Article  xxi.),  that  "Ge- 
neral Councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  without 
the  commandment  and  will  of  Princes."  So  far  the 
Article  might  be  called  political,  for  the  clause  has 
reference  only  to  the  royal  authority  and  Supremacy. 
But  our  Church  next  affirms — that  "when  (General 
Councils)  be  gathered  together  (forasmuch  as  they  be 
an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with 
the  spirit  and  word  of  God),  they  may  err,  and  some- 
times have  erred,  in  things  pertaining  to  God.*^    And 
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what  ia  the  reply  to  this  Article!  ''Oenerml  Comioils 
may  err,  tm^Mt  in  any  ease  it  ia  promiaed,  aa  a  matter 
of  expreaa  aupematural  priyilege,  that  they  ahall  «•< 
err.^...'*  Sach  a  promiae  dom  exist  in  eaaea  where  Ge- 
neral Councila  are  not  only  gathered  together  aooord-* 
ing  to  *  the  commandmenta  and  will  of  prinoea,^  but  in 
the  Name  of  Chriti^  according  to  our  Lord 'a  promiae*.^ 
To  such  Ml  aaaertion  we  may  rejoin — that  all  Ooierai 
Councila  have  been  called  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  that  they  are  net  infallible  (aa  our  Church 
affirms  in  her  fundamental  Articlea  of  futh),  beoawm 
they  are  composed  of  erring  men.  There  ia  (aa  we  all 
allow)  a  promise  to  every  faithful  body  of  Christian 
men,  and  to  every  faithful  Christian,  of  spiritual  help ; 
but  there  is  no  promise  either  of  collective  or  individual 
infallibility.  The  Tractarian  comment  (above  quoted) 
is  but  a  covert  attempt  to  fritter  away  a  veiy  plain 
negative  proposition,  the  moaning  of  which  does  not 
admit  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the  establishment 
of  which  was  essential  to  the  lawful  existence  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

(2)  In  the  following  Article  our  old  Reformers 
thought  that  they  had  erected  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  their  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  "  The  Romish  Doctrine  concerning  Purgatory, 
Pardons,  Worshipping  and  Adoration,  as  weU  of 
Images  as  of  Reliques,  and  also  invocation  of  Saints, 
is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 

*  Traeis  far  the  Timei,  No.  XC.  p.  SI. 
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word  of  Ood,**  (Art.  xxu).  We  have  here  no  question 
about  the  antiquity  of  this  doctrine :  it  is  oondemned 
boeftiMO  it  it  a  vain  invention  not  grounded  in  Scrip- 
ture. Bnt  what  is  the  Tractarian  comment!  ^'  The 
Doctrine  objected  to  in  this  Article  is  *^the  Romish 
Doctrine."  ../^  The  Primitive  Doctrine  is  not  condemned 
in  it*^../*  And  further,  by  the  Romish  Doctrine  is  not 
meant  the  Tridentine,  because  this  Article  was  drawn 
np  before  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  ^'  The 
Doctrine  condemned  in  this  Article  concerning  Purga- 
tory, Pardons,  Images,  Relics,  and  Saints,  is  not  the 
Primitive  Doctrine,  nor  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  nor  the 
Tridentine,  but  the  Romish."^  &c.*  A  sophism  more 
transparent  and  dishonest  than  this  can  hardly  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  older  followers  of  Loyola. 

The  Church  of  England  denies  no  true  primitive 
dootrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Neither 
does  she  close  her  eyes  against  good  historical  evidence 
where  it  may  help  her  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  God.  But  she  denies  (and  partly  on  the 
strength  of  such  denial  she  broke  off  from  the  Church 
of  Rome)  that  there  is  any  good  and  true  primitive 
doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Image-worship,  or  In- 
vocation of  Saints,  resembling  that  which  she  in  this 
Article  condemns.  An  honest  Roman  Catholic  would 
laugh  any  man  to  scorn  who  told  him  that  the  Romish 
doctrine  held  on  these  disputed  points  was  not  derived 
from  a  very  old  Tradition:  and  still  more  might  he 
laugh  to  soom  any  Protestant  who  dared  to  tell  him 

•  Tract  XC.  pp.  23, 25. 
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that  the  Romish  doctrine  respeoting  Purgatory,  Par* 
dons,  Image-worship,  and  Invocation  of  Saints,  was  not 
substantially  the  same  both  immediately  before  and  im* 
mediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  (or  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine)  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  is  repudiated  by  our  Church ;  and 
she  declares  (Article  xxviu.)  **that  it  is  repugpiant 
to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions."  These  words  are  plain  enough, 
and  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  a  Tractarian 
comment  on  them,  that  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a 
Molina.  This  doctrine  had  given  rise,  during  many 
ages  before  the  Reformation,  to  vain  discussions  and 
useless  subtilties,  by  which  the  writings  of  good  and 
learned  men  had  been  strangely  mystified  and  dis- 
figured. I  have  no  wish  to  seek  my  way  through  the 
maze  of  school-logic  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation has  been  entangled  :  but  I  may  state, 
while  passing  on,  that  if  our  religion  is  to  have  any 
logical  basis  to  rest  upon,  this  doctrine  cannot  be  true. 
When  St  Peter  began  to  preach  Christianity  he  de- 
clared  himself  the  witness  of  the  Resurrection.  And 
what  proof  had  he  of  the  Resurrection !  The  evidence  of 
his  senses.  All  the  Apostles,  including  the  one  elected 
by  lot  to  fill  their  number,  had  this  essential  evidence. 
What  proof  had  the  multitude  of  Christ's  miracles! 
The  evidence  of  their  senses.     Without  the  evidence 
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of  the  senses  the  authority  and  proof  of  a  physical 
miraele  is  gone.  Now  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tialion  implies  the  existence  of  a  physical  miracle  which 
is  not  the  object  of  sense,  but  is  contradicted  by  our 
senses.  If  it  be  true,  it  destroys  the  validity  of  that 
very  evidence  on  which  our  religion  mainly  rests  for 
its  authority ;  and  Christianity  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  reason :  yet  are  we  enjoined,  in  the  Word  of  Ood, 
'^  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us ;  ^  and  a 
life  of  faith  is  called  ^^  a  reasonable  service.^ 

The  real  question  for  any  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England  (who  has  sworn  to  his  literal  belief  in  the 
twMity-eighth  Article)  is  this: — what  do  the  plain 
words  of  this  Article  mean,  and  what  was  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  Christian  Convocation  which  drew  it 
up  and  published  it  as  a  test  of  religious  truth  i  What 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  individuals,  however  wise 
and  good,  who  lived  either  before  or  after  the  Re- 
formation, is  not  the  question.  Such  opinions  may 
shake  our  faith  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  cannot 
alter  our  honest  interpretation  of  her  Articles.  I  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  express  my  own  conviction,  that  a 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  would 
not  have  justified  our  Church  in  her  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  had  not  this  doctrine  been  the 
natural,  and  almost  inevitable  root  of  other  doctrines  of 
most  vital  influence  (whether  for  good  or  evil)  in  the 
practical  teaching  of  our  religion — viz.  the  doctrines 
arising  out  of  the  ''  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass."^ 

(4)      The   Church   of  England  declares  that  the 
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oflbring  of  ChriBt,  once  madoi  is  ft  pofeot  prc^itiatioim 
for  all  the  una  of  the  whole  worid — ^*'th«t  there  im 
none  other  satisfaotion  for  tin  but  that  alone^   (Art. 
XXXI.)    *^  Wherefore  (ahe  adds)  the  Baoiifices  of  Maiwoiii 
in  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  Prieet  did  ofler 
for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or 
guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits.^ 
No  human  words  could  be  plainer  and  more  emphatic ; 
and  every  Minister  of  our  Church  has  sworn  to  his 
belief  both  in  the  positive  and  negative  declarations 
contained   in   this  Article.     It  is  historically  certain 
that  it  was  levelled  against  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Church  of  Rome;    and  that   our   Reformers 
broke  off  from  her  communion  mainly  on  the  grounds 
affirmed  in  this  very  Article.     But  what  is  the  Traota- 
rian  comment  on   these  most  emphatic   declarations! 
*^  Here  (t.  e.  in  Article  xxxi.)  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
is  not   spoken  of,   in   which   the  special    question  of 
doctrine  would  be  introduced ;   but   '  the  sacrifice  of 
Masses,^  certain  observances,  for  the  most  part  private 
and  solitary,  which  the  writers  of  the  Articles  knew 
to  have  been  in  force  in  time  past,  and  saw  before 
their  eyes,  and  which  involved  certain  opinions,  and 
certain  teaching.'*^    '*  That  the  Article  before  us  neither 
speaks  againat  the  Mass  in  itself,  nor  against  its  being 
an  offering  (though  commemorative)  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  for  the  remission  of  sin;.... but  against  its 
being  viewed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  independent  of  or 
distinct  from  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  which  is  blas- 
phemy; and  on  the  other,  its  being  directed  to  the 
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0iiio|Diiieiit  of  those  to  whom  it  pertaiiui  to  celebrate 
it,  whioh  is  imposture  in  addition*.^  I  pass  over  the 
wretched  verbal  quibble  founded  on  the  word  Masses, 
wliich  happens  to  be  in  the  plural  number.  It  is  im- 
possible to  affirm  in  stronger  and  clearer  words  than 
those  of  our  thirty-first  Article-i— that  our  Church  re- 
pudiates every  Mass-offering  for  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
heocMM  "  the  ofiPering  of  Christ,  anee  made,  is  perfect^... 
and  *' there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that 
alone."  'We  may  affirm  that  no  honest  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  can  escape  from  this  conclusion, 
and  that  the  whole  range  of  religious  controversy  can- 
not lay  bare  to  us  a  set  of  assertions  more  evasive  and 
fraudulent  than  the  Tractarian  comments  I  have  just 
quoted. 

(5)  Our  Church  affirms  (Art.  xxxvii.)  that  "  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  Realm  of 
England  ;'*'*  and  before  any  one  of  her  Priesthood  can 
be  admitted  to  a  place  of  trust  or  dignity  he  is  com* 
polled  to  swear — "  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Person,  Pre^ 
latSy  State,  or  Potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have^  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  au- 
thority, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm."*^— • 
**  This  (says  the  Author  of  Tract  90)  is  the  profession 
which  every  one  must  in  consistency  make  who  does 
not  join  the  Romish  Church." — Yet  (with  what  to 
common  readers  must  appear  a  strange  inconsistency)  he 
concludes  his  comment  with  these  words : — "  We  find 

*  It  perhaps  deserves  remark,  that  the  parenthetical  clause — *^  though 
commciiMiiBtive** — did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition  of  Tract  90. 
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ourselves,  as  a  Charch,  under  the  King  now,  an4  we 
obey  him ;  we  were  under  the  Pope  formerly,  and  we 
obeyed  him.     ^  Ought'  does  not  in  any  degree  come 
into  the  question.^     The  temporal  Supremacy  of  the 
Crown   may  be  a  weak  point  in  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  England :  but  the  Suprenuicy  of  the  Pope 
is  not  merely  political ;   it  is  also  religious.     Our  old 
Reformers  could  not  honestly  have  taken  one  single 
step  had  they  not  rejected  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope : 
nor  could  the  Convocations  (which  settled  our  Articles 
and  religious  Forms)  have  conscientiously  met  together 
and  deliberated,  had  they  not  been  able  to  declare  that 
the  Pope  neither  had  nor  ought  to  have  any  ecclesiastical 
Supremacy  in  England.     Denying  conscientiously  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  they  had  a  right  to  make  this 
denial  a  fundamental   article  of  their  religious  Tests 
before  they  admitted  any  member  of  their  communion  to 
a  Priestly  Office.     Such  a  person  must  swear  that  the 
Pope  neither  hath^  nor  ought  to  haee^  any  spiritual  au- 
thority in  this  realm:    and  "ought^   does  come  into 
the  question.     Even  the  Author  of  Tract  90  could  not 
long  endure  so  flat  a  contradiction.     He  soon  learnt  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Pope  otight  to  have  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  he  apostatized  from  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  Priest,  and  from  the  faith  of  his  native  land. 
I   can   encumber  these  pages   with   no  more  in- 
stances of  Tractarian  comment.    But  what  (we  may  well 
ask)   was  the  drift  and  aim  of  this  kind  of  subtilty ! 
The  drift  was  plainly  this — that  a  man  who  believed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,   and  in  his 
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heart  rejected  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  our  Re- 
formers, might .  retain  his  privileges  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  remain  in  her  commu- 
nion :  nay,  more  than  this — that  he  might  swear  to  his 
belief  in  her  Articles,  and  take  on  himself  her  most 
sacred  offices.  *^  Our  Prayer  Book  (we  are  told  in 
Tract  90)  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  of  Catho- 
lic origin ;  and  our  Articles  also,  the  ofispring  of  an 
uncatholic  age,  are,  through  Ood'^s  Providence,  to  say 
the  least,  not  uncatholic,  and  may  be  subscribed  by 
those  who  aim  at  being  Catholic  in  heart  and  doctrine*." 
But  how  is  this  made  out !  By  sophistry  as  palpable  as 
ever  defiled  the  pages  of  human  controversy.  He  who 
subscribes  and  swears  to  the  Articles  is  commanded 
^^not  to  put  his  own  sense  or  comment ^^  on  them,  but 
^'  to  take  them  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense.'^ 
And  again,  he  is  commanded  ''not  to  affix  any  new 
sense  to  any  Article.**^  Plainer  words  were  never  writ- 
ten. Is  (we  ask)  the  Tractarian  interpretation  of  the 
Articles  Uteral  and  grammatical !  Unquestionably  it  is 
not — Moreover  it  is  new.  There  may  have  been  dis- 
honest members  of  Convocation,  who  said  with  their 
lips  what  in  their  hearts  they  believed  not  true.  This 
is  possible.  But,  historically,  the  Tractarian  comment  is 
new;  and  it  is  in  most  direct  antagonism  with  the  plain 
grammatical  sense  of  our  Articles,  and  with  the  un- 
equivocal intentions  of  the  Convocation  which  drew 
them  up  for  the  acceptance  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

*  Introduction  to  Tract  XC.  p.  4. 
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The  Author  of  Tract  90  fdt  the  pinching  nature  of 
this  reply.  He  allows  that  **  the  tenor  of  his  explansr 
tions  is  anti-Protestant,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Articles  were  drawn  up  by  Protestants,  and  intended 
for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism.^  But  then 
(he  adds)  '*  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  to  our  own,  to  take  our  reformed  confessions  in  the 
most  Catholic  s^ise  they  will  admit ;  we  have  no  duties 
to  their  framers*."  The  first  clause  of  this  sentence  we 
all  adroit ;  but  we  do  not  accept  the  second.  It  is  our 
duty  to  take  the  reformed  confessions  in  a  lai^  and 
liberal  sense,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  honestly :  but  we 
have  also  a  duty  to  the  framers  of  our  Articles ;  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  accept  their  decisions  on  points  of  funda- 
mental doctrine,  where  their  decisions  are  unequivocal ; 
for  they  are  the  authoritative  decisions  of  our  Church, 
and  can  only  be  set  aside  by  a  new  formal  act  of 
Convocation.  If  we  cannot  in  conscience  do  this,  we 
may  perhaps  remain  in  the  communion  of  our  Church : 
but  we  cannot  have  a  right  to  take  on  ourselves  her 
ministerial  and  sacred  offices;  inasmuch  as  our  Church 
exacts  from  every  Minister,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  a  subscription  to  those  very  confessions  which  were 
established  by  our  Reformers, 

Finally,  our  Author  tells  us,  that  the  English  Reform- 
ers **  constructed  the  Articles  in  such  a  way  as  best  to 
comprehend  those  who  did  not  go  so  far  in  Protestant- 
ism as  themselves." ..."  If,  then,  these  framers  have  gained 
their  side  of  the  compact  in  effecting  the  reception 

*  Conelunon  to  Tract  JCC, 
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of  the  ArticIeB,  let  Catholics  have  theirs  too  in  retain- 
ing their  own  Catholic  interpretation  of  them."     The 
conduct  of  our  Convocation  (he  tells  us)  was  like  that 
of  a  French  political  minister,  "who  acted  a  double 
part,  and  had  been  caught  in  his  own  snare^!../^The 
Protestant  Confession  was  drawn  up  with  the  purpose 
of  including  Catholics ;  and  Catholics  now  will  not  be 
excluded.    What  was  an  economy  in  the  Reformers  is  a 
protection  to  us.     What  would  have  been  a  perplexity 
to  us  then,  is  a  perplexity  to  Protestants  now.     We 
could  not  then  h&ve  found  fault  with  their  words ;  they 
cannot  now  repudiate  our  meaning*."     Here,  I  think, 
the  cloven  hoof  is  plain  enough,  and  has  no  embroidered 
shoe  to  cover  it.     In  the  avowed  opinions  of  all  good 
Churchmen,  our  Articles  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit 
of  comprehensiveness ;  and,  both  in  charity  and  honest 
policy,  they  were  made  as  little  offensive,  as  was  com- 
patible with  truth,  to  the  wavering  and  hesitating  mem« 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     But  no  honest  member 
of  our  Church  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  think — that 
where   our    Articles  speak   plainly   they   are   without 
plain  meaning — and  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  Tridentine  doctrines,   and  those  the  Church 
of  England  publishes  as  true  tests  of  orthodoxy,  and 
enforces  on  her   Ministers  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath.      What  conquests  the  Author  was  dreaming  of 
when  he  wrote  the  words  last  quoted,  I  ask  not  now. 
All  plain- dealing  members  of  our  Church  did  repudiate 

•  Concluding  words  of  Tract  XC. 
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his  obvious  meaning ;  and  he  did  at  length,  what  he 
oaght  to  have  done  sooner — he  fonnaOy  abjured  the 
communion  of  our  Church. 

Hb  severe  and  ascetic  life — hb  great  scholastic  learn- 
ing in  the  track  he  had  chosen  for  himself — hb  igno- 
rance of  natural  science,  and  hb  utter  contempt  for  it — 
hb  subtle  and  entangled  logic,  involving  the  strangest 
incongruities — the  boldness  and  novelty  of  hb  doctrines 
— all  these  things  combined  had   a  seductive  charm 
to  some  minds,  and  had  led  them  to  gather  round  him, 
and  to  accept  hb  teaching  as  if  it  had  been  oracular. 
Apparently  to  prevent  alarm,  he  published  a  confession 
of  faith  and  doctrine,  wherein  ho  contrasted,  clearly  and 
emphatically,  hb  own  religious  creed  with  that  maintained 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.*  But  hb  position  was  untenable, 
and  there  was  soon  to  be  an  end  of  any  dreams  of  con- 
quest within  our  Church.    While  he  was  contemplating 
hb  final  act  of  apostasy,  his  old  friends  in  our  Church 
might  have  mourned  over  him,  as  an  erring  Brother 
who  had  been  entangled  among  the  meshes  of  his  subtle 
logic.    But  by  his  own  acts  he  removed  himself  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  virtuous  sympathy :  for  he  told 
us — ^that  he  had  long  been  in  heart  and  principle  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  while  he  was  an  outward  member 
of  our  communion — and  that  hb  Lectures  en  Bomaniem 
did  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  (even  at  the  time  they  were  publbhed  by  himself) 
did  not  represent  his  own.     What  was  thb  publication, 

•  Lectures  on  the  Propheticai  Office  n/  the  Church,  Ac.  (Oxford, 
1838.) 
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then,  but  a  flagrant  act  of  treacherous  sophistry  I  And 
where  is  the  Author  now  i  He  is  a  Priest  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  he  has  published  a  new  confession  (whe- 
ther sincere  or  not  is  a  question  for  his  conscience),  that 
is  a  monstrous  compound  of  Popery  and  Pantheism. 
For,  in  his  final  scheme,  the  Catholic  faith  is  not  a 
religion  revealed  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Books  we  call 
canonical,  and  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  followers:  but  a  new  pantheistic  element  is 
to  be  fastened  on  the  faith  of  men — a  principle  of 
development  which  may  overshadow  both  the  Verbum 
Dei  scriptum  and  the  Verbum  Dei  nan  scriptum  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  change  both  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  primitive  Christianity. 

We  have  no  right  to  blame,  in  a  spirit  of  vitu- 
perative bitterness,  a  brother  who  changes  his  religious 
creed:  but  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  him  an  ob- 
servance of  the  vulgar  rules  of  truth  and  honour,  while 
he  endeavours  to  draw  others  to  his  new  opinions.  The 
drift  of  Tract  90  is  this : — viz.  that  a  man  may  hold  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  remain  a  Member 
and  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  give  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  such  a  conclusion 
we  are  called  on  to  prove  that,  on  the  questions  of 
Supremacy,  Purgatory,  Pardons,  Adoration  of  Images, 
and  other  important  doctrines  condemned  in  our  Articles, 
the  Romish  Church  underwent,  during  the  long  sittings 
of  the  Tridentine  Council,  a  substantial  change  o/*  opinion. 
But  the  Romish  Church  admits  of  no  such  change: 
s.  D.  cc 
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and  no  man  living  knew  better  than  the  Author  of 
Tract  90,  that  on  all  the  points  on  which  he  mtgaeA, 
the  Romish  Church  toot  the  mnm,  in  Bubstanoe  and  in 
letter,  before  and  after  the  sesdona  of  the  Gonncfl  of 
Trent  Nor  is  this  alL  The  statement  of  Tract  90 
(viz.  ^*that  by  the  words  Jiomisk  doetrtM  (in  Article  xxii.) 
is  not  meant  the  Tridentine,  because  this  Article  was 
drawn  up  before  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,") 
is  not  historically  true:  and  it  was  proved  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  Exeter  (in  a  Charge  which  shewed 
both  great  historical  knowledge  and  logical  skill),  that 
on  some  of  the  important  doctrines,  which  our  Church 
makes  a  ground  of  separation,  the  Tridentine  Deereee 
WBRB  published  be/ore  the  promulgation  of  our  Artielee; 
and  that  the  words  of  our  Articles  were  put  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  in  specific  and  verbal  antagonism  with 
these  Decress  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  this  state- 
ment, by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  no  reply  was  ever,  I 
believe,  attempted ;  and  it  is  final  and  incontrovertible. 
It  might  have  been  thought  impossible,  that,  among 
well-educated  Englishmen,  any  principles  could  gain  a 
currency  while  they  were  in  open  conflict  with  the 
honest  use  of  reason  and  the  plain  maxims  of  truth 
and  honour.  But  there  is  a  moral  contagion  in  fa- 
naticism which  enables  it,  in  a  time  of  novel  excite- 
ment, to  trample  on  the  most  sacred  principles  that 
are  binding  between  man  and  man.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  subtilty  and  sophistry,  as  the  hideous  immo- 
rality of  Tract  90,  that  I  wish  to  Uy  bare  before  the 
Undergraduates  of  Cambridge.      Were  its  principtes 
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aooepted  by  Englishmen,  there  would  be  an  end  of  their 
upright  bearing  and  manly  sentiments — there  woald 
be  an  end  of  that  plain-dealing  whioh  is  the  sare 
foundation  of  mutual  trust  and  good-will.  Candour 
would  be  no  longer  the  virtue  of  a  Christian.  Candour, 
said  one  of  the  new  school  of  fanaticism  (now,  like  his 
Master,  an  apostate  from  our  Church)  is  not  the  virtue 
of  a  Saint.  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  candour 
is  a  sacred  element  of  Christian  purity  and  holiness. 
It  is  a  portion  of  that  enlarged  charity  without  which 
our  faith  would  only  be  "  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal."  If  such  opinions  as  I  am  here  condemning 
were  generally  accepted  in  our  Academic  Society  and 
acted  on,  Cambridge  would  not  stand  against  the  vir- 
tuous indignation  of  the  country  for  another  quarter  of 
a  century:  and  much  as  I  love  and  honour  the  College 
in  which  I  live,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  were  such  a  state 
of  sophisticated  morals  and  mental  reservation  to  be- 
come general  within  these  walls  (which  God  forbid  !), 
the  sooner  they  were  pulled  down  the  better. — Soon 
would  they  fall  in  ruins ;  and  no  honest  plain-dealing 
man  could  be  asked  to  join  us  in  mourning  over  them. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. — I  condemn  not  all 
the  Oxford  Tracts :  for  many  of  them  are  straight- 
forward, just,  and  true,  and  well  fitted  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  Some  are  mischievous  because  they 
are  crooked  and  mystical.  Others  are  radically  false 
and  palpably  destructive  of  the  best  elements  of  charity 
and  Christian  truth.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  might  say 
that  I  drew  from  them  some  pleasure  and  profit,  and 
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thxt  I  never  euapootod  or  aaw  their  drift,  till  I  read  i 
1836  tlio  Profaoo  to  llicir  secnml  Volume.  I  thougb 
it  plain  that  tbo  Author  of  the  Proroce  did  not  bcliuvi 
in  the  doctriiio  of  JuBtificfttioii  ks  it  is  ulearly  stated  bj 
our  lU'fonuers  (Art.  xi.).  It  may  be  true  that  i 
memborB  of  our  Church  may  have  misundttrBtood  I 
dootrioe  of  Juttijicaiwn  by  Faith  only,  and  may  havd 
been  led  into  grievous  and  fatal  sin  by  neglecting  tb 
praotioaJ  duti<«  of  a  holy  life,  and  tho  sacnunenta 
means  of  grace  which  Christ  established  and  oomnuuidiii 
UB  to  make  uae  of.  Hut  the  Author  of  the  Profao 
tells  us  (or  s<;etn8  to  toll  us) — that  tbo  Bacramenti4 
symbols  may,  without  superstition,  be  ofTfroil  to  i 
infant  or  to  a  ilying  man  in  a  state  of  luscnaibilitys 
because  "such  practices  had  the  sanction  of  primitin 
usage."  As  if  no  errors  of  dnotrine  had  risen  up  eveg 
in  the  times  of  tbo  Apostles,  and  no  very  foolish  and 
niporstitious  acts  had  boen  ever  done  by  the  Christiaoi 
of  the  firet  three  centuries !  He  seems  to  regard  i 
Sacramental  rito  ae  spiritually  efficient — not  becaase  il 
ia  celebrated  by  us  as  an  act  of  Faith  dune  in  a  spiritB 
of  obetlience,  and  enabling  us  to  realize  and  make  m 
own  tbo  great  fact  of  Redemption,  and  helping  i 
to  lift  our  Bouls  towards  our  Redeemers  throne  i 
heaven — but  because  tt  is  an  o/nu  opfrafum  (a  kinA 
of  charm,  differing  in  no  respect  which  I  can  compra^ 
bend,  from  one  of  the  fancied  charms  of  Pagan  woiw 
ship),  the  efficiency  of  which  is  in  some  way  or  otbee 
independent  of  lis  symbolical  meaning  and  of  an  exetw 
else  of  faith.     If  this  were  bis  meaning  it  was  in  pJaii 
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contradiction  to  our  eleventh  Article.  It  aeemed  spi- 
ritually to  degrade  the  Communicant  while  it  mag^ 
nified  the  PricBtly  Office ;  and  to  insinuate  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  or  of  some  new  sacrificial  offer- 
ing which  differs  from  that  one  offering  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  faith — ^the  offering  of  Christ  which  was  made 
once  for  all^  90  thai  there  teas  to  be  no  more  offsring 
for  ein — which  alone  our  Church  acknowledges  in  her 
31st  Article,  where  she  formally  repudiates  every  other 
offering.  What  was  at  first  suspected  and  feared, 
was  in  the  end  realized  in  that  final  Tract  of  most  im- 
moral sophistry,  which  is  a  stain  on  the  literature  of 
our  Church  and  was  the  natural  prelude  of  an  act  of 
apostasy. 

But  what,  it  may  be  said,  has  the  previous  dis- 
cussion on  the  Oxford  Tracts  to  do  with  the  history  of 
Cambridge  studies,  and  of  our  modem  manners  and 
opinions  f  The  reply  to  this  question  needs  not  many 
words.  I  have,  with  plain  truth,  spoken  some  good  of 
Cambridge ;  but  I  should  be  wanting  in  that  candour 
I  have  in  words  commended,  were  I  not  to  admit  that 
there  have  been  some  facts  in  the  recent  history  of  our 
younger  members  which  tell  not  to  our  credit.  Some 
years  since  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  was  esta- 
blished, mainly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.  Its  objects  were 
excellent,  its  members  were  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  did  good  service  in  promoting  the  studies  for 
which  their  Society  was  organized.  But  a  narrow, 
fanatical  spirit  sprang  up  within  one  party  of  them. 
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Tbvir  nritiii){K  wrro  nnt  merely  ilaiiuif(o<)  by  fuilto  < 
tuto,  and  fautastioul  puerilitiVa,  liut  were  vitiated  b 
■otno  gravo  cmtre  of  principle.  Some  of  thom  Bcetne) 
to  have  taken  ap  a  religion  built  u|>on  tlie  principles  o 
twtu,  rathor  than  upon  more  solid  ruacona  tlratm  out  a 
sacred  and  hiatorioal  evidence.  They  learned  to  speal 
of  the  ArchiteetH  of  tlic  Middle  Age  as  men  rcligiousl] 
tnipirod,  an<l  of  our  old  itcformera  as  a  sut  of  Vandal 
and  infidels.  Theae  figures  of  sjteecb  soon  passed  inti 
ideal  realities.  At  one  of  the  meetings  an  Undergr» 
(Inate  road  an  elaborate  architectural  Paper,  ending  will 
a  kind  of  religious  or  moral  <lissertatioa,  in  whioh  1 
seemetl  to  declare  that  Craomer,  Latimer,  and  Uidle 
died  at  the  stake,  by  the  just  judgment  of  Qod,  fa 
having  ooiieented  to  the  desecration  of  our  Monasteriei 
Some  expressions  of  this  kind  might  be  rhetorical  a; 
figurative :  all  of  them  were  not.  The  working  of  t 
Society  became  susjKtctod,  and  its  oldest  and  nu 
influential  members  withdrew  from  it  in  a  body, 
then  lost  its  vitality  and  strength,  and  soon  came  to  tk 
dissolution.  And  well  was  it  for  Cambridge  that  t 
Society  died  a  sudden  death :  for,  without  denying  t 
it  had  done  and  was  doing  some  good,  it  was,  in  thi 
opinion  of  many,  a  very  thriving  school  of  foppeiy  i 
fanaticism.  Very  soon  after  its  dissolution  one  or  tw 
of  its  active  members  went  i)ver  to  the  Church  of  Knm 

It  would  bo  folly  to  suppose  that  the  Oxford  1 
did  not  find  their  way  to  Cambridge,  and  work  soinl 
evil  hero.  A  few,  happily  a  very  fete,  of  our  Undorgra 
duatos  seem  to  have  accepted  the  demoraliKing  prinoipli 
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of  Tract  90,  and  to  have  had  one  kind  of  faith  for  the 
University,  and  another  for  their  closets.  One  Oraduate, 
of  considerable  scholastic  attainments,  was  indulged  by 
his  College  with  a  set  of  chambers  (to  which  he  had  no 
customary  claim),  where  he  carried  on  the  work  of 
private  tuition.  A  case  of  apostasy  among  his  pupils 
provoked  suspicion.  His  publications  were  examined 
and  were  thought  to  be  tainted  with  fantastical  and 
superstitious  opinions  savouring  of  unsound  doctrines. 
He  was  therefore  deprived  of  an  indulgence  that  some 
thought  he  had  abused.  And  what  followed !  He  pub- 
Udy  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome :  thereby  justi- 
fying the  previous  suspicions  that  had  arisen  against 
him ;  and  proving,  that  while  the  College  had  been  treat- 
ing him  with  indulgence,  he  had  been  acting  towards 
them  with  treachery.  In  another  case,  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  asked  for  a  College  Testimonial,  that  he  might 
become  a  candidate  for  Deacon^s  Orders.  The  Testi- 
monial was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  candidate 
had  published,  not  long  before,  a  little  work  that  was 
thought  puerile,  foolish,  and  superstitious.  But  he  was 
of  unblemished  morals;  and  I  can  state  positively,  that 
on  a  second  application  his  Testimonials  would  not  have 
been  refused,  had  he  expressed  any  honest  regret  at  his 
previous  conduct,  and  given  any  rational  grounds  of 
hope  that  he  would  not  repeat  any  similar  acts  of  folly. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done,  and  he  also  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  only  two  Cambridge  cases  of  a  moral 
malady,  engendered   by   the    concluding   doctrines  of 
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the  Traots,  whioh  teach  us  that  we  may  hold  one  aet 
of  religious  opinions  while  we  profefls  another.  Thwe 
are  amongst  us  no  predisposing  causes  for  the  reoeption 
of  such  a  moral  disease  as  this.  We  were  unscathed 
and  hardly  touched  by  the  pestilential  vapour  whioh 
came  amongst  us ;  and  it  has  passed  over  us  like  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  that  leaves  no  track  behind  it.  No 
man  of  wdght  and  authority  surrendered  his  faith  to 
the  demoralizing  subtilties  evolved  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Tracts.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  so  much  as  one 
Cambridge  man,  out  of  his  state  of  pupilage,  who  would 
not  heartily  repudiate  them.  Our  faith  remains  un- 
changed in  principle ;  but  it  is  firmer  and  better  rooted 
than  it  was  before  the  recent  shaking  of  opinions.  It 
is  however  notorious  that,  within  the  last  twenty  years 
of  religious  movement,  many  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  passed  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
among  them  were  some  Undergraduates  and  one  or  two 
of  the  younger  Graduates  of  Cambridge.  But  among 
them  was  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  any  weight 
or  authority  while  amongst  us — who  had  carried  off 
our  high  Academic  honours— or  drunk  deep  at  our 
fountains  of  learning. 

Once  for  all  I  may  remark,  that  if  any  man  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  truly  determined 
the  Scripture  Canon,  and  rightly  interpreted  its  sacred 
books — and  if  he  moreover  believe  that  in  addition  to 
the  Verbum  Dei  scriptum,  she  possesses  the  true  Verbum 
Dei  non  scriptum  embodied  in  her  Traditions,  and  of 
like  authority  with  the  written  Word  of  God — and  if, 
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believing  all  this,  he  also  believe  that  the  TridentiDe 
Decrees  contain  a  right  summary  of  the  doctrines  and 
Churcb-polity  that  are  honestly  drawn  from  these  two 
sources  of  religious  authority — then,  in  such  a  condition 
of  belief,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remain  an  open  and 
honest  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  but  one 
plain  and  righteous  course  is  open  to  him.  With  such 
a  one  I  have  no  dispute  ;  for  I  profess  not  here  to 
weigh  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  before  he  takes  his 
final  step  of  apostasy  from  the  faith  of  that  Church  in 
which,  by  Ood^s  will  and  by  no  choice  of  his  own,  he 
was  engrafted  when  a  child,  let  him  remember  that  he 
owes  a  very  solemn  duty  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  to 
the  baptismal  font  where  he  was  first  sprinkled,  to  the 
schools  where  he  lisped  his  first  confessions,  and  to  the 
altar  in  sight  of  which  he  took  on  himself  those  very 
vows,  which  had  been  first  made  in  his  behalf  by  those 
who  took  on  themselves  the  solemn  obligations  of  his 
Christian  Sponsors.  If  he  desert  the  faith  of  his 
Fathers  without  most  solemn  deliberation,  and  a  long 
and  most  severe  sifting  of  Christian  Evidences,  he  com- 
mits a  deadly  sin  in  his  first  step  of  apostasy,  while  he 
passes  over  the  threshold  of  a  new  Temple — dedicated 
indeed  to  the  God  he  has  long  professed  to  worship; 
but  with  other  forms  of  celebration,  and  other  vital 
doctrines  which  his  mother  Church  repudiates.  Still 
more  is  his  apostasy  to  be  condemned,  if  it  be,  after 
all,  but  an  act  of  moral  cowardice— of  one  who,  having 
been  pledged  at  his  Baptismal  Font  to  be  a  faithful 
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soldier  of  Christ,  fliee  from  that  moral  warfare  and 
probation  which  are  the  triak  in  a  Christian  soldier^ 
battle-field — and  flinches  fixxn  his  dnty*  by  throwing 
the  responsibilities  of  a  rational  being  upon  the  aatbo- 
rity  (falsely  called  irrefragable)  of  erring  men.  The 
faith  of  Christ  implies  the  willing  obedience  of  a  reason- 
able soul,  not  the  bondage  of  an  unthinking  slave.  It 
asks  for  that  obedience  of  the  heart  which  is  utterly  in* 
compatible  with  a  slavish  and  blind  obedience :  and  if, 
after  we  come  to  man^s  estate,  we  do  change  our  reli- 
gious creed,  the  change  must  be  made  on  the  evid^ice 
of  an  enlightened  reason,  and  not  as  a  sorry  excuse  for 
shifting  from  ourselves  the  deep  responsibility  of  the 
right  exercise  of  reason.  No  movement  begun  in  this 
way  can  be  otherwise  than  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  rebellion  against  the  Ood,  both  of 
Nature  and  Revelation,  who  gave  us  reason  as  our  high- 
est and  most  glorious  endowment  when  rightly  used ; 
whereby  truth  and  falsehood  are  rent  asunder  and  put 
as  things  separate  before  the  conscience ;  and  without 
which,  no  endowments,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual, 
can  be  of  any  lasting  value  to  mankind. 

Falsehood  and  fanaticism  have  a  mighty  power  of 
propagation.  They  not  only  beget  their  likeness,  but 
they  often  beget  their  opposites.  Rationalism  has  led 
some  men  to  blind  submission.  Popery  has  led  to  Pan- 
theism, and  Pantheism  to  Popery.  Church-tyranny 
begat  iconoclastic  fury ;  and  iconoclastic  fury  has  been 
known  to  re-forge  the  fetters  it  had  cast  off.  Truth  has 
been  so  bedecked  with  falsehood,  that  men  could  hardly 
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see  her  form;  and  she  has,  in  the  folly  and  fury  of 
debate,  been  so  tossed  above  the  regions  of  common 
sense,  that  it  seemed  she  was  never  to  find  a  resting- 
place  within  the  level  of  human  apprehension.  Often 
has  she  been  so  bandied  about  that,  after  many  a  shock 
of  opinion  and  recoil  of  thought,  the  combatants  have 
lost  their  breath ;  and  she  has  ended  with  neither  side, 
but  fallen  prostrate  on  the  ground  between  them. 
These  are  not  idle  figures  of  speech  and  vain  inven- 
tions ;  but  are  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  some  of  the 
gravest  and  plainest  facts  in  the  history  of  man. 


CancltLsion. 

Before  I  bring  this  Preface  to  a  close,  I  wish  again 
to  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  in  the  first  place  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cambridge  Undergraduates  ;  and  that  it 
has  been  drawn  forth  by  some  grave  errors  of  opinion, 
more  or  less  current  in  the  world,  on  physical,  philoso- 
phical, and  moral  questions.  Hence  its  tone  (almost 
from  first  to  last)  has  been  controversial.  Some  may 
tell  me  that  it  is  written  too  strongly  and  vituperatively. 
But  why  should  I  not  write  vituperatively,  if  I  think 
I  see  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  see  the  germina- 
tion of  opinions  which  deserve  to  be  condemned!  I 
have,  however,  written  with  personal  bitterness  to  no 
man  living;  for  I  know  not  personally,  and,  perhaps, 
shall  never  see  the  face  of  one  of  the  Authors  on  whose 
writings  I  have  animadverted,  with  some  severity  it  may 
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be,  but  certainly  with  no  penonal  didike  or  ill-wilL  I 
have  no  wish  to  smoothe  over,  with  wordB  of  unmeaning 
courtesy,  actions  and  sentimenta  which  I  think  deserve 
to  be  condemned.  Courtesy  is  an  exoeUent  thing  be- 
tween man  and  man,  because  it  helps  to  foster  charity ; 
but  we  serve  the  ends  of  charity  very  ill  if  we  set  up 
courtesy  at  the  cost  of  truth.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
well,  in  these  concluding  paragraphs,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  moral  causes  of  error  both  in  philosophical  and 
religious  questions. 

1  One  cause  of  error  is  self-worship  and  a  wrong 
estimate  of  our  faculties,  which  prompt  us  to  be  teachers 
while  wo  ought  to  be  learners.  We  may  soon  learn  to 
think  ourselves  all  in  all  to  ourselves,  and  that  we  stand 
in  no  need  of  external  teaching  or  religious  help.  A  Pan- 
theist, on  some  such  ground  as  this,  pretends  to  look 
down  upon  inductive  knowledge,  and  disbelieves  in  Ood. 
A  Deist,  out  of  the  same  elements  of  human  nature, 
rejects  the  teaching  of  Revelation.  And  a  proud  For- 
malist and  nationalist — who  does  not  know  his  own 
condition,  and  thinks  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
Redeemer — though  he  call  himself  a  Christian,  cannot 
(with  any  thing  less  than  a  moral  miracle)  accept  the 
humbling,  and  at  the  same  time  the  exalting  truths  of 
the  Gtespel. 

2  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  source  of  error, 
though  apparently  its  very  antagonist,  is  the  self-love  of 
timidity  and  mere  moral  indolence ;  which  leads  a  man 
to  cast  away  the  highest  duties  of  his  probation,  and  to 
shelter  himself  under  authority.    This  may  be  sometimes 
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&  mark  of  moral  cowardice  and  self-difltrust,  and  of  no- 
thing worse.     But  we  may  know  it  by  its  fruits ;  and 
it  is  commonly  no  proof  either  of  true  charity  or  real 
humility.     For  men  of  this  temper,  when  they  have 
once  taken  a  side,  are  often  seen  among  the  bitterest 
advocates  of  intolerance  and  party  violence.     Having 
shorn  themselves  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  intellectual 
freedom,  they  can  have   no  tolerance  (whether   their 
adopted   opinions  be  right  or  wrong)  for  freedom  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  other  men. 

3  Another  most  prolific  source  of  error,  some- 
times very  like  the  former  (and  no  wonder,  for  all 
moral  errors  are  engendered  in  the  soul  by  the  father 
of  lies,  and  his  whole  progeny  have  a  strong  family 
physiognomy),  is  a  condition  very  common  in  the  mind 
of  man,  which  leads  him  to  stop  short  in  the  way  of 
truth,  by  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end — second 
causes  for  first  causes — partial  truth  for  universal 
truth ;  and  teaches  him  to  dwell  among  such  elements 
of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  to  worship  them,  as  if  they 
had  within  themselves  the  form  and  excellence  of  the 
highest  truth.  Human  imagination  and  pride  help  out 
this  kind  of  delusion :  for  men  are  ever  ready  to  believe 
that  while  they  stand  still  on  the  road  that  conducts  to 
the  temple  of  universal  truth,  others  have  no  right  to  go 
farther  than  they  have  done. 

This  bad  principle  is  so  wide  spreading,  and  puts  on 
so  many  shapes,  that  I  know  not  well  what  name  to  give 
it :  but  for  want  of  a  better  we  may  call  it  the  idolatrous 
element  of  human  error.     It  is  shewn  in  the  faith  of  the 
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material  PanibGtBt,  who,  oontprehentling  aume  of  the  biti 
of  mntorial  oaturo,  ie  bo  blinded  by  them  tliat  he  can 
discern  nothing  beyond  them ;  and  therefore  makee  hta 
idol  out  of  the  mat«rial  world.  It  is  &e«D  in  tho  faith 
of  the  ideal  Pantheist,  who,  realizing  no  trutli  but 
through  the  conceptiona  and  creative  energise  of  his  (iini 
mind,  believes  in  no  other  and  higher  power  of  thou^t 
or  creative  energy ;  and  therefore  idolizes  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  turns  man  into  a  Ood.  This  is  the  idoU- 
try  of  a  modem  Hegelian  mystic,  who  thinks  to  g^n 
strength  by  despiaing  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  tba 
stops  by  which  only  wo  can  ascend  to  it — who  thinb 
hinieelf  before  the  world,  while  hq  is  only  backing  inU 
thd  ancient  slough  of  Panthtviatn, 

The  same  bad  clement  of  our  nature  has  wron] 
itself  also  into  the  vitals  of  religion — taught  mat 
worship  forms  and  deify  symbols— to  sjioak  of  : 
Church,  not  na  a  nursing  mother,  but  as  a  goddess 
empt  from  all  the  weak  attributes  of  humanity — an 
falliblo  as  the  teaching  of  demonstration  addressed  to 
natural  reason,  or  as  the  teaching  i>f  the  Word  of  C 
addressed  both  to  the  enlightened  reason  and  iho  bet 

It  is  a  sound  rule  in  lo^c  that  an  ai-gumcnt  wb 
proves  too  much  proves  nothing.  Men  will  not  app 
tliis  role  to  themselves,  but  they  arc  ready  enough 
a{i[)ly  it  to  others.  And  thus  it  is  that  idolatrous  eiro 
as  before  stated,  beget  their  opposites,  and  drive  mi 
kind  into  a  denial  of  h^itimate  authority,  and  a  « 
tempt  both  of  the  forms  of  Churoh-polity  and  the  i 
of  the  external  symbols  of  faith — though  the  one  lu 
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the  sanctioD  of  Apostolical  example,  and  the  other  be 
ordiuned  by  the  command  of  God.  On  questions  of 
form  and  polity  it  would  be  desperate  folly  to  despise 
the  leflsons  drawn  from  experience  and  antiquity ;  and 
on  questions  of  faith  no  teaching  can  rise  higher  than 
the  Word  of  Gt>d,  or  pretend  to  reach  its  level,  except 
by  the  honest  use  of  enlightened  reason  applied  humbly 
to  its  interpretation.  But  the  idolatrous  element  of 
our  nature  has  led  men  far  out  of  this  track.  They  will 
boast  of  Catholicity  while  they  are  putting  on  fetters 
which  cramp  the  energies  of  reason,  without  which  we 
can  have  no  apprehension  of  universal  truth.  They 
talk  of  Catholicity  while  they  refuse  to  pass  their  eye 
round  the  whole  horizon  of  truth — while  they  see  but 
down  one  narrow  vista,  and  their  vision  blinks  to  all 
other  iUumination.  They  know  not,  and  acknowledge 
not,  the  grand  Catholicity  of  truth,  and  that  exalted 
fiuth  which  tells  us  that  truth  cannot  contradict  itself, 
and  that  the  perception  of  truth,  however  feeble  and 
^mmering  it  may  be,  is  a  perception  of  a  light  that 
comes  from  Ood.  They  talk  of  Catholicity  while  they 
refuse  to  drink  at  any  of  God's  fountains  of  know- 
ledge, but  such  as  have  passed  through  their  own 
narrow  filter.  But  worse  than  all,  while  their  vision  is 
one-sided  and  dim,  their  ways  are  crooked.  The  holy 
ends  of  truth  are  to  be  reached  by  putting  truth  her- 
self in  abeyance ;  and  charity,  her  natural  offspring 
and  the  end  and  aim  of  all  religion,  \b,  on  the  maxims 
of  a  new  creed,  to  be  immolated  before  the  altar  of 
formality,  and  the  miserable  worship  of  a  party  idol. 
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If  this  iilolatrouB  element  of  error  have  led  men  br 
tttniilo  fn>in  the  right  track  of  truth,  what  haa  followed  I 
Other  men  by  a  natural  recoil,  and  seeing  only  one  side 
of  human  error,  and  having  a  new  idol  of  their  own, 
have  started  away  in  a  right  opposite  direction  :  but  if 
the  ways  of  men  are  crooked,  though  they  start  off  ia 
directions  that  arc  op]K)8ite,  they  may  soon  come  round 
and  meet  agaui — moving  onwards  deviously,  and  thus 
completing  a  vicious  circle  wherein  truth  can  never 
dwell.  If  there  bo  a  fearful  Nemesis  of  Faith,  there 
is  also  a  fearful  Nemesis  of  Reason:  and  these  two 
ministers  of  vengeance  will  wreak  their  fury  on  men 
who  bow  before  the  idolatrous  element  of  their  nature, 
and  overlook  the  upright  homage  that  is  due  both  to 
faitli  and  reascm.  They  will  distract  one  man  into  a 
belief  that  he  is  a  ehampitm  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  he  is  abusing  her  old  Reformers — that  ho  is  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  truth,  while  he  is  teaching  the 
principles  of  falsehood — that  ho  is  promoting  knowledge 
by  dealing  out  among  his  dupes  the  very  worst  pueri- 
lities of  medieval  superstition.  They  will  drive  another 
to  a  worse  fonu  of  phrcnsy — to  set  up  a  pantheistic 
Rationalism  in  the  place  of  Christian  love — to  worship 
Atheism  in  mastpierade — to  fall  down  before  stocks  and 
stones,  \A'hile  he  denies  a  personal  God  who  redeemed 
him,  and  a  personal  Maker  and  providential  Ruler  of 
the  Universe. 

Many  a  time,  in  my  younger  years,  have  I  won- 
dered, when  turning  over  the  Bible  history,  at  the 
falling  away  of  the  old  people  of  Ood  into  the  sin  of 


nok  idolitty'  Bat  I  Uofgot,  or  did  nob  know,  tlut  thu 
pnmaneH  to  iddatry  was  only  the  iiifttiir«BUtion  of  « 
fltnHig  prinoiple  in  the  breast  of  man,  wbioh  has  had  it« 
modes  of  worship  in  every  shiftuig  soeoe  of  his  histoiy : — 
that  PharisMoal  homag»  was  but  idolatry  in  another 
shape,  fitted  to  a  more  advanced  oondition  of  society — 
that  bigoby  in  every  form* — that  the  orotoheta  and 
caprices  of  fashion  and  foUy — that  political  names  and 
factions — that  many  other  things  which  defile  and  make 
turbid  the  current  of  human  life,  may  be  looked  <hi  as 
the  ofisets  of  the  same  bad  printnple  of  onr  nature. 

No  man  can  shake  off  this  idolatrous  element  alto- 
gether. There  is  lodged  witliin  him  the  prindple  of 
self-love :  and  he  has  within  his  bosom  a  religions  ele- 
ment which  is  sure  to  break  forth  in  some  shape  or 
other.  Hence,  if  he  have  falsified  his  nature,  that 
should  lead  him  onwards  and  upwards,  and  if  he  have 
closed  his  eyes  to  external  teaching,  he  is  sure  to  set 
np  some  crooked  idol  of  his  own,  and  to  prostrate  him- 
■elf  before  it.  It  is  notorious  that  bad  and  irrdigions 
men  are  often  superstitious.  We  have  not  to  ransack 
the  pag^  of  ancient  history  to  prove  this  point :  the 
proof  meets  us  now  at  every  turn.  Those  who  reject  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ — who  see  nothing  in 
the  sublime  Theism  taught  by  Moses,  and  in  the 
impure  Idolatry  taught  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  but 
different  grades  of  development  in  the  opinions  and 
dreams  of  men — who  reject  the  Prophetic  writings  a* 
the  ofispring  of  ignorance  and  imposture — ^who  tell  ns 
that  the  Gospd  is  but  a  myth,  and  Christianity  but  the 
a.  D.  eld 
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aooompliahment  of  an  Hegelian  virion :-HRich  men,  with 
thia  ample  capacity  of  unbelief  in  what  is  true,  and  a  like 
ample  capacity  of  belief  in  what  is  false,  will  turn  round 
and  ask  us  to  become  wise  and  rational  by  denying  God 
and  deifying  the  elements — by  denying  a  provident  and 
personal  Creator,  while  we  make  mites  from  the  touch 
of  a  galvanic  wire,  and,  by  a  natural  magic,  breed 
lions  out  of  seals,  elephants  out  of  whales,  and  men 
out  of  monkeys !  Infidelity  and  superstition  are  twin- 
sisters.  There  are  miracles  in  Nature :  and  if  we  deny 
the  being  of  the  God  of  Nature,  what  can  we  do  but 
make  ourselves  the  grovelling  worshippers  of  some 
material  idol !  And  thus  wo  see  men  and  women,  who 
can  draw  no  good  lessons  from  past  experience,  and 
have  no  veneration  for  that  sacred  truth  which  is  every 
good  man's  solace  through  the  ills  of  life  and  by  which 
society  is  held  together,  willingly  making  themselves,  in 
the  light  of  day  and  in  despite  of  reason,  the  veriest 
dupes  of  a  juggler  and  an  impostor. 

There  lodge  within  the  nature  of  man  many  bad 
principles,  which,  if  not  kept  do^*n  by  the  power  of 
truth,  unite  themselves  with  his  self-love  and  breed  some 
vain  conceits  and  superstitious  forms  of  a  sensual  re- 
ligion, whereby  he  learns  to  stop  short  in  his  concep- 
tions of  the  true  and  spiritual  service  he  owes  to  his 
Creator.  A  poor  savage  may  worship  a  deformed  idol 
made  by  his  own  hands.  Ho  acts  in  confonnity  with 
the  promptings  of  nature  ;  and  he  can  rise  no  higher, 
because  he  has  been  taught  no  better.  But  a  Chris- 
tian foimalist,  who  is  lacking  in  charity,  has  a  worse 
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idol  larking  in  his  bosom ;  for  he  offends  against  better 
knowledge. — We  know,  but  too  well,  that  there  have 
been  men  who  have  trampled  on  all  law,  and  yet  been 
the  slaves  of  idolatrous  superstition.  They  have  soothed 
their  consciences  with  some  acts  of  antiquated  mum- 
mery, and  then  gone  back  to  deeds  of  violence  and 
lust*  They  have  gone  through  acts  of  maceration  as 
if  they  could  thereby  pay  off  their  score  in  their  account 
with  a  God  of  purity ;  and  then  had  nothing  to  do  but 
begin  a  new  account  of  abominable  sensuality.  It  is 
the  very  soul  and  essence  of  idolatry  to  confound  the 
means  of  religion  with  its  end.  We  cannot  be  reli- 
gious men  if  we  use  not  the  means  which  are  of  divine 
command ;  but  while  we  use  these  very  means,  if  the 
heart  have  no  share  in  our  homage,  we  may  only  be 
blinding  our  conscience,  and  pandering  to  our  self-love, 
and  to  the  idolatrous  element  that  lurks  within  us. 

4    Another  fruitful  cause  of  error,  nearly  allied  to 

the  former,  and  often  making  a  part  of  it,  is  the  energy, 

and,  sometimes,  the  desi)oti8m  of  the  imagination.    We 

may  well  believe  that  the  imagination  was  intended,  by 

the  Providence  who  gave  it  to  us  and  made  it  a  part 

of  our  inner  nature,  to  have  a  mighty  influence  over 

the  belief  and  conduct  of  mankind:  but  it  was  never 

meant  to  triumph  at  the  cost  of  better  knowledge,  or 

to  rule  over  the  actions  of  men  without  the  sanction  of 

enlightened  reason.     Its  best  office  is  to  cooperate  with 

reason  by  influencing  the  heart  and  affections  ;  so  that 

reason  may  not  be  a  mere  cold  and  inoperative  assent 

to  truth  (whatsoever  the  form  of  v.^.b  may  be);  but 

dd2 
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may  be  carried  out,  and  shine  before  men,  in  the  acta 
of  daily  life. 

Men  are  often  driven  mad  through  their  senaes : 
and  it  is  imagination  that  mainly  helps  on  this  mad- 
ness. We  are  all  acted  on  more  powerfully  by  a  pub- 
lic speaker  than  by  a  didactic  essay,  though  it  convey 
the  ver}'  sentiments  of  the  speaker.  In  one  case,  we 
have  the  lively  sympathy  of  the  senses  acting  on  the 
imagination,  and  the  contagious  influence  of  association 
with  a  crowd  of  fcllow-listoncrs.  In  the  other,  we  have 
the  mere  cold  acquiescence  of  reason.  But  the  former 
is  not  necessarily  better  than  the  latter:  nay,  it  maybe 
ten  times  worse;  for,  in  cases  where  truth  and  false- 
hood are  mixed  together,  and  can  only  be  separated  by 
the  calm  decisions  of  unembarrassed  reason,  it  may 
become  a  mere  theatrical  emotion  that  leads  us  from 
the  truth. 

This  kind  of  effect  belongs  to  what  the  ancients 
called  hf/pocrisis,  but  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  what  we  now  call  hypocrisy.  In  theatrical  emo- 
tion a  man  for  a  short  time  cheats  himself — in  hypo- 
crisy, his  very  aim  is  to  cheat  his  neighbour.  But  we 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  sincerity  in  our  emotions 
(especially  during  moments  of  strong  social  sympathy) 
is  no  tost  of  the  truth  of  our  principles.  A  poor  Hin- 
doo in  his  life  of  horrible  torture  and  maceration  is  no 
doubt  honest  to  his  own  principles ;  and  when  driven 
mad  by  the  stirring  influence  of  the  multitude  around 
him,  and  the  fumes  of  an  idolatrous  excitement,  he 
throws  his  body  under  the  bloody  wheels  of  a  great 
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Idol,  that  he  may  be  crushed  to  death ;  he  has  a  religious 
belief  which,  though  horrible  in  its  forms  of  worship 
and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  is,  at  the  moment,  as 
sincere  and  strong  as  the  faith  of  a  Christian  martyr. 

Music,  splendid  pageants,  and  architectural  deco- 
rations, may  produce  a  strong  sensual  emotion — ^more 
than  this,  they  may  become  the  powerful  handmaids  of 
religion  ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  not  religion.  And, 
worse  than  all,  they  may  teach  us  to  stop  short  and 
dwell  among  these  mere  sensual  implements;  thereby  so 
fostering  what  has  been  called  the  idolatrous  element 
of  error^  as  to  make  us  uncharitable  toward  a  Christian 
brother  whose  worship  is  more  simple  than  our  own, 
and  little  satisfied  with  the  plain  unimaginative  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  In  such  a  case  (and  it  is  perhaps 
not  an  uncommon  one)  they  are  far  worse  than  no- 
thing— they  may  become  the  very  implements  of  false- 
hood— the  ministry  of  a  spirit  of  darkness  who  knows 
how  to  cover  his  deformity  under  an  angePs  wings. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  men,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  will  pass  from  the  extravagance  of  theatrical 
emotion  to  the  extravagance  of  sensual  indulgence ; 
and  with  such  persons  Religion  herself,  or  something 
which  takes  her  name,  may  become  the  minister  of  a 
refined  and  subtle  sensuality.  Under  the  delusions  of 
the  imagination  men  will  talk  of  Catholicity  who  have 
stripped  themselves  of  all  the  attributes  of  universal 
truth — who  neither  give  to  faith  what  belongs  to 
faith,  nor  give  to  reason  what  belongs  to  reason.  The 
religion  of  the  Jew  (so  far  as  it  was  formal  and  exter- 
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'  ml)  WM  confined  and  localized,  and  appealed  verf 
powflrfbUy  to  the  imaginaticRi:  bat  in  hk  fiwth  (m 
laag  tM  it  wu  pnre)  tlie  iddatrou  denunt  WM  kg^ 
down  by  terrible  demuunatuHu  aguut  idoUby,  t^ 
pro[^eUo  and  Bpiritoal  te«dung,  uid  by  tbe  eipeoti- 
timiof  »lu{^er  and  better  teaohing,  that,  in God*i  tinuk 
waa  to  grow  out  of  his  national  bith  and  poGfrf.  A 
Giristian,  with  tiiia  example  in  hia  memoy,  haa  wt 
ri^t  to  dmt  out  the  imagtnatiui  altogether  from  iti 
i^Boe  aa  an  aooenoiy  of  religion ;  for  he  beBarca  that 
the  rdigion  of  the  Jew,  sprang,  like  hia  own,  from  tha 
rerelaition  of  God :  but  it  ia,  at  the  aame  time,  hia  adboi 
duty  to  keep  watch  against  the  abuse  of  the  imagination. 
if  in  the  material  world  we  can  trace  the  elemenU 
of  an  archetype  through  all  the  changing  forms  of  ani- 
mated nature,  so  also  there  is  a  moral  archetype  that 
ahinee  through  the  shifting  forma  of  God's  moral  dispen- 
sationa.  The  spiritual  element  is  the  same — tiie  forme 
and  shadows  differ :  so  that  the  moral  accesfloriee  of 
one  period  cannot  be  shifted  to  another,  without  mis- 
chief and  incongmity.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  not 
national,  but  universal, — not  provisional,  but  final.  Tbe 
God  we  worship  is  the  God  of  all  Nature :  our  religion 
is  a  reveUtion  of  truth  for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  If 
we  overload  our  religious  worship  with  ceremonials  so 
as  to  forget  its  spirit — if  we  so  localize  our  conception 
of  the  Godhead  that  we  cannot  lift  our  hearts  towards 
our  Redeemer's  throne  without  turning  our  faces  to  an 
altar  built  by  the  hands  of  man — if,  in  the  same  spirit, 
we  seek  for  religious  solace  in  shrines  and  pilgrimagei^ 
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and  homage  done  before  the  dry  bones  of  men — in  saoh 
homage  as  this,  working  through  the  imagination  on 
some  of  the  most  delusive  feelings  of  humanity,  we  but 
fall  back  upon  the  elements  of  a  local  worship  and  a 
narrower  faith;  or,  worse  still,  into  a  personal  idol- 
atry, not  one  jot  more  reasonable  or  less  sensual  than 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathen. 

Is  then  our  religious  faith  to  have  no  helpers  and 
accessories  i  We  say  not  so.  The  religion  of  Christ 
embraces  every  atom  of  the  moral  world.  Imagination 
is  a  noble  part  of  our  moral  nature,  that  ought  to  have 
its  proper  nutriment,  and  we  have  no  right  to  starve  it. 
To  do  so  would  be  but  another  very  mischievous  form 
of  idolatry — the  oflshoot  of  spiritual  pride.  Not  only 
did  the  religious  solemnities  of  the  Jews  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  but  the  inspired  writings  of  their  Prophets 
were  often  invested  in  its  most  glorious  decorations. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  on  religious  grounds,  banish  all 
appeals  to  the  imagination :  what  we  contend  for  is — 
that  faith  is  not  an  acquiescence  in  a  principle  which 
merely  solaces  our  taste — that  imagination  may  be  the 
helper  and  minister  of  religion,  but  is  not  the  found- 
ation on  which  it  is  ever  meant  to  rest.  If  so,  it 
can  never  have  any  solid  enduring  influence  as  a  rule 
of  life. — It  will  shift  with  every  caprice  of  fashion,  and 
its  whole  fabric  may  be  blown  over  by  some  puff  of  new 
opinion.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus  made  their  first  strong 
appeal  to  the  senses,  and  not  (speaking  strictly)  to  the 
ima^ation.  They  appealed  also  to  the  reason:  for 
they  argued  (we  may  dare  to  say  logically)  from  the 
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sacred  and  historical  documents  that  were  in  tlieir 
hearers^  hands.  They  appealed  to  reason,  and  also  to 
that  direct  evidence  of  sense,  which  all  men  are  by  iheir 
nature  compelled  to  believe  in  and  to  act  upon.  They 
had  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  facts  and  the  stem 
realities  of  life  so  instantly  before  them,  that  they  had 
little  to  do  with  appeals  to  the  imagination.  Yet  in 
pondering  over  the  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of 
their  labours,  the  imagination  becomes  more  inflamed 
than  by  gorgeous  pageants,  or  the  poetical  decorations 
of  human  skill,  however  highly  wrought :  and  while  we 
read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  can  believe  our- 
selves, for  a  moment,  members  of  the  faithful  band  of 
Christian  soldiers  who  fell  on  PauFs  neck  and  kissed 
him,  sorrowing  that  they  were  to  see  his  face  no  more ; 
and  we  can  go  with  them  in  spirit  to  the  sea-side,  and 
hear  their  parting  prayers  in  a  temple  not  built  by  the 
liands  of  man,  which  had  for  its  music  the  roaring  of 
the  waves,  and  for  its  vaulted  roof  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
It  is  plain  that  men  will  boast  of  their  Catholicity 
whose  religion  is  sectarian  and  one-sided,  and  lias  none 
of  the  true  elements  of  a  faith  that  is  universal.  They 
forget  that,  while  the  essentials  of  religion  remain  as 
constant  as  the  attributes  of  God,  forms  and  fashions, 
and  all  tilings  that  belong  to  the  outer  garb  of  human 
sentiments,  are  in  continual  change  and  movement — 
and  that  ceremonials,  which  at  one  time  might  be  the 
useful  and  almost  necessary  accompaniments  of  religion, 
may  be  incongruous  and  useless  at  another.  Hence  it 
is  that  they  worship  forms,  and  postures,  and  antique 
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dressea,  till  their  imagination,  working  on  the  idola- 
trous element  that  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  every  son  of 
man,  leads  them  to  a  conception  of  religion  that  is  con- 
fined and  sensual;  and  to  a  narrow  apprehension  of 
the  sanctity  of  universal  truth,  and  the  holiness  of 
universal  charity  and  love.  In  such  a  state  of  idola- 
trous excitement  candour  ceases  to  be  a  Christian 
virtue,  and  the  ends  of  religion  may  be  sought  at  the 
cost  of  honour  and  plain  dealing. 

I  write  not  of  ideal  evils,  but  of  realities  that 
mark  the  times  in  which  we  live :  and  vices  and  follies 
of  this  kind  continually  propagate  some  opposite  form 
of  extravagance.  Idolatry  of  forms  in  one  party  breeds 
a  contempt  of  all  forms  in  another.  Thus  we  may  read, 
in  essays  written  within  the  walls  of  our  old  Univer- 
sities, that  medieval  art  was  the  oflspring  of  inspiration 
as  much  as  the  writings  of  Isaiah  or  St  John.  Folly 
such  as  this  cannot  stop  short  of  sensual  idolatry.  And 
other  essayists,  beginning  in  the  same  school  and 
professing  to  give  its  doctrines  a  wider  Catholicity, 
dare  to  tell  us,  that  medieval  inspiration,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Apostles,  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
genius.  Christian  and  Heathen,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing:  and  thus  a  sensual  idolatry  of  the  works  of 
man  passes  naturally  into  the  worship  of  man — into 
nationalism,  which  stifles  the  true  spirit  of  religion;  or 
Pantheism,  which  drives  God  from  our  thoughts  while 
it  deifies  the  world  he  has  created.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  forms  of  fanatical  extravagance.  Another 
set  of  men,  hating  the  evils  of  a  sensual  idolatry,  and 
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in  their  hearts  longing  fur  religioiia  tmth,  wek  it  by 
casting  oif  all  allegiance  to  the  Church,  and  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  present  fabric  of  Christian  society.  They 
seek  for  a  public  worship  as  simple  as  that  of  the  first 
Christians  who  liad  neither  churches  nor  social  rights : 
and  they  not  merely  reject  all  forms  and  decorations ; 
but,  to  resemble  the  first  little  band  of  Christians,  they 
would  abolish  the  rights  of  individual  property,  and 
have  all  things  in  common.     It  is  certain  that  these 
men,  however  sincere  and  honest,  have  neither  practical 
wisdom,  nor  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God.     Their  faith  has  not  the  semblance 
of  Catholicity;    and   though   they  may  be  honest  in 
their  8cetarian  fanaticism,  they  only  play  the  game  of 
modern  political  Socialists,  and  of  bad  men  who  would 
wage  war  to  the  knife  with  art  and  science,  and  the 
form  and  substance  of  Christianity,  and  the  rights  of 
property,  without  which  Christian  civilization  could  never 
have  risen  up  and  shed  its  blessings  on  the  world. 

In  the  modern  essays,  to  which  I  have  been  alluding 
in  this  part  of  the  Preface,  there  are,  I  think,  many 
proofs  of  the  deluding  influence  of  bad  and  uncatholic 
sentiments.  That  there  are  essential  truths  in  religion 
which  every  one  who  deserves  the  name  of  Christian  must 
believe,  and  that  there  are  also  some  essential  forms  in 
the  ministrations  of  religion,  no  one  pretends  to  deny. 
But  there  are  forms  that  are  unessential ;  and  to  dwell 
upon  them  as  matters  of  party  strife,  and  to  magnify 
them  above  measure,  and  at  the  cost  of  charity,  is  no 
mark  of  a  true  and  reasonable  Catholicity ;  but  it  is,  on 
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the  oontnury,  a  proof  of  intolerance  and  sectarian  bi- 
gotry. We  admit  the  lawful  authority  of  our  Church, 
and  we  give  her  a  willing  and  lawful  obedience;  we  be- 
lieve her  teaching  true,  because  it  is  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God ;  we  partake  of  her  celebrations,  we  ac- 
cept her  means  of  grace,  we  join  in  her  humiliations  at 
the  visible  evidences  of  God's  wrath,  at  her  thanksgiv- 
ings for  the  removal  of  a  pestilence,  and  her  worship 
for  the  blessings  of  daily  life.  All  this  we  do,  acting 
at  once  in  obedience  to  God^s  commands  and  the  honest 
voice  of  reason.  But  we  offer  not  a  slavish  homage 
made  at  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  or  think  our  Church  in- 
fallible in  her  peculiar  forms  and  appliances  of  the  Word 
of  God.  She  is  made  up  of  fallible  men ;  and  has  no 
strength  but  what  she  derives  as  an  honest  dispenser  and 
interpreter  of  the  promises  revealed  to  us  in  that  infal- 
lible Word. 

But  if  we  be  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  sacred  truth,  and  there  be  no 
infallible  human  guide  to  conduct  us  through  them,  how 
may  we  escape  from  them  i  We  reply,  that  no  man 
living  can  escape  from  them  altogether.  They  form 
an  essential  part  of  his  moral  probation.  The  real 
question  for  every  son  of  man  is  this — How  shall  he 
conduct  himself,  amidst  the  difficulties  which  surround 
him,  so  as  to  be  at  once  a  good  subject  of  the  State, 
and  an  approved  servant  of  his  heavenly  Master !  It  is 
his  duty  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  prescribed  by 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  true  member,  and  to  which 
he  owes  allegiance.     If  he  do  this,  it  is  so  far  well. 
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But  the  duties  of  public  worship  imply  ftlso  the  duties 
of  private  devotion ;  and  if  these  be  wanting,  ihea  must 
his  conscience  tell  him  that  his  public  profession  is  a 
mockery  and  a  heartless  formality.     If  our  faith  be  not 
a  mere  mockery  and  delusion,  we  must  be  led  by  it  to 
drink  daily  at  the  fountains  of  sacred  truth — to  study 
the   Word   of  God — to  accept  it  as  teaching  us  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  rule  of  life — and  to  conform 
our  lives  to  the  spirit  it  enjoins.     If  we  do   this  ho- 
nestly we  cannot  go  far  wrong ;  for  the  principles  and 
rules  of  Christian  life  are  intelligible  to  a  child :  and  it 
is  our  most  plain  and  practical  duty  to  test  our  lives 
continually  by  the  Word  of  God.    If  we  can  read  such  a 
passage  vl»  I  have  cxtraete<l  in  a  preceding  page,  and 
our  conscience  tell  us  that  our  lives  do  conform  to  its 
spirit,  it  is  well  for  us,  and  we  may  go  on  our  way  re- 
joicing ^^      But    if  while   reading   such  passages   (for 
example)  as  we  meet  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  St 
PauFs  Epistles,  we  find  that  they  have  no  practical 
illustration  in  our  course  of  life — then,  whatsoever  be 
our  knowledge  and  whatsoever  our  name  and  position 
among  men,  we  are  but  wayward  children  in  our  Fa- 
ther s  sight,  or  rebels  against  his  law. — This  Preface  is 
not,  however,   an  essay  either    on   the   principles  of 
religion  or  of  philosophy.     It  professes  only  to  point 
out  to  the  Undergraduates  of  Cambridge  some  of  the 
common  errors  by  which  they  are  beset,  and  in  their 
behalf  to  raise  up  a  voice  of  warning :  and  this  part 
of  my  task  is  now  very  near  its  close. 

*  Supra,  p.  cdxxxL 
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Speaking  more  generally  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
a  great  academic  body  like  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
I  think  (as  already  stated)  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  material  Pantheism ;  and  we  have  very  little  to  fear 
from  the  ideal  Pantheism  which  has,  of  late  years,  so 
much  distorted  the  teaching  of  one  large  metaphysical 
school  of  Germany.  It  is  ill  suited  to  the  homely  and 
practical  mind  of  an  Englishman ;  and,  most  fortu- 
nately, its  clumsy,  unwieldy,  and  untranslatable  termi- 
nology forms  a  barrier  over  which  our  truth-loving  stu- 
dents will  not  be  willing  to  pass.  But  we  have  some- 
thing to  fear  from  modem  Rationalism :  for  w*e  also 
have  our  Rationalists,  who  instead  of  humbly  taking  the 
Word  of  God  as  their  food  of  life,  are  willing  to  cull  from 
it  only  what  suits  their  taste,  and  to  carve  out  from  it 
only  what  pleases  their  palate.  Much,  also,  have  we  to 
fear  from  an  antagonist  form  of  error,  which  leads  men 
not  only  to  accept  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God,  but  to  add  to  it  both  doctrines  and  observances 
which  cannot  be  found  within  its  letter,  and  to  set  them 
up  as  if  they  w^ero  of  divine  authority  and  sanction.  And 
these  delusions  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  they 
fall  in  with  that  bad,  selfish,  and  idolatrous  principle, 
which  leads  us  to  magnify  our  own  works,  and  to  pride 
ourselves  in  our  individual  services ;  as  if  they  were  a 
kind  of  fee  which  we  could  pay  our  offended  Maker  as  the 
price  of  heaven.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Bible  enjoins 
the  practice  of  self-denial  and  abstinence  from  sensual 
sin  :  and  starting  from  this  principle,  which  is  most 
plain  and  true,  a  formalist  will  build  upon  it  a  scheme 
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of  aacoticism  and  religious  maoeration  ;  aa  if  a  Ood  of 
mercy  loved  human  suffering  for  its  aum  sake^  and 
thought  it  meritorious.  A  patient  endurance  of  the 
severe  trials  and  crosses  our  Father  puts  upon  us,  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  our  moral  discipline  through  life. 
A  voluntary  infliction  of  pains  and  macerations  is  no 
part  of  God's  teaching  (which  commands  temperance, 
but  commends  not  abstinence),  and  is  a  superstitious 
insult  on  His  benevolent  attributes.  A  religion  of  this 
kind  is  pharisaical  in  principle;  is  the  food  of  infi- 
delity on  the  one  hand,  and  of  monastic  superstition  on 
the  other ;  is  a  part  of  creature- worship ;  and  is  the 
best  ally  of  Pantheism.  And  we  need  not  wonder  at 
this  ;  for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  idolatry  to  stop  short 
among  the  formalities  of  religion,  and  make  them  (or 
it  may  be  the  Priests  who  administer  them)  the  ob- 
jects of  superstitious  worship.  Pantheism  does  the  same 
thing.  It  idolizes  Nature,  and  worships  Man.  Hence 
it  is  that  Superstition,  Priestcraft,  and  Pantheism,  na- 
turally pander  to  one  another. 

What  then  should  be  our  souFs  high  aim?  A 
genuine  and  not  a  spurious  Catholicity.  The  soul  is 
to  be  wedded  to  all  truth.  The  God  of  truth  is  to  be 
our  worship.  The  sanctity  of  truth  is  to  be  upheld  at 
whatever  price :  and  any  teaching — moral,  political,  or 
religious — which  tampers  with  this  sanctity,  is  to  be 
abhorred  and  cast  off  from  thought,  as  the  foul  teach- 
ing of  the  very  spirit  of  evil.  Such  a  faith  as  this  may, 
imder  God'^s  favour,  gradually  raise  up  within  us  an 
abiding  spiritual  principle  that  keeps  devotion  alive, 
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while  it  informs  the  moral  part  of  man,  purges  his 
senses,  and  draws  out  the  highest  and  best  develop- 
ment of  his  reason.  Thus  guided,  he  may  learn  to  see 
the  God  of  Nature  and  the  Ood  of  Revelation  in  every 
thing  around  him;  not  with  the  eyes  of  a  sensual  pan- 
theistic idolatry,  but  with  the  eyes  of  Christian  faith. 

We  study  the  wonders  of  Creation,  and  we  believe 
in  a  personal  Creator.     So  far  our  reason  teaches  us ; 
but  wo  are   surrounded  with  difficulties,  doubts,   and 
darkness,  if  we  go  no  farther :  for  by  nature  we  see  but 
in  part,  and  we  neither  comprehend  the  attributes  of 
God,  nor  the  whole  scheme  of  His  Providence :  hence, 
if  wo  dwell  too  much  among  the  material  elements  of 
Nature,  we  may  become  Sceptics,  Idolaters,  or  Pan- 
theists.    But   Religion    steps   in   and  helps   us,    and 
instructs  us  by  a  brighter  and  better  light ;  and  by  her 
teaching  wo  learn  our  duties  as  social  men,  and  we 
learn  also  the  lessons  of  a  practical  obedience  which 
looks  beyond  the  world   of  Nature  for  its  sanction. 
Her  lessons  are  not  drawn  from  the  maxims  of  sec- 
tarian  bigotry,   or  any  narrow  scheme   of  man's   in- 
vention.    The  whole  horizon  of  glorious  truth  is  set 
before  us ;  and  we  are  permitted — nay,  so  far  as  we 
have  capacity  for  the  task,  we  are  enjoined — to  turn 
our  eyes  to  every  part  of  this  bright  horizon.     But  we 
see  not  Nature  (and  Religion  is  a  part  of  Nature)  only 
through  the  eyes  of  visual  sense ;   but  with  the  eyes  of 
reason,  purged,  expanded  and  sanctified  by  the  influence 
of  faith,  whereby  we  discern,  and  believe  in,  things  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  sense.     In  this  way  our  hopes  of 
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pereonal  fruition,  and  of  future  good,  riae  for  above  anj 
earthly  teaching,  and  reach  the  level,  not  of  what  we 
can  conceive  intellectually,  but  what  we  discern  spiritn- 
ally,  of  the  great  scheme  of  Providence :  and  under  the 
guidance  of  this  teaching,  difficulties  and  doubts  and 
dangers  vanish,  one  by  one,  in  our  contemplation  of  Iaw 
and  order  and  benevolent  arrangements  among  the 
visible  works  of  God ;  and  the  dispensations  of  human 
life,  painful  and  mysterious  though  they  may  sometimeB 
be  to  uninstructed  sense,  are  beheld  as  the  means  of 
our  probation,  the  instruments  of  mercy,  and  the  wajs 
that  lead  to  purity  and  peace. 

The  scheme  of  teaching  in  a  Christian  University 
should  not,  therefore,  be  either  narrow  or  sectarian  ;  but 
should  be  reared  on  the  wide  basis  of  universal  truth, 
all  parts  of  which  are  in  unity.      Our  body  is  made  up 
of  many  members,  each  working  in  its  proper  place  for*" 
the  good  of  the  individual  man  :  so  also  the  great  body' 
of  human  knowknlge  is  made  up  of  limbs  and  membere 
that  are  not  to  be  mangled  and  disjointed — are  not  to  be 
like  neighbouring  kingdoms,  in  frequent  warfare,  some- 
times interrupted  by  a  hollow  truce — but  are  to  be  knit 
together  for  one  great  purpose — the  glorj'  of  the  Cre- 
ator, the  good  of  man^s  estate,  and  the  domination  of 
harmony  and  love.     A  great  trust  has  been  committed 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  whole  she 
has  used  it,  we  believe,  to  her  own  honour  and  the  great 
good  of  the  State ;   and  as  the  wants  of  society  have 
become  expanded  she  has  shewn  a  readiness  to  ^ve 
a  wider  basis  to  her  services  in  the  great  cause  of  truth, 
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whether  phyrioal,  social^  or  religious.    On  this  subject 
enough  has  been  said  already. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  the  Undergraduates,  it  may  be 
for  the  last  time,  I  profess  not  to  be  their  teacher 
in  what  they  have  to  learn  here,  except  in  one  rugged 
walk  of  science  in  which  Providence  has  made  me 
their  guide  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  great- 
est and  best  part  of  their  teaching  is  committed  to 
other  hands.  My  task  in  this  Preface,  as  I  have 
already  told  them,  has  not  been  so  much  to  teach  them 
what  they  are  to  learn,  as  to  tell  them  what  they  are 
to  shun.  I  have  raised  a  warning  voice  to  tell  them 
of  slippery  paths  on  which  they  may  fall,  of  dark 
obstructions  over  which  they  may  stumble,  of  hazy 
visions  that  may  lead  them  far  astray,  of  a  Siren's  voice 
of  false  philosophy  that  may  tempt  them  to  make 
a  wreck  both  of  earthly  honour  and  of  religious  hope. 
But  I  may  claim  an  old  man's  privilege,  and  I  do  so  in 
a  spirit  of  truth  and  good-will,  and  tell  them  that  they 
are  compassed  round  with  social  and  moral  dangers — 
that  they  are  open  to  obloquy  and  envy — that  if  they 
do  not  their  best,  now  that  they  are  young,  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  social  duties  of  manhood,  there  are  men 
ready  to  tear  from  them  every  privilege  on  which, 
it  may  be,  they  pride  themselves  too  much,  and  which 
they  may  forfeit  in  dishonour  before  they  are  old. 
Indolence,  sensuality,  and  indifference  to  the  high  teach- 
ing of  physical,  moral,  and  religious  truth,  will  be  their 
loss  and  shame.  No  matter  what  their  rank  and 
station,  they  must  sow  the  seed  in  youth,  if  they  hope 
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to  reap  tho  goo<l  harveit  in  after-life,  aod  to  do  the 
work  to  which  Ood  and  their  country  will  appoint  them. 
And  sensuality  is  not  the  sin  of  a  moment.  It  breeds 
mischief  in  all  coming  years.  It  poisons  the  very  foun- 
tain of  thought  by  fastening  on  the  imagination  and 
the  memory,  and  cannot  be  washed  oif  by  human  tean 
or  mere  human  penitence:  but  it  haunts  us,  like  a  demon, 
in  every  virtuous  resolve  and  every  attempt  at  a  holy 
and  consistent  life.  Worse  than  all,  it  is  a  rebellion 
against  that  Holy  Spirit  of  God  who  is  our  religious 
counsellor  and  guide,  and  without  whose  strength  our 
resolves  arc  good  for  nothing,  and  we  are  sure  to  fall 
short  oven  in  our  own  poor  standard  of  moral  duty.  I 
ask  the  Undergraduates  then,  by  the  feelings  of  high 
patriotism — by  their  love  of  honour — by  their  dread  of 
social  shame — by  tho  claims  of  conscience,  and  by  the 
duties  it  tells  them  that  they  owe  to  themselves,  their 
country,  and  their  God,  to  begin  their  Academic  task 
with  the  earnestness  and  the  hope  and  the  humility  of 
Christian  men — not  in  a  spirit  of  worldly  strife,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  piety,  charity,  and  love.  I  ask  them  to  give  their 
hearths  best  homage  to  the  cause  of  universal  truth ;  to 
love  candour  and  plain  dealing,  as  a  part  of  truth ;  to 
abhor  sophistry  as  a  part  of  falsehood.  Let  them  begin 
in  this  temper,  and  go  on  in  good  heart,  and  believe 
that  their  early  labours  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  that 
God  will  be  their  helper ;  and,  looking  no  farther  than 
the  prizes  of  this  world,  that,  if  they  fail  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  earthly  honour,  they  may  reap  rewards 
which  are  far  better,  in  the  brightness  of  a  pure  con* 
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soienoe,  aod  in  the  happinefls  that  ever  dwells  with 
Chrifltian  hope. 

I  never  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  my 
oonstitution  abhors  all  sedentary  labour.    This  Preface 
has  not,  therefore,  been  brought  to  a  close  without 
some  pains,  and  many  interruptions  from  bad  health, 
and   from    engagements   which   now    begin   to  press 
hard  upon  me :  but  in  the  performance  of  my  task  I 
have  done  my  best  to  discharge  a  small  portion  of  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  and  love  I  owe  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.     Under  her  fostering  care  I  have 
now   lived    more  than    forty-five    years.     And   what 
changes  have  come  over  the  face  of  Society  during  that 
long  period  !    Few  indeed  are  left  of  the  friends  and 
companions   of  my  early  life.      In  a  very  few   more 
years,  should  they  bo  granted  me,  I  shall  reach  that 
age  which  the  Psalmist  makes  the  limit  of  man'*s  life ; 
and  beyond  which,  should  life  be  lengthened,  all  its 
added  years  are   ^^but    labour   and  sorrow  .''^      Little 
space  have  I  therefore  either  for  hope  or  fear  in  my 
prospects  of  a  future  residence  within  these  College 
walls :  and  poor  indeed  would  an  old  man  be  if  nothing 
beyond  worldly  hopes  were  left  him.     But  we  can  live 
our  life  over  again,  and   dwell  among  past  years  in 
memory.     And  we  should  learn  the  lessons  of  humility 
and  truth  from  such  a  retrospect.    Histor}*  is  a  worth- 
less tale,  and  the  retrospect  of  past  life  but  an  idle 
dream,  if  they  teach   us  no  lessons  of  prudence,  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  of  mutual  love,  and  of  hope  that  soars 
above  the  world  of  sense. 
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We  may,  abo,  sometimes  amuse  the  imagination 
by  innocent  hiBtorical  visions  of  the  future:  but  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  evolve  such  visions  from  the 
soul,  and  build  them  on  any  other  basis  than  a  firm 
belief,  that  individual  men,  and  bodies  corporate,  and 
states,  and  empires,  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God  to  work  out  the  ends  of  his  Providential  will ; 
and  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  must  fall  away 
and  come  to  open  shame  (in  the  very  course  of  Nature, 
which  is  but  the  visible  working  of  6od*s  will)  if  they 
fail  in  that  part  to  which  He  has  appointed  them. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can  have  no  good  hope  for 
future  blessings  upon  Cambridge,  but  that  which  rests 
on  the  good  she  has  done  to  Church  and  State — by 
being  in  deed,  what  she  is  in  word,  'Hho  school  of 
sound  learning  and  religious  education,^^ — by  being  the 
honoured  channel  of  conveying  to  the  children  of  the 
State  the  pure  streams  of  accumulated  knowledge — and 
by  teaching  her  sons,  as  the  social  end  of  all  they  learn, 
the  lessons  of  high  and  holy  bearing,  of  Christian 
honour,  of  piety,  and  truth,  and  love. 

But  have  we  no  signs  for  fear  in  our  historical 
visions  of  the  future!  This  is  not  the  condition  of 
Christian  Europe.  Individuals,  and  States,  and  Em- 
pires, have  each  of  them  their  appointed  task,  and  it 
is  by  difficulties,  temptations,  and  dangers  that  they 
are  tried,  and  from  which,  if  they  acquit  themselves 
as  the  true  servants  of  Providence,  they  come  purified 
like  a  precious  metal  from  the  fire.  In  the  eariy  years 
of  this  century,  England  looked  like  one  vast  battle* 
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fields  and  the  00110  of  Cambridge  for  awhile  threw  off 
the  gown,  and  took  up  amui  in  defence  of  reli^on,  and 
liberty,  and  all  a  good  man  cherishes.  This  was  the 
condition  of  Cambridge  the  year  I  first  saw  its  College 
walls.  But  Ood  blessed  the  arms  of  England — ^the  terror 
of  invasion  passed  away — and  the  University  graduaUy 
went  back  to  its  ordinary  habits  of  peace  and  study. 
There  rose  up,  however,  in  Europe  a  mighty  Empire, 
and  Grod  seemed  to  fight  on  the  side  of  its  hosts,  till 
kingdom  after  kingdom  fell  before  it ;  and  in  a  few  years 
more,  all  Europe,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North 
to  the  warm  valleys  of  the  South,  was  in  one  armed  league 
against  these  Islands.  But  this  great  hostile  Empire 
began  in  violence  and  blood :  and  as  it  rose  it  was  not 
governed  by  the  maxims  of  justice  and  humanity.  The 
humbling  lessons  of  Christian  truth  had  no  place  in  its 
affections,  and  it  paid  no  right  honour  either  to  civil  or 
religious  freedom;  for  it  was  driven  onwards  by  the 
lust  of  domination  and  the  thirst  of  spoil.  It  was, 
then,  no  fit  instrument  to  uphold  the  cause  of  truth, 
or  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  Providence  in  Christendom ; 
and  it  fell  from  its  high  throne  because  the  Ood  of 
Nature  fought  against  it. 

Europe  was  afterwards,  by  the  will  of  Providence, 
blessed  with  a  peace  of  more  than  thirty  years.  But 
how  did  the  nations,  the  rulers  and  the  people,  profit 
by  the  hard  lessons  of  adversity !  Kings  were  slow  and 
heartless  in  doing  that  which  they  had  promised  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  rise  in 
deeds  of  lawless  violence.    The  greatest  Empires  of  Eu- 
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rope  were  wasting  the  precious  years  of  peace  in  pw- 
paring  the  niateriaU  of  war,  and  coDsuming  the  veiy 
vitals  of  the  State  in  accumulating  the  implements  of 
ft^greeeion.  1  need  not  tell  the  consequences  of  this  un- 
christian and  tyrannous  policy.  We  have  seen  enough 
of  them,  or  beard  enough  of  them,  in  the  revolutioaa 
and  battles  of  the  last  two  years.  Peace  is  onoe  more 
eelftblished  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  the  peace  of  brute 
force,  which,  for  a  time,  haa  put  down  lawless  violence. 
It  is  not  the  peace  of  loyalty,  cemented  by  good-will  and 
mutual  trust,  and  based  on  Christian  principle ;  and  it 
bas,  therefore,  none  of  the  enduring  elemouta  of  stability. 
Bloodshed,  revolutions,  and  civil  broils,  are  the  bitter 
fruits  of  a  policy  which  burdens  peace  with  all  the  cost 
of  war,  and  leads  by  inevitable  necessity  to  an  utter 
destruction  of  national  wealth,  and  a  loss  of  national 
honour. 

England,  thanks  to  Providence,  has  been  free  from 
many  of  these  horrible  evils :  but  we  cannot  be  calm 
spectators  of  the  clouds  that  seem  still  to  be  hanging 
over  Europe,  and  portend  a  coming  season  of  stomi 
and  tempest  that  may  wreak  some  part  of  its  fury  on 
this  country.  And  have  we  no  social  evils  of  our  own 
to  disturb  our  prospects  of  the  future  i  Famine  and 
pestilence  have  been  doing  the  work  of  death  in  these 
Islands — united,  alas !  too  often  but  in  name.  Poverty, 
and  misery,  and  sin,  meet  us  at  the  comers  of  our 
streets,  and  cry  out  for  help.  New  forms  of  infidelity 
and  new  fashions  of  immorality  are  continually  starting 
up  amongst  us.     The  dillusion  of  knowledge  (good,  and 
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exoellenty  and  oonsenrative  as  true  knowledge  is)  has 
brought  up  the  rankest  weeds  of  quackery  and  empiri- 
cism.  None  are  willing  to  be  learners  ;  all  are  striving 
to  be  teachers ;  and  every  man  seems  ready  with  some 
physical  or  social  nostrum.  In  the  study  of  worldly 
gain  we  may  follow,  and  follow  wisely,  the  promptings 
of  our  inner  nature ;  and  a  worldly  man  may  be  the 
best  practical  judge  of  the  means  of  his  worldly  in- 
terests. But  in  teaching  the  lessons  of  moral  duty 
and  religious  truth,  we  have  to  teach  a  man  to  keep 
down  the  first  promptings  of  his  inner  nature,  and  to 
subdue  himself :  and  if  in  this  struggle  he  be  left  only 
to  the  promptings  of  his  nature,  unrestrained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  law  and  untamed  by  the  persuasions  of 
religion,  we  give  him  over  as  a  slave  to  the  very  soul 
and  spirit  of  evil.  We  may  talk  of  the  accumulations 
in  the  store-houses  of  mammon  from  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  free  trade,  but  let  us  not  dare  to  tell  our 
fcUow-men  of  free  trade  in  piracy  and  rapine  and 
human  blood. 

More  than  forty  years  since,  England  stood  erect 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  a  great  deed  of  self- 
denial,  done  in  antagonism  with  the  spirit  of  worldly 
gain,  and  in  honour  of  religion  and  humanity.  And 
what  is  the  posture  of  England  now !  Her  Parliament 
is  reformed,  and  so  far  it  may  be  well.  But  men  are 
now  found  in  it,  who  have  strength  of  purpose  and 
great  worldly  shrewdness,  and  who  deal  out  the  max- 
ims of  commercial  wisdom,  and  talk  loudly  of  national 
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wealthy  while  they  forget  that  tho  nobleBt  portioa  of  ft 
nation's  capital  is  invested  in  its  honour,  its  morality, 
and  its  religion.  And  the  rulers  of  our  land  have 
sometimes  seemed  to  truckle  to  these  worldly  men;  not 
yet  indeed  by  proclaiming  a  free  trade  in  the  life  and 
blooil  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  in  sliaring,  under  the 
specious  niaiik  of  righteous  commerce,  in  the  profits  of 
human  slaver}-,  and  thereby  fostering  crimes  which  defile 
and  make  abominable  the  face  of  some  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Wilberforco   and  Clarkson  are  no  more.       They 
learnt  their  early  lessons  of  humanity  at  Cambridge, 
and  their  names  arc  still  held  in  love  and  honour  here. 
Hut  the  sons  of  tho  vcr}'  men  who  were  first  banded 
with  these  Christian  heroes,  in  a  most  righteous  war- 
fare against  piracy  and  rapine,  seem  almost   to  liave 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  their  fathers;  and  in  our  days 
few  of  them  lifted  up  their  voice  when  the  cause   of 
freedom  and   humanity  was   in  its  utmost   peril,   and 
England  was   sliding  downwards   into  a  policy  which 
taught  her  to  cast  off  the  honours  she  had  won  by 
former  struggles: — to  become  an  accessory  to  hideous 
crime,  and  to  barter  for  a  portion  of  its  profits;    while 
her  laws,  and  the  voice  of  Christian  humanity  not  yet 
stifled  among  her  children,  witldield  her  from  openly 
joining  in  its  abominable  perpetration.     And  what  fruits 
have  we  reaped  in   this  bad   han^est?     Some  of  our 
Colonies  are  ruined  ;  others  liavo  boon  in  rebellion  ;  and 
all  around  us  seems  involved  in  darkness  and  in  danger. 
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And  what  better  could  we  look  for  from  a  vacillating 
policy,  which  has  dared  to  look  for  profit  in  expedi- 
ents, which  are  at  the  cost  of  consistency,  humanity,  and 
holy  principle*! 

*  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  in  this  place  a  question  that  is  merely 
political ;  but  no  question  that  bears  on  our  national  morality  is  out  of  the 
scope  of  this  Preface.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  Slave-trade 
was  declared  illegal  by  an  act  passed  during  the  short  Whig  administra- 
tion. This  act  was  the  brightest  glory  of  the  Party ;  but  its  brightness 
was  dimmed  and  tarnished  by  a  disastrous  policy  introduced  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  Party  in  1841.  Some  of  the  members  of  adminis- 
tration contended,  at  the  time,  that  their  new  policy  was  not  inconsistent 
with  their  old  principles ;  and  that  the  horrors  of  the  Slave-trade  would  not 
be  aggravated  by  it.  It  is  a  very  great  stretch  of  charity  to  believe  that 
the  statesmen  who  used  these  arguments  did  so  in  sincerity.  A  aooked 
and  inconsistent  policy  draws  forth  false,  sophisticated,  and  crooked  ar- 
guments. At  any  rate,  the  event  has  shewn  that  these  statesmen  were 
mistaken ;  and  that  the  Slave-trade,  with  all  its  complicated  horrors,  was 
enormously  increased  after  1841  by  the  new  demand  the  slave-workers 
looked  for  in  the  English  markets.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  by  our 
voluntary  change  of  policy  we  have  increased  the  victims  of  this  infamous 
and  bloody  traffic  by  the  addition  of  tens  of  thousands.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  We  encouraged  the  slave-dealer  to  run  greater  risks,  and 
make  far  greater  efforts,  than  he  had  done  before,  in  the  hopes  of  direct  or 
indirect  remuneration  from  his  open  dealings  with  this  country.  Where 
was  the  consistency  of  maintaining  an  armed  fleet  to  suppress  the  Slave- 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  we  were  paying  the  slave- worker  in 
South  America  for  produce  obtained  by  means  most  abominable  and  un- 
christian^ and  partly  raised  by  the  hands  of  the  very  men  who  had  been 
dragged  away  from  Africa  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  our  cruisers? 
Our  law  makes  it  immoral  for  a  British  subject  to  traffic  in  human  blood 
and  bonds.  Is  it  not  then  immoral  to  pay  a  foreigner  indirectly  for  doing 
an  act  of  immorality  that  is  forbidden  to  an  Englishman  ?  There  is  but 
one  intelligible  answer  to  such  a  question  as  this.  England  by  her  new 
policy  committed  a  great  national  sin ;  and  she  is  now  reaping,  and  will 
long  continue  to  reap,  the  bitter  fruits  of  it;  and  the  worst  of  all  these 
bitter  fruits  is  the  loss  of  national  honour. 

But  it  was  said  in  1841  that  England  had  long  been  inconsistent — 
that  she  admitted  (for  example)  the  cotton  that  was  grown  in  the  Slave- 
states  of  North  America.  Let  us,  for  argument*s  sake,  assume  that  she 
was  inconsistent.  Were  we  on  that  account  to  undo  what  good  we  had 
done  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity  ?  If  we  had  put  down  a  great 
national  sin,  and  aome  other  countries  refused  to  tread  in  our  steps, 
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This  IB,  thank  God,  but  one  side  of  the  social  picture. 
England  dares  to  look  her  social  evils  in  the  face ;  and 
we  trust  that  she  may  long  flourish  (spite  of  all  the  evils 

were  we  on  that  account  to  retrace  our  iteps,  to  go  shares  with  these  coun- 
tries in  their  niostt  unrighteous  gains,  and  to  encourage  them  in  doing  that 
which  our  law  forbad,  and  pronounced  vile  and  infamous  ?  Were  we  to 
do  nothing  in  the  cau^e  of  freedom,  because  we  could  not  do  every  thing? 
Ikcause  «e  could  not  put  down  all  crimes,  were  we  therefore  to  do  awaj 
wiih  all  penal  lawst,  and  proclaim  a  free  commerce  in  sin  ?  No  one  conld, 
perhaps,  be  found  so  impudently  absurd  as  to  give  a  positive  reply  to 
such  questions  as  these.  Yet  absurdities  not  one  jot  leas  gross  were 
boiled  by  Mome  of  our  stateNmen  who  vindicated  our  change  of  policy  io 
UUI  on  the  score  of  our  previous  inconsistency. 

But  the  main  argument,  drawn  from  our  supposed  inconsistency,  wants 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation  whereon  to  resL  England  before  1841  was 
not  inconsistent  in  her  dealingH  with  the  great  slave  question;  and  her 
honour  wa^  then  untami^hed.  She  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  other  nations 
on  a  question  of  their  internal  |)olity.  Slie  could  trade  with  Turkey, 
though  the  Turki.>h  Empire  was  despotic  and  Mohammedan.  8he  could 
trade  with  North-America,  though  its  Southern  States  were  unhappily  de- 
Hied  by  domestic  slavery.  North-America  did  not  drag  slaves  across  the 
Atlantic  to  cultivate  her  cot  ton -grounds;  and  English  merchants  could 
honestly  deal  with  its  Southern  States,  witiiout  violating  one  single  prin- 
ciple of  that  great  moral  act  of  our  Parliament  which  abolished  the  Slave- 
trade.  Neither  (by  such  commercial  dealings)  did  our  merchanu  violate 
those  other  acts  of  Parliament  which  denounced  this  trade  as  a  crime  for 
which  every  Englishman  was  amenable  to  the  severe  laws  of  his  country, 
and  counted  as  felonious  and  infamous  by  every  honest  subject  of  the  realm. 

But  wc  may  imagine  a  new  case.  Let  us  suppose  the  United  States  to 
concjuer  a  new  country — to  incorporate  it,  as  an  additional  State  of  their 

National  Union — to  cover  it  with  cotton  and  sugar  plantations, to  re< 

establish  the  African  Slave-trade, — and  to  cultivate  their  new  plantations  by 
yearly  introducing  among  them  slaves  dragged,  by  tens  of  thousands,  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  hypothetical  case,  would  England  be  morally 
right,  or  politically  consistent,  in  dealing  with  the  new  Sute  and  buying 
its  sugar  or  cotton  produced  by  this  new  effort  of  Slave-labour  ?  Common 
sense  and  Christian  morality  tell  us  that  in  so  doing  she  would  be  most 
shamefully  inconsistent  with  the  noble  spirit  of  her  former  legislation,  and 
grossly  unchristian  in  going  out  of  her  way  to  participate  in  gains  drawn 
from  foreign  works  which  her  laws  have  denounced  as  immoral  on  the  part 
of  her  own  subjects.  A  case  like  this  never  has,  and  we  trust  never  will, 
occur  within  the  dominions  of  the  United  Sutes.  But  if  it  did  occur  (to 
the  great  disgrace  of  English  blood)  it  would  be  in  strict  analogy  with 
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that  encompass  her),  blessed  by  good  laws,  and  sancti- 
fied by  high  principle ;  and  that  she  may  help  to  teach 
the  nations  of  Europe  wherein  their  true  safety  lies,  and 
tkat  civil  /ireedom  it  compatible  with  peace  and  social 
order.  In  this  way  may  she  become  the  nurse  and 
pattern  to  other  nations  less  blessed  and  honoured  by 
Providence  than  she  has  been.  And  she  has  a  higher 
duty  still,  which  she  owes  to  the  many  millions  of  her 
fellow-subjects  who  are  in  heathen  darkness.  She  has 
to  difiiise  among  them  the  light  of  Christian  freedom, 
and  the  blessings  of  Christian  hope.  If  this  be  indeed 
her  task,  and  she  perform  it  faithfully,  then  will  she 

i^yme  other  cases  in  which  England,  since  1841,  has  forfeited  her  consist- 
ency, greatly  lowered  her  national  honour,  and,  at  the  dictation  of  an  un- 
scrupulous and  daring  body  of  men,  has  sacrificed  Christian  principle  to 
supposed  commercial  gain. 

The  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  wm  a  great  moral  and  Christian 
victory  gained  after  a  battle  of  twenty  years.  The  leaders,  who  were 
victors  in  this  battle,  are  gone :  but  their  sons  and  representatives,  through 
bheer  cowardice,  are  now  beating  a  shameful  retreat,  and  gradually  losing 
the  honours  their  fathers  had  won  for  them.  Any  retrograde  movement, 
after  such  a  struggle,  is  enough  to  fill  the  breast  of  a  good  Englishman 
with  shame,  and  make  him  despair  of  the  future  glories  of  his  native  land. 

It  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  denied  that  the  most  intrepid  of  the 
abolitionists  were  not  always  true  to  their  avowed  principles,  and  that  they 
did  not  altogether  keep  good  faith  with  the  British  Planters.  Neither  were 
they  always  wise  in  policy,  however  humane  and  Chiistian  their  avowed 
motives :  for  they  forgot  that  men  who  had  lived  as  slaves  could  not  be 
fitted  at  once  for  civil  freedom.  Humanity  and  wise  policy  pointed  to  a 
gradual  abolition  of  colonial  slavery — secured  by  the  active  supervision  of 
men  whose  hearts  were  in  the  work  of  humanity.  But  gradual  abolition, 
or  any  gradual  training  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  little  satisfied 
the  impatience  of  men,  who  in  the  pride  of  a  recent  victory  were  obstinately 
resolved  to  gather  its  fruits  before  their  season.  Whatever  share  of  blame 
may  rest  with  conflicting  parties,  we  know  that  some  of  our  colonies  are 
ruined ;  and  Christian  patriots  think  that  no  acts  ever  passed  by  the  re- 
presenutives  of  England  since  the  great  revolution  in  liiSS  were  more  dis- 
graceful, and  more  pregnant  with  future  mischief,  than  our  sudden  change 
of  policy  began  in  the  year  1841. 
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have  indomitable  strength  against  all  powers  of  daik- 
ness:  for  she  will  be  an  honoured  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  for  diifusing  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
truth,  of  peace  and  love,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth.  If  this  be  indeed  her  glorious  task,  and  she  per- 
form it  faithfully,  the  God  of  peace  will  be  on  her  side, 
and  will  give  her  strength  and  victory  in  all  her  coming 
struggles. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  moral  duties  of  the 
University,  we  may  tell  our  sons  that  in  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  we  may  draw  from  the  retrospect  of  the  past, 
from  the  fruition  of  the  present,  and  from  the  dim 
visions  we  can  form  of  the  future,  we  see  motives  for 
good  hope,  not  unmixed  with  fear.  This  is  the  nature 
of  man's  probation  in  every  age  of  society ;  and  without 
these  mixed  conditions  of  humanity  we  should  lose  the 
highest  and  best  lessons  of  our  moral  training,  and  of 
our  moral  duties  in  social  life. 

The  discoveries  of  physical  science  are  a  part  of  a 
nation's  strength  and  glor}' :  but  these  discoveries  may, 
under  a  narrow  and  one-sided  teaching,  lead  us  to  a 
base  material  fanaticism,  that  would  drive  the  thoughts 
of  the  Gt)d  of  Nature  from  the  world,  and  lead  us  into 
Stygian  darkness.  Again,  the  inventions  of  mechanical 
skill  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  poor  man^s  boon  and  bless- 
ing ;  for  they  abridge  his  toil,  and  throw  the  strain  of 
human  production  from  the  sensitive  framework  of  his 
body  upon  the  dead  implements  of  nature.  But  has  the 
vast  progress  in  mechanical  skill  brought  out  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  peace,  and  love,  and  social  purity. 
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and  Christian  happiness !  We  know  that  the  very  con- 
tnuy  is  too  often  true— that  mechanical  discoveries  and 
manufacturing  skill  have  brought  with  them  a  want  of 
steady  balance  in  the  productive  dealings  of  the  country 
— ^fits  of  feverish  prosperity  followed  by  fits  of  collapse 
and  misery — accumulations  of  vast  wealth  to  the  few-^ 
squalid  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  to  the  many.  Are  we 
then  to  stop  the  progress  of  mechanical  discovery,  and 
fall  back  into  the  primeval  condition  in  which  each  man 
eats  only  the  fruit  produced  by  the  sweat  of  his  own 
brow !  No  man  is  so  mad  as  to  ^vish  for  this,  or  to 
deny  the  blessings  of  commercial  wealth  and  mechani- 
cal discoveries.  But  we  do  afiirm,  that  while  mechanical 
inventions  and  manufacturing  industry  have  been  called 
out  by  the  thirst  of  gain  and  the  seductions  of  mam- 
mon, few  corresponding  efforts  have  been  made  to  subdue 
the  social  evils  that  grow  out  of  the  corruption  of  the 
heart — and  that  mechanical  inventions  and  manufac- 
turing industry  bring  no  durable  strength  and  safety  to 
the  State,  if  advancing  society  be  not  held  in  check 
by  moral  and  religious  training,  and  the  Christian  les- 
sons of  humanity.  The  wisdom  of  Providence  knows 
how  to  bring  moral  good  out  of  physical  evil.  The 
foUy  and  wickedness  of  man  has  too  often  drawn  moral 
evil  out  of  physical  good. 

Art  may  pander  to  immorality ;  poetry  may  be  the 
impudent  handmaid  of  sensuality;  the  vilest  crimes 
and  the  most  withering  despotism  may  lurk  under  the 
external  forms  of  civil  freedom.  Do  we  then  say  that 
freedom,  and  art,  and  imagination,  are  worthless  things  i 
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Not  so.  They  become  wortUeot  only  by  thrir  abnae; 
and  they  may,  under  the  gaidanoe  of  hig^  prineipk^ 
be  the  miniateni  of  true  liberty,  aocial  virtue,  and 
national  gloiy.  At  every  shift  of  government  and 
every  turn  of  fortune,  we  see  bad  elements  springing  op 
to  blight  our  hopes,  and  disturb  our  foolish  visions  of 
some  new  form  of  human  perfectibility.  And  how  can 
it  be  otherwise,  while  the  moral  and  religious  elements 
of  society  are  cither  stan'cd,  or  glutted,  it  may  be, 
with  unwholesome  food  I  In  the  British  revolutions 
great  crimes  and  great  blunders  may  have  been  com- 
mitted on  every  side;  but  the  supreme  authority  of 
morality  and  religion  was  never  made  a  matter  of 
public  mockery  and  scorn  by  any  party  in  the  State; 
and  our  Constitution  at  length  settled  down  with  a  full 
recognition  of  the  supreme  authority  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle ;  and  so  it  has  lasted  well. 

Hut  the  struggles  fc»r  freedom  without  principle 
are  no  better  than  the  struggles  of  a  madman  with  his 
keeper.  Idle  inetaphysicid  dreams,  schemes  of  popular 
worship,  and  the  fantastical  creations  of  a  demoralized 
intellect,  can  never  guide  men  to  civil  freedom;  but 
will,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  fix  upon  nations  the 
fetters  of  a  civil  or  military  despotism :  for  any  govern- 
ment is  better  than  the  mock  freedom  of  vanity  and 
folly  and  lawless  violence.  Had  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  learnt  and  practiscil  the  humbling  lessons 
of  the  Gospel,  they  would  have  known  what  rational 
liberty  meant,  and  they  might  have  secured  it  for  their 
children.      But  each  man  has  had  his  own  nostrum; 
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and  each  mail  hates  all  noBtrums  but  his  own.  Thus 
is  foUy  rampant  while  charity  is  in  bondage ;  and  the 
Pantheist,  the  Socialist,  the  Despot,  and  the  Republican, 
have  their  several  cures  for  every  civil  and  religious 
malady ;  while  they  forget  that  the  heart  of  man  is  the 
fountain-head  of  all  moral  eviL  Let  that  be  purified  by 
a  benevolent  and  heaven-informed  teaching,  which  may 
reach  the  innermost  springs  of  human  thought,  and 
make  mankind  obedient  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
truth  and  purity  and  love :  and  when  thus  informed,  men 
will  be  fit  for  civil  freedom,  and  under  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence, they  may  gain  an  enduring  possession  of  it. 

Once  for  all — the  prospects  of  the  University,  so 
far  as  regards  the  future,  are  obscured  by  the  clouds 
which  now  seem  to  be  gathering  about  the  Coun- 
try :  but  if  we  have  some  cause  for  fear,  we  have 
good  cause  (if  we  be  true  to  ourselves)  for  thankfulness 
and  hope;  and  our  only  security  is  in  the  righteous 
performance  of  the  great  trust  that  Providence  has 
committed  to  us.  Cambridge  is  not  a  mere  school 
of  material  science:  for  material  science  teaches  us 
not  our  religious  and  social  duties,  and  may  lead  us 
into  a  proud  indifference  to  the  moral  interests  of 
our  fellow- men — into  scepticism — or  into  material 
Pantheism,  which  is  the  basest  form  of  infidelity. 
Cambridge  is  not  a  mere  school  of  experimental  or 
mechanical  discoveries :  for  mechanical  inventions  have 
sometimes,  through  the  cold-heartedness  and  selfishness 
of  men,  become  the  powerful  instruments  of  moral  evil. 
Cambridge  is  not  a  mere  school  of  the  imagination,  and 
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of  the  refinements  and  luxuries  and  decorations  of  human 
learning :  for  these  things,  however  good  and  beautiful 
and  useful  as  the  accessories  of  more  solid  learning, 
may  become  the  most  dangerous  ministers  of  a  moral 
poison.  She  is  not  a  mere  dogmatic  teacher  of  the 
National  Religion :  for  religion,  without  moral,  social, 
and  physical  knowledge,  will  lead  us,  almost  of  necessity, 
into  one-sided  and  narrow  views  of  religious  truth,  false 
estimates  of  ourselves,  bigotry,  and  intolerance ;  and  into 
disloyalty  to  the  State,  should  the  State  possess  the 
true  elements  of  civil  freedom :  and,  worst  of  all,  such 
a  religion  will  sometimes  lead  men  to  sacrifice  the  sa- 
cre<l  principles  of  candour,  charity,  and  truth,  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  a  party.  These  are  no  ideal 
evils ;  they  are  still  rampant  in  society :  and  past  his- 
tory tells  us,  that  crimes,  which  have  been  the  shame 
and  dishonour  of  humanity,  have  again  and  again  been 
peq>etrated  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus. 

But  the  teaching  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  not  been  that  of  a  bigoted  and  narrow  school: 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  she  will  shew  in  times  te 
come  that  exalted  Catholicity,  which  (fives  to  faith  trhai 
belongs  to  faith^  irhile  it  gives  to  reason  tthat  belotigs  to 
reason — which  honours  truth  under  what49oever  form, 
moral  or  material, — which  tells  us  that  our  appre- 
hension of  truth  is  an  apprehension  of  a  part  of  the 
attributes  and  will  of  God,  and  that  all  truths  are 
knit  together  in  inseparable  unity,  and  have  their  ever- 
lasting seat  within  His  bosom.      If  this  continue  to  be 
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her  faith,  she  will  think  it  her  greatest  privilege  to  be 
the  honoured  channel  of  conveying  the  widest  lessons 
of  truth  to  the  children  of  the  State ;  and  this  she 
will  do  zealously,  and  not  grudgingly:  and  little  will 
she  have  to  fear  from  new  fashions  of  study  or  re- 
volutions of  opinion ;  for  her  interests  will  be  blended 
with  the  best  interests  of  learning  and  humanity  and 
charity  and  religion :  and  the  State  will  honour  her  as 
the  blessed  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  conveying 
to  its  sons  their  first  and  best  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
science,  of  faith,  moral  purity,  and  brotherly  love*. 


*  Some  apology  is  due  to  tho  University  for  a  very  long 
delay  in  the  publication  of  tho  following  Discourse,  which 
has  been  advertised,  for  two  or  three  years,  as  almost  ready 
for  the  Press.  Tlie  following  statement  is  my  apology. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1846  the  proprietors  of  the  Discourse 
told  mo  that  they  wished  to  publish  a  new  Edition  of  it,  and 
asked  me  to  give  them  an  additional  Preface.  I  told  them 
that  I  could  not  find  time  to  comply  with  their  request  before 
the  end  of  the  autumnal  Term  of  that  year.  The  Discourse 
was  aflenvards  passed  through  the  Press;  and  during  the 
early  months  of  1847  the  Appendix  was  printed  with  one  or 
two  additional  Notes ;  and  tho  early,  geological  part  of  the 
Preface  was  then  written  very  nearly  as  it  now  appears.  I 
hoped,  indeed,  that  the  work  would  be  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  Term  of  1847;  in  which  case  tlie 
Prefiu»  would  not  have  extended  to  so  much  as  one  half  its 
present  length.  But  an  attack  of  a  chronic  malady,  which 
for  years  back  has  made  me  a  very  unproductive  labourer, 
drove  mo  from  Cambridge  before  my  task  was  done;  and 
I  had  no  power  of  taking  it  up  again  during  the  remainder 
of  that  year.  In  the  early  spring  of  1848  I  resumed  my 
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task ;  but  I  was  again  compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  give  it  tip 
before  I  had  made  any  good  advance  in  it ;  and  oth^  aob- 
jcGts  then  pressed  on  my  notice  which  I  did  not  wish  to  past 
over,  and  which  greatly  extended  my  fint  plan.     Hie  Pie- 
face,  in  its  present  more  expanded  form,  was  finished  dnxing 
the  spring  of  this  year :  but  prc^essional  engagements  called 
me  away  firom  Cambridge  for  two  months;  and  I  was  after- 
wards so  crippled  by  a  seyere  accident  as  to  be  incapacitated 
from  cither  bodily  or  intellectual  labour  for  two  months 
more.     The  levision  of  the  latter  part  of  the  "Fn&ce,  and  its 
passage  through  the  Press,  was,  therefore,  necessarily  postponed 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Long  Vacation;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  it  has  been  printed  during  the  present  busy  Academic  Term. 
A  few  additions  have  been  nuide  to  it  (such  e.<^.  as  a  shc^ 
reference  to  the  Logic  of  Mr  Stuart  Mill,  and  to  some  papen 
on  the  Hegelian  Philosophy,  by  the  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege) while  the  sheets  were  in  the  Pkess,  which  require,  per- 
haps, no  formal  notice* :  and  I  hardly  need  remark,  that  most 
of  the  foot-notes  wore  also  added  while  the  several  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  Press.   In  other  respects  it  has  been  printed, 
almost  word  for  word,  as  it  was  first  written.     Its  great 
length  gives  an  incongruity  to  its  Title — "a  Prefiice:"  but 
for  this  there  is  now  no  help ;  and  the  publishers  and  readers 
will  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  this  incongruity  in  form, 
if  the  matter  of  the  Preface  be  thought  good  and  useful. 


•  Supra,  p.  ccxlvii. 


Trihity  College, 
Nov.  90,  1849. 
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Tbin.  Coll.  September  10,  1850. 

Oil  reperusing  some  pages  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
Appendix  I  am  compelled  to  make  the  following  additions 
and  corrections : 

p.  180,  last  line,  Jbr  axis  read  eqaator. 

p.  210,  L  22,  /wr  thia  extract  read  this  passage  of  the  ExpUmations. 

p.  213, 1.  25,  Jbr  infra  read  supra. 

p.  263,  last  line,  /or  hundred  of  miles  read  hundred  miles. 

p.  264,  L  8,  Jor  the  known  parts  read  the  best  known  parts.* 

p.  289,  I.  4  from  the  bottom,  for  first  sentence  belongs  retul  two  first 

sentences  belong, 
p.  306, 1.  11,  for  Btil  read  sUll. 
p.  314.  After  the  heading  of  Note  X.  add  (p.  cccxxxii.) 

*  In  p.  264  I  have  asserted  "that  New  Holland,  as  a  country  of  dry 
land,  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;**  but  the  evidence  on 
which  this  conclusion  rests  is  drawn  exclusively  from  a  part  only  of  the 
Eastern  chain  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  may  not  seem  to  warrant 
so  broad  a  conclusion.  I  will,  therefore,  give  the  evidence  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

(1)  A  great  mountain-chain,  commencing  m  Tasmania,  runs  along 
nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  best  explored  parts 
of  this  chain  are  of  the  pala>ozoic  period ;  and  no  oolitic,  cretaceous,  or 
older  tertiary  rocks,  are  associated  with  it,  or  elevated  on  its  flanks.  Near 
its  southern  limits,  and  along  its  western  flanks,  there  are  however  ter- 
tiary deposits,  apparently  of  the  pliocene  age  and  always  in  a  horizontal 
position  aud  at  a  low  leveL  We  therefore  conclude,  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  chain  was  elevated  about  the  end  of  the  palsozoic  period,  and  has 
continued  as  dry  land  ever  since  with  a  comparatively  small  change  of  ' 
level.  The  same  conclusion,  based  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  may  be 
applied  to  two  other  chains — one  in  South  Australia,  the  other  in  Western 
Australia:  and  there  are  indications  of  a  chain  existing  also  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  Australia  under  the  same  geological  conditions.  (2)  Ter- 
tiary deposits,  apparently  of  the  same  pliocene  age  and  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal position,  fill  very  wide  spaces  along  the  shores  of  Southern,  Western, 
and  (probably  also)  of  Northern  Australia;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  same  deposits  are  widely  spread  over  the  low  central  deserts  of  the 
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AiwtnliMi  continent.  For  a  proof  of  Umm  ■Mtrtinni  I  mut  refer  the 
reader  to  an  eicellent  and  condenied  Skdek  «^ ik§  Pkifdemi  JUitlMie  ^ 
Australia,  irabluhed  during  this  year  by  Mr  Jnkee ;  In  wUeh  all  the  eoat- 
tcred  inftinnation  bearing  on  hii  subjeot  it  oombined  with  good  obeet  f  athmi, 
made  bj  hiiuMU;  on  many  parti  of  the  Anetralian  ooaat.  (8)  The  preMBt 
Australian  flora  and  fauna  mutt,  therefore,  have  spread  OTcr  the  continent, 
from  the  several  old  elevated  chains  above  ipentionedy  till  they  were 
arrested  in  the  great  arid  tertiary  deserts  by  conditions  nn&TOurable  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Conditious,  far  more  than  time,  appear  to  have 
determined  the  specific  character  and  dietribntion  of  this  southern  flora  and 
fauna.  As  to  their  antiquity,  Mr  Jukes  seems  to  lean  to  the  opinion  fixst, 
I  believe,  advanced  by  Cuvier,  and  alluded  to  above  (p.  2C3).  This  is, 
however,  a  question  I  wish  not  now  to  discuss :  but  the  facts,  above  stated; 
do  at  least  prove  the  utter  futility  of  arguing,  that  the  flora  and  liaana  of 
New  Ilolland  ore  new  and  imperfSectly  developed,  because  the  parts  of 
Australia,  from  which  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  sprung,  belong  to  a 
(*uuntry  tliat  has  risen  out  of  the  sea  at  a  recent  period. 
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Psalm  CXVI.   17,  18,  19. 

/  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgivings  and  will 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  wy  vows 
unto  the  Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people, 
In  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
O  Jerusalem.     Praise  ye  the  Lord, 

How  beautiful  and  how  varied  are  the  forms  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  the  book  of  Psalms  ! 
They  appear  as  the  outpourings  of  a  grateful  heart 
before  God  for  the  glories  of  his-  creation — for  suc- 
cour in  the  hour  of  danger — for  deliverance  from 
affliction — for  national  privileges — and  for  antici- 
pated salvation.  There  is  an  earnestness  in  many 
of  them  that  lays  hold  upon  our  strongest  sympa- 
thies :  for  (without  speaking  of  their  inspired  and 
prophetic  character)  they  may  be  truly  said  to 
spring  from  feelings  which  are  natural  to  every 
man  who  is  not  utterly  debased,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  generous  tempers  ever  take  delight. 
The  words  I  have  chosen  are  the  conclusion  of  a 
Psalm  composed  by  one  who  had  been  raised  up 
from  some  great  affliction — his  soul  had  been  de- 
livered from   death,    his  eyes  from   tears,    and   ^w 
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feet  from  falling.  I  quote  them  however  with  no 
rcferonce  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  fint 
uttered,  but  because  they  are  well  fitted  {txr  the 
occasion  that  brings  us  together — to  offisr  in  tk§ 
courts  of  ike  Lord's  house  iks  sacrifice  of  tkanksffwing^ 
and  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

A  well  disciplined  mind  may  perhaps  learn  to 
see  everything  with  an  eye  of  faith,  so  as  to  find, 
in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  a  motive  for 
the  exercise  of  holiness.  But  many  of  us  are,  I 
fear,  too  little  endowed  with  a  spirit  leading  to  a 
contemplation  of  God  in  the  common  bounties  of 
liis  creation:  our  spiritual  sluggishness  requires  some- 
thing more  exciting  than  sensations  arising  from 
large  and  general  views  of  God^s  providence — some- 
thing which  comes  immediately  to  our  own  hearts 
and  bosoms,  and  seems  to  bear  upon  our  personal 
happiness.  When  the  body  is  weighed  down  by 
sickness,  or  the  spirits  sunk  by  present  affliction, 
the  glories  of  this  world  fade  away  before  us  ;  and 
we  seek,  or  at  least  as  Christian  men  we  ought  to 
seek,  our  proper  consolation  in  looking  to  that  hea- 
venly kingdom  which  suffers  no  change,  and  into 
which  sorrow  finds  no  entrance :  and  after  the  clouds 
lately  gathered  round  us  are  passed  away  and  we  are 
conscious  of  a  great  deliverance,  the  feelings  of  our 
hearts  (unless  quite  dead  to  religious  sense)  will 
burst  forth  in  the  language  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. In  like  manner,  though  perhaps  in  less  de- 
gree, on  the  national  anniversary,  the  religious  festi- 
val, or  the  solemn  commemoration,  thoughts  seemingly 
extinct  within  us  will  start  into  new  life,  and  trains 
of  association  will  arise,  lifting  our  thoughts  above 
the  selfishness  and  sensuality  of  the  worid,  and  fixing 
them  on  our  noblest  destinies. 


And  let  me  here  observe,  that  the  fact  of  our 
reoeivuig  irapreflsions  like  these  (however  intemipt- 
edy  and  by  whatever  means  excited,)  is  an  evidence 
that  the  spirit  of  religion  is  not  dead  within  us.  By 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  spark  now  burning  but 
dimly  may  be  excited  to  a  flame,  which  shall  refine 
the  corruptions  of  our  hearts  and  become  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  our  lives.  On  this  account,  every 
visitation  tending  to  alienate  our  affections  from  the 
world  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  warning  voice 
of  Gh>d  addressed  to  ourselves,  and  not  to  be  de- 
spised; and  every  solemnity  of  religion  (whether 
public  or  private),  having  the  power  of  touching  the 
heart  and  acting  on  our  better  feelings,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  merciful  invitation  of  God,  and  never,  as 
we  hope  for  heaven,  to  be  rejected. 

Sentiments  such  as  these  are  surely  fitted  for 
the  occasion  on  which  we  meet ;  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  mercies  he  has  vouchsafed  to  us — to 
recount  the  names  of  those  pious  benefactors  to 
whom  we  owe  the  peaceful  abode  of  learning  and 
science  wherein  we  dwell — to  place  before  the  mind^s 
eye  those  illustrious  men  who  have  inhabited  this 
our  Zion,  and  obtained  for  themselves  a  name  im- 
perishable as  the  records  of  our  race.  These  men 
are  to  us  in  the  place  of  a  glorious  ancestry,  urging 
us  by  their  example  to  an  emulation  of  their  deeds ; 
and  we  are  unworthy  sons  if  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
that  voice  by  which  they  still  seem  to  speak  to  us. 

Among  them  were  found  many  to  join  the  fore- 
most rank  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  emanci- 
pated this  country  from  spiritual  bondage ;  to  par- 
take in  the  great  work  of  translating  the  records 
of  our  faith  into  our  native  tongue,  and  to  put 
forth  their  whole  intellectual  strength  in   diffusing 
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the  light  of  Christian  truth  among  the  people.  In 
their  lists  we  read  the  name  of  Bacon,  who,  gifted 
almost  with  prophetic  spirit,  was  enabled  to  dimb 
the  Piiigah  of  science,  and  point  out  the  land  of 
promise  to  those  who  were  to  follow  him — of  New- 
ton, who  after  having  achieved,  by  his  single  arm; 
the  conquest  of  the  natural  world,  was  not  puffed 
up,  but  gave  God  the  glory ;  combining,  with  pow- 
ers which  never  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  man, 
the  sunplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  humility  of  a 
Christian — of  Ray,  who  saw  the  finger  of  God  in 
the  whole  frame-work  of  animated  nature,  and  within 
these  sacred  walls  taught  the  listeners  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  those  characters  he  himself 
had  first  interpreted — of  Barrow^,  the  learned  and 
the  wise,  the  inventive  philosopher,  the  manly  rea- 
soner,  the  champion  of  Englancrs  faith,  the  eloquent 
and  single-minded  Christian  moralist — and  of  many 
other  illustrious  men,  whose  very  names  time  would 
fail  me  to  tell,  who  having  had  their  minds  braced 
by  the  studies  of  this  place,  and  their  hearts  sancti- 
fied by  the  wisdom  from  al)ove,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  high  and  holy  office  of  extending  the  empire 
of  truth. 

And  surely  the  lia])pinesa  we  enjoy,  and  the  names 
we  this  day  commemorate,  require  something  more 
from  lis  than  the  gratitude  of  the  lips — something 
more  than  a  formal  and  heai-tless  ceremonial.  We 
are  hei-e  met  at  our  annual  celebration  where  these 
mighty  men  have  met  before ;  we  are  worshipping  at 
the  altar  whore  thoy  worshipped,  we  are  treading  on 
their  aj!*hes,  and  looking  on  their  tombs,  and  every 
thing  around  us  is  sanctified  by  their  genius. 

Circumstances  like  these  have  ever  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  generous  natures.      If  heathen 


men  have  felt  them,  and  made  them  the  topics  of 
exhortation  and  the  mainsprings  of  national  honour, 
how  much  more  ought  they  to  effect  us  who  are 
assembled  as  a  Christian  brotherhood.  We  believe 
that  the  glorious  names  we  conmiemorate  are  not 
those  of  men  who  have  perished  without  hope ;  but, 
having  fought  the  good  fight  in  this  life,  that  they 
have  received  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  life  which  is  to 
come.  They  seem  to  speak  to  us  from  their  tombs, 
but  with  no  earthly  voice,  encouraging  us  by  their 
example,  and  telling  us  to  be  firm  and  of  good  cheer 
in  this  our  pilgrimage — ^that  beyond  the  dark  portal 
to  which  we  all  are  hurrying  there  is  a  land  of 
promise — and  that  treading  in  the  steps  where  they 
have  trodden,  and  guided  by  the  heavenly  hand 
which  guided  them,  we  ourselves  may  reach  that 
land  and  dwell  with  them  in  everlasting  glory. 

The  influence  of  domestic  example  is,  I  think, 
to  bo  recognized  in  the  institutions  of  every  nation. 
Tn  all  of  them,  under  some  form  or  other,  we  find 
the  traces  of  hereditary  rank  and  of  transmitted 
authority :  and  in  infant  societies,  those  institutions 
did  not,  I  believe,  commence  in  assumed  physical 
superiority,  but  rather  in  the  experience  of  moral 
fitness. 

It  is  not  wise  for  us  too  nicely  to  canvass  the 
decrees  of  Omnipotence :  some  of  them  we  can 
partially  comprehend — some  of  them  must  ever  re- 
main hidden  from  our  sight.  Wo  are  however 
justified  in  saying  that,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the 
physical  world,  God  seems  to  govern  by  general 
laws :  and  when  he  declares  to  us,  that  he  will  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  their  children ;  and  that 
he  will  have  mercy  on  thousands  in  them  that  love 
him  and  obey  him ;   we  hear  not  a  new  and  despotic 
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aiuranoiatioii  oontraiy  to  the  ordinary  apeni&oom  of 
his  moral  govenunent ;  bat  rather  we  hear  »  fbnnal 
promulgation  and  a  higher  sanotioii  6f  them.  Il 
is  true  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  eome  raeea  and 
kindreds  are  favoured  above  the  rest  of  mm  that 
God  shews  meroy  to  them  in  thoosandsi  qpcoading 
among  them  the  light  of  truth,  and  eiaMng  them 
above  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  But  these 
temporal  blesmngs,  I  repeat,  are  not  violatioiiSi  bat 
examples  of  the  moral  government  of  Ood ;  for  in 
the  nature  of  things  they  only  eo-enst  with  the 
exeroise  of  those  moral  and  intdleetual  qnalitisB 
which  bind  men  and  families  together,  and  farm  the 
very  sinews  of  national  strength.  When  tiie  Iss- 
sons  and  the  examples  of  virtue  fail,  the  nation^s 
strength  fails  witli  them ;  the  voice  of  eloquence  and 
the  maxims  of  wisdom  are  no  longer  heard  within 
its  walls,  and  its  proudest  monuments  soon  moulder 
into  the  dust ;  or  if  they  remain  at  all,  are  visited 
in  after  times  as  mighty  ruins,  serving  only  to  con- 
trast its  former  glory  with  its  present  desolation. 

It  is  then  our  bounden  duty  to  reflect,  that  our 
sentiments  and  our  conduct  do  not  terminate  with 
ourselves.  Every  man,  however  humble  his  station 
and  feeble  his  powers,  exercises  some  influence  on 
those  who  are  about  him  for  good  or  for  evil :  and 
those  influences  emanating  again  as  from  a  fresh 
center,  are  propagated  onwards — and  though  diluted 
by  new  motives,  and  modified  by  new  circumstances 
at  each  transmission,  so  as  in  common  cases  to  be 
lost  to  the  eye  of  man,  they  may  still  go  on  pro- 
ducing a  silent  effect  to  the  remotest  generations; 
and  thus  become,  under  Providence,  a  part  of  the 
appointed  means  by  which  a  nation's  glory  is  con- 
tinued, and  its  strength  upheld. 


What  I  have  said  of  nations,  is  true  also  of 
familioB  or  households  like  our  own.  If  we  have 
received  a  goodly  inheritance  we  ought  to  transmit 
it  unimpaired  to  our  children.  It  matters  not  to 
us  that  the  light  of  truth  has  been  shed  abroad 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  if  we  be  living 
in  intellectual  darkness.  It  is  not  our  honour,  but 
our  shame,  that  the  wise  and  good  have  dwelt 
within  these  walls,  if  they  have  now  no  living  re- 
presentatives. Self-examination  is  therefore  among 
the  most  important  duties  of  this  solemnity :  nor  is 
it  to  be  a  mere  idle  and  inoperative  retrospect,  but 
must  be  followed  by  prayer  against  intellectual  pride 
and  presumptuous  sins — prayer  for  support  in  those 
resolves  of  which  our  consciences  approve-*-prayer 
above  all  for  that  spirit  which  will  lift  us  above 
the  temptations  of  the  world.  If  we  be  endowed 
with  this  temper,  we  bring  a  hallowed  offering  to  the 
altar,  and  cannot  doubt  that  the  incense  of  our  praise 
will  mount  up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  bring 
down  a  blessing  on  our  household. 

By  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  things  which 
to  us  seem  good  and  evil  are  so  blended  in  this  life, 
that  in  the  annual  celebration  of  societies  like  our 
own,  we  are  seldom  permitted  to  meet  with  feelings 
of  unmixed  joy.  In  thinking  of  the  past  glories 
of  our  body  and  of  the  mighty  minds  by  which  its 
animation  has  been  continued,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  who  has  dwelt  within  its  walls  but  a  few 
short  years,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  changes  in  its 
moral  aspect — not  to  be  reminded  of  early  prospects 
blighted,  of  the  links  of  friendship  severed — not  to 
have  impressed  upon  his  memory,  that  hearts  but  as 
yesterday  warm  with  kindness,  and  tongues  glowing 
with  the  accents  of  genius,  are  now  cold  and  inani- 
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mate.  The  song  of  praise  and  the  voice  of  thanlu- 
giving  ought  therefore  to  be  heard  as  notee  of  prepa- 
ration ;  telling  U8  that  this  is  not  our  abiding  city — 
that  with  ail  the  good  things  it  contains,  and  the 
goodly  recollections  belonging  to  it,  it  is  but  a  halt- 
ing-place in  the  great  pilgrimage  of  life — and  that 
before  another  returning  festival,  the  names  of  some 
of  us  may  be  also  written  on  the  long  scroll  of  those 
who  are  departed. 

These,  my  brethren,  seem  to  be  sentiments  not 
merely  fitted  for  the  occasion  on  which  we  meet,  but 
such  as  must  force  themselves  on  every  serious  and 
reflecting  mind.  I  must  however  content  myself 
with  this  short  allusion  to  them,  as  the  time  does 
not  allow  mo  to  dwell  on  them  any  farther. 

Leaving  then  these  general  topics,  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  this  as  a  place  of  sound  learning  and  Chris- 
tian education,  and  to  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  during  the  course  of 
our  academic  studies  before  we  enter  on  the  great 
theatre  of  life.  What  I  am  now  saying,  though 
I  hope  not  altogether  unfitting  to  other  ears,  is 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  younger  members  of  our 
household. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  put  before  you  a  law 
and  condition  of  your  being,  of  great  influence  in 
the  formation  of  your  characters.  Impressions  in- 
dependent of  the  will,  whether  produced  directly 
through  the  senses,  or  by  trains  of  association  within 
the  mind,  gradually  lose  their  power  by  repetition ; 
but  habits,  whether  of  mind  or  body  depending  on 
a  previous  determination  of  the  will,  gain  strength 
by  their  very  exercise,  so  as  at  length  to  become 
a  part  of  ourselves  <and  an  element  of  our  happiness. 
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It  is  to  the  operation  of  this  law  that  we  must 
refer  some  of  the  strangest  contradictions  in  human 
nature.  What  a  melancholy  contrast  we  too  often 
find  between  the  generous  temper  of  youth,  and  the 
cold  calculating  spirit  of  a  later  period !  between 
the  actions  of  a  man  at  one  time  of  his  life  and 
those  of  another !  I  believe  there  is  not  one  whom 
I  am  now  addressing,  who,  if  he  reflect  at  all, 
will  not  acknowledge  how  much  the  cold  hand  of 
time  has  already  chilled  some  of  his  better  feelings. 
Now  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  sensuality  and  other 
sins  to  which  by  nature  man  is  prone,  will  do  their 
work  in  marring  the  image  of  God;  and,  unless 
opposed  by  some  countervailing  principle,  will  end 
in  habits  making  a  wreck  both  of  soul  and  body. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  a  man  becomes  utterly 
8i>eU-bound — he  is  in  the  gaU  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  iniquity y  and  has  no  power  to  help  himself; 
and  the  hand  of  God  alone  can  help  him. 

I  am  not  now  contending  for  the  doctrine  of 
moral  necessity;  but  I  do  affirm  that  the  moral 
government  of  God  is  by  general  laws ;  and  that 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  study  those  laws,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  to  turn  them  to  our  account.  As 
far,  at  least,  as  this  world  is  concerned,  the  feelings 
on  which  we  act  in  early  life  may  and  do  diminish 
in  their  intensity,  and  yet  we  may  go  on  in  a  course, 
honourable  to  ourselves  and  useful  to  our  country, 
mainly  by  what  is  called  the  force  of  habit.  Of 
what  vast  importance  is  it  then,  to  those  I  am  now 
addressing,  many  of  whom  have  barely  reached  the 
dawn  of  manhood,  to  lay  a  good  foundation  against 
the  coming  time,  by  fostering  habits  of  practical 
kindness,  and  self-control — by  mental  discipline  and 
study— *by  cultivating  all  those  qualities  which  give 
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elevation  to  the  moral  and  intelleotnal  oharaoter — 
in  one  word,  by  not  wavering  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  by  learning  the  great  leison  of  meting 
strenuouflly  and  unhesitatingly  on  the  light  of  oon- 
Bcienoe. 

The  studies  of  this  plaoe,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
mere  human  learning,  divide  themselves  into  three 
branches. 

1st.  The  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  com- 
prehending all  parts  of  inductive  material  philoso- 
phy. 

2dly.  The  study  of  ancient  literature— or  in 
other  words,  of  those  authentic  records  which  convey 
to  us  an  account  of  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  actions,  of  men  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
most  famous  empires  of  the  ancient  world.  In  these 
works  we  seek  for  examples  and  maxims  of  prudence 
and  models  of  taste. 

Sdly.  The  study  of  ourselves,  considered  as 
individuals  and  as  social  beings.  Under  this  head 
are  included  ethics,  and  metaphysics,  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  some  other  kindred  sub- 
jects of  great  complexity,  hardly  touched  on  in  our 
academic  system,  and  to  be  followed  out  in  the  more 
mature  labours  of  after  life.  Our  duty  here  is  to 
secure  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build ;  and  to 
this  end  we  must  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  the  mind  in  entering  on  any  of  these  great 
provinces  of  human  learning. 

I.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  for  many  years 
has  been,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  held  up  to  honour 
in  this  venerable  seat  of  the  discoveries  of  Newton. 
But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  field  of  labour,  no 
man  can  put  aside  the  curse  pronounced  on  him — 
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th«t  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he   shall  reap   his 
harvest.     Before  he  can  reach  that  elevation  from 
whence  he  may  look  down  upon  and  comprehend 
the  mysteries  of  the  natural  world,  his  way  is  steep 
and  toilsome,  and  he  must  read  the  records  of  crea- 
tion in  a  strange,  and  to  many  minds,  a  repulsive 
language,  which,  rejecting  both  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  speaks  only  to  the  understanding.      But 
when  this  language  is  once  learnt,   it  becomes  a 
mighty  instrument  of  thought,  teaching  us  to  link 
together  the  phenomena  of  past  and  future  times ; 
and  gives  the  mind  a  domination  over  many  parts 
of  the  material  world,  by  teaching  it  to  comprehend 
the  laws  by  which  the  actions  of  material  things  are 
governed.     To  follow  in  this  track,  first  trodden  by 
the  immortal  Newton — to  study  this   language  of 
pure  unmixed  truth,  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as 
your  duty,  but  your  high  privilege.     It  is  no  servile 
task,  no  ungenerous  labour.       The  laws  by   which 
God  has  thought  good  to  govern  the  universe  are 
surely  subjects   of   lofty    contemplation ;    and    the 
study  of  that  symbolical  language  by  which  alone 
these  laws  can  be  fuUy  deciphered,  is  well  deserving 
of  your  noblest  eflbrts.      Studies  of  this  kind   not 
merely   contain   their  own  intellectual  reward,  but 
give  the  mind  a  habit  of  abstraction,  most  difficult 
to  acquire  by  ordinary  means,  and  a  power  of  con- 
centration of  inestimable  value  in  the  business  of 
life.     Were  there  any  doubt  of  this,  I  would  appeal 
to  modem  examples,  and  point  out  a  long  list  of 
illustrious  men,   who,  after   being  strengthened  by 
our  severe  studies  and  trained  in  our  discipline,  have 
borne  off  the  prize  in  the  intellectual   conflicts  of 
their  country.      But  I  need  not  attempt  to  prove 
wliat  no  one  is  prepared  to  deny; 
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Arc  there,  however,  no  other  ooiuiequences  of 
these  studies  beyond  those  I  have  pointed  to !  The 
moral  capacities  of  man  must  not  be  left  out  of 
account  in  any  part  of  intellectual  discipline.  Now 
these  severe  studies  are  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
self-control :  for,  without  fastening  on  the  mind 
through  the  passions  and  the  senses,  they  give  it 
not  merely  a  power  of  concentration,  but  save  it 
from  the  languor  and  misery  arising  from  vacuity 
of  thought — the  origin  of  perhaps  half  the  vices  of 
our  nature. 

Again,  the  study  of  the  higher  sciences  is  well 
suited  to  keep  down  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  intel- 
lectual pride :  for,  in  disentangling  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  we  encounter  things  which 
hourly  tell  us  of  the  feebleness  of  our  powers,  and 
material  combinations  so  infinitely  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  intellectual  analysis  as  to  convince  us  at  once 
of  the  narrow  limitation  of  our  faculties.  In  the 
poM'or  of  grasping  abstract  truth,  and  in  the  power 
of  linking  together  remote  truths  by  chains  of  ab- 
stract reasoning,  we  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  beings  placed  around  us;  but, 
in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  we  bear  perhaps  no 
resemblance  whatsoever  to  the  supreme  intellect. 
Applied  to  an  Almighty  Being  with  the  attribute  of 
ubi<iuity,  in  whose  mind  all  things  past  and  to  come 
co-exist  in  eternal  presence,  time  and  space  have  no 
meaning,  at  least  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are 
conditions  of  our  own  thoughts  and  actions.  To 
him  all  truth  is  as  by  intuition ;  by  us  truth  is  only 
apprehended  through  the  slow  and  toilsome  process 
of  comparison.  So  that  the  powers  and  capacities, 
forming  the  very  implements  of  our  strength,  are 
also  the  indications  of  our  weakness.      In  some  of 
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our  capacities,  we  may  perhaps  exhibit  a  faint 
shadow  of  a  portion  of  our  Maker's  image ;  but  in 
the  reasoning  power,  of  which  we  sometimes  vainly 
boast,  we  bear  to  him,  I  believe,  no  resemblance 
whatsoever. 

Simplicity  of  character,  humility,  and  love  of 
truth,  ought  therefore  to  be  (and  I  believe  generally 
have  been)  among  the  attributes  of  minds  well 
trained  in  our  philosophy.  After  all  that  has  been 
done  since  the  thoughts  of  man  were  first  turned  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world — after  all  the 
boasted  discoveries  of  science,  from  the  first  records 
of  civilization  down  to  our  own  days — those  glo- 
rious passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  contrasting 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  his 
creation,  with  man^s  impotence  and  ignorance,  have 
still,  and  ever  will  continue  to  have,  not  merely 
a  figurative  or  poetical,  but  a  literal  application. 
Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man :  for  I  will  de- 
mand of  thee^  and  answer  thou  me*.  Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  f  de- 
clare^ if  thou  hast  understanding...  Whereupon  are  the 
foundations  thereof  fastened  f  or  wlio  laid  the  comer- 
stone  thereof;  when  the  morning-stars  sang  together^ 
and  all  the  sons  of  Grod  shouted  for  joy  f  Or  who  shut 
up  the  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forih^  as  if  it  had 
issued  out  of  the  womb  ?  When  I  made  the  cloud  the 
garment  thereof  and  thick  darkness  a  swaddling-band 
for  it,.. and  said.  Hitherto  thou  shalt  cofne,  but  no 
further :  and  here  shall  thy  proud  toaves  be  stayed  ?,.. 
Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  f  and  as  for 
darktiess,  where  is  the  place  thereof? ...Knotoest  thou 
it,  because  thou  wast  then  bom  ?  or  because  the  nufnber 
of  thy  days  is  great  ? 

*  Job,  chap,  xxxviii. 
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Before  such  an  interrogator  we  can  only  bow  in 
humble  adoration.  The  study  of  the  laws  of  nature 
may  strengthen  and  exalt  the  inteUeetual  powers: 
but  strange  must  be  our  condition  of  sdf-govermnent 
and  tortuous  our  habits  of  thought,  if  such  studies 
be  allowed  to  co-exist  with  self-love  and  airogance 
and  intellectual  pride. 

A  study  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  as  affect- 
ing our  moral  powers  and  capacities  (the  subject  I 
am  now  pressing  on  your  thoughts),  does  not  ter- 
minate in  mere  negations.  It  teaches  us  to  see  the 
finger  of  God  in  all  things  animate  and  inanimate, 
and  gives  us  an  exalted  conception  of  his  attributes, 
placing  before  us  the  clearest  proof  of  their  reality ; 
and  so  prepares,  or  ought  to  prepare,  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  that  higher  illumination,  which  brings 
the  rebellious  faculties  into  obedience  to  the  divine 
will. 

We  learn,  by  experiment,  the  different  actions 
and  relations  of  the  material  things  around  us,  and 
wc  find  them  bound  together  by  a  law  of  mutual 
attraction.  Following  our  master  of  philosophy  in 
the  loftiest  generalization  recorded  in  the  histoiy 
of  mankind,  we  attribute  this  property,  found  in  the 
matter  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  to  every  other 
mass  of  matter  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  uni* 
verse.  We  bring  our  generalization  to  the  test  of 
observations  of  a  new  and  certain  kind,  and  we  find 
that  it  is  true.  We  find  that  no  parts  of  the  visible 
universe  are  insulated  from  the  rest;  but  that  all 
arc  knit  together  by  the  operation  of  a  law  common 
to  them  all.  We  follow  this  law  into  its  remotest 
consequences,  and  we  find  it  terminating  in  beauty, 
and  harmony,  and  order*. 

"  See  Appendix.  Note  (A). 
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Again,  if  we  commence  om*  examination  of  the 
natural  worid   with  the  small  portions  of  matter 
which  surround  ua,  and  following  our  induction  in 
a  new  direction,  resolve  them  into  their  elements, 
and  unravel  the  laws  of  their  combination ;  we  see 
at  every  step  new  cause  for  wonder — new  objects  for 
admiration.     Every  portion  of  the  matter  we  tread 
beneath  our  feet  (however  insignificant  as  an  object 
of  sense)  propagates  its  influence  through  all  space, 
and  is  felt  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  universe. 
However  small  the  particle  of  dust  we  trample  on, 
it  may  present  traces  of  a  mechanism  subservient 
to  the  complicated  functions  of  a  living  being ;  or 
it  may  be  a  compound  inorganic  body,  possessing 
properties  of  indefinite  complexity :  and  though  it 
be  what  we  call  a  simple  substance,  still  it  is  held 
together  by  its  own   laws  of  cohesion ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  elements  not  brought  together  fortuitously, 
but  in  obedience  to  a  fixed  law,  by  which  they  are 
congregated  in  definite  proportions,  and  grouped  in 
synunetiy  and  order.     Not  only  is  every  portion  of 
matter  governed  by  its  own  laws,  but  its  powers  of 
action  on  other  material  things  are  governed  also 
by  laws  subordinate  to  those  by  which  its  parts  are 
held  together.     So  that  in  the  countless  changes  of 
material  things  and  their  countless  actions  on  each 
other,  we  find  no  effects  which  jar  with  the  mecha- 
nism of  nature ;  but  all  are  the  harmonius  results  of 
dominant  laws. 

Again,  if  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of 
things  visible  and  tangible  to  the  subtile  and  impon- 
derable agents  of  the  material  world,  we  not  only 
witness  the  manifestation  of  their  powers  in  every 
physical  cliange  and  every  combination ;  but  we  know 
that  some  of  them,  and  we  may  perhaps  suppose 


thftt  all  of  them,  ue  dtffiaed  miiiitoiTapted^  AnM^ 
e?ery  portioa  of  the  luuTene.  Wa  an  Mrtaia  thrt 
the  msterUl  of  li^t  ia  at  leaat  aa  br  aKteodsd  ai 
the  force  of  gravitation.  It  pUoea  na  at  ODoe  H 
phyuoal  contaot  with  the  remotert  bodiea  of  oar 
onated  system,  and  by  ita  Tibcatiooa  they  hoacaai 
manifest  to  ub  throu^  our  vimal  aeoBe.  Then  ia, 
therefore,  no  portion  of  spaoe,  howerer  amaD  or 
however  distant,  which  is  not  filled  at  all  tinua  with 
■abtile  m^ter — whioh  does  not  every  momatt  tnna- 
mit  material  influences,  in  number  oonqilaxi^  and 
rapidity  beyond  the  grasp  of  tbougfat;  yet  MW> 
anomalous  or  fortuitous,  but  governed  by  fixed  btM, 
and  subservient  to  ends  moat  important  in  the  aeo- 
nomy  of  nature,  and  eeeential  to  the  very  existnee 
of  sentient  beings. 

In  speaking  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
harmonious  changes  resulting  from  their  action,  in 
spite  of  ourselves  we  fall  into  language  in  which  we 
describe  the  operations  of  intelligence :  and  language, 
let  me  observe,  was  never  formed  by  a  oonven^on 
of  learned  men,  or  constructed  on  the  scheme  of  an 
hypothesis.  It  is  the  true  ofij^pring  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature,  and  bears  the  image  of  such  ideas  as 
rise  up  of  necessity  in  the  mind,  from  our  relation 
to  the  things  around  us.  If  we  forget  him  in  our 
thoughts,  with  our  lips  at  least  we  must  do  homage 
to  the  God  of  nature.  What  are  the  laws  of  nature 
but  the  manifestations  of  his  wisdom  t  What  are 
material  actions  but  manifestations  of  bis  power! 
Indications  of  his  wisdom  and  his  power  co-enist 
with  every  portion  of  the  universe.  They  are  seen 
in  the  great  luminaries  of  heaven — they  are  seoi 
in  the  dead  matter  whereon  we  trample — they  are 
found  in  all  parte  of  space,  remote  as  well  as  near, 
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which  we  in  our  ignorance  sometimes  regard  as 
mere  vacuities — they  are  unceasing — they  are  un- 
changeable*. 

Contemplations  such  as  these  lift  the  soul  to  a 
perception  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God ;  im- 
perfect it  may  be,  but  still  suited  to  the  condition 
of  our  being.     But  are  thoughts  like  these  to  pass 
through  the  mind,  and  produce  only  a  cold  acqui- 
escence!    Are  we   to  dwell  in  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  God  and  yet  dishonour  him  by  the  worship 
of  ourselves,  and  refuse  to  him  the  homage  of  our 
humble  praise!    Such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the 
holy  psalmist,  when,  contrasting  his  own  feebleness 
with  the  all-pervading  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
he  was  kindled  as  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  burst 
out  into  rapturous  expressions  of  adoration :    Whi- 
ther shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  f  or  whither  shall  I 
flee  from  thy  presence  f    If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven^ 
thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  helly  behold^  thou 
art  there.     If  I  take  the  icings  of  the  morning^  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me^   and  thy   right   hand  shall  hold 
me.    If  I  say^  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me,    Yea^  the  dark- 
ness hideth  not  from  thee :   but  the  night  shineth  as 
the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
theef. 

How  any  believer  can  deny  the  reality  of  a  natu- 
ral religion  when  he  reads  those  passages  in  the 
Bible  where  its  power  is  so  emphatically  acknow- 
ledged, is  more  than  I  can  understand.  We  are 
told  by  St.  Paul,  that  even  the  Gentiles  are  without 
excuse;  for  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  crecUion 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen^  being  understood  by  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  (B).  f  P»alm  cxxxix.  7—12. 
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(kings  which  art  tuaJr^  9*ceH  his  eternal  jtower  and 
Godhead*.  Yet  1  have  inyaelf  heard  it  asserted 
within  thi'se  very  walls,  that  there  is  no  religion  of 
nature,  and  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  attri- 
but(;8  of  God  or  even  of  his  existence,  independently 
of  i*evelation.  The  assertion  is,  I  think,  niischievous, 
because  1  bcHeve  it  untrue :  and  bj  truth  only  can 
a  Go<l  of  truth  be  honoured,  and  the  cause  of  true 
religion  be  Si*rved. 

Hut  there  is  another  class  of  objectors,  who  not 
only  adopt  this  cold  and  unnatural  conclusion,  but 
rejecting  revelation  along  with  it,  banish  utterly  all 
thought  of  G Oil  from  the  world.  It  is  indeetl  true, 
as  these  objectors  state,  that  all  material  changes 
are  govenieil  by  fixed  laws,  and  tiiat  the  present 
condition  of  all  material  tilings  is  but  a  natural  eon> 
setjuenee  of  these  laws  operating  on  that  condition 
of  matter  which  preceded  the  phenomena  we  con- 
template. They  rest  their  strength,  so  far  as  I 
undei*staiid  their  meaning,  in  this  inunutability  of 
the  laws  of  nature:  and  having,  with  nmch  labour, 
deciphered  a  portion  of  these  laws,  and  having 
traced  the  ordained  movements  of  the  material  world 
without  ever  thinking  of  the  lieing  by  whom  these 
movements  were  directed,  they  come  at  length  to 
deify  the  elements  themselves,  and  to  thrust  the 
God  of  nature  from  his  throne.  But  where  is  the 
reasonableness  of  this  conclu«ion  i  The  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  only  essential 
to  the  well  being,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  crea- 
tures like  ourselves.  The  works  of  our  liands  are 
liable  to  perpetual  change,  from  caprice,  from  vio- 
lence, or  from  natural  decay :  but  in  the  material 
laws  ordained  hy  God,  there  is  no  semblance  of  decay, 

•  Rom.  i.  «). 
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because  they  partake  of  the  perfections  of  his  at- 
tributes, and  are  therefore  unchangeable. 

The  single-minded  writers  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, having  their  souls  filled  with  other  truths, 
thought  little  of  the  laws  of  nature :  but  they  tell 
ua  of  the  immutable  perfections  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  describe  him  as  a  l)eing  in  ^vhom  is  no 
Tariabhn€$8  or  shadow  of  turning.  The  religion  of 
nature  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  are  therefore 
in  beautiful  accordance ;  and  the  indications  of  the 
Godhead  offered  by  the  one,  are  well  fitted  to  give 
us  a  livelier  belief  in  the  promises  of  the  other.  So 
far  from  offering  any  foundation  for  an  atheistical 
argument,  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature 
might,  I  think,  have  been  almost  anticipated  by  a 
well  ordered  mind,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
great  discoveries  of  physics :  and  should  the  framer 
of  the  universe  have  other  changes  in  reserve  for 
the  material  world  beyond  those  that  follow  from 
the  laws  by  which  he  has  already  in  part  revealed 
himself  to  us,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
such  changes  can  be  known  or  understood  by  V>e- 
ings  like  ourselves — so  feeble  in  capacity — so  limit- 
ed in  time — and  confined  to  such  a  speck  of  the 
universe. 

But  after  all,  wo  do  contemplate  something  more 
than  a  mere  succession  of  material  ch^inges.  We 
find  that  these  changes  are  limited  by  an  adjusting 
power,  and  tend  to  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  and 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  the  laws  of  nature  are 
harmony  and  order.  We  find  them  operating  in 
different  portions  of  space  with  endless  complexity, 
and  yet  producing  effects  perfectly  adapted  to  each 
other.  We  see  innumerable  portions  of  matter  not 
only  obeying  laws  common  to  all  matter,  but  acted 
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on  by  new  lawn  subeorvient  to  vital  power;  and 
by  tliecM^  laws  gradually  moulded  into  a  beautiful 
form  and  mechanism — suited  at  once  to  all  the 
complicated  functions  of  a  sentient  being,  and  to  all 
the  materia]  elements  which  surround  it.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  there  can  be  such  beautiful  and  har- 
monious movements  in  the  vast  mechanism  of  nature, 
and  yet  think  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  hath  not  brood- 
ed over  them,  and  that  his  hand  hath  not  guided 
them !  Can  we  see  in  every  portion  of  the  visible 
world  the  impress  of  wisdom  and  power,  and  yet 
b<»lieve  that  these  things  were  not  foreseen  in  the 
Divine  mind,  and  these  ends  not  contemplated  before 
he  called  the  universe  into  being? 

The  external  world  proves  to  us  the  being  of 
a  Ood  in  two  ways ;  by  addressing  the  imagination, 
and  by  informing  the  reason.  It  speaks  to  our 
imaginative  and  poetic  feelings,  and  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  ourselves  as  our  limbs  and  our  or- 
gans of  sense.  Music  hau  no  charms  for  the  deaf, 
nor  has  painting  for  the  blind ;  and  all  the  touching 
sentiments  and  splendid  imagery  borrowed  by  the 
poet  from  the  world  without,  would  lose  thoir  magic 
power,  and  might  as  well  be  presented  to  a  cold 
statue  as  to  a  man,  were  there  no  pre-ordained 
harmony  between  his  mind  and  the  material  things 
around  him.  Tt  is  certain  that  the  glories  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  are  so  fitted  to  our  imaginative  powers 
as  to  give  them  a  perception  of  the  Godhead,  and  a 
glimpse  of  his  attributes ;  and  this  adaptation  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  same  kind  (but 
of  greater  or  less  power  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  individual  minds)  with  that  wo  derive 
from  the  adaptation  of  our  senses  to  the  constitution 
of  the  material  world. 
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Tke  k€af>ens  declare  the  ghry  of  God^  and  the 
firmament  iheweth  hie  handy-tcork*.  Here  is  a 
direct  assertion — an  appeal  to  the  heart  and  not  to 
the  understanding ;  and  every  unsophisticated  heart 
will  beat  in  unison  with  it.  The  fool  hath  said  in 
hie  hearty  There  is  no  God:  corrupt  are  they,  and 
have  done  abominable  iniquity);'.  In  this  passage 
the  denial  of  Ood  is  coupled  in  the  mind  of  the 
sacred  poet  with  foul  and  sensual  sin.  And  is  not 
such  a  union  justified  by  experience!  A  soul  cor- 
roded by  sensual  sin  can  ill  reflect  the  pure  image 
of  God — can  ill  discern  the  indications  of  his  will  in 
the  glories  of  his  creation. 

Leaving,  however,  the  proofs  of  an  intelligent 
cause  from  the  connexion  between  the  external  world 
and  our  imaginative  powers,  let  us  once  more  glance 
our  eye  over  the  proofs  which  appeal  to  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  The  mind  becomes  bewildered  among 
the  countless  movements  continually  going  on,  and 
the  perpetual  changes  produced  by  material  actions, 
of  which  we  see  neither  thp  beginning  nor  the  end : 
but  we  find  repose  in  the  study  of  animated  nature. 
Every  being  possessing  life  may  first  be  considered 
apart  from  the  rest  of  nature.  Its  bodily  organs 
arc  produced  by  powers  of  vast  complexity,  and 
understood  only  in  their  eflects — confined  in  their 
operation  to  the  individual  being,  and  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  ordinary  modes  of  atomic  action.  Yet 
these  organs  thus  elaborated,  exhibit  throughout  a 
perfect  mechanism,  in  all  its  parts  (as  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  them)  exactly  fitted  to  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  being.  Contrivance  proves  design :  in 
every  organic  being  we  survey  (and  how  countless 
are  the  forms  and  functions  of  such  beings !)  we  see 

*  P«alm  xix.  1.  t  Piuilni  Liii.  1. 


a  new  instMice  ot  oootriwifle  and  •  new  iiiiiiBiti 
tktn  of  an  intelligwit  nperintflDding  power. 

Thii  proof  is  bo  etrmig  that  it  nuiai  Ina  bsM 
and  never  can  be  gunwd.  It  b  m  vmo  that  «■ 
attempt  to  ahat  out  the  belief  of  an  inUfliigwt  (^ea- 
lor  by  referring  all  phenomena  to  »  ooniMated  no- 
eeonoD  of  material  oauea,  not  one  ot  wliidi  ia  1^ 
comprehended.  This  tiioug^t  ahoiikl  intlnhil  fifl  w 
with  deep  humility,  but  takea  not  frost  aa  tfw  Wr' 
inductions  of  our  reaaon.  W«  do  not  liiiiliiitail 
that  complicated  material  aotioQ  bj  wbSA  the  God 
of  nature  builda  np  the  organic  atmottire  of  a  aan- 
tient  being :  but  we  do,  in  part  at  leaat,  eampaiuaA 
the  adaptaUon  of  ita  meohamam  to  Tarioni  eodat  and 
we  seo  those  ends  accomplished  :  and  this  enough  to 
warrant  our  conclusion. 

Au  uninstrueted  man  aeus  a  piece  of  mechviisin, 
und  from  tlio  form  and  the  acting  of  its  external 
pArts  (though  he  comprehend  neither  ita  whole 
Btruuturc  nor  its  ubjocta)  is  certain  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  skilful  tumd.  Another  man  understands 
all  ite  complicated  movements,  but  knows  not  the 
nature  of  the  moving  power  in  which  they  origi- 
nute.  A  third  can  explain  the  alternate  expansions 
and  condensations  of  an  elastic  vapour,  and  point 
out  this  action  as  the  origin  and  support  of  the 
whole  propelling  force.  At  length  we  find  one,  who 
will  not  oiJy  explain  the  whole  oicchanisin  from 
firdt  to  last ;  but  tell  us  of  the  nature  of  its  materials, 
of  the  places  whence  they  were  derived,  of  the  modes 
of  their  fabrication,  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
weif  put  together,  and  of  all  the  effects  of  their 
combined  action.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
all  this  to  be  certain  of  an  intvlligcDt  contriver. 
The  firf)t  observer  drew  this  conclusion  rigliUy  from 
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what  he  saw,  though  he  oomprehended  little  of  these 
complioated  movements.  And  after  all,  what  rela- 
tion does  the  most  skilful  mechanist  bear  to  his  own 
workmanship !  He  does  not  create  one  particle  of 
matter — he  does  not  supersede  one  law  of  nature  : 
but  using  the  matter  created  to  Ivis  hands,  and  form- 
ing and  combining  it  in  subordination  to  the  laws 
impressed  on  it,  he  produces  a  connected  succession 
of  material  actions,  and  obtains  a  series  of  results — 
foreseen  in  his  own  mind  and  determined  in  his  will 
before  he  commenced  the  building  of  hie  fabric. 

Something  like  this  we  can  trace  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  organic  beings.  They  are  formed  of  matter, 
wliich  was  created,  and  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
anterior  to  their  existence :  they  are  matured  by 
a  regulated  succession  of  material  actions :  when 
perfected,  they  exhibit  an  exquisite  combination  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  organs  fitted  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  To  such  a  structure  are  super- 
added vital  functions  and  appetencies,  which  (like 
the  moving  force  of  a  complicated  engine)  put  all 
its  parts  into  motion,  and  compel  them  to  obey  the 
laws  of  their  destination.  The  external  forms  of 
organic  bodies  we  can  study,  their  functions  we  can 
observe,  their  internal  mechanism  we  can  partly 
trace:  but  when  wo  consider  the  vital  powers  con- 
nected with  their  origin  and  developement,  we  find 
ourselves  among  phenomena  out  of  the  ken  of  our 
senses,  and  removed  beyond  our  intellectual  grasp; 
and  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  our  utter  igno- 
rance. But,  on  this  account  to  exclude  an  intelligent 
contriver,  w*ould  not  be  more  wise,  than  for  a  man 
to  assert  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  wheels  of  a 
machine,  because  he  knew  not  the  power  by  which 
it  was  set  in  motion. 
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It  18  in  vain  that  wc  attempt  to  banish  an  intel- 
ligent Creator,  by  referring  all  changes,  organic 
and  inorganic,  to  a  Riiccession  of  constant  material 
.'irtions,  continued  during  an  eternity  of  past  time. 
\Vere  this  true,  it  would  not  touch  our  argument : 
and  ever}'  clear  instance  of  organic  contrivance  or 
material  adaptation,  would  be  a  phenomenon  un- 
explained L  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  contriver. 
It  would  only  prove  that,  in  a  certain  portion  of 
Hpace,  G<m1  had  thought  fit  to  give  a  constant  ma- 
nifentation  of  his  wisdom  and  power  through  an 
indefinite  j>erio<l  of  duration.  The  eternity  of 
material  forms  is,  however,  but  a  dream  of  false 
])hilosophy,  unfoundeil  in  reason  or  analog}* ;  and, 
so  far  :it  least  as  organic  nature  is  concerned,  con- 
tradicted by  the  plainest  physical  records  of  the  past 
world. 

Assuming,  then,  tliat  the  stnicturc  of  every 
bring,  endowed  with  life,  demonstrates  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  overruling  power,  to  what  more 
«lors  the  conclusion  lead  us  J — To  the  inevitable 
belief  that  all  inanimate  nature  is  also  the  pro- 
<luction  of  the  same  overruling  intelligence.  As  all 
])art8  of  matter  are  bound  together  by  fixed  and 
immutable  laws ;  so  all  parts  of  organic  nature  are 
bound  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  by  the  relations 
of  their  organs  to  the  world  without  them.  If  the 
beautiful  structure  of  oi'ganic  bodies  proves  design, 
still  more  impressive  is  the  proof,  when  we  mark  the 
adaptation  of  their  organs  to  the  condition  of  the 
uiutcrial  world.  By  this  adaptation  wo  link  together 
all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  prove  it  to  be 
one  harmonious  whole,  produced  by  one  dominant 
int<*lligence. 

The  organs  of  sense  :in<l  the  nuiterials  around 
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them  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  adap- 
tation, but  not  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
eye  is  not  formed  by  the  vibrations  of  light,  nor  the 
ear  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  such  beings  as  the  blind  and  the  deaf  would 
never  have  been  heard  of;  for  no  being  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  those  elements.  The 
eye  and  the  ear  are  formed  in  the  womb  by  the 
mysterious  operations  of  organic  secretion  and  as- 
similation, before  the  pulsations  of  the  air  have  ever 
reached  the  ear,  or  the  vibrations  of  light  have  ever 
acted  on  the  visual  sense.  They  are  examples  of  a 
beautiful  mechanism  demonstrating  design ;  but  they 
are  adapted  only  to  a  future  condition  of  the  being ; 
and  so  also  demonstrate  a  provident  intelligence. 
Should  any  one  deny  conclusions  such  as  these,  I  can 
only  reply  that  his  mind  is  differently  constituted 
from  my  own,  and  that  we  have  no  common  ground 
on  which  to  build  a  reasonable  argument. 

By  the  discoveries  of  a  new  science  (the  very 
name  of  which  has  been  but  a  few  years  engrafted 
on  our  language),  we  learn  that  the  manifestations 
of  God's  power  on  the  earth  have  not  been  limited 
to  the  few  thousand  years  of  man^s  existence.  The 
Geologist  tells  us,  by  the  clearest  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  which  his  labours  have  brought  to 
light,  that  our  globe  has  been  subject  to  vast  physical 
revolutions.  Ho  counts  his  time  not  by  celestial 
cycles,  but  by  an  index  ho  has  found  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  globe  itself.  He  sees  a  long  suc- 
cession of  monuments  each  of  which  may  have  re- 
<|uired  a  thousand  ages  for  its  elaboration.  He 
arranges  them  in  chronological  order;  observes  on 
them  the  marks  of  skill  and  wisdom,  and  finds  within 
them  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
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earth.  Ho  finds  strange  and  unlooked-for  clianges 
in  the  forms  and  fashions  of  organic  life  during  each 
of  the  long  pcrioils  he  thus  contemplates.  He  traces 
these  changes  backwards  through  each  suecessive  era, 
till  he  reaches  a  time  when  the  monuments  lose  all 
symmetry,  and  the  types  of  organic  life  are  no  longer 
Hccn.  He  has  then  entered  on  the  dark  age  of 
nature^  history ;  and  he  closes  the  old  chapter  of 
lior  records — This  account  has  so  much  of  what  is 
exactly  true,  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
figurative  description. 

Geology,  like  every  other  science  when  well  in- 
teq>roto(l,  lends  its  aid  to  natural  religion.  It  tolls 
us,  out  of  its  own  records,  that  man  has  been  but  a 
few  vears  a  dweller  on  tlie  earth ;  for  the  traces  of 
himself  and  of  his  works  are  confined  to  the  last 
monuments  of  its  history.  Independently  of  every 
written  testimony,  we  therefore  prove  by  natural 
evidence  that  man,  witli  all  his  powers  and  ap]>e- 
teneies,  hie  marvellous  stnicturo  and  his  fitness  for 
tiie  world  around  him,  was  callo<l  into  being  within 
a  few  thousand  years  of  the  days  in  which  wo  live — 
not  by  a  transmutation  of  species,  (a  theorj'  no  better 
than  a  plirensied  dream),  but  by  a  provident  con- 
triving power.  And  thus  wo  at  once  remove  a  stum- 
bling block,  thrown  in  our  way  by  those  who  would 
rid  themselves  of  a  prescient  first  cause,  by  trying  to 
resolve  all  phenomena  into  a  succession  of  constant 
material  actions,  ascending  into  an  eternity  of  past 
time. 

But  this  i.-^  not  the  only  way  in  which  Geology 
gives  its  aid  to  natural  n.'ligion  It  proves  that 
a  perva<ling  intelligent  principle  has  manifested  it« 
power  during  times  long  anterior  to  the  records  of 
our  *\\ij4tenee     It  adds  to  the  great  cumulative  argu- 
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nient  derived  from  the  fomriB  of  animated  nature,  by 
shewing  lu  new  and  unlooked-for  instances  of  organio 
stmoture  adjusted  to  an  end,  and  that  end  accom- 
plished. It  tells  us  that  God  has  not  created  the 
world  and  left  it  to  itself,  remaining  ever  after  a 
quiescent  spectator  of  his  own  work  :  for  it  puts  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  certain  proofs,  that  during  succes- 
sive periods  there  have  been,  not  only  great  changes 
in  the  external  conditions  of  the  earth,  but  corre- 
sponding changes  in  organic  life ;  and  that  in  every 
such  instance  of  change,  the  new  organs,  so  far  as 
we  can  comprehend  their  use,  were  exactly  suited  to 
the  functions  of  the  beings  they  were  given  to.  It 
shews  intelligent  power  not  only  contriving  means 
adapted  to  an  end:  but  at  many  successive  times 
contriving  a  change  of  mechanism  adapted  to  a  change 
of  external  conditions ;  and  thus  affords  a  proof,  pe- 
culiarly its  own,  that  the  great  first  cause  continues 
a  provident  and  active  intelligence*. 

I  forbear  to  dwell  on  other  ({uestions  deeply 
connected  with  this  science — Proofs  of  a  higher  teni- 
{wrature,  as  shewn  by  the  organic  forms  of  the  old 
world — indications  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  lower  strata,  and  the  masses  on 
which  they  rest — and  further  proofs  derived  from 
the  figure  of  the  earth  itself.  The  spheroidal  form 
of  the  earth  seems  to  have  preceded  all  geological 
phenomena,  and  makes  probable  the  condition  of 
primeval  fusion :  and,  following  in  the  same  train  of 
thought,  we  have  only  to  imagine  another  accession 
of  heat,  and  the  whole  eailh  must  have  been  dissipated 
through  planet^rj'  space,  and  have  appeared  (were 
there  then  an  eye  like  our  own  to  behold  it)  as  a 
mere  expanded  nebulosity  f. 

•  Sec  A|ipcn(Ux.  NoU'  iC).  ■  Sec  Appendix,  Nolc  (O). 
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Si>eculation8  like  these,  starting  at  least  from 
actual  phenomena,  are  not  without  their  use.  For, 
without  lowering  one  jot  the  proof  of  a  pre-ordain- 
ing intelligence,  they  point,  through  a  long  succession 
of  material  changes,  towards  a  beginning  of  things, 
when  there  was  not  one  material  quality  fitted  to 
act  on  senses  like  our  own  ;  and  thus  thev  take  from 
nature  that  aspect  of  unchangeableness  and  stem 
necessity  which  Ims  driven  many  men  away  from  the 
light  of  natural  religion,  and  some  to  downright 
atheism. 

If,  then,  our  planetary  system  was  gradually 
evolveil  from  a  primeval  condition  of  matter,  we 
may  well  believe,  that  every  material  change  within 
it,  from  fmi  to  last,  has  been  but  a  manifestation 
of  the  Godhead,  and  an  emanation  from  his  imme- 
diate will —  Or  we  may  suppose,  that  new  powers 
have,  by  an  act  of  creative  interference,  been  im- 
pressed on  it  at  successive  epochs  of  its  changes ;  and 
tliat  those  new  powers,  working  together  with  the 
old,  may  have  brought  about  the  next  system  of  ma- 
terial conditions* — Or,  if  it  be  thought  more  in 
confonnity  \%ith  what  we  see  of  the  modes  of  material 
action,  to  suppose  that  the  primeval  system  contained 
within  itself  the  elements  of  evei-y  subsequent  change, 
then  is  the  i)rimeval  matter  to  the  matured  system 
of  the  world,  as  the  seed  to  the  plant,  or  the  egg  to 
the  living  creature.  Following  for  a  moment  the 
last  of  these  hypotheses — shall  this  embrjo  of  the 
material  world  contain  within  itself  the  germ  of  all 
the  beauty  and  harmony,  the  stupendous  movements 

*  Thin  second  hypothesis  (though  at  tint  sight  less  philosophical 
than  either  of  the  other  two)  is  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the  re- 
peated changes  of  organic  species,  alluded  to  above,  each  of  which  can 
he  regarded  only  a>  a  |>o&iiive  creative  interference. 
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and  exquisite  adaptations  of  our  system — the  en- 
tanglement of  phenomena^  held  together  by  compli- 
cated laws,  but  mutually  adjusted  so  as  to  work 
together  to  a  common  end — and  the  relation  of  all 
these  things  to  the  functions  of  beings  possessing 
countless  superadded  powers,  bound  up  with  life  and 
volition!  And  shall  we  then  satisfy  ourselves,  by 
telling  of  laws  of  atomic  action,  of  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  chemical  combinations;  and  dare  to  think, 
that  in  so  doing,  we  have  made  one  step  towards  an 
explanation  of  the  workmanship  of  the  God  of  nature  i 
So  far  from  ridding  ourselves,  by  our  hypothesis,  of 
the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  first  cause,  we  give  that 
necessity  a  new  concentration,  by  making  every  ma- 
terial power,  manifested  since  the  creation  of  matter, 
to  have  emanated  from  God'^s  bosom  by  a  single  act 
of  omnipotent  prescience. 

Leaving,  however,  these  subjects  of  lofty  spe- 
culation, and  retracing  our  steps  from  the  first 
condition  of  created  matter  towards  the  order  of 
things  now  going  on  before  us,  we  see,  from  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  solid  masses  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  that  many  parts  of  it  have  been 
elaborated  during  successive  periods  of  time;  and 
if  we  cannot  point  out  the  first  traces  of  organic 
life,  we  can  find,  at  least,  an  indication  of  its  begin- 
ning. During  the  evolution  of  countless  succeeding 
ages,  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  seem  to  have 
undergone  no  change ;  but  tribes  of  sentient  beings 
were  created,  and  lived  their  time  upon  the  earth. 
At  succeeding  epochs,  new  tribes  of  beings  were 
called  into  existence,  not  merely  as  the  progeny 
of  those  that  had  appeared  before  them,  but  as 
new  and  living  proofs  of  creative  interference ;  and 
though  formed  on  the  same  plan,  and  bearing  the 
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name  niarkg  of  wiso  contrivance,  oftentimoB  as  unlike 
those  creatures  which  preceded  them,  as  if  they 
had  boon  matured  in  a  different  portion  of  the 
universe  and  cast  ui>on  the  earth  by  the  collinon  of 
another  planet.  At  length,  within  a  few  thousand 
years  of  the  days  in  which  we  live  (a  period  short 
indeed  if  measured  by  the  physical  monuments  of 
time  past),  man  and  his  fellow-beings  were  placed 
upon  the  earth.  Of  the  whole  creation,  he  alone 
has  an  appetence  for  abstract  truth — he  alone  sees 
material  powers,  and  by  the  capacity  of  his  mind 
grasps  at  them,  not  as  accidents  but  phenomena 
under  some  ruling  law — and,  in  describing  them, 
he  uses  Language  (and  what  is  language  but  the 
oonnoctod  natural  signs  of  internal  thoughts?)  in 
which,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  describes  the  opera- 
tions of  intolligonco  and  power.  He  turns  these 
laws  to  his  own  account ;  by  his  own  volition  works 
upon  them,  and  produces  consequences  important  to 
himself  and  foreseen  in  his  own  mind  :  and  thus  he 
leanis,  from  what  he  has  done  himself,  and  from 
the  constitution  of  his  intellectual  nature,  to  see  in 
all  things  aroimd  him  contrivance  and  causation. 
All  nature  is  but  the  manifestation  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  and  to  no  being  but  him  to  whom  is 
given  the  faculty  of  reason,  can  this  truth  be  known. 
By  this  faculty  he  becomes  the  lord  of  created  beings, 
and  finds  all  matter,  organic  and  inorganic,  sub- 
son'ient  to  his  happin'i'ss,  and  working  together  for 
his  gooil.  A  part  of  what  is  past  he  can  compre- 
hend ;  something  even  of  the  future  he  can  antici- 
pate ;  and  on  whatever  side  he  looks,  he  sees  proofs, 
not  of  wisdom  and  power  only,  but  of  goodness. 

But  these  a1>stract  powers  form  not  the  whole 
immaterial  part  of  man.     He  has  moral  powers  and 
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capacitieB  unsatisfied  with  what  he  sees  around  him. 
He  longs  for  a  higher  and  more  enduring  intellectual 
fruition — a  nearer  approach  to  the  God  of  nature : 
and  seeing  that  every  material  organ,  ^  as  well  as 
every  yiUA  function  and  capacity  in  things  around 
him,  is  created  for  an  end,  he  cannot  believe  that  a 
God  of  power  and  goodness  will  deceive  him ;  and 
on  these  attributes  he  builds  his  hopes  of  continued 
being,  and  future  glory*. 

This  is  the  true  end  to  which  the  religion  of 
nature  points.  Her  light  may  be  but  dim,  and 
beyond  the  point  to  which  she  leads  us  there  may 
be  a  way  which  the  vultures  eye  hath  not  seen^  the 
lions  whelp  hath  not  trodden^  nor  the  fierce  lion 
passed — a  cold  and  dismal  region,  where  our  eyes 
behold  none  but  the  appalling  forms  of  nature's  dis- 
solution :  but  here  our  heavenly  Father  deserts  us 
not ;  he  lights  a  new  lamp  for  our  feet,  and  places 
a  staff  in  our  hands,  on  wliich  we  may  lean  securely 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaths  and  reach 
and  dwell  in  a  land  where  death  and  darkness  have 
heard  the  doom  of  everlasting  banishment. 

In  ending  this  portion  of  my  discourse,  let  mo 
exhort  you  not  only  to  mingle  thoughts  like  these 
with  your  abstract  studies,  but  to  give  them  an  habi- 
tual personal  application — to  seek  above  all  things 
a  spirit  of  single-mindedness  and  humility — to  be- 
lieve yourselves  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  God — 
to  adore  him  in  the  glories  of  his  creation — to  see 
his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  harmony  of  the  world — 
his  goodness  and  his  providence  in  the  wonderful 
structure  of  living  beings — Not  merely  to  admit 
these  things  as  general  truths,  but  to  make  your- 
selves familiar  with  them  by  frequent  trains  of  rea- 

*  Se«  Appendix,  Noie  ^£). 
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soiling  fouiult'il  on  such  examples  as  are  Gontinually 
before  vou*. 

To  dcnv  all  natural  religion  is  not  more  strange 
than  to  commence  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  by 
denying  the  existence  of  moral  feelings.  It  is,  I 
think,  to  deny  that  very  constitution  of  our  minds 
on  which  the  foundation  of  our  religious  character 
must  bo  laid.  How  such  a  character  is  matured  and 
upheld  I  do  not  now  inquire :  but  among  persons  of 
intellectual  habits,  it  depends  for  its  commencement 
mainly  on  the  conduct  of  the  mind  in  early  life :  and 
during  the  changes  of  advancing  years  cannot  per- 
haps be  so  well  uphold  by  any  ordinary  means  as  by 
a  steady  habit  of  seeing,  and  adoring  with  thankful- 
ness of  h(.*art,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
the  wonders  and  bountios  of  his  creation.  The  mate- 
rials for  thoughts  like  these  are  placed  abundantly 
around  us. 

To  many  minds,  the  f(»nns  of  natural  knowledge, 
presented  in  the  abstractions  of  severe  science,  are 
cold  and  uninviting  :  but  if  we  follow  them  with 
the  light  of  other  kindred  studies,  such  as  those  I 
have  endeavoured  faintly  to  shadow  out,  we  bring 
down  the  fire  from  heaven  which  at  once  gives  them 
movement  and  animation. 

m 

II.  In  the  comments  1  think  it  right  to  m«ake 
on  the  second  branch  of  our  studies,  I  may  take  for 
granted  that  every  one  of  those  whom  I  now  ad- 
dross,  has  from  his  tender  years  been  taught  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  is  familiar  with 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  literature.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  object  either  to  praise  or  blame  the  system  of 
early  education  in  this  country :  but,  before  I  pass 

"  See  Appendix,  Note  (F ). 
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on,  I  may  recall  to  your  minds  the  wonderful  ease 
with  which  a  child   comprehends  the  conventional 
signs  of  thought  formed  between  man  and  man — 
not  only  learns  the  meaning  of  words  descriptive  of 
visible  things ;  but  understands,  by  a  kind  of  rational 
instinct,  the  meaning  of  abstract  terms,  without  any 
apparent  effort  of  that  faculty  by  which  he  separates 
them  from  the  names  of  individual  objects  of  sense. 
The  readiness  with  which  a  child  acquires   a  lan- 
guage may  well  be  called  a  rational  instinct :    for 
during  the  time  that  his  knowledge  is  built  up,  and 
that  he  learns  to  handle  the  implements  of  thought, 
he  knows  no  more  of  what  passes  within  himself, 
than  he  does  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
properties  of  light,  while  he  attends  to  the  impres- 
sions on  his  visual  sense,  and  gives  to  each  impression 
it^  appropriate  name.    As  the  memory  becomes  stored 
with  words,  and  the  mind  accustomed  to  their  appli- 
cation, this  readiness  of  verbal  acquisition  gradually 
decays,  and  at  length,   with   some  persons,  almost 
disappears.      That  this  is  true,  I  need  only  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  those  who,  after  being  long  disused 
to  such  studies,  have  attempted  to  learn  a  language. 
They  will  tell  you  of  their  feeling  of  mental  drudgery 
and  intolerable  fatigue,  during  their  slow,  laborious 
progress,  in  acquiring  what  a   child  gains   without 
knowing  how,  and  a  young  ptirson  learns  cheerfully 
and  without  a  sense  of  toil.     A  small  pai*t  of  these 
remarks  applies  only  to  our  veniacular  tongue  and 
to  oral  teaching :   the  greater  part  bears  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  languages — the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living.     Our  fathers  then  have  done  wisely,  and  fol- 
lowed nature,  in  making  the  study  of  languages  a 
part  of  our  earliest  discipline.     By  this  study   we 
gain  access  to  the  magazines  of  thought — wo  find  our 
s.  II.  C 
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way  tin'uugh  tin*  vast  storehouses  wherein  are  piled 
the  intellec'tual  treasures  of  a  nation,  as  soon  as  we 
have  capacity  to  understand  their  value,  and  strength 
to  turn  them  to  good  account. 

With  individuals  as  with  nations,  the  powers  of 
imagination  reach  their  maturity  sooner  than  the 
powers  of  reason ;  and  this  is  another  proof,  that 
the  severer  investigations  of  science  ought  to  bo 
l»receded  by  the  study  of  languages ;  and  especially 
of  those  great  works  of  imagination  which  liave  be- 
come a  pattern  for  the  literature  of  every  civilized 
tongue.  From  time  to  timo  there  arise  upon  the 
earth  men  who  seem  formed  to  become  the  center 
of  an  intellectual  system  of  their  own.  They  are 
invented,  like  the  prophet  of  oKl.  with  a  heavenly 
mantle,  and  speak  with  the  voice  of  inspiration. 
Those  that  apjK^ar  after  them  are  but  attendants  in 
their  train — seem  born  only  to  revolve  about  them, 
wanned  by  their  heat  antl  shining  by  their  reflected 
gloiT.  Their  works  derive  not  their  strength  from 
momentary  passions  or  local  associations,  but  speak 
to  feelings  common  to  mankind,  and  reach  the  in- 
nermost movements  of  the  soul ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  they  have  an  immortal  spirit  which  carries  them 
safe  through  the  wreck  of  empires  and  the  changes 
of  opinion. 

Works  like  these  arc  formed  bv  no  rule;  but 
become  a  model  and  a  rule  to  other  men.  Few, 
however,  among  us  are  permitted  to  shew  this  high 
excellence.  Ordinary  minds  must  be  content  to  learn 
by  rule;  an<l  every  good  system  of  teaching  must 
have  reference  to  the  many  and  not  to  the  few.  But 
surely  it  is  our  glorious  privilege  to  follow  the  track 
of  those  who  have  adorned  the  history  of  mankind — 
to  feel  as  they  have  felt — to  think  as  they   have 
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thought — and  to  draw  from  the  living  fountain  of 
their  genius.  Cloee  and  animating  is  the  intellectual 
communion  we  hold  with  them  !  Visions  of  imagi- 
nation starting  from  their  souls,  as  if  struck  out  by 
creative  power,  are  turned  into  words,  and  fixed  in 
the  glowing  forms  of  language :  and,  after  a  time, 
the  outward  signs  of  thought  pass  before  our  sense ; 
and,  by  a  law  of  our  being  not  under  our  control, 
kindle  within  us  the  very  fire  which  (it  may  be  thou- 
sands of  years  ago)  warme<l  the  bosom  of  the  orator 
or  the  poet — so  that  once  again,  for  a  moment,  he 
seems  in  word  and  feeling,  to  have  a  living  presence 
ii^ithin  ourselves  ! 

As  the  bo<ly  gains  strength  and  grace  by  the 
appropriate  exercise  of  all  its  members,  so,  also, 
the  mind  is  fortified  and  adorned  by  calling  every 
faculty  into  its  proper  movement.  No  one  will  in- 
deed deny,  that  the  imaginative  powers  are  strength- 
ened and  the  taste  improved,  especially  in  young 
minds,  by  the  habitual  study  of  models  of  high  ex- 
cellence. It  may,  however,  at  first  sight  well  admit 
of  question,  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  multitude  of  things  demanding  our  efforts 
and  pressing  on  our  attention,  whether  a  study  of  the 
dead  languages  ought  to  fonn  so  prominent  a  part 
of  academic  discipline.  Had  Europe,  after  the  darker 
ages,  advanced  to  civilization  without  the  aid  of 
ancient  learning,  this  question  might  not  have  been 
so  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But,  without 
troubling  ourselves  with  imaginary  difficulties,  we 
may  reply  —  that  the  best  literature  of  modem 
Europe  is  drawn  more  or  less  from  the  classic 
source  and  cast  in  the  classic  mould ;  and  can  nei- 
ther be  felt  or  valued  as  it  ought  without  ascending 
to  the  fountain-head — that  our  superstnicture  must 
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Mifli'i*  if  wr  allow  its  foundations  to  decay.  If  this 
answer  be  not  thought  sufficient,  there  is  another 
which  achnitH  of  no  reply,  and  the  force  of  which 
no  time  can  take  away.  Our  classical  studies  help 
urt  to  interpret  the  oracles  of  God,  and  enable  us 
to  rt*ad  the  book  wherein  man  s  moral  destinies  are 
written,  and  the  means  of  eternal  life  are  placed  be- 
fore him. 

Assuming  then  that  our  fathers  have  done  well 
in  making  classical  studies  an  early  and  prominent 
part  of  liberal  education ;  there  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  wisely  followed  up  in  the 
syntem  of  our  University.  Those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  our  studies  will  confc8s  with  what 
tlelight  they  have  witnessKl  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  ei-udition  displayed,  of  late  years,  by  many  of 
our  younger  members.  Whatever  is  ta.ught  in  this 
place  ought  to  be  taught  profoun<lly :  for  sui>erficial 
infonnation  is  not  merely  of  little  value,  but  is  a 
sure  proof  of  bad  training.  Hence,  that  critical  skill 
which  teaches  men  to  dissect  the  ancient  languages — 
to  unravel  all  the  subtiltifts  of  their  structure — and 
to  transfuse  their  whole  meaning  into  a  translation, 
well  deserves  the  honors  and  rewards  we  have  long 
bestowt'd  upon  it. 

In  the  department  of  verbal  criticism  some  of 
the  mighty  men  whose  names  adorn  our  domestic 
history  (and  whose  I'emembrancc  we  keep  alive  by 
this  day^s  ceremonial)  have  earned  a  Ia.<«ting  fame ; 
and  iiav<*  provtMl  how  in  their  hands,  that  know- 
Irdp',  which  with  vulgar  minds  is  trifling  and  with- 
out fruit,  can  be  made  to  iissist  in  the  illumination  of 
history,  tlio  detection  of  sophistry,  and  the  support 
of  saennl  truth.  Few  persons  are,  however,  gifted 
with  the  powei-s  of  a  Bentley  or  a  Porson:  and  wore 
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we  permitted,  on  a  day  like  this,  to  allude  to  the 
imperfections  of  such  men,  we  might  perhaps  la- 
ment, that  so  little  even  of  their  time  was  employed 
on  matter  worthy  of  the  giant  strength  that  God  had 
given  them. 

I  think  it  incontestably  true,  that  for  the  last 
fifty  years  our  classical  studies  (with  much  to  de- 
mand our  undivided  praise)  have  been  too  cntical 
and  fonual  ;  and  that  we  have  sometimes  been 
taught,  while  straining  after  an  accuracy  beyond  our 
reach,  to  value  the  husk  more  than  the  fniit  of 
ancient  learning:  and  if  of  lat<j  years  our  younger 
members  have  sometimes  written  prose  Greek  almo8t 
with  the  purity  of  Xenophon,  or  composed  iambics 
in  the  finished  diction  of  the  Attic  poets,  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  time  suffices  for  such  perfec- 
ti«>n — whether  the  imagination  and  the  taste  might 
not  be  more  wisely  cultivated  than  by  a  long  sacrifice 
to  what,  after  all,  ends  but  in  verbal  imitations — 
in  short,  whether  such  acquisitions,  however  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  are  not  gained  at  the  expense  of 
something  better.  This  at  least  is  true,  that  he  who 
forgets  that  language  is  but  the  sign  and  vehicle  of 
thought,  and  while  studying  the  word,  knows  little 
of  the  sentiment — who  learns  the  measure,  the  garb, 
and  fashion  of  ancient  song,  without  looking  to 
ib*  living  soul  or  feeling  its  inspiration — is  not  one 
jot  better  than  a  traveller  in  classic  land,  who  sees 
its  crumbling  temples,  and  numbers,  with  arithmeti- 
cal precision,  their  steps  and  pillars,  but  thinks  not 
of  their  beauty,  their  design,  or  the  living  sculptures 
on  their  walls — or  who  counts  the  stones  in  the 
Appian  way  instead  of  gazing  on  the  monuments  of 
the  **  eternal  city.**^ 

There  is  one  province  of  verbal  criticism  which 
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haa  ofti*ii  bet'ii  ovcTlookeil,  or  set  at  nought,  and 
yet  would  abundantly  repay  the  labour  of  its  culti- 
vation. Words  arc  the  signs  of  thought ;  and  from 
wonis  thomsolveff  (without  following  them  through 
all  their  inflexions  and  combinations  in  the  finished 
structure  o{  a  language)  we  may  see  into  the  natural 
feelingH  and  judgments  of  men,  before  they  become 
warped  by  thi*  prejudices  of  sect  or  the  subtilties  of 
system.  If  in  reading  the  ancient  writers,  we  meet 
with  words  describing  virtue  and  vice,  honor  and 
dishouDr,  guilt  and  shame,  coupled  with  the  strong- 
(*feit  epithets  of  praise  or  condemnation ;  then  we  are 
certain  that  these  things  existed  as  realities  before 
tliev  became  wonls ;  or  at  least,  tliat  in  the  minds 
of  i\u}Ai}  who,  during  the  early  progress  of  society, 
built  up  tlie  ancient  Ian<;tiage8,  they  were  considered 
as  realities ;  and  on  that  account  (and  that  account 
only)  had  their  representatives  among  the  symbols 
of  tliouirht.  1  believe  we  might  in  this  way  make  a 
near  approach  to  a  true  system  ()f  moral  philosophy : 
and  our  progress  would  at  everj-  step  record  a  series 
of  judgments,  not  derived  from  any  doubtful  train  of 
reiu^onin^^  but  forced  on  mankind  by  the  very  condi- 
tion of  their  existence. 

In  followintr  up  the  manly  studios  of  this  place, 
w<.*  ought  to  read  the  chissic  page,  not  merely  to 
kindle  delightful  finotions — to  gratify  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  taste — but  also  to  iustnict  the  under- 
standing ;  and  to  tliis  end  the  philosophical  and 
ethical  w(»rks  of  the  ancients  deserve  a  much  larger 
portion  of  our  time  than  wt^  liave  hitherto  bestoweil 
on  them.  It  is  indeed  notorious,  that  during  many 
past  years,  while  verbal  criticism  has  been  pursued 
with  so  nmeh  anlour,  the  works  to  which  I  now 
allude  (coming  h(»me,  iis  they  do,  to  the  business  of 
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life,  and  pregnant,  as  thoy  arc,  with  knowledge 
well  fitted  to  fortify  the  reasoning  powers)  have,  by 
the  greatest  number  of  us,  hardly  hoen  thought  of; 
and  have  in  no  instance  been  made  prominent  sub- 
jects of  academic  training.  The  classical  writers  did 
not  cultivate  the  imagination  only;  but  they  saw 
deep  into  the  springs  of  human  thought  and  action : 
and  rightly  apprehending  the  capacities  of  man  and 
their  bearing  on  social  life,  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  moral  systems  in  the  principles  and  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and  built  thereon  a  noble  superstruc- 
ture. Should  any  one  object  to  these  ancient  systems 
(as  Paley  and  many  other  writers  have  done),  and 
tell  us  that  they  are  obscure,  indefinite,  and  without 
sanction:  we  might  reply,  that  in  every  question, 
even  of  physical  science,  we  take  but  a  few  steps 
towards  a  first  cause,  before  we  are  arrested  by  a 
boundary  we  cannot  pass — before  we  are  encompassed 
with  a  darkness  no  eye  can  penetrate : — that  in  moral 
questions  (founded,  not  on  the  properties  of  material 
agents,  which  we  can  examine  and  sift,  a^ain  and 
again,  by  new  experiments,  but  on  the  qualities  of 
rational  and  responsible  beings),  still  narrower  is 
the  limitation  of  our  inquiries.  To  suppose  that  we 
can  reason  up  to  a  first  cause  in  moral  questions — 
that  we  can  reach  some  simple  principle,  whence  wo 
may  descend  with  logical  precision  to  all  the  compli- 
cated duties  of  a  social  being  ;  is  to  misapprehend 
the  nature  of  our  fjicultics,  and  utterly  to  mistake 
the  relation  wo  boar  both  to  God  and  man.  Such  a 
system  may  delight  us  by  its  clearness,  and  flatter 
our  pride  because  it  appears,  at  once,  to  bring  all 
our  duties  within  our  narrow  grasp :  but  it  is  clear 
only  because  it  is  shallow;  while  a  better  system 
may  s<fem  darker,  only  because  it  is  more  profound. 
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if  it   be  contended,  that  in  the  trying  circum- 
Htances  of  life  the  moral  systeme  of  the  ancients  are 
without  sufficient  motives:    we  may  reply,  that  in 
thid  respect  all  moral  HyBteniM  are  alike — that  all  of 
them  h^iid    to  conee(|Ucnce8,  and    point   to  actions, 
boyon*!  the  iK>wor  of  any  earthly  sanction.     When 
we  ;iMceHd  to  the  highest  virtues  and  capacities  of 
our  moral  nature,  and  think  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
Hands  who  in  every  age  have  i^ncountered  a  voluntary 
death  for  the  good  of  their  kindred  men  and  the  glory 
of  their  couiitr}*,  or  tlie  still  more  exalted  heroes  who 
liave  died  as  soIitar>'  martyrs  in  the  defence  of  some 
high  and  holy  principle  ;  we  tell  of  deeds  which  mo- 
ralists and  historians  of  every  age  have  adorned  with 
tJK'ir  praise,  and  held  up  for  imitation.      But  stilK 
howt.'ver  connnon  acts  like  these  inav  have  been  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  we  have  no  right  to  class 
tliem  as  social  duties,  grounded  in  mere  moral  and 
social  feelings;  and  in  accounting  for  them,  our  souls 
recoil  from  the  vulgar  sjinction  of  this  world  s  praise. 
If  deeds  like  these  be  c<mipatible  with  our  nature; 
then   is  there  something  within  us,  which,  however 
obscured  or  ill-informed,  points  to  a  higher  destiny : 
and  in  .'isking  for  motives,  we  must  quit  the  province 
of  morals,  and  enter  on  that  of  religion ;  and  in   its 
hopes,  faint  ami  feeble  as  they  may  often  be,  we  may 
not  only  find  an  answer  to  our  question,  but  a  reason 
why  such  high  feelings  and  ca{>acities  arc  implanted 
in  us ;   leading  us,  as  they  do,  into  acts  opposed  to 
the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  above  the 
sanction  of  all  ordinary  moral  rules. 

It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  the  study  of  an  ethical 
system,  grounded  on  the  moral  and  social  feelings, 
and  exemplified  by  that  course  of  action  which  in  all 
ages  h;is  been  honoured  by  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 
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Ls  not  only  a  good  practical  training  for  the  mind 
(which  in  the  busy  commerce  of  life  has  often  more 
to  do  with  moral  than  with  physical  reasoning),  but 
prepares  it  for  the  acceptance  of  religious  truth. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  true  or  false,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  many  of  the  ^Titers  of  antiquity  had 
correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  natural  religion. 
The  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  derived  from 
final  causes,  is  as  well  stated  in  the  conversations  of 
Socrates,  as  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley.  Nor 
does  Socrates  merely  regard  God  as  a  powerful  first 
cause,  but  as  a  provident  and  benevolent  being :  and 
he  tells  us,  that  as  man  is  the  only  animal  with  a 
soul  capable  of  apprehending  a  God,  he  is  the  only 
being  by  whom  God  is  worshipped — that  prayer  and 
sacrifice  are  our  duty — that  by  such  services  we  may 
learn  some  of  the  secrets  concealed  from  men,  and 
know,  that  the  Divinity  sees  every  thing,  hears  every 
thing,  is  present  cverj'where,  and  cares  for  all  his 
works.  Few  however  of  the  heathen  Philosophers 
conceived  or  uttered  sentiments  like  these;  and  trained 
as  they  were  in  a  superstition  which  deified  their  bad 
passions,  and  sanctioned  their  vices  under  the  impure 
forms  of  its  religious  rites,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
their  limited  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
their  feeble  hopes  of  a  more  exalted  state  of  future 
being*. 

In  si>eaking  of  the  spirit  which  ought  to  guide 
us  in  our  classical  studies,  wo  must  look  also  to  their 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  History  is  to  our  know- 
ledge of  man  in  his  social  capacity,  what  physical  ex- 
periments are  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature: 
and  well  it  is  for  that  counti*y  which  learns  wisdom 
by  the  experimonts  of  other  nations.      In  ancient 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  {(h). 
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liislory  we  can  not  only  trace  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind under  alnuwt  every  condition  of  political  and 
Hocial  life :  but  all  the  successive  actions  we  contem- 
plate are  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  that  we  can 
see  their  true  bearings  on  each  other  undistorted  by 
that  mist  of  prejudice  with  which  every  modem  ik>- 
litical  <juestion  w  surrounded.  We  may  see  that  the 
higher  virtues,  which  are  the  only  si'cure  foundation 
of  a  nation'^s  strength,  arc  confined  to  no  time  or 
country;  and,  although  sometimes  called  into  their 
fullest  action  by  a  sudden  and  tr}'ing  circumstance, 
are  in  the  coimnon  course  of  things  but  the  slowly 
matured  fruit  of  good  discipline  and  good  government. 
We  may  Wk  on  states  rising  out  of  small  beginnings, 
and  watch  the  meann  by  which  they  gradually  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  national  8tn.'nirth.  We  may  mark  the 
giant  power  ()f  despotism  wasting  away  befoi-e  a  petty 
combination  of  free  men.  We  may  s(»e  that  liberty 
is  the  handmaid  of  genius  and  virtue — that  under 
her  fostering  care,  feelings  and  sentiments,  embodied 
in  national  literature,  spring  up  and  knit  men  toge- 
ther as  one  family,  and  for  a  time  give  them  an 
almost  unconquerable  might — and  lastly,  that  the 
loss  of  national  sentiments  and  national  independence, 
whether  commencing  in  decay  from  within  or  violence 
from  without,  is  alike  followed  by  moral  and  physical 
desolation. 

We  study  to  little  purpos<%  if  while  we  unroll 
the  history  of  past  time  we  lf>ok  but  at  one  side  of  the 
portraiture  of  our  nice.  If  we  read  in  it  the  maxims 
of  wisdom,  we  find  also  the  «innals  of  crime.  If  great 
actions  have  shewn  man's  high  capacities,  the  sins 
and  follies,  by  which  all  histor}'  is  blotted,  prove  also 
the  feebleness  of  his  pur])osc.  \V\>  may  find  in  every 
page  the  records  of  selfishness — the  desolation  pro- 
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duced  by  the  jarring  interests  of  faction.     We  may 
see  that  the  foulest  crimes  have  oftentimes  been  en- 
acted under  the  fairest  forms  of  government ;  and 
that  in  all  conditions  of  a  state  (from  its  beginning 
to  its  end)  corruption  of  manners  is  ever  incompatible 
with  true  liberty.      We  may  trace  the  history  of  a 
vast  empire,  from  its  first  beginnings — find  it,  after 
many  mutations  of  fortune,  rising  to  great  power  by 
the  exercise  of  great  virtue — and  during  the  lapse  of 
ages,  see  its  citizens  jealous,  even  to  a  crime,  of  their 
civil  freedom.     We  may  then  go  on,  and  find  the 
same  people  becoming  willing  tools  in  the  hands  of 
ba<I  men,  and,  at  length,  so  utterly  corrupt,  as  to 
rush,  with  one  consent,  into  the  basest  servitude : 
and  in  those  evil  days,  we  may  find  that  even  the 
best  men  were  willing  to  surrender  their  inheritance, 
and  to  seek,  in  the  despotic  authority  of  one,  a  re- 
fuge against  the  more  intolerable  license  of  the  many. 
We  leave  however  our  lesson  incomplete  if  we  follow 
not  this  history  to  its  end,  and  see  that  the  calm  of 
de8fK>tism,  superinduced  on  a  corruption  of  manners, 
is  followed  by  a  stagnation  of  all  the  higher  virtues 
which  minister  to  national  strength ;  and  so  becomes 
but  the  dismal  presage  of  dismemberment  and  final 
dissolution. 

In  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical,  convulsions  of 
the  world,  the  good  and  the  bad  arc  often  mingled 
together  in  a  common  calamity;  and  were  we  to 
limit  our  views  to  this  life  only,  wo  might  see,  in  the 
dealings  of  God  with  man,  much  to  perplex  and  to 
confound  us.  Still  it  is  true,  even  in  this  narrow 
view,  that  there  is  in  the  history'  of  past  times  enough 
to  shew  that  God  will  in  the  end  vindicate  his  cha- 
racter as  a  moral  governor :  for  we  find,  that  in  all 
ages  virtue  and  wisdom  have  been  the  only  firm  sup- 
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]K»rts  of  national  strength — and  thai  as  in  individual 
nuMi,  whero  sin  rule8  in  the  bodily  menilM.*r8.,  there  is 
a  dorrrading  moral  8or\'itude,  and  a  Ions  of  capacity 
for  liigli  thought  and  action — so  also  that  among 
statics  and  empires,  depravity  of  manners  has  ever 
Iwon  followed  by  a  lo!«s  of  glorj'  and  a  loss  of  free- 
iloni.  Hence  we  may  conclude  on  a  large  experience, 
gn»unde<l  on  all  history,  past  or  present,  sacred  or 
pnifane,  that  those  public  men  who  have  sought  to 
gain  their  ends  by  inflaming  the  bad  passions  of  the 
people  and  pan<lering  to  their  vices,  have  been  tnii- 
tors  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  and  bhisphemers 
against  the  very  God  they  profes8c<l  to  worship. 

AnotluT  conclusion,  not  less  general   than  the 
former,  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  miivei'sal  experi- 
ence of  ]>ast  history  —that  under  no  form  of  govern- 
ment is  man  to  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  per- 
sonal hap]>iness,and  social  dignity,  without  the  Kinction 
of  religion.     Finally,  as  all  material  laws,  and  all  ma- 
terial organs  throughout  animatoil  natui-e,  are  wisely 
fitted  tog(»ther,  so  that  nothing,  of  which  we  compre- 
hend  the  use,  is  createil  in  vain ;   and  as  the  moral 
and   intellectual   powers   of  man.   working   together 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  being,  make  him  what 
he  is — teach  him  to  comprehend  the  past  and  almost 
to  realize  the  future — and  rule  over  his  social  des- 
tiny;  we  may  surely  conclude,  Jis  a  fair  induction  of 
natural  reason,  that  this  religious  nature  (so  essential 
to  his  social  happiness)  was  not  given  to  him  only  to 
deceive  him ;    but  was  wisely  implanted  in   him,  to 
guide  him  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  to  direct  his  soul 
to  the  highest  objects  of  his  creation.      And  thus  we 
reach  (though  by  steps  somewhat  different)  the  same 
end  to  which  1  endeavoured  to  point  the  way  in  the 
fonner  division  of  this  discourse. 
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III.  I  now  enter  on  the  third  branch  of  our 
studies,  in  which  we  are  ourselves  considered  phi- 
losophically, as  individuals,  and  as  social  beings. 
Under  this  head  are  included,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore, many  subjects  of  great  complexity,  requiring 
for  their  investigation  long  habits  of  patient  thought 
— ^bearing  directly  on  the  business  of  life — ^and  in 
their  application  deeply  affecting  our  moral  and 
intellectual  characters.  If  the  shortness  of  time  per- 
mits us  not,  in  our  academic  system,  to  enter  largely 
on  this  great  province  of  inquiry,  and  if  some  de- 
partments of  it  are  fitted  only  for  the  labours  of 
after  life ;  we  are  at  least  bound  to  give,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  a  right  bias  to  the  youthful  sentiments  on 
all  groat  questions  concerning  human  nature ;  so 
that  those  who  begin  their  moral  studies  here  may  be 
enabled  to  lay  a  good  foundation,  whereon,  in  ma- 
turer  manhood,  they  may  build  in  safety. 

Locke  8  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  "** 
and  Paley's  "  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy*"  have  long  formed  such  prominent  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  this  University,  that  the 
remarks  I  have  time  to  make  on  our  metaphysical 
and  ethical  studies  will  be  almost  confined  to  these 
two  works. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  you, 
that  Locke  supposed  the  mind  to  be  first  of  all  ^^  as 
white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,''*  and  that  all 
its  subsequent  ideas — all  its  materials  of  reason  and 
knowledge — are  derived  from  two  sources,  sensation 
and  reflection.  By  ideas  from  sensation  he  means 
the  natural  perceptions  we  have  of  external  things 
through  our  senses;  by  reflection  he  understands 
the  notice  the  mind  takes  of  what  passes  within 
itself,  '^  whereby  it  becomes  furnished  with  ideas  of 
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itM  own  M|»cratioiis  :*'  and  he  aflinntm  "tlmt  however 
jrrrat  thi*  mtm^  of  knowliMigt*  lodgetl  within  tho  mind, 
thoi*e  r:ui  be  nothin<r  thi^re  which  did  not  come  in  by 
on«'  of  th«*si.»  two  wavs." 

It  is  inoontestably  tnie.  that  tho  gensos  are  the 
lii-st  av4>iiuiN  of  our  knowled^ro,  and  that  through 
thcui  wi'  bi*0(»nie  first  acquainttHl  witli  external 
tliinpf.  In  dfseribinir  tin*  niodi*^  in  which  the  mind 
is  furnitiluMl  with  knowledge  through  the  senses, 
the  "  Kssay  on  the  Human  Understamling '*  is,  1 
tliink,  rathiT  tt»  bo  consitlered  as  tlefoctive  in  execu- 
tion, than  faulty  in  principle.  Since  its  publication, 
nuieh  g<KMl  service  has  been  done  in  this  de|uirtment 
of  ini(uir}\  by  Reid  and  other  writers ;  but  much, 
if  1  mistake  not,  still  remains  to  be  done ;  and  were 
I  to  sp«»eulate  on  the  coining  fortunes  of  the  philo- 
sopiiieal  literature  of  this  country,  I  should  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  some  one,  learned  in 
plivsiojocv,  instructed  in  all  tho  laws  of  those  elastic 
Huitls  bv  which  we  are  surrounded  and  acted  on, 
and  skilled  in  the  analysis  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  mind,  shall  bring  iiis  strength  to  bear  on  this 
one  subject,  and  present  us  with  a  work  detailing 
the  whole  nfftcc  of  the  sense's,  from  childhood  to 
manhood — from  the  dawn  of  reiison  to  its  full  ma- 
turity. 

In  discriminating  the  ideas  we  derive  from  re- 
flection, and  pointing  out  the  modes  in  which  the 
inin<l  is  gratlually  raised  to  its  full  strength  and 
stature,  the  ''  Kssay  on  tlH»  Human  Understanding"' 
is  not  only  defective  in  execution  (sharing  the  com- 
mon fortune  of  man^s  work),  but  is  also,  I  think, 
faulty  in  its  principles.  The  account  it  gives  of 
some  of  our  simplest  abstract  notions  is  erroneous : 
l>arts  of  the   work  are  doubtful  and  ob.«ciire ;   and 
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the  wholo  greatly  devoid  of  philosophic  symmetry 
and  order*.  Still  there  are,  in  every  chapter  of 
it,  the  marks  of  deep  thought — of  a  strong  mind, 
clearing  away  the  masses  of  intellectual  rubbish  by 
which  his  whole  subject  was  encumbered — and, 
above  all,  of  a  lofty  independent  spirit,  holding 
allegiance  to  no  authority  but  that  of  truth.  Hence, 
whatever  the  coming  history  of  letters  may  bring 
to  light,  I  cannot  imagine  the  day  when  the  works 
of  Locke,  under  proper  limitations,  will  not  form 
noble  subjects  for  academic  study. 

Men  seem  to  differ  little  in  the  impressions  they 
first  receive  from  their  senses;  and  perhaps  quite 
as  little  in  the  first  abstractions  they  are  by  nature 
led  to  form.  Yet  how  widely  separated  is  one  in- 
tellect from  another  !  From  the  stones  of  the  same 
quarry  one  man  builds  a  hovel ;  another  chisels  out 
the  breathing  image  of  the  human  form.  It  is  in- 
contestably  true,  that  men  are  chiefly  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  habits  of  combining  the 
same  original  elements  of  thought.  But,  in  making 
these  combinations,  they  are  not  led  on  blindly  and 
fortuitously,  but  in  obedience  to  intellectual  laws 
operating  with  greater  or  less  force  on  every  rational 
being.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  senses  were 
there  no  sentient  principle  within  I  And  where 
wouhl  be  the  use  of  teaching  were  there  no  inborn 
capacities  in  the  soul  to  apprehend  and  to  be  acted 

*  It  is  imposaible,  in  a  sketch  like  this,  to  descend  into  particulars ; 
but,  without  alluding  to  the  faults  of  omission,  I  may,  in  justification 
of  what  is  here  stated,  point  out,  by  the  way,  that  Lockers  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  idea  of  time  is  universally  considered  as  wrong — that 
by  a  large  school  of  metaphysicians  his  account  of  our  knowledge  of 
s|Nice  is  regarded  as  not  less  erroneous — that  most  men  look  upon  liis 
diflcuftsions,  respecting  personal  identity  and  the  determination  of  the 
will,  M  either  defective  or  false — and  that  all  men  regard  his  disserta- 
tion on  power  as  crude  and  obscure. 
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on  {  It  ni:iy  Ik*  true  that  wc  have  no  innate  know- 
Inlp^e;  but  wc  liavo  ninato  intellectual  powers:  and 
that  thov  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  men,  differ- 
ing only  in  degree,  is  evident  from  the  individual 
hal)it8,  the  social  sympathies,  the  civil  institutions, 
and  tlic  languages  of  our  race ;  the  common  feelings 
that  hurry  us  into  action ;  the  common  proofs  that 
g:iin  our  deliberate  assent. 

The  distinction  between  innate  ideas  and  in- 
nate capacities  is  almost  overlooked  in  the  work  of 
Locke  ^^  To  this  cause  we  must  attribute  the  great- 
est mistakes  and  imi^erfections  of  his  system,  and  the 
strange  omission  of  many  of  the  highest  faculties  of 
our  nature.  Of  the  imaginative  powers  he  hardly 
wiys  one  word,  or  speaks  of  them  only  to  condemn 
tlieni.  Yet  are  they  so  woven  into  our  nature  that 
tliey  mingle  themselves  with  almost  every  word  and 
deed — aid  us  in  the  interchange  of  thought  -ever 
give  delight,  in  their  exercise,  both  to  savage  and 
civilized  man — nor  can  they  for  a  moment  be  put  off, 
except  by  an  effort  of  the  mind,  in  the  severe  ab- 
stractions of  exact  science.      For  a   metaphysician 

*  The  hnhit  of  disircgarditif;  the  distinction  between  abstract  ca- 
pacities and  their  particular  manifeAtations,  beeniti  to  have  led  Locke 
into  hiH  titran^e  paradox  respecting  personal  identity.  ConsciousncsJi 
(in  the  senne  in  which  he  U8e»  the  word)  is  the  proof  of  our  own 
identity  to  onrselven :  and  it  is  through  thiN  principle,  in  our  nature, 
that  we  know  that  we  continue  one  and  the  same  being,  and  feel  that 
uc  are  pc-rMinuUy  reNpon.sible  for  our  past  aciion.s.  Remembering  or 
aH>ocia;ing  the  pu>t  wiih  the  present  i!»  one  of  the  faculties  of  a  rational 
being.  Hut  the  individual  mind  existed  anterior  to  the  manifcxtation 
of  this  faculty ;  otherwixc  there  is  no  common  connecting  principle 
atnoiig  our  thoughts,  and  no  such  thing  as  peisonal  identity.  In  the 
cha)>icr  on  **  our  ideas  of  Nub>tanceM,**  he  considers  a  "'  spiritual  sub- 
stance us  the  suhsfrtttum  of  those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without;** 
and  he  Jubtly  discriminates  between  the  soul  itself  and  the  numiCnta- 
tion  of  its  powers.  IJis  distinction  is  well  drawn;  but  it  is,  I  thinl:;'-. 
at  variance  with  his  discussion  on  piiAonal  identity. 
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to  discard  these  powers  from  his  system,  is  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  loftiest  qualities  of  the  soul,  and 
is  as  unaccountable  as  it  would  be  for  a  physio- 
lo^st  to  overlook  the  very  integuments  of  our  animal 
frame. 

Tt  is  by  the  imagination,  more  perhaps  than  by 
any  other  faculty  of  the  souK  that  man  is  raised 
above  the  condition  of  a  beast.  Beasts  have  senses 
in  common  with  ourselves,  and  often  in  higher  per- 
fection :  to  a  certain  extent  also  they  possess,  I 
think,  the  powers  of  abstraction,  though  this  is 
denied  by  Locke ;  but  of  the  imaginative  powers 
they  offer  perhaps  no  single  trace.  These  high  attri- 
butes of  the  soul  confer  on  it  a  creative  energy — 
aid  it  even  in  its  generalizations  from  pure  reason — 
bring  before  it  vivid  images  of  the  past  and  glowing 
anticipations  of  the  future — teach  it  to  link  together 
material  and  immaterial  things,  and  to  mount  up 
from  earth  to  heaven.  All  that  is  roKned  in  civih'zed 
life,  all  that  is  lofty  in  poetry  or  ennobling  in  art, 
flows  chiefly  from  this  one  fountain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  men  do  possess  imaginative 
powers,  and  ever  have  delighted,  and  ever  will  delight 
in  their  exercise  :  and  to  exclude  them  from  a  system 
of  pyschology  is  to  mutilate,  and  not  to  analyse,  the 
faculties  of  the  soul.  They  may  have  been  abused ; 
but  what  of  that?  every  faculty  has  been  abused 
and  turned  to  evil.  Shall  we,  then,  not  merely 
overlook  the  powers  of  imagination  ;  but,  with  Locke, 
regard  men  who  appeal  to  them  in  their  proofs  and 
mingle  them  in  their  exhortations,  as  no  better  than 
doHTiright  cheats?  If  this  be  our  conclusion,  then 
must  the  sublime  morality  of  Job — the  inspired 
song  of  David — the  rapturous  anticipations  of  deli- 
verance in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  stamped  in  the 
M.  n.  1 ) 
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luftii«t  funiis  of  {loetic  imager}',  and  falling  on  the 
ear  as  if  proclaimed  by  an  angePs  Toice  from  the 
gatofi  of  heaven — and  the  fervent  teetimony  of  thou-- 
8aniU  of  holy  men  in  every  age  declaring  and  en- 
forcing tlie  oracles  of  (iod — all  and  everj*  one  of 
tliese  heart-stirring  apiteals  must  fall  under  our  cold 
and  senselem  condemnation. 

In  denouncing  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  as 
a  fraud  upon  tho  rcas^m,  Locke  would  have  done  well 
had  he  been  considering  mere  demonstrative  truth ; 
but  I  find  no  such  limitation  to  his  censures.  All 
reason  is  not  mathematical,  nor  is  all  truth  demon- 
strative :  and  one  fault  of  the  Essav  of  Locke  is  its 
attempt  to  extend  too  far  the  boundaries  of  demon- 
stration. It  woul<l  indeed  be  as  absuni  to  apply 
imaginative  language  to  the  demonstrations  of  pure 
reason,  as  to  apply  the  language  of  demonstration  to 
the  analvsis   of  ideal  beaut  v.      Each   faculty  must 
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have  its  proper  place;  but  none  can  be  lopped  off 
without  marring  the  handiwork  of  (rod. 

If  it  be  demanded  what  is  the  office  of  the  ima- 
gination i  wo  may  reply  that  its  office  consists  in  its 
appropriate  exercise  conjointly  with  everj'  other 
faculty  of  the  soul.  In  one  respect,  however,  its  use, 
as  well  as  its  abuse,  is  so  obvious  as  to  desen'c  a 
formal  notice.  Mon  decide  not  on  i*eason  only — 
incline  not  naturally  to  the  right  side,  like  the  scale 
of  a  balance,  by  the  mere  weight  of  evidence.  They 
act  in  common  cases  through  habit  or  affection; 
and  in  trying  circumstances  the  determination  of  the 
will  is  often  more  by  feeling  than  by  reason.  Hence 
the  imaginative  powers,  in  kindling  up  the  active 
feelings  of  the  soul,  have  ever  been  mighty  instru- 
ments of  persuasion,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 
When  Demosthenes,  in  ])leading  before  the  Athenian 
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multitude,  swore  by  his  fellow-countrymen  who  had 
perilled  their  lives  in  battle  on  the  field  of  Marathon 
— and  when  St  Paul,  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
King  Agrippa,  held  up  his  hand  before  the  as- 
sembled crowd  and  wished  to  God  that  every  one 
of  them  was  not  only  almost  but  altogether  as  him- 
self excepting  his  bonds — each  spoke  from  the  mo- 
mentary fulness  of  his  own  feeling — each  spoke  to 
the  hearts  and  bosoms  of  those  around  him ;  and 
put  forth  a  weapon  of  persuasion  a  thousand  t^mes 
more  sharp  than  ever  issued  from  the  cold  armory  of 
reason. 

Another  great  fault  in  the  Essay  of  Locke  (in- 
volved, I  think,  in  his  very  system,  which  looking  only 
to  the  functions  of  the  soul  forgets  its  innate  capa- 
cities), is  its  omission  of  the  faculties  of  moral  judg- 
ment. That  such  faculties  exist,  is  proved  by  the 
sense  of  shame  in  a  child,  by  the  natural  feelings  of 
manhood,  by  the  language  of  every  country,  and  the 
code  of  every  nation :  and  lastly,  by  the  word  of 
God,  which  speaks  of  conscience  not  as  a  word  of 
convention — a  more  creation  of  the  social  system; 
but  as  something  implanted  in  our  bosoms  by  the 
hand  of  our  Maker,  to  preside  there  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  our  actions.  We  read  of  men  convicted  in 
their  own  conscience — licing  in  all  good  conscience — 
we  are  told  of  the  law  written  in  the  hearts  {of  the 
Gentiles)^  and  of  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness — 
we  read  of  a  conscience  void  of  offe)\ee — of  the  answer 
of  a  pood  conscience  towards  God — of  lidding  faith 
and  a  good  conscience — and  of  a  conscience  seared  with 
a  hot  iron  through  long  familiarity  with  sin.  What 
meaning  have  words  like  these,  if  we  may  at  our  own 
will  strip  conscience  of  its  sanction,  and  think  of  it 
no  longer  as  a  heaven-bom  rule  of  action ! 
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The  faculties  of  moral  judgment,  combined  to  £» 
eertaiii  degret*  with  powera  of  choice  and  liberty  of 
action,  not  only  distinguish  U8  from  the  lower  beingc» 
of  cn^ation,  but  constitute  the  very  essence  of  our 
res|)ont<ibility,  b<»th  to  God  and  man.  Their  omission* 
then,  is  a  great  blemish  in  any  system  of  psycholog)'. 

Let  it  n(»t  be  said  that  our  moral  sentiments  are 
superinduced  by  seeing  and  tracing  the  consequences 
of  crime.  The  assertion  is  not  true.  The  earlv 
sens^  of  shame  comeii  beforo  such  trains  of  thought, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  caused  by  tlieni ;  and  millions, 
in  all  ages  ol  the  world,  have  grown  up  as  social 
beings  and  mural  agents,  amenable  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  who  never  traced  or  thought  of  tracing 
the  oonse«iuence8  of  their  actions,  nor  ever  referred 
them  to  any  st:ind:inl  of  utilitv.  Nor  let  it  be  said 
that  the  moral  sonsi*  ci>nies  of  mere  teaching — that 
right  ami  wrong  pas.s  as  mere  words,  Hret  from  tho 
lips  of  the  mother  to  the  chiM,  and  then  fi*oni  man 
toman  ;  and  that  we  grow  up  with  moral  judgments 
gradually  ingraftetl  in  us  from  without,  by  the  long- 
heard  lesmms  of  praise  and  blanus  by  the  experience 
of  fitnes-s,  or  the  sanction  of  the  law.  I  repeat  that 
the  statement  is  not  true — that  our  moral  percep- 
tions show  themselves  not  in  such  order  aiS  this. 
The  (juestion  is  one  of  feeling ;  and  the  moral  feelings 
are  often  strongest  in  very  early  life,  before  moral 
rules  or  legal  sanctions  have  once  been  thought  of. 
Again:  wliat  are  we  to  understand  by  teaching; 
Teaching  implies  capacity :  one  can  be  of  no  ust^ 
without  the  other.  A  faculty  of  the  soul  may  1m* 
called  forth,  brought  to  light,  and  matured  ;  but  can- 
not be  created,  any  more  than  wo  can  create  a  new 
])article  of  matter,  or  invent  a  now  law  of  nature. 

Philosophy  is  not  grounded  on  external  autho- 
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rity,  but  in  the  observed  nature  of  the  things  we 
contemplate,  whether  they  be  material  or  imma- 
terial. We  may  invent  systems  of  legal  ethics  drawn 
from  the  prudential  maxims  of  society,  or  we  may 
act  on  a  system  of  Christian  ethics  founded  on  the 
I>o6itive  declarations  of  the  word  of  God :  but  with- 
out an  inherent  moral  capacity,  without  a  moral 
sense  placed  in  the  breast  of  man,  by  the  same  hand 
that  made  him,  the  science  of  moral  philosophy  has 
not,  1  think,  the  shadow  of  any  foundation  whereon 
to  rest. 

Returning  then  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started ;  if  the  mind  be  without  innate  knowledge, 
is  it  also  to  be  considered  as  without  innate  feelings 
and  capacities — a  piece  of  blank  paper,  the  mere 
passive  recipient  of  impressions  from  without  ?  The 
whole  history  of  man  shows  this  hypothesis  to  be  an 
outrage  on  his  moral  nature.  Naked  he  comes  from 
his  mother'^s  womb ;  endowed  with  limbs  and  senses 
indeed,  well  fitted  to  the  material  world,  yet  power- 
less from  want  of  use:  and  as  for  knowledge,  his 
soul  is  one  unvaried  blank  ;  yet  has  this  blank  been 
already  touched  by  a  celestial  hand,  and  when 
plunged  in  the  colours  which  surround  it,  it  takes 
not  its  tinge  from  accident  but  design,  and  comes 
forth  covered  with  a  glorious  pattern. 

If  the  senses  be  the  first  link,  connecting  the 
.soul  with  the  world  without,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  are  no  sooner  excited,  than  the  affections  begin 
to  shew  themselves:  not  long  after,  the  moral  and 
imaginative  powers  appear  to  germinate — feebly  and 
interruptedly  it  may  be,  yet  with  vigour  enough  to 
shew  that  they  were  rooted  in  the  soul  by  the  same 
hand  that  formed  it.  The  powers  of  pure  reason 
come  later  into  exercise :  and  at  length,  by  the  joint 


•otion  of  all  lutpowen,  n 
■ooUl,  »  moral  and  ma  intdleetoal  bring  ittod  ■ 
all  Ilia  oapacitiea  for  the  matarial  waM  witknt,  ami 
for  the  Bodal  oondition  in  whidi  Ood  haa  pU—d  Ua. 

Some  of  hifl  faonltiea  ma;  be  powerieaa  beeaoN  in- 
tried— may  hare  withered  for  want  of  nonriBlineat ; 
others  by  good  training  may  have  Teaehad  thor  ftdl 
matnrity :  but  no  tnuning  (howerer  jjieaUy  it  waay 
ohange  an  indindnal  mind)  oan  oveate  ft  new  fiwnl^i 
any  more  than  it  oan  give  a  new  organ  of  aenab  la 
every  branoh  of  philosophy  the  Itmitatiooa  an  aUai 
we  may  obeerre  the  phenomoia  and  aaoend  to  lam, 
and,  by  another  movement  of  the  mind,  aaaond  ts 
the  notion  of  intelligent  caawtjop;  bni  in  frmmig 
<iown  from  theee  laws  to  their  practical  application, 
oreativo  power  is  ever  out  of  question  with  ua,  whether 
we  have  to  do  with  the  raatferial  or  immaterial  world; 
and  every  change  produced  by  philoeophio  skill  ts 
still  subordinato  to  all  the  phenomena  from  which  wc 
first  ascended. 

To  the  supposition  of  an  innate  capacity  of  moral 
judgment,  some  one  may  oppose  the  paeeiona,  the 
vices,  and  the  crimes  of  mankind ;  and  thence  infer, 
either  that  man  is  without  moral  capacity,  or  that 
conscience  is  utterly  devoid  of  sanction.  We  may, 
however,  reply,  that  under  the  blind  impulse  of  pas- 
sion men  not  only  take  that  side  which  their  ooo- 
ficienco  warns  them  to  be  wrong,  but  also  in  a  thou- 
sand coses  wilfully  do  that  which  reason  tells  them 
to  bo  against  their  highest  interest :  and  if,  after  all 
this,  wo  do  not  deny  the  faculty  of  reason,  neither 
ought  we  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  moral  eense.  In  a 
dieeaseil  action  of  the  bodily  frame,  the  origans  <rf 
life  may  become  tho  implements  of  death :  but  do 
one,  on  that  account,  discards  the  inductions  of  phy- 
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Biology — denies  that  all  parts  of  the  frame  are  skil- 
fully knit  together — or  ceases  to  believe  that  every 
organ  has  its  fitting  use.  So  in  the  immaterial  part 
of  man,  sin,  like  a  burning  fever,  may  make  havoc 
among  his  highest  faculties,  and  end  in  moral  death : 
but  we  have  no  right  on  that  account  to  regard  sin 
as  our  proper  condition,  or  to  affirm  that  it  is  not 
a  moral  pestilence  destructive  of  the  supreme  law  of 
our  moral  nature.  Neither  have  we  any  right  to 
say  that  it  blots  out  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  overturns  the  judicial  throne  of  conscience. 
Such  a  decision  is  at  war  with  the  recorded  judg- 
ments of  mankind,  and  strikes  at  the  foundation  of 
all  human  law.  Sin  may  hold  our  souls  in  bondage; 
but,  so  long  as  reason  lasts,  it  destroys  not  our 
responsibility ;  nor  is  the  continued  perpetration  of 
crime  ever  tolerated  as  a  plea  in  bar  of  a  penal  sen- 
tence. 

The  objection  just  considered,  does  however  prove 
the  feebleness  of  moral  rule — shows  that  there  is 
something  wrong  within  us,  which  jars  with  nature'^s 
harmony — that  there  is  in  the  moral  government  of 
God  much  that  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  mere  philoso- 
phy ;  and  so  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  this  world, 
and  in  the  consolations  of  religion  and  the  hopes  of 
a  future  life  to  seek  a  better  and  a  higher  sanction  ; 
and  in  the  motives  of  Christian  love  to  find  a  steadier 
and  more  abiding  principle  of  holy  action,  than  all 
the  philosophy  upon  earth  ever  has  given  or  ever  can 
give  to  man  in  the  hour  of  temptation  *. 

With  all  its  faults,  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human 

•  On  the  subject  here  alluded  to,  I  would  earnently  recommend  to 
the  reader*!  perusal  ah  excellent  sermon  bj  Dr.  Chalmers,  entitled 
"  The  Expulsive  Power  of  a  new  Affection."    Gkupowy  1823. 
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fiulerstaiuliii^*'  is  a  work  uf  great  power ;  and  were 
uny  one  to  ihh.m1  a  priNif  of  this,  he  has  only  to  oon- 
nider  the  impression  it  pnxiuced  on  the  speculations 
of  :i  fiinn<T  a^*.  It8  j^reatest  fault  is  the  contracted 
view  it  tak(.'8  of  the  capacities  of  man — allowing  him, 
indeed,  tiu;  faculty  of  reflecting  and  following  out 
trains  of  thought  accoi-ding  to  the  rules  of  abstract 
reasoning ;  but  depriving  him  both  of  his  powers  of 
imagination  and  of  his  moral  sou(«e.  Hence  it  pro- 
duced, I  think,  a  chilling  effc^ct  on  the  philosophic 
writings  of  the  last  century*:  and  many  a  cold  and 
bcgirarly  system  of  psychology  was  sent  into  the 
world  by  authors  of  the  school  of  Locke ;  pretending, 
at  least,  to  start  from  his  principles,  and  to  build  on 
his  foundation.  It  is  to  the  entire  domination  his 
*'  Kssav"  haci  oirm*  establishe<l  in  our  Universitv  that 
we  may.  perha|>s,  attribute  all  that  is  faulty  in  the 
Moral  Philosophy  of  Paley — the  work  on  which  I 
now  pix>ee<Kl  to  eonunent. 

1  would  over  wish  to  speak  with  i^everence  of  a 
man  whose  name  is  an  honour  to  our  academic  body, 
and  who  did,  I  believe,  <luring  his  time,  nmch  more 
for  the  cause  of  revealed  truth  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  country.  His  homely  strength  and  clearness 
of  style,  and  his  unrivalled  skill  in  stating  and  fol- 
l'>wing  out  his  argument,  nmst  ever  make  his  writings 
popular :  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot  describe, 
in  terms  too  strong,  the  delight  1  once  experienced 
in  studying  his  Moral  Philosophy,  where  truth  after 
truth  seemed  to  flash  on  the  mind  with  all  the  force 
of  demonstration — on  ((uestions  too  which,  in  other 
han<ls,  seemed  only  involved  in  mystery  and  doubt. 
On  this  account,  if  there  be  a  defective  principle  in 
his  system,  it  ought  the  more  boldly  to  be  combated, 
h'st  the  influence  of  his  name  and  the  charm  of  his 
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philosophic  iniuiner,  lead  us  only  the  farther   from 
the  truth. 

He  commences  by  denying  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority of  the  moral  sense;  and  brings  the  matter 
to  a  point,  by  putting  forth  an  instance,  which,  like 
an  experimentum  cruets^  is  at  once  to  be  decisive 
of  the  question.  Having  detailed  a  case  of  cold- 
blooded parricide,  ho  asks  whether  ''a  savage,  cut 
off  in  his  infancy  from  all  intercourse  with  his  species, 
would,  when  told  of  this,  feel  any  sentiment  of  dis- 
approbation." We  may  reply,  (as  Paley  seems  to 
do)  that  he  certainly  would  not :  for  neither  could 
he  possibly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  tale; 
nor,  if  he  did,  could  he  find  a  word  to  express  his 
natural  abhorrence  of  the  crime.  If  this  reply  be 
thought  too  technical,  and  only  a  shifting  of  the 
difficulty,  we  may  meet  the  case  in  a  different  way, 
and  combat  one  ideal  instance  by  another.  Suppose 
a  solitary  being  placed  from  childhood  in  the  recesses 
of  a  dungeon  and  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day, 
then  must  he  grow  up  without  one  idea  from  the 
sense  of  sight.  But  should  we  thence  conclude  that 
the  sense  was  wanting?  Let  him  be  brought  into 
the  light ;  and  by  laws  of  vision,  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  he  will,  like  other  beings,  gain  knowledge 
from  the  sense  of  sight.  Let  the  solitary  savage,  in 
like  manner,  come  from  the  recesses  of  the  forest 
into  commerce  with  his  fellow-beings;  and  he  will 
also,  by  the  law  of  his  moral  nature,  as  inevitably 
gain  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  he  will  then 
]iass  a  natural  judgment  on  the  crime  of  parricide, 
like  that  of  any  other  rational  and  responsible  man. 
No  one  now  speaks  of  an  innate  knowledge  of  moral- 
ity :  an  innate  moral  sense  or  faculty,  defining  and 
determining  the  quality  of  our  moral  judgments,  is  all 
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fur  which  we  contend  ;  and  Paley^s  insUnoe  10  quite 
worthlosB  for  his  arpcumcnt. 

Had  ho  grounde<l  his  rejection  of  the  moral  aense 
on  the  avowed  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  the  im* 
l>otoncy  of  moral  rule  in  putting  down  the  evil  that 
is  at  war  with  our  better  feelings,  we  should,  with  one 
mind,  have  allowe<l  the  force  of  his  objection ;  and 
some  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  accepted  his  conclu- 
sion. In  po  doing  they  would  however  have  done 
wrong :  for  the  rejection  of  the  moral  sense,  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  is  one  of  the  errors  of  fanaticism. 
Amidst  all  the  ruin  that  is  within  us,  there  are  still 
the  elements  of  what  is  good :  and  were  there  left 
in  the  natural  heart  no  kindiv  affections  and  moral 
sentiments,  man  would  be  no  longer  responsible  for 
Ills  HJns ;  and  ever}'  instance  of  persuasion  against 
tile  impulse  of  bad  passion,  and  of  conversion  from 
evil  unto  good,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  moral 
miracle.  On  euch  a  view  of  human  nature,  the  A- 
postles  of  our  ivligion  might  as  well  have  wasted  their 
breath  on  the  stones  of  the  wilderness  as  on  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow-mon  in  the  cities  of  the  heathen. 

Had  Paley,  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  moral 
sense  on  grounds  like  these,  proceeded  to  build  up  a 
system  of  Cliristian  ethics,  founded  on  the  woni  of 
(iod,  enforced  by  it«  heavenly  sanction,  and  recom- 
mended through  the  affections  to  a  practical  accept- 
ance as  a  rule  of  life,  he  might  have  conferred  a  great 
benefit  on  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  He 
might  then  liave  gone  on  to  shew,  that  the  code  of 
Christian  morals  contains  a  set  of  rules  co-ordinate 
witli  other  rules  which  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all 
ages  have  endeavoured  to  establish  and  enforce  (with 
a  fainter  light  indeed,  and  under  a  more  feeble  sanc- 
tion) as  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  our  nature, 
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and  therefore  with  the  will  of  God :  and  afterwards 
he  might  have  proved,  that  the  rules  of  action,  de- 
rived from  these  two  sources,  are  not  only  in  con- 
formity with  each  other,  but  call  our  highest  faculties 
into  activity,  and  return  into  our  bosoms  incomparably 
the  greatest  sum  of  earthly  happiness.  Thus  might 
he  have  arrived  at  a  perception  of  an  attribute  of 
God,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  permitted  us,  by 
the  mere  force  of  natural  reason,  to  reach  high  points 
of  knowledge — by  ascending  from  particular  to  general 
truths,  from  phenomena  to  laws ;  and  thus  might  he 
have  concluded,  that  as  in  the  material  world  we  see 
in  all  things  the  proofs  of  intelligence  and  power ;  so 
also,  that  in  the  immaterial  world  we  find  proofs,  not 
less  strong,  that  man  is  under  the  moral  government 
of  an  all-powerful,  benevolent,  and  holy  God.  Fol- 
lowing this  train  of  thought  he  might,  lastly,  have 
enunciated  a  proposition  (resembling  in  its  words 
what  stands  in  the  front  of  his  moral  system,  but  far 
different  in  its  meaning  and  incomparably  more  true), 
that  whatever  is  right  is  also  expedient  for  man. 

^Vhatever  be  the  faults  of  Paley'^s  system,  as- 
suredly they  spring  not  from  fanaticism.  After  reject- 
ing the  moral  sense,  but  on  no  such  grounds  as  have 
been  just  imagined,  he  proceeds  to  prove  (by  reason- 
ing I  shall  shortly  examine)  that  actions  are  only  to 
be  estimated  by  their  general  tendency — that  utility 
is  the  touchstone  of  right  and  wrong.  Here  we  have 
a  rule,  simple  in  its  enunciation,  and  flattering  to 
human  pride :  for  man  no  longer  appears  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  law,  but  presides  with  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  and  his  rule  of  action  is  the  leading  interest 
of  himself  and  his  fellow- men. 

In  the  material  world  wo  have  no  control  over 
the  laws  of  nature ;  we  gain  physical  knowledge  only 
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Y>y  Htuilying  tliciii ;  and  new  physical  power  only  by 
obeying  them :  and  in  questions  of  morality — of  right 
and  wrong — we  are  equally  the  servants  of  a  law, 
tither  written  in  the  heart  or  reconled  in  the  word 
vf  (iod.  To  hesitate  is  to  rebel ;  and  to  w*ait  for 
the  calculations  of  utility,  would  be,  too  often,  but  to 
seek  a  cloak  of  sophistry  to  cover  our  escape  from  a 
positive  iluty. 

Leaving,  however,  mere  general  objections,  let 
us  conio  to  the  svstem  itself,  and  to  the  rule  of  its 
application.  Paley  first  resolves  all  right  into  con- 
tiistency  with  the  will  of  God :  and  here,  at  least,  is 
no  matter  for  dit^pute ;  for  every  moral  system  implies 
some  law  or  other,  whi4!h  can  only  emanate  from 
(iod,  anil  to  obey  that  law  is  plainly  to  obey  his 
will.  But  how  are  we  to  discover  that  will!  We 
answer,  by  studying  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and 
his  relation  to  the  things  around  him — by  ascend- 
ing from  moral  phenomena  to  moral  laws,  which  thus 
become  the  manifestations  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
may  be  embodied  in  the  maxims  of  moral  philosophy : 
or,  by  humbly  accepting  the  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  is  religious  knowledge.  But  by  whatever  means 
we  try  to  discern  the  will  of  (Jod — by  whatever  path 
we  endeavour  to  ascend  towards  his  holy  temple — 
we  see  but  in  part  and  understand  in  part :  we  grasp 
not  one  of  his  attributes ;  we  comprehend  not  how 
they  co-exist  within  his  bosom ;  we  remain  but  wor- 
jshippers  at  the  gate;  the  veil  wliich  conceals  him 
from  us  cannot  be  lifted  up,  nor  could  our  eyes  en- 
dure the  brightness  of  his  gloiy. 

But  how  little  docs  Paley  seem  to  think  of  this 
when  he  reasons  of  his  Maker  as  if  he  were  a  man, 
and  dares  to  bind  up  i\ie  great  fir$t  cause  in  the  links 
of  a  single  disjunctive  proposition.     God,  as  far  as 
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regards  the  interests  of  man,  must  be  benevolent, 
malignant,  or  indifferent.  This  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  his  moral  system.  But  by  what  right 
can  man  set  limits  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  Al- 
mighty ? — the  creator  of  a  million  worlds,  each  bound 
to  the  others  by  never  changing  laws ;  and  perhaps 
:ilso  of  a  million  intellectual  systems,  each  connected 
with  our  own  by  mysterious  relations,  conceived  in  his 
mind  and  preordained  in  his  will,  yet  not  revealed  to 
us.  In  vain  we  try  to  comprehend  even  a  single  at- 
tribute of  God ;  we  know  him  only  as  he  has  thought 
goo<I  to  reveal  himself,  by  the  law  written  in  the 
heart — by  the  laws  of  the  material  world — and  by 
the  declarations  of  his  word.  He  may,  and  does, 
consult  his  glory  in  countless  ways  we  know  not  of. 
And  is  it  not  the  height  of  arrogance  in  any  creature 
like  ourselves,  to  limit,  even  in  thought,  the  workings 
of  his  power,  and  to  confine  the  operation  of  his  at- 
tributes to  such  channels  only  as  our  language  can 
define  and  our  souls  can  comprehend  ? 

In  the  history  of  moral  reasoning,  thci-e  is  not 
to  be  found  a  fundamental  proposition  more  faulty  in 
its  principles,  or  more  dangerous  in  its  application, 
than  the  one  just  considered.  Is  it  not  notorious, 
that  scoffing  men,  reasoning  on  like  grounds  and  with 
like  fallacy,  have  impugned  the  benevolence  of  God — 
have  profanely  dared  to  entangle  the  great  first  cause 
in  a  dilemma ;  pretending  to  prove,  from  the  misery 
and  desolation  they  saw  around  them,  that  he  either 
wanted  goodness  or  wanted  power! 

If  the  fundamental  reasoning  in  Paley'^s  system 
be  unsound,  its  rule  is  unsuitable  to  our  nature.  If 
expediency  be  the  measure  of  right,  and  every  one 
claim  the  liberty  of  judgment,  virtue  and  vice  have 
no  longer  any  fixcil  relations  to  the  moral  condition 
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of  man,  but  cliango  with  tho  fluctuations  of  opinion. 
Not  only  are  his  actions  tainted  by  prejudice  and 
I)aB8ion,  but  his  rule  of  life,  under  this  system,  must 
be  tainted  in  like  degree^must  be  brought  down  to 
his  own  level :   for  he  will  no  longer  be  able,  com- 
patibly with  his  principles,  to  separate  the  rule  from 
its  application.     No  high  and  unvarying  standard  of 
morality,  which  his  heart  approves,  however  infirm 
his  practice,  will  be  offered  to  his  thoughts.    But  his 
bad  passions  will  continue  to  do  their  work  in  bend- 
ing him  to  the  earth ;  and,  unless  he  be  held  upright 
by  the  strong  power  of  religion  (an  extrinsic  power 
which  I  am  not  now  considering),  he  will  inevitably 
be  carried  down,  by  a  degrading  standard  of  action, 
to  a  sordid  and  grovelling  life. 

It  may  perhaps  be  »ud,  that  we  are  arguing 
against  a  rule,  only  from  its  misapprehension  and 
abuse.  But  we  reply,  that  every  precept  is  i>rac- 
ticallv  bad  when  its  abuse  is  natural  and  inevitable — 
that  the  system  of  utility  brings  do\Mi  virtue  from 
a  heavenly  throne  and  places  her  on  an  earthly  tri- 
bunal, where  her  decisions,  no  longer  supported  by 
any  holy  sanction,  are  distorted  by  judicial  ignorance, 
and  tainted  by  base  passion.  Independently  however 
of  the  bad  effects  produced  on  the  moral  character 
of  man,  by  a  system  which  makes  expediency  (in 
whatever  sense  the  word  be  used)  the  test  of  right 
and  wrong,  we  may  affirm,  on  a  more  general  view, 
that  the  rule  itself  is  utterly  unfitted  to  his  capacity. 
Feeble  as  man  may  be,  he  forms  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
moral  causes,  ascending  t(»  the  throne  of  God ;  and 
trifling  as  his  individual  acts  may  seem,  he  tries,  in 
vain,  to  follow  out  their  consequences  as  they  go 
down  into  the  countless  ages  of  coming  time.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  every  act  of  man  is  woven  into  a  moral 
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system,  ascending  through  the  past — descending  to 
the  future— -and  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the 
Almighty.  Nor  does  this  notion,  as  regards  our- 
selves, end  in  mere  quietism  and  necessity.  For  we 
know  right  from  wrong,  and  have  that  liberty  of 
action  which  implies  resi)onsibiIity :  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  allowed  to  look  into  the  ways  of  Providence, 
it  seems  to  be  compatible  with  his  attributes  to  use 
the  voluntary  acts  of  created  beings,  as  second  causes 
in  working  out  the  ends  of  his  own  will.  Leaving, 
however,  out  of  question  that  stumbling-block  which 
the  prescience  of  God  has  often  thrown  in  the  way 
of  feeble  and  doubting  minds,  we  are,  at  least,  cer- 
tain, that  man  has  not  foreknowledge  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  a  single  action  of  his  own ;  and, 
hence,  that  utility  (in  the  highest  sense  of  which  the 
word  is  capable)  is,  as  a  test  of  right  and  wrong, 
unfitted  to  his  understanding,  and  therefore  defective 
or  faulty  in  its  application. 

By  what  right,  either  in  reason  or  revelation,  do 
we  assert  the  simple  and  unconditional  benevolence 
of  God ;  and,  on  this  assumption,  go  on  to  found  a 
moral  system  and  a  rule  of  life  i  If  he  be  a  God  of 
mercy,  is  he  not  also  a  God  of  justice!  Sin  and  misery 
are  often  among  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  ends 
of  his  providence ;  and  are  so  far  consistent  with  his 
government,  that  they  are  permitted  to  last  their 
time  upon  the  earth.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  authority 
of  any  law  may  be  abrogated  by  the  same  power  tliat 
made  it :  and  in  the  revealed  history  of  the  dealings 
of  God  with  man,  acts,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  be  crimes  of  the  darkest  die,  have  more 
than  once  been  made  tests  of  obedience  or  conditions 
of  acceptance.  Contemplations  such  as  these  make 
the  unassisted  reason  shrink  within  itself  through  pure 


if  comprehending  the  whole  moral  gnvom- 
tn  )i  tho  worlJ.  One  thing,  at  least,  they  do 
prove — IiDW  rash  and  vain  a  thing  it  is  for  a  feebia 
and  narrow-sighted  being  like  one  of  us,  to  construct 
a  moral  code  on  hia  own  interpretation  of  a  single 
attribute  of  the  Godhead. 

A  religious  man  has  a  ipjr  escape  out  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  these  dark  qu  .ions.  He  feels  within 
himself  tlie  liberty  of  choicf  iiis  conscience  tells  hira 
he  is  responsible  for  bis  f  ins ;  the  word  of  God 
points  out  a  remedy  for  evils  which  enoompass 

him :  he  applies  the  rer  to  himself  in   humble 

thankfulneas,  for  it  meet  wants  and  is  fitted  to 

his  capacity :  and,  in  the  rms  of  his  acceptance 
into  thti  Cliristiitn  covenant,  ho  finds  no  condition 
annexed  hut  the  love  of  God  and  man. 

It  may  perhaps  bo  said,  that  the  moral  system 
of  Paley  is  compatible  with  the  most  exalted  mo- 
tives, inasmuch  aa  it  takes  in  the  whole  Christian 
sanction  of  a  future  state ;  and  no  man,  under  any 
reasonable  view  of  morality  and  religion,  can  be  call- 
ed OD  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  eternal  intereets. 
Part  of  this  observation  may  be  just ;  but  it  gives 
no  colour  of  truth  to  the  moral  system  here  consi' 
dered,  unless  it  can  be  also  shewn,  that  our  fbture 
condition,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
depends  on  our  following  a  rule  of  life,  measured  by 
the  standard  of  utility.  But  is  this  true  !  I  believe 
the  contrary;  and  that  the  Aolittegs,  imihout  whicA  na 
man  shall  ie«  the  Lord,  is  as  different  from  a  temper 
governed  (no  matter  how  consistently)  by  any  worldly 
rule  whatever,  as  light  from  darkness. 

Christanity  considers  every  act  grounded  on  mere 
worldly  consequences  as  built  on  a  false  foundation. 
The  mainspring  of  every  virtue  is  placed  by  it  St 
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the  affections,  called  into  renewed  strength  by  a  feel- 
ing of  self-abasement — ^by  gratitude  for  an  rmmortal 
benefit— by  communion  with  God — and  by  the  hopes 
of  everlasting  life.  Humility  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian'^s  honour — distrust  of  self  is  the  ground 
of  his  strength — and  his  religion  tells  him  that  every 
work  of  man  is  counted  worthless  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  as  the  means  of  his  pardon  or  the  price  of 
his  redemption.  Yet  it  gives  him  a  pure  and  perfect 
rule  of  life ;  and  does  not,  for  an  instant,  exempt 
him  from  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his  rule :  for  it 
ever  aims  at  a  purgation  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  defaced  image  of  God ;  and  its  moral 
precepts  have  an  everlasting  sanction.  And  thus  does 
Christian  love  of  God  and  man  become  an  efficient 
and  abiding  principle — not  tested  by  the  world,  but 
above  the  world  ;  yet  reaching  the  life-spring  of  every 
virtuous  deed,  and  producing  in  its  season  a  harvest 
of  good  and  noble  works  incomparably  more  abun- 
dant than  have  ever  risen  from  any  other  soil. 

The  utilitarian  scheme  starts,  on  the  contrary, 
with  an  abrogation  of  the  authority  of  conscience — 
a  rejection  of  the  moral  feelings  as  the  test  of  right 
and  wrong.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  in  bondage 
to  the  world,  measuring  every  act  by  a  worldly 
standard,  and  estimating  its  value  by  worldly  con- 
sequences. Virtue  becomes  a  question  of  calculation 
— a  matter  of  profit  or  loss ;  and  if  man  gain  heaven 
at  all  on  such  a  system,  it  must  be  by  arithmetical 
details — the  computation  of  his  daily  work — ^the 
balance  of  his  moral  ledger.  A  conclusion  such  as 
this  ofiSends  against  the  spirit  breathing  in  every  page 
of  the  book  of  life ;  yet  is  it  fairly  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  utility.  It  appears  indeed  not  only 
to  have  been  foreseen  by  Paley,  but  to  have  been 
s.  D.  E 
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atfce|>toil  by  liim — a  Htriking  insUnoe  of  the  teniicity 
with  which  man  ever  clings  to  system,  and  is  ready 
to  embrace  even  its  monstrous  consequences  rather 
than  believe  that  he  has  himself  been  building  <mi  a 
wrong  foundation*. 

Utilitarian  philosophy  and  Christian  ethics  have 
in  their  principles  and  motives  no  common  bond  of 
union,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  linked  together 
in  one  system:  for,  palliate' and  disguise  the  differ- 
ence as  we  may,  we  ohall  find  at  last  that  they  rest 
on  separate  foundations ;  one  deriving  all  its  strength 
from  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  other  from  the 
selfish  patisioiia  of  our  natun.'.  lleligion  renounces 
this  unholy  union ;  and  the  system  of  utility  standing 
by  Itself,  an4l  without  the  shelter  of  a  heavenly  gar- 
ment not  its  own,  is  seen  in  its  true  colours,  and  in 
all  the  naktxlness  of  its  deformity. 

It  ha»<  in4lee4l  been  saiil  that  all  men  arv  govem- 
4'd  by  solfish  motives,  and  that  a  Christian  differs 
from  a  worldly  man  only  in  acting  on  a  better  calcu- 
lated selfinh  rule.  I  hoi)e  that  no  ono  whom  I  am 
now  aildressing  has  been  for  a  moment  imi)oso<l  u[>on 
by  such  tliinsy  sophistry.  The  motives  on  which 
man  aet«  are  not  less  varieil  than  the  faculties  of 
his  soul ;  ami  to  designate  them  by  one  base  name 
(<'ven  if  dune  honestly)   would  only  prove  an   utter 

*  The  following;  are  the  pauMf^cii  here  referred  to  : 

*"*  The  Christian  religion  hath  not  uKCcrtained  the  precvte  quantUif 
«/  virtue  nece«>sary  to  xalvation.** 

'*  It  has  been  said,  that  it  can  never  be  n  juKt  economy  ot'  Provi- 
dence to  admit  one  part  of  mankind  into  heaven,  and  condemn  the 
other  to  hell :  uince  there  muM  be  verj'  little  to  choose  between  the 
wontt  man  who  in  received  into  heaven,  and  the  best  who  is  excluded. 
And  how  kuow  we.  it  might  be  an>wered,  but  that  there  may  be  «» 
little  to  chd^ite  in  their  conditions?**  Moral  Philofoithy,  Ikiok  i.  ch.7- 

In  the  latter  yearn  o\'  his  life  I'aley  would,  I  believe,  have  been 
nu*ap:ihle  of  uttering;  or  conceiving  sentiments  such  as  these. 
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coiifuflioii  of  thought  or  a  helpless  poverty  of  lan- 
guage. 

If  we  adopt,  as  some  have  done,  the  notion  of 
absolute  moral  neeessity,  we  destroy  the  very  foun- 
dation of  morality :  for  every  moral  system,  in  imply- 
ing responsibility,  implies  also,  at  least  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  liberty  of  choice  between  right  and  wrong. 
By  the  long-continued  commission  of  sin,  a  man  may, 
however,  forfeit  the  power  of  self-control — may  lose 
the  highest  prerogative  of  his  nature,  the  liberty  of 
soul  and  body.  In  such  a  condition  he  is  said,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  to  be  given  up  to 
a  reprobate  mind — to  be  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 
But  no  one  comes  from  his  Maker's  hands  in  this 
condition — he  gradually  sinks  into  it  by  a  scries  of 
voluntary  acts  for  which  he  has  himself  to  blame, 
;ind  of  which  he  bears  within  his  bosom  the  accu- 
mulated evil. 

The  determination  of  the  human  will  has  ever 
been  considered  a  dark  and  difficult  subject  of  in- 
(|uiry.  One  cause  of  this  may  be,  that  it  takes 
place  more  by  passion  and  affection  than  by  reason ; 
and  wo  should  be  almost  justified  in  affinning,  that 
the  will  is  never  determined  by  reason  only,  unless 
some  affection  bo  superadded  *.     But  this  destroys 

*  Locke  affinns  (Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  ii. 
chap.  21.)  that  ^'  the  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state  of  action, 
is  only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it :  the  motive  to  change,  is  always 
Bome  uneasiness  :**  and  consistently  with  this  opinion  he  goes  on  to 
htate,  "  that  the  most  pressing  uneasiness  naturally  determines  the 
wiU,  when  man  is  distracted  with  different  desires.**    Here  is  a  fal- 
lacy of  like  kind  with  that  which  has  led  men  to  resolve  all  motives 
mto  selfishness.    Uneasiness,  mental  or  bodily,  is  a  jtwoerful  motive 
in  determining  the  wiU,  but  it  is  not  the  only  motive.    The  passion  of 
maternal  love  which  urges  a  mother  to  caress  and  protect  her  child,  is 
purely  a  feeling  very  different  from  the  pain  which  induces  a  child  to 
withdraw  its  finger  from  the  flame  of  a  candle.    To  describe  the  two 
teelingN  by  the  same  term  uneasiness,  tends  only  to  confusion  both  of 


not  the  s&Dctity  of  uiural  rule ;  for  we  are  deariy 
as  reeponaible  for  the  exercise  of  our  paaeioDs  anJ 
affections  as  for  the  other  faculties  of  our  nature. 
Whatever  may  be  the  clouils  first  raised  by  the  mib- 
tilty  of  man,  aod  still  hanging  over  certain  moral 
questions,  practically  wo  fijel  that  we  are  free;   an«l 

■aine  of  LiOcke  be  Ime,  m  man  ii  in  j 
If — ■  candiuiOD,  I  think,  dincilir  con- 
iruj  (d  riiuon  and  lo  oar  own  iiperience.  — Again  ;  the  doctrinE,  evai 
in  txucine  can*,  is  nui  mie.  A  man  of  couiag«  will  MnueuniH  m- 
dun  ihe  prolncled  tnnure  of  a  tuTgical  optratian  withoui  flindiiRg 
Bui  DO  oac  viU.  Eureljr.  uy,  ihat  tbc  lemembnnire  of  put  mfftrmg.  «« 
the  hope  of  fuluit  |;iiod.  ii  al  the  monieiit  a  morr  intense  UDeaiinm 
than  the  pain  inHicled  by  the  iur|;Ean's  knife.  In  iiud>  ■  caw  i)» 
■  ill  is  delernilneil  hy  the  hope  of  fuinre  good,  and  direcll]'  n^nil  lb* 
impulie  of  present  oneasiiieBs. 

IjOcke  Mw  clearly  ih«t  the  will  is  not  peneraHy  drtemijtifd  by 
Teason  pointitig  out  lo  ur  the  grealeii  positive  good :  and  he  va* 
thtace  led  to  the  theory  above  ataled ;  which,  however  inadequate  lo 
explain  all  the  active  priociplea  of  our  nature,  ban  in  It  much  tmlh  ; 
and  ought  to  have  modified  several  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  the 
latwrpui  of  his  work.  (Bookiv,  chap.  17,18,19.)  Describing  the 
different  giounils  of  asient.  he  well  distinguishes  teaion  and  fiuth  from 
each  other.  "  Aeason  is  naiuntl  revelation,  wbereby  the  eternal  Father 
of  light  communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  tnith  which  he  fasa 
laid  wilhin  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties.  Revelation  is  nalursl 
reaaOQ  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated  by  God  im- 
mediately ;  which  ruisoa  vouches  the  trulh  of,  by  the  tesiimony  and 
proofs  it  give  thai  they  come  from  God,"  Faith,  according  lo  the 
same  author,  i*  the  assent  id  any  proposition,  coming  directly  frODi 
Ood  In  Ihe  way  of  revelation.  But  he  forged  thai  relih-ion  ii  a  rule  of 
life,  and  that  faith  is  worthless  unless  it  influence  the  will :  yei,  on  hit 
own  system,  the  will  is  never  determined  hy  a  mere  perEcptioo  of  the 
greatest  positive  good.  In  shon.  whatever  [aactlCBl  view  we  take  of 
human  nature,  faith,  in  the  scnae  in  whidi  the  word  is  used  by  Locke, 
is  of  no  value  unleas  there  be  added  to  il  some  of  thai  very  elemeut  of 
assent  which  he  condemns  under  the  name  of  enlhusiasm.  Wlthoul 
the  eo-operalioa  of  ihe  aftectiona,  the  influence  of  Chrisnan  rule 
would  soon  be  exdnguiahed  within  Ihe  bosom — would  go  out  like  tire 
in  a  damp  vault  for  want  of  the  vital  air  of  heaven  to  keep  it  burning. 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  point  out  this  incoruistencyf  because  ii 
involves  consequences  of  gtt*!  importance  :  and  the  diapiera  last  re- 
ferred to  are  written  with  an  energy  and  spirit  maat  oplivating  u  the 
judgment  of  young  mirtds. 
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the  judgment  of  conscience  declaring  to  us  that  we 
arc  responsible  for  our  deeds,  is  recorded  in  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  every  civilized  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  the 
metaphysician,  it  is  at  least  enough  for  the  Christian 
moralist,  whose  rule  of  life  is  simple,  and  whose  light 
is  clear. 

Leaving,  however,  all  dark  questions  connected 
with  the  determination  of  the  human  will,  let  us  for 
a  moment  consider  men  as  they  are,  and  the  obvious 
motives  of  their  actions.  However  they  may  differ 
in  the  natural  strength  or  cultivation  of  their  indi- 
vidual powers,  there  are  the  same  essential  elements 
in  all ;  and  morally  speaking,  one  man  seems  to  be 
distinguished  from  another  only  by  the  direction  and 
expansion  given  to  his  innate  faculties,  and  the  go- 
verning power  he  has  gained  over  them.  We  see 
one  obeying  the  movements  of  brute  passion — hl^• 
bitually  disregarding  others,  and  seeking  only  his 
own  sensual  gratification.  In  calling  such  a  one  self- 
ish we  use  a  term  of  unqualified  reproach ;  and  he 
stands  convicted,  not  merely  by  our  own  moral 
judgment,  but  by  the  recorded  sentence  of  every  age 
and  country.  Another  may  be  selfish  in  a  different 
way.  He  may  seek  some  end  his  natural  feelings  and 
his  reason  pronounce  to  be  good ;  but  he  seeks  that 
end  immoderately,  and  without  reference  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  Such  a  man  is  called  selfish, 
when  we  estimate  his  life  by  that  perfect  rule  which 
tells  him  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself;  or  even 
when  we  try  his  motives  by  the  humble  standard 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  world ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  though  the  word  selfish  be  used  only  in  a 
relative  sense,  it  is  still  adopted  by  us  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 
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Hut  if  selfish  paflBioDB  have  exercised  a  predomi- 
nating influence  over  the  conduct  of  mankind,  there 
are  other  motives  in  our  moral  nature,  leading  to 
acts  of  self-denial,  and  to  ends  connected  only  with 
the  goo<l  of  otliers.     Henevolent  affection — a  desire 
for  the  well-being  of  others — is  a  natural  feeling  of  the 
soul,  anil  oven  the  basest  of  mankind  will  sometimcB 
manifest  its  partial  influence.    It  conies  not  solely  by 
teaching,  for  it  is  perhaps  first  seen  as  a  mere  am- 
null  instinct :  neither  is  it  the  fruit  of  reason  or  cal- 
culation ;   for  however  choke<l  it  may  be,  in  common 
cases,   by   onr  baser   passions,   and   kept  down  by 
motives  returning  only  into  self,  it   sometimes  be- 
comes a  strong  predominating  feeling,  loading  us  into 
acts  contrary  both  to  reason  and  our  worldly  interest. 
Can  wo  then,  without  a  gros*«  .ibuso  of  words,  con- 
f(Hui(l  acts  originating  in  benevolent  affections,  with 
those  that  spring  from  brute  passjiion  or  the  lust  of 
worldly    gain  (     Ci-uelty  and   pity,    selfishness    and 
genenisity,   are   wonls   in   the  vocabulary  of  every 
tongue ;  and  are  placed  thoro  only  l>ccause  they  arc 
wanted  in  the  interchange  of  thought,  and   in  the 
(lesoription  of  what  is  over  before  u.s  in  our  comnierci^ 
with  niankind. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  ori- 
ginate in  laws  of  nature,  acting  either  singly  or  in 
eouibiuation :  but  to  designate  all  these  laws  by  ono 
name,  so  far  from  contributing  to  pliilos<^>phic  clear- 
ness, would  prove  in  us  an  utter  confusion  of  thought, 
and  an  incapacity  for  understanding  the  use  of  gene- 
ral terms. — So  also  in  the  inunaterial  world,  the 
detennination  of  the  will  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  man^s  moral  and  intellectual  natun\ 
and  his  ai.'tions  (*orrespond  with  the  passions  and 
affection.s  working    within   his   l)osom.      Rut   if   the 
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actioDs  of  man  exhibit  all  the  shades  of  character 
recorded  in  written  language — then  also  must  the 
passions  and  affections  be  as  varied ;  and  to  designate 
them  all  by  one  name  (hitherto  defining  only  what 
is  base  and  sordid),  would,  I  think,  argue  a  distorted 
view  of  human  nature,  arising  out  of  moral  obliquity 
or  judicial  blindness. — A  utilitarian  philosopher  acts 
wisely,  indeed,  in  hiding  the  deformity  of  his  moral 
code  by  confounding  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong:  and  should  his  system  ever  triumph 
in  society,  it  can  only  be  by  defacing  the  beauty  of 
language,  as  well  as  by  destroying  the  moral  dignity 
of  man. 

How  a  Christian  can  resolve  all  actions  into  the 
effects  of  mere  selfish  passion,  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend.  The  Head  of  our  Church,  while  he  had 
the  form  of  man,  showed  not  in  one  act  the  element 
of  selfish  feeling.  The  love  of  man  was  the  principle 
of  his  life — the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  minis- 
tration. Are  wo  not  told  to  tcalk  even  as  our  Saviour 
walked — to  make  his  example  our  rule  of  life  ?  And 
is  it  not  true,  that  the  Apostles  of  our  religion, 
wanned  by  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  went  about 
doing  good — spent  their  lives  in  works  of  self-denial, 
recommending  themselves  as  ministers  of  Christ,  by 
pureness^  by  knowledge^  by  long-suffering^  by  kindness^ 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  hoe  unfeigned,  by  the  toord  of 
truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armour  of  righteous- 
ness on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left*  f  To  call  such 
men  selfish,  is  to  desecrate  our  language,  to  blind 
our  moral  sense,  and  to  insult  all  the  better  feelings 
of  our  nature.  A  man  may  bo  saved  from  the  com- 
mission of  crimo  through  fear — h(»  may  do  his  duty 

■  2  Cor.  vj.  I»,  7- 
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tlirough  tlie  Iioik;  of  reward — but,  as  the  will  is 
rulotl  mainly  by  the  affections,  he  cannot  go  on  con- 
Hintcntly  in  the  right  way  unless  they  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  his  duty :  and  until  he  reaches  that 
condition,  he  is  not  for  one  moment  in  a  state  of 
isafety,  nor  do  his  principles  resemble,  even  in  degree, 
those  exhibited  by  the  high  examples  of  Christian  love. 
Coming  <lown,  however,  to  men  as  seen  in  com- 
mon life,  we  find  that  selfish  passion  too  often  tri- 
umphs over  all  their  better  feelings,  and  desolates 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  world.  There  is  no  fear 
that  they  will  ever  be  too  kind  or  generous:  now, 
at  least,  all  fear  is  from  another  quarter.  Still  it  is 
not  true  that  they  act  exclusively  on  a  selfish  rule. 
They  cannot  destroy  all  those  kindly  elements  of 
their  nature  which  lead  them  to  mingle  their  own 
ha]»pinos«  with  that  of  others.  In  ordinary-  cases 
they  act  on  mixo<l  motives  ;  and  their  practical  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong  is  the  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
men.  No  wonder  that  worldly  minds  should  take 
their  rule  of  life  from  the  world's  opinion.  And 
how  operative  this  rule  is  upon  the  human  heart,  may 
Ik?  se<?n  in  the  patient  endurance  of  the  captive 
savage  on  the  beil  of  torture — in  the  courageous 
acts  of  which  even  vulgar  minds  arc  capable  when 
hurried  on  by  the  applauding  sympathy  of  those 
around  them — in  the  fantastic  but  highmindod  chi- 
vah-y  of  the  middle  ages — in  the  heroic  deeds  of 
self-devotion  adoniing  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Home.  Sentiments  of  honour,  founded  on  opinion, 
have  ever  been  among  the  living  springs  of  national 
glory — and  should  any  on(j  doubt  their  power  in 
our  days,  he  has  only  to  ii»flc»ct,  how  often  the  love 
of  lifr,  th«'  811  crgrst ions  of  conscience,  and  the  hopes 
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of  the  favour  of  Gk)d,  have  all  boon  swept  away  be- 
fore them. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood;  I  am  not  com- 
mending the  law  of  honour  as  the  rule  of  a  Chris- 
tian's life,  I  am  only  speaking  of  its  power :  and  while 
its  power  exists  in  society,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  its  rule  be  as  elevated  as  is  compatible 
with  its  worldly  nature.  Whatever  exalts  the  na- 
tional sentiments,  and  extends  the  dominion  of  con- 
science by  working  on  the  better  feelings,  must  prac- 
tically influence  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind, 
and  tend  to  purify  the  law  of  opinion.  The  indirect 
influence  of  the  religion  of  Christ  has  been  in  this 
respect  of  inestimable  value.  It  has  banished  slavery 
from  our  houses,  thrown  a  charm  over  the  relations 
of  social  life,  taught  us  to  abhor,  and  hardly  to  name, 
crimes  against  society  once  perpetrated  in  the  light 
of  <lay,  and  thrown  a  thousand  links  about  the  bad 
piissions  of  men,  who  neither  feel  its  sanction,  nor 
for  one  moment  think  of  it  as  a  law  proclaimed  for 
their  acceptance  by  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  law  of  honour,  however  false 
and  imperfect  as  a  rule  of  life,  has  been  exalted  and 
purified  by  the  law  of  God. 

If  the  poet^s  song  inflamed,  and  the  funeral  ora- 
tion sanctified,  the  heroic  courage  of  the  citizens  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  they  were  taught  also  to  believe 
in  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  and  to  regard  vice 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  their  moral  nature.  A 
lofty  standard  of  right  and  wrong  was  ever  set  up 
before  them ;  and,  however  corrupt  their  practice, 
virtue  was  honoured  at  least  in  word,  and  was  never 
permitte<l  to  pass  before  their  view  without  its  fitting 
onlogy. 

The  law  of  God  is  in<lcod  written  in  the  heart  in 
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rliaractor8  too  plain  to  beoasily  misunderatood;  and 
honce,  unl(.«8  when  fettered  by  systoni  or  blinded 
by  passion,  men  have  seldom  wandered  far  from  the 
trutli  in  their  speculative  judgments  between  right 
and  wrong. —  IVhai^aerer  ikinps  are  irue^  whaiBoever 
thinqs  are  hone^t^  whatsoever  thinffi  arejust^  trhaUoever 
thiiips  are  pttn\  irhatsoever  thinpn  are  larely,  whatsoever 
tkinas  are  of  good  rejx>rt ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  fte  any  praise,  think  on  thes*'  things*.  This  \% 
the  language  of  St.  Paul — a  man  quite  as  deeply 
hupressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  our 
nature  wa  the  other  Aj>ostle8;  and  in  fervent  zeal 
and  knowledge  of  mankind  superior  to  them  all. 
Yet  d(K>s  he  never  shut  out  the  blotter  feelings  of 
the  heart — strip  us  of  our  |>owit  of  natural  judgo- 
lucnt  l)otwiH»n  rijL'ht  and  wrong — or  put  aside  thr 
authority  of  conscienw.  Still  loss,  in  speaking  of 
things  honest  and  just  and  pure  and  lovely  and  of 
g<H)d  report.  di<l  ho  for  a  moment  fix  their  price  by 
a  standard  of  utility,  or  estimate  their  worth  by  any 
ivferenco  to  mere  worhlly  good. 

Utilitarian  philosophy,  in  destroying  the  domi- 
nion of  the  moral  feelings,  offends  at  once  both 
against  the  law  of  honour  and  the  law  of  God.  It 
rises  not  for  an  instant  above  the  world ;  allows  not 
the  expansion  of  a  single  lofty  sentiment ;  and  its 
natural  tendency  is  to  harden  the  hearts  and  de- 
b;is('  the  moral  practice  of  mankind.  If  we  suppress 
t  ho  authority  of  conscience,  reject  the  moral  feelings, 
rid  ourselves  of  the  sentiments  of  honour,  and  sink 
(as  men  too  often  do)  below  the  influence  of  religion: 
and  if  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to  think  tliat 
utility  is  the  univr^rsal  test  of  right  and  wrong ;  what 
is  then*  loft  within  u.**  ;is  an  antagonist  power  to  the 
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craving  of  passion,  or  the  base  appetite  of  worldly 
gain!  In  such  a  condition  of  the  soul  all  motive 
not  terminating  in  mere  passion  becomes  utterly  de- 
void of  meaning.  On  this  system,  the  sinner  is  no 
longer  abhorred  as  a  rebel  against  his  better  nature — 
as  one  who  profanely  mutilates  the  image  of  God: 
ho  acts  only  on  the  principles  of  other  men,  but  he 
blunders  in  calculating  the  chances  of  his  personal 
advantage:  and  thus  we  deprive  virtue  of  its  holi- 
ness, and  vice  of  its  deformity;  humanity  of  its 
honour,  and  language  of  its  meaning ;  we  shut  out, 
as  no  better  than  madness  or  folly,  the  loftiest  sen- 
timents of  the  heathen  as  well  as  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  and  all  that  is  great  or  generous  in  our  na- 
ture droops  under  the  influence  of  a  cold  and  wither- 
ing selfishness. 

Were  it  true,  that  as  we  grow  up  to  the  stature 
of  manhood  we  cast  behind  us  our  passions  and 
affections — that  the  judgment  detennining  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  will  carrying  us  into  ac- 
tion, are  but  the  measured  consequences  of  abstract 
reason  pointing  to  us  the  greatest  good ;  then  might 
the  system  of  utility  have  some  claim  to  our  accept- 
ance. But  this  18  not  our  moral  nature.  Our  will 
is  swayed  by  passion  and  affection  :  and  if  we  sup- 
press all  the  kindly  emotions  which  minister  to  vir- 
tue, do  we  thereby  root  up  the  bad  passions  that 
hurry  us  into  crime?  Incontostably  not.  On  the 
contrary,  we  destroy  the  whole  equilibrium  of  our 
moral  nature,  giving  to  the  baser  elements  a  new 
and  overwhelming  energy — tee  saw  the  wind  and  reap 
the  whirlwind — we  unchain  the  powers  of  darkness 
which,  in  sweeping  over  the  land,  will  tear  up  all 
that  is  great  and  good  and  lovely  within  it,  will 
upset  its  nionument^^  of  piety,  and  sliatter  its  social 
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labrie  into  ruins ;  and  should  this  hurricane  be  fol- 
luwo<l  by  a  cahn,  it  will  be  the  calm  of  aniveml 
dc8(»lation.  These  are  no  ideal  evils.  The  his- 
tory of  man  is  too  often  but  a  sanguinary  tale  of 
thi*  devastations  produced  by  the  licence  of  bad 
passion. 

It  is  notorious  that  no  man  acts  up  to  the  pure 
rule  of  liis  religion — that  many  arc   indifferent  to 
it,  or  openly  deny  its  sanction.      In  examining  the 
effects  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy,  we  have  no  right 
to  bind  up  its  maxims  with  the  book  of  life,  thereby 
pro4lucing  an  incongruous  system,  offensive  alike  to 
soumi  philosophy  and  true  religion — we  must  try  it 
among  men  acting  on  worldly  principles,  and  know- 
injT  no  higher  sanction  than  the  current  sentiments 
of  honour :   and,  not  appealing  to  extreme  instances, 
but  taking  men  as  thoy  are,   it  may,   I   think,  be 
eonii<luntly  stated,   that   the  general  acceptance  of 
Paley^s  moral  rule  in  any  Christian  society,  would 
inevitably  debase  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
It    strikes  indeed  at   the  very  njot  of  the  higher 
virtues  which  in  the  past  histor}'  of  mankind  have 
«'Vor  been  held  up  to  honour,  as  the  strong  bonds  of 
tiiwinl  happiness,  and  the  foundation  of  national  great- 
n(*8S.      And  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  every 
system  that  is  sterile  in  great  virtues  will  bo  fruitful 
in  great  crimes.      On  this  truth  histor}*  is  but  a  con- 
tinued comment. 

If  we  accept  a  system  of  philosophy  which  looks 
on  actions  only  as  the  means  to  obtain  a  worldly 
rn<l,  have  we  not  cause  to  fear  that  the  end  will  be 
made  to  sanctify  the  means;  and  that  sensual  sin. 
in  its  most  hidoous  fonn,  will  be  endured,  or  perhaps 
impudently  iveoinincnded,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
•'vilfi  that  aro  wound  about  our  nature,  and  enter  into 
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the  very  elements  of  a  condition  of  probation !  Have 
we  not  cause  to  fear  that  private  virtue  will,  before 
long,  be  set  at  nought,  or  sink  under  the  domination 
of  universal  selfishness — and  that,  in  the  prevailing 
disbelief  in  individual  honour,  public  men  will  become 
the  mere  implements  for  carrying  into  efiect  the 
basest  aims  of  faction!  In  such  a  degraded  state 
of  public  opinion,  bad,  unscrupulous,  and  boasting 
men  may  be  elevated  to  places  of  high  authority ; 
and  in  their  hands  the  fountains  of  law  and  justice 
may  become  polluted — the  sacred  cause  of  liberty 
bartered  or  betrayed — and  the  national  faith  sacri- 
ficed to  vanity,  to  personal  interest,  and  to  party 
violence.  When  once  sunk  to  this  condition,  a  na- 
tion has  parted  with  the  materials  both  of  its  strength 
and  glory — the  very  elements  of  its  cohesion  are 
passing  away:  and  should  there  not  be  found  ten 
just  men  within  it  to  turn  away  the  avenging  wrath 
of  heaven,  before  long  its  high  places  will  be  laid  low, 
and  its  pleasant  land  toill  be  laid  desolate. 

The  moral  system  of  utility  resolves  virtue  into 
a  single  principle,  from  which  our  social  duties  are 
all  to  be  evolved  as  a  rational  consequence.  This 
simplicity  (constituting  in  truth  the  greatest  fault 
of  the  system)  gave  it  a  ready  acceptance  in  so- 
ciety: for  however  impatient  man  generally  is  in 
tracing  the  unascertiuned  connexion  of  phenomena, 
he  is  never  wearied  with  following  out  the  conse- 
quences of  an  hypothesis.  In  the  latter  case  his 
natural  pride  is  flattered — he  stands  forth  not  as  a 
humble  seeker  after  truth,  but  as  a  dispenser  of 
the  laws  of  nature — and  he  looks  on  every  conclu- 
sion he  deduces  from  his  principles,  as  his  own  intel- 
lectual progeny,  to  bo  supported  by  him  at  whatever 
cost. 
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If  a  i'!U(li  Hpirit  of  guiieralization  have  uflen  re- 
turtluil  ttiu  advance  c»f  phyaical  science,  its  oonae- 
«|Uonci.v  are  inooni{)arably  more  baneful  in  moral 
rt*a8<)nii)g.  A  false  theory  in  physics  afiects  only  our 
vit'ws  rosi^eeting  the  connected  properties  of  dead 
matter ;  and  may  be  set  right,  sometimes  by  a  single 
exi)erinicnt.  Hut  moral  theories  have  no  simple 
ejcperiMenta  crucis  whereby  their  truth  or  falsehood 
may  be  tested;  and  in  their  application  they  may 
eiTi^ct  the  social  dignity  and  the  happiness  of  millions, 
each  giftcil  with  an  immortal  nature.  I  am  not 
K<;l)ting  with  ideal  evils.  Who  has  not  witnessed 
the  etfiHstH  of  false  principles  carrie<l  into  the  socisi 
KYdtrm  i  In  8everc  science  a  reductio  ctd  aluwrdwm 
drivo8  lis  at  once  frinn  a  falst^  position.  Hut  in 
moral  and  political  rojisoning,  a  man  must  be  a  piti- 
ful advocate  wlu>fe*e  brea-^t  is  not  hardened  agaiiu^t 
such  a  weapon,  and  who,  in  defending  his  theor}',  is 
not  ready  to  brar  up  against  its  most  preposterous 
consiMpK-nces. 

False  (Opinions  on  moral  (|U(.'8tions  are  then  not 
men?  idle  aberrations  of  tht.'  mind :  for  they  produce 
a  direcl,  and  sianetinies  an  overwhelming,  iuHuence 
on  the  practical  judgments  of  mankind — on  all  the 
maxims  of  society  by  which  men  are  generally  go- 
verned. Not,  however,  to  dwell  ow  the  strange 
en-ors  in  mcMiern  moral  speculations,  we  may,  1  think, 
conclude  that  utilitarian  philosophy,  wherever  it  is 
rec<'ived  and  acknowledged,  will  teach  man  to  think 
liditlv  of  the  fences  the  Ciod  of  nature  has  thrown 
around  him,  and  so  prepari'  him  for  \iolent  suid  ill- 
time<l  inroads  on  the  social  system,  and  for  the  per- 
petration of  djiring  crimes. 

To  return  once  mon*  to  the  questions  with  which 
1  stai*ted ;    1  think  that  to  reject  the  moral  sense  is 
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to  destroy  the  foundation  of  all  moral  philosophy — 
that  the  rule  of  expediency,  as  stated  by  Paley,  is 
based  in  false  reasoning  on  the  attributes  of  God — 
that  the  rule  itself  is  ill-suited  to  the  capacity  of 
man— that  it  is  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Christiiui  religion — and  that,  however  honestly  it 
may  be  accepted,  it  tends  inevitably  to  lower  the 
standard  of  what  is  right  and  good.  Lastly,  we 
may,  I  think,  assert,  both  on  reason  and  experience, 
that  wherever  the  utilitarian  system  (avowedly  based 
on  a  rejection  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  law  of  conscience)  is  generally  accepted, 
made  the  subject  of  a  priori  reasoning,  and  carried, 
through  the  influence  of  popular  writings,  into  prac- 
tical efibct ;  it  will  be  found  to  end  in  results  most 
pestilent  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  man*. 

Having  oxainincd  at  so  much  length  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency,  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  moral  right,  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  its  appli- 
cation to  (questions  of  political  philosophy,  especially 
as  these  subjects  form  so  small  a  part  of  our  system 
of  academic  instruction.  I  may  however  remark, 
that  as  every  state  is  but  an  assemblage  of  indi- 
viduals, each  of  whom  is  responsible  to  moral  law, 
the  state  itself  cannot  be  exempt  from  obedience 
to  the  same  law :  i^nd  hence  if  expediency  be  not 
(as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew)  the  general  tost  of 
right  in  abstract  questions  of  morals,  neither  can  it 
be  the  general  test  of  right  in  questions  of  political 
philosophy. 

"  Right  is  consistency  with  the  will  of  God :"'  and 
strange  must  be  our  notions  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Goilhead  if  wc  can  suppose  individual  and  national 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  (II). 
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right  to  bo  itM'iuially   tliflereiit   from    each   other. 
We    U*liovu  tliat  a  natioifs  honour  ib  a   nation's 
34tn'ngth ;  tliat  its  true  greatness  consists  in  the  vir- 
tue of  itH  citizens ;  and  that  the  decay  of  princi{Je 
and  the  fre<|uency  of  crime  are  the  sure  prelndes  of 
its   downfall.     Truths   like   those   are  attested    bv 
every  chapter  in  the  HTitten  history  of  our  race: 
and  what  do  they  prove,  except  that  God  is  a  moral 
governor  of  the  world ;  and  therefore,  that  in  the 
end  high  principle  and  sound  poUcy  will  be  found  in 
the  strictest  hanuony  with  each  other !     If  in  the 
pi-obationary  condition  of  the  world,  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  be  sometimes  involved  in  calamities 
they  seem  not  to  deserve,  we  liave  no  right  on  that 
account  to  argue  from  an  exception  to  a  rule,  or  to 
«lony  a  gt»neral  truth,  attested  at  once  by  the  voice 
of  history  and  the  repeat od  declarations  of  the  won! 
of  God. 

But  if  principle  and  |>olicy  be  thus  in  general 
accordance,  may  we  not  admit  expeiliency  as  the 
basis  of  ]H>litical  right  i  I  reply,  incontestably  not. 
All  the  objections  urgeil  against  the  utilitarian  prin- 
ciples of  moral  philosophy  apply  with  threefold  force 
in  questions  of  national  policy  :  and  for  tliis  reason 
among  many  others,  that  men,  acting  for  the  state 
with  a  divided  responsibility,  have  generally  a  less 
elevated  standard  of  right  than  when  acting  for  them- 
selves. \N'ere  utilitarian  philosophy  ever  practically 
recognized  among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
IxKlies  of  men,  already  base  and  sordid,  would  become 
more  b:ise  and  more  sordid,  under  the  shelter  of 
pretended  principle ;  ^md  national  faith  and  honour 
would  soon  be  banished  from  the  world  in  the  public 
contests  of  unblushing  selfishness. 

I  have  before  remarked  that,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
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torical  experience,  religion  is  essential  to  the  social 
happiness  of  man,  and  consequently  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  nation.  The  Christian  religion  is 
however  of  national  importance  not  merely  because 
it  is  expedient,  but  because  it  is  true ;  and  because 
its  truths  are  of  an  overwhelming  interest  to  evei^ 
individual  member  of  the  state.  It  is  not  my  pre- 
sent object  to  speak  either  of  the  proofs  or  the  doc- 
trines of  our  religion ;  but  I  may  point  out,  by  the  way, 
its  humanizing  influence  on  the  whole  complexion  of 
society.  The  life  and  happiness  of  a  fellow-being  is,  in 
a  Christianas  eye,  of  a  thousandfold  more  consequence 
than  in  the  cold  speculations  of  infidel  philosophy. 

If  there  be  a  superintending  Providence,  and  if 
his  will  be  manifested  by  general  laws  operating  both 
on  the  physical  and  m()ral  world,  then  must  a  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  be  a  violation  of  his  will,  and  be 
pregnant  with  inevitable  misery :  and  if  it  bo  for- 
bidden to  man  to  ''  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;'" 
for  like  reason  it  is  forbidden  to  a  nation  to  seek 
any  end,  however  great  and  important  it  may  seem, 
by  evil  means.  Prudence  is  however  a  virtue  in  pri- 
vate life;  and  a  wise  regard  to  utility  is  indisputably 
the  duty  of  a  state.  Truths  like  these  are  denied 
by  no  one:  all  wo  contend  for  is — that  the  maxims 
of  utility  must  ever  be  held  subordinate  to  the  rules 
of  morality  and  the  precepts  of  religion.  And  to 
what  does  this  conclusion  lead  us  ?  Only  to  refer  all 
right  to  the  supreme  authority — to  look  to  the  will 
of  our  lawgiver  as  our  ultunate  rule — ^and  to  believe 
that  nothing  can,  in  the  end,  be  expedient  for  man, 
except  it  be  subordinate  to  those  laws  the  author  of 
nature  has  thought  fit  to  impress  on  his  moral  and 
physical  creation. 

If  in   moral  reasoning  it  be  mere  mockery  to 
s.  D.  F 
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ud4'  the  Inniniago  of  domonfftration,  and  to  build  up 
svflti'nix  1»y  trains  of  a  priori  reasoning  upon  a  single 
principle ;  it  is  assureilly  not  le«8  absurd  to  affect 
the  forms  of  inductive  proof  in  political  speculation. 
Every  political,  as  well  as  every  moral  principle,  prac- 
tical! v  involves  the  determination  of  the  will,  and 
thereby  becomes  at  once  separate<l  from  that  class  of 
invest  i^t ions  in  which  we  consider  the  immutablo 
relations  of  physical  phenomena.  That  the  will  is  in- 
fluenceil  by  motives,  no  one  pretends  to  deny — on  that 
subject  enough  has  been  said  before :  but  to  compare 
that  influence  to  a  physical  cause,  followed  by  an  un- 
varied physical  effect,  is  only  to  confound  things  essen- 
tially different,  and  must  ever  end  in  metaphysical 
para<lox  or  practical  folly. 

Again,  discussions  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment arc  not  merely  removetl  from  the  province  of 
demonstration,  but  are  encumbereil  with  difficulties, 
peculiarly  tli(»ir  own,  arising  out  of  the  blindness  of 
party  spirit  or  the  violence  of  bad  passion.  We  may 
argue  on  the  powerful  influence  of  the  social  affec- 
tions— wc  may  assume,  as  a  general  truth,  that  man 
is  sufficiently  watchful  of  his  worldly  interests — we 
may  dtKluce  conclusions  from  our  principles,  not  as 
mere  abstractions  (in  which  case  thev  would  be  little 
worth),  but  as  results  founded  in  long  experience  and 
fortified  by  numerical  details :  yet  with  all  this,  which 
may  bo  called  an  extreme  case  of  moral  certainty, 
do  wc  find  men  ready  to  accept  our  conclusions? 
Do  wo  not  find,  on  the  contrar}',  that  their  eyes  are 
shut  to  oveiT  gleam  of  light  not  reflected  from  their 
own  preconceived  opinions — that  the  small  voice  of 
truth  cannot  be  heard  amidst  the  brawlings  of  fac- 
tion— and  that  reason  is  compelled  to  hide  her  head 
among  the  contentions  of  vulgar  passion ! 
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Nor  have  wo  yet  done  with  difficulties  in  the 
apph'cation  of  abstract  political  principles.  Men  are 
commonly  ruled  by  habit  and  affection.  The  love  of 
our  friends  and  of  our  native  land — the  love  of  the 
institutions  under  which  we  have  been  trained,  and 
which,  in  common  cases,  give  to  the  mind  its  whole 
stamp  and  character — a  feeling  of  participation  in 
our  country^s  glory — a  veneration  for  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  are  blended  with  historical  recollections: — 
sentiments  such  as  these  are  honourable  and  natural 
to  man ;  and  without  them,  no  one,  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  state,  could  be  a  good  citizen ;  nor, 
as  an  individual,  could  he  possess  either  social  hap- 
piness or  moral  elevation.  Without  these  feelings, 
laws  would  be  no  more  binding  than  a  rope  of  sand, 
and  the  complex  and  artificial  fabric  of  society  would 
lose  its  best  principles  of  cohesion,  and  soon  crumble 
into  its  first  elements. 

It  is  not  true  that  national  habits  and  sentiments 
are  merely  the  fruit  of  reason,  or  that  they  become 
confirmed  only  through  an  experience  of  utility.  Wo 
might,  perhaps,  assert  that  they  are  most  inveterate 
when  they  are  least  reducible  to  any  rules  of  abstract 
reason.  Is  it  not  true,  that  in  the  Eastern  world 
many  centuries  and  dynasties  have  passed  away, 
while  social  institutions,  and  habits  of  thought,  to 
European  eyes  the  most  strange  and  fantasticaJ,  have 
continued  to  flourish  in  full  ascendency,  as  if  exempt 
from  that  power  of  time  which  changes  all  things 
else!  In  the  great  Christian  families  of  Europe, 
similar  institutions,  and  a  common  religion,  have  put 
men  more  nearly  on  the  same  level,  and  hindered  the 
growth  of  strongly  contrasted  national  sentiments. 
Still,  whatever  be  his  external  condition,  there  will 
remain  the  same  original  principles  in  the  inner  man ; 
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aii<l  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  evidence  of  tinier 
(Kixt,  but  from  the  ox|H'rience  of  our  own  days,  that 
i*ivil  institutions  are  not  commutable — that  a  form 
of  govomnient,  securing  peace  and  happiness  in  one 
country,  may  be  followed  by  anarchy  and  misery  in 
another — and  that  i«u<lden  changes  in  any  part  of 
the  social  system,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  ad- 
vantage, are  always  accompanied  by  enormous  evils. 
The  axe  of  the  despot,  or  the  sword  of  the  conqueror, 
may  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  lopping  oif  all  na- 
tional sentiments  and  cutting  men  down  to  a  common 
typo  and  pattern.  But  such  a  change  implies  the 
destruction  of  every  germ  of  freedom  and  national 
honour :  it  can  only  be  introduced  under  the  dread- 
ful symbols  of  servitude,  and  is  tiio  suro  prelude  of 
misery  and  moral  degradation. 

To  what  then  arc  we  led  bv  con8i<leration8  such 
OS  these ^  To  the  belief,  that  all  systems  of  political 
philosophy  based  on  the  doctrines  of  utility,  ami 
deduced  by  a  priori  reasoning  from  assumed  simple 
principles  (without  comprehending  all  the  great  ele- 
ments of  man's  moral  nature,  and  without,  perhaps, 
even  reganling  his  social  condition),  are  either  nn\s- 
chievous  or  impracticable.  Universal  systems,  like 
universal  nostrums,  savour  more  of  political  quackery 
than  {>olitical  philosophy.  They  are  nearly  akin  to 
that  system  of  morals  which  resolves  virtue  into  general 
benevolence,  while  it  sets  at  nought  the  domestic 
and  social  affections :  and  should  they  hereafter  bo 
found  applicable  to  the  government  of  any  portion 
of  niankind,  it  can  only  be  where  men  have  parted 
with  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  have  hitherto 
supplieil  the  firmest  cement  of  social  happiness  and 
national  strength. 

In  mechanical  philosophy  we  may  make   what 
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hypothofles  we  ploaso;  we  may  theoretically  construct 
an  arch,  without  considering  the  friction  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  obtain  results,  which  (however 
unlike  any  thing  found  in  a  natural  condition  of 
equilibrium)  are  mathematically  true,  and  are  not 
without  their  speculative  use.  But  political  philoso- 
phy, in  this  abstract  form,  has  no  certainty  and  no 
value  of  this  kind.  Its  objects  are  essentially  prac- 
tical ;  and  it  must  be  applicable  to  some  real  condi- 
tion of  society,  or  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  And 
most  strange  and  mischievous  is  that  philosophy, 
which,  in  considering  the  stability  of  a  state,  over- 
looks that  moral  friction  whereby  its  social  elements 
are  kept  in  their  true  position. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  preceding  ob- 
servations are  mere  truisms  denied  by  no  one.  But, 
practically,  they  have  too  often  been  contradicted  or 
overlooked ;  and  more,  I  believe,  in  modem  than  in 
ancient  times. 

A  wide  examination  of  such  facts  as  throw  light 
on  the  statistical  history  of  mankind,  and  a  laborious 
observation  of  the  causes  regulating  the  accumula- 
tion and  distribution  of  national  wealth,  are  among 
the  circumstances  by  which  modern  political  philoso- 
phy has  been  most  distinguished  :  and  as  we  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  truth  will  always,  in  the  end, 
minister  to  the  lionour  and  happiness  of  man,  we  must, 
as  honest  lovers  of  our  neighbour,  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
gress of  economical  science.  The  economist  is  mainly 
employed  in  observing  and  classifying  phenomena, 
from  which  he  deduces  consequences  that  are  to  him 
in  the  place  of  moral  laws.  The  legislator,  on  the 
contrary,  assumes  the  principles  he  carries  into  action, 
applies  them  to  a  given  condition  of  society  (perhaps 
never  contemplateil  by  the  economist),  and  antici- 
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|>atc8  the  results  of  moral  causes  working  on  new 
social  combinations.  Under  this  view  the  position 
of  the  two  philosophers  is  seen  in  the  strongest  con- 
trast. The  one,  like  the  early  observers  of  the 
heavens,  marks  the  phenomena  out  of  which  he 
i^ndoavours  to  trace  the  relative  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  great  bodies  of  the  social  system.  The 
other,  more  like  the  physical  astronomer,  not  merely 
takes  for  granted  all  the  great  movements  of  the 
political  fabric;  but  combining  with  this  a  knowledge 
of  the  perturbations  proceeding  from  the  mntual  ac- 
tions of  its  parts,  dares  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to 
speculate  on  events,  that  time  may  hereafter  bring 
to  light  within  the  world  he  contemplates.  The 
labours  of  the  one  belong  eliiefly  to  the  elements  of 
political  philosophy,  the  labours  of  the  other  belong 
to  its  coni«ummation. 

The  great  objects,  with  a  wise  le^slator,  are  the 
si'curity  of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects. Hut  national  wealth  (in  however  extended  a 
s<Mise  the  term  may  have  been  used)  is,  after  alK  but 
one  of  th('  means  of  securing  those  groat  ends.  And 
among  the  greatest  blunders  the  economist  has  eom- 
niittod,  hii*  been  a  hasty  spirit  of  generalization  (and 
what  infant  science  has  not  suffered  by  that  spirit  f),  an 
affi^ctation  of  deductive  reasoning,  and  a  rash  attempt 
to  usurp,  before  his  time,  the  chair  of  the  lawgiver. 
Political  economy  h:is,  however,  now  a  permanent 
place  among  the  applied  moral  sciences,  and  has 
obtained  an  honorable  seat  in  most  of  the  academic 
establishments  of  the  civilized  world.  Surely  then 
wo  may  dare  to  hope  (without  being  accused  of  rash- 
ness in  counting  on  the  coming  fortunes  of  mankind), 
thai  it  niav*  in  the  en<l,  assist  in  enjiblins:  men  to 
see  ni(»re  deeply  into  the  soun*es  c»f  social  happim^ss 
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or  national  greatness — that  it  may  allay  the  bitter- 
ness of  national  animosity;  teaching  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  individuals,  how  much  they  gain  from  mutual 
support  and  mutual  good-will — and,  more  than  aU, 
that  it  may  (when  combined  with  Christian  know- 
ledge) help  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  such  evils  as 
belong  to  our  fallen  nature,  and  are  among  the  un- 
avoidable conditions  of  our  probation. 

No  one  denies  that  the  moral  and  political  cha- 
.racters  of  men  are  in  a  great  measure  formed  by  the 
institutions  under  which  they  live ;  and  were  it  asked, 
whence  these  institutions  derive  their  permanency 
and  power ;  we  might  reply  in  general  terms — only 
from  being  well  fitted  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
state.  But  if  we  take  a  historical  view  of  this  great 
c|uestion,  we  shall  see  more  deeply  into  the  origin  of 
national  sentiments.  We  shall  generally  find  that 
national  character  has  not  been  formed  merely  by 
national  institutions ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
institutions  themselves  (so  far  as  they  are  peculiar 
and  permanent)  have  for  the  most  part  taken  their 
original  form  and  impress  from  the  moral  condition 
of  the  state — that  they  have  grown  with  its  growth — 
that  they  have  (like  the  external  covering  of  the 
bodily  frame)  been  secreted  from  its  life-blood — and 
that  they  are  the  representatives  of  opinions  and 
feelings  called  into  being  from  time  to  time,  and  too 
often  during  successive  ages  of  conflict  and  struggle. 
Happy  is  that  country  which  is  rising  in  the  moral 
scale  of  nations,  and  where  the  constitution  contains 
within  itself  a  provision  for  the  perpetual  adaptation 
of  its  institutions  to  the  healthy  movement  of  the 
state  !  Laws,  like  those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
which  alter  not,  must  soon  be  followed  by  premature 
decay,  by  secret  crimes,  or  bloody  revolutions — the 
f«ure  attendants  of  unbending  despotism. 
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L;ii»ily,   bcfforo   I   c|iiit   tho  subject  of  political 
|>liilo6f)|)hy,  let  mo  endeavour  to  imprcfls  upon  you 
the  gn*at  truth,  that  no  human  system  can  bring 
tlio  rebellious   faculties  of  man  under   the  law   of 
obe<licncc ;  and  that  no  external  change  of  govern- 
ment whatsoever  can  make  him  even  approach  to- 
ward a  state  of  moral  perfection — an  idle  dream  of 
false  philosophy,  contradicted  by  all  the  records  of 
mankind,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  word  of  God. 
In  the  latter  part  of  last  century  there  existed  a 
largo  body  of  men  calling  themselves  philoeophera, 
tlio  best  of  whom  (as  they  were  seen  in  a  neighbour- 
ing kingdom)  might  be  described  under  the  name  of 
Moral  fanatics :  for  with  all  the  evils  they  helped  to 
bring  u|m)u   the  world,  they  still  dreamt    of  doing 
gootl.      hi  tho  internal  government  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Kurope  thoy  sjiw  enormous  evils ;  sufficiently  ac- 
counting, un  their  theory,  for  all  the  wickedness  and 
misery  they  saw  around  them.     Hence,  they  sought 
not  merely  to  improve,  but  to  re-model  the  whole 
social  fabric  of  the  world  ;  and  thoy  looked  fon^*ard 
to  a  time  of  moral  perfectibility,  when  the  image  of 
pliil.'inthropy  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  and  all  the  people^  the  nations^  and  the  Ian- 
pftaoi'Sy  were  tofalldotm  ami  tCDrship  it.      Unhappily 
for  tliemselves  and  for  their  country,  the  leaders  of 
this  school  of  fanaticism  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, sunk  in  intidelity.     Had  they  accepted,  even  in 
tlie  iunn blest  degi*ee,  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  of 
Ciirist,  they  never  could  have  made  such  portentous 
errors  in  estimating  the   moral  character  of  man. 
NN'ith  all  the  sanctions  of  religion,  tho  teiTors  of  the 
law,  and  the  nunicrous  links  thrown  round  him  by 
tlu^  domestic  and  social  affections,  how  hanl  is  it  to 
keep  him  in  th<*  right  way  !     And  if  we  free  him 
from  these  complicated  bonds,  there  is  nothing  left 
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for  him  but  tho  base  servitude  of  brutal  and  selfish 
passion. 

Errors  like  those  just  pointed  out  are  not  per- 
haps likely  ever  to  rise  again  into  political  import- 
ance, although  they  may  long  continue  more  or  less 
to  taint  the  speculations  of  one  school  of  moral  and 
political  writers. 

Having  now  glanced  over  the  course  of  your 
academic  studies,  let  me  endeavour  shortly  to  give 
this  discourse  a  more  personal  application.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  that  your  high  privileges  imply  cor- 
responding duties — I  need  not  call  upon  you  by  tho 
love  of  honour  and  tho  fear  of  shame — by  the  duties 
you  owe  to  yourselves,  to  your  country,  and  your 
Goil,  to  buckle  on  your  armour  while  yet  you  may, 
and  to  be  prepared  at  every  point,  before  you  go  into 
the  world,  and  enter  on  those  fields  of  conflict  unto 
which  hereafter  you  may  be  called.  Topics  like  those 
are  felt  by  every  soul  not  sunk  in  sloth  and  sensual 
sin ;  and  by  generous  natures,  like  those  I  am  now 
a<ldrc8S]ng,  perhaps  the  only  fear  is,  that  they  should 
bo  felt  too  much. 

But  there  still  remains  untouched  another  sub- 
ji'ct,  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  foundation,  is  the  end 
of  all  our  studies.  To  enter  on  the  subject  of  sacred 
learning  at  any  length  is  foreign  to  my  purpose ;  and 
I  liave  a  right  to  take  for  granted  that  I  am  speak- 
ing to  Christian  men  instructed  in  the  record  of 
their  religion — believing  in  its  authority — and  ac- 
knowledging its  sanctions.  Are  then  our  lives  and 
affections  in  acconlance  with  the  religion  we  profess 
and  tho  high  privileges  we  enjoy?  Let  every  one 
put  this  <{ue8tion  to  himself — lot  him  look  into  his 
innennofit  soul  by  the?  light  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
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Ills  own  conscience  will  find  the  proper  answer  for 
bini.  Though  I  speai  with  the  toRgues  of  men  amd  ^ 
angeh,  and  have  not  charity^  I  am  become  ae  eoumUmg 
bra^fs  or  a  tinkling  cyinbaL  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophectfy  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge;  and  though  I  hate  all  faiths  so  that  I 
could  remote  mountains^  and  hace  not  charity^  I  am 
nothing ., .Clkarity  suffereth  long  ami  is  kind ;  charity 
iHtieth  not ;  charity  taunfeth  not  itself  is  not  pujid 
!//>,  doth  not  behaee  itself  unseemly^  seeketh  not  her 
own^  is  not  easily  protoked,  thinketh  no  etil;  rejoic- 
ith  not  in  iniquity^  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth 
all  things,  belieteth  all  things^  hopeth  all  things,  endut- 
»th  all  things*.  If  our  conscience  reply  that  such  is 
our  temper,  it  is  well  with  us.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  lurking  within  us  a  spirit  of  pride,  of 
bitterness,  of  intolerance,  of  harsh  judgment,  of 
party-spirit,  and  of  other  feelings  the  very  opposite 
to  those  described  in  this  most  touching  passage  of 
St.  Paul ;  then,  whatever  be  our  condition  and  our 
attainments  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  we  are  out- 
casts from  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  have  no  inherit- 
ance in  his  kingdom. 

Lcaniiiig,  almost  beyond  that  of  man — a  happy 
])ower  in  tracing  out  the  proofs  of  natural  religion — 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God — a  grasp 
of  the  sharpest  weapons  of  polemical  theology,  may 
coexist  in  a  mind  manifesting  hardly  one  single  Chris- 
tian grace :  nay,  hardly  perfonning  the  most  vulgar 
acts  of  moral  obligation,  enjoined,  between  man  and 
man,  by  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  without  which 
the  verj'  frame- work  of  society  could  not  be  held  toge- 
ther. 1  will  not  however  dwell  on  any  extreme  case 
like  this.  Init  appeal  once  more  to  your  own  experi- 

*   I   <'or.  xiii. 
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once.  We  have  capacities  for  the  perception  of  moral 
truth;  we  know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong;  we  naturally  approve  the  one  and  contemn 
the  other ;  and  our  natural  perceptions  are  cleared 
and  elevated  by  the  light  of  Christian  truth:  our 
duty  is  plainly  pointed  out,  and  enforced  by  the 
most  awful  sanctions.  Nay,  more  than  this ;  while 
removed  from  the  influence  of  temptation,  we  wish 
to  obey  the  word ;  we  wish  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
the  great  and  the  good :  and  yet  we  are  infirm  of 
purpose,  and  cannot  do  what  our  heart  approves  and 
our  conscience  dictates. 

The  sensualist  surrenders  his  liberty  to  base 
appetite;  binding  day  by  day  fresh  fetters  about 
his  limbs,  till  they  have  no  power  of  movement. 
His  course  of  life  is  often  followed  by  judicial  blind- 
ness :  his  mind  loses  its  upright  attitude,  and  becomes 
tortuous,  because  it  finds  no  rest ;  and  he  casts  about 
his  soul  the  mist  of  scepticism  to  keep  off  that  light 
of  truth  his  eyes  cannot  endure.  A  religion  with- 
out power  over  the  heart  is  deprived  of  its  best  evi- 
dence ;  and  hence  he  learns  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a 
system  of  which  he  feels  not  the  benefit,  and  to  turn 
away  from  that  doctrine  by  which  his  own  life  is 
condemned.  A  character  like  this  is  of  no  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life. 

But  I  will  suppose  you  sincere  believers  in  the 
word  of  God,  and  not  weighed  down  by  the  habitual 
burden  of  any  flagrant  sin.  Still,  if  you  look  into 
yourselves,  you  will  find  that  you  not  only  come  im- 
measurably short  of  the  standard  set  up  by  the  Word 
of  God,  but  far  short  of  that  you  could  yourselves 
set  up  by  the  natural  light  of  conscience.  Thoughts 
like  these  must  pass  through  the  minds  of  every 
reflecting  Christian :  and,  at  times,  while  toiling  in 
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his  earthly  vcKVition,  or  oven  when  striving  aflor  what 
ho  thinks  his  duty,  he  will  be  weired  down  with  a 
fooling  of  solf-abasoniont,  and  bo  ready  to  cry  out 
with  8t  Paul,  Oh  ureicked  man  that  I  am^  who  siall 
df'lirer  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f  Religion  gives 
an  answer  to  this  question.  Wb  have  the  power  of 
disconiing  good  and  evil ;  this  coexists  with  our 
natural  condition ;  but  the  power  of  acting  steadily 
and  undoviatingly  on  the  dictates  of  conscience,  is 
not  given  us  by  nature :  and  here  religion  steps  in 
and  iM)ints  out  the  only  remedy  for  this  discordance 
and  confusion  in  the  moral  world. 

If  wo  bo  not  the  basest  hypocrites  in  our  religion 
— if  wo  do  not  utter  within  this  sanctuary  a  mere 
idle  form  of  wonls.  opposed  both  to  the  conviction  of 
our  reason  and  the  ap])roval  of  our  conscience — then 
must  we  believe  that  there  is  a  superintending  Pro- 
videnee  who  governs  the  world.  To  this  doctrine 
wo  can  make  an  approach,  even  by  the  feeble  light 
of  natunil  religion.  We  must  further  believe,  that 
for  the  moral  ruin  and  confusion  we  see  around  us 
(io«l  has  provided  a  special  remedy,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son ;  who  now  sits  exalted  at  his  right  hand, 
jis  our  mediator  and  spiritual  head.  And,  lastly, 
we  nuist  believe,  that  by  comnmnion  with  this  our 
head  (sustained  by  all  the  ordinances  of  religion — 
by  j)ublic  and  by  secret  prayer),  we  obtain  at  once 
the  benefit  of  this  sacrifice,  and  the  covenanted  pro- 
mise of  a  new  principle  of  life,  and  a  now  power  of 
moral  obedience.  It  is  by  winding  itself  into  our 
affections — by  reanimating  the  principle  of  love — 
that  religion  li:i6  this  power.  In  expolHng  from  the 
heart  its  corrupt  affections,  it  leaves  it  not  an  open 
l)roy  to  still  baser  appetites,  but  fills  it  with  its  first 
and  noblest  occupants :   and  thus  restores  the  moral 
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man  to  his  Maker''s  image  aiid  his  Maker's  favour. 
It  is  thus  that  the  religion  of  Christ  does  not  oppose, 
but  lends  support,  to  all  those  high  faculties  that 
give  its  only  true  elevation  to  the  character  of  man  : 
in  proof  of  which  (were  there  any  doubt  of  what  I 
am  stating),  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  over  Chris- 
tendom, and  contrast  its  glories  with  the  intellectual 
darkness  of  every  land  whereon  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel hath  not  yet  shone. 

Finally,  to  bring  this  home  to  ourselves  :  we  are 
no  true  children  of  our  Lord  and  Master — we  are  no 
part  of  his  flock — ^if  wo  honour  him  not  by  the  out- 
ward forms  of  allegiance  he  has  himself  enjoined ;  if 
we  seek  him  not  by  the  way  he  has  himself  appointed 
— by  acts  of  public  devotion — by  the  earnest  peti- 
tions of  private  prayer,  lifted  up  to  him,  not  only  as 
the  giver  of  all  good,  but  as  the  giver  of  that  power 
by  which  alone  we  can  root  out  our  corrupt  aflbc- 
tions,  and  bring  into  full  life  the  bettor  principles  of 
our  nature.  Let,  then,  prayer  be  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  our  studies ;  and  so  they  will  be  conse- 
crated to  God.  In  this  way,  by  his  blessing,  may 
wo  persevere  unto  the  end ;  treading  in  the  steps 
before  trodden  by  the  great  and  good  men,  whose 
names  are  the  precious  inheritance  of  this  house. 

Feelings  of  Christian  devotion,  unlike  ordinary 
movements  of  the  soul,  lose  not  their  strength  by  re- 
petition :  and  habits  of  devotion,  like  all  other  habits, 
gain  strength  by  frequent  exercise.  But  if  the  habit 
of  secret  prayer  be  suspended,  though  for  a  short 
time,  I  ask  your  conscience,  whether,  during  that 
inten-al,  your  moral  fences  have  not  been  broken 
down ;  and  whether  the  spoiler  hath  not  entered  in, 
and  committc<l  havoc  among  some  of  the  best  facul- 
ties of  your  inner  nature  ? 
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Let,  tlion,  this  ceremonial  at  which  we  meet,  be 
an  occasion  of  communion  with  the  Kving  QoA — let 
us  pray  for  his  protection  over  ouivelves  and  our 
household ;  so  that  we  may  all  be  enabled  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  truth,  and  in  imitation  of  the  great  pat- 
terns of  Christian  life  he  has  vouchsafed  to  give  us. 
So  shall  we  do  our  duty  to  Ood  and  man — so  shall 
we  be  bound  together  by  holy  bonds  no  worldly 
power  can  break  asunder — and  so  may  we  hope  that 
Ood,  as  he  has  done  abundantly  in  times  past,  will 
continue,  in  times  to  come,  to  vouchsafe  to  this 
Christian  family  the  proofs  of  his  protecting  love. 
Exceiyt  the  Lord  build  the  hause^  they  labour  in  vain 
that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep  the  dty^  the  watch- 
man fraheth  but  in  tain. 
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Note  (A),  p.  15. 

The  paragraph  here  referred  to  requires  no  exj)lanatioTi 
to  any  one  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  physical 
astronomy.  Tlie  following  note  is  therefore  addressed 
exclusively  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  severe 
parts  of  exact  science. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  importance  of 
Newton's  discoveries,  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  the  Copemican  system  had  been  promul- 
gated ;  and  that  Kepler,  after  incredible  labour,  had  esta- 
blished the  following  general  propositions  on  the  evidence 
of  direct  observations. 

1 .  That  if  each  planetary  orbit  be  considered  as  an  area 
traced  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Sun  to  the  revolving 
body ;  this  line  traces  out  equal  successive  areas  in  equal 
successive  times. 

2.  That  the  planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  having 
the  sun  in  a  common  focus. 

3.  Tliat  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  the 
several  planets  and  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun,  are  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  each  other. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that,  before  the  discoveries  of 
Newton,  there  was  current  in  the  philosophic  world  a 
vague  and  general  notion  of  some  material  action  of  the 
planets  on  each  other.  No  one,  for  example,  doubted  that  the 
tides  were  some  how  or  other  influenced  by  the  moon : 
and,  perhaps  no  one  who  had  adopted  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, and  speculated  on  the  nature  of  mechanical  motion, 
could  doubt  that  the  planets  were  affected  by  some  action 
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or  power  emanating  from  the  sun.  Before  Uie  time  of 
Newton,  no  one  hati,  however,  ventured  to  promulgate  any 
definite  or  numerical  law  of  gravitation  ;  still  less  had  any 
one,  on  the  assumption  of  a  definite  law,  demonstrated  a 
single  fundamental  pro|H)sition  in  astronomy.  What  had 
heen  done  hy  preceding  philosophers,  takes  no  more  from 
the  glory  of  Newton,  than  the  predictions  of  Seneca  take 
away  from  the  honour  of  Colunihus. 

If  any  one  anticipated  Newton,  in  the  application  of 
the  law  of  gntvitation  to  the  vystem  of  the  Universe,  it  was 
Kej)ler,  and  not  Hook,  as  Ihis  hcen  sometimes  erroneously 
as^»erted.  Hook  did  not  demonstrate  a  single  fundamental 
proposition  in  astronomy ;  and  Newton,  1  helicve,  preceded 
him  in  the  very  s|)eculations  on  which  his  claims  have  been 
sometimes  set  up.  For  wc  must  remember  that  Newton, 
when  a  very  young  man,  had  just  notions  of  the  nature  of 
a  central  force :  and  that  ho  endeavoured  to  prove,  bv  cal- 
culation, that  the  moon  was  held  in  its  orbit  bv  the  sole 
force  of  the  earth's  attraction ;  and  failed,  only  because  the 
disUince  of  the  moon  had  been  falsely  estimated  by  prac- 
tical astronomers.  Leaving,  however,  mere  historical  dis- 
cussion, let  us  consider  one  or  two  of  the  early  steps  of 
his  ]»hilosophic  progress. 

He  first  appeared  as  the  improver  of  the  elements  of 
mechanical  ]»hilosophy,  giving  the  laws  of  motion  a  gene- 
rality they  had  not  l>efore,  and  extending  their  application 
to  the  investigation  of  motions  arising  from  the  combined 
action  of  many  forces.  Starting,  then,  with  the  laws  of 
motion  (which,  in  the  first  instance,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
enunciation  of  certain  material  phenomena  ascertahied  bv 
direct  experiment),  his  next  grand  generalization  led  him 
to  extend  these  laws  to  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  svstem : 
and,  combining  this  assumption  with  the  first  proposition 
of  Kepler  (above  quoted),  he  at  once  demonstrated  that 
the  planetary  bodies  «irc  retained  in  their  orbits  by  a 
force  tending  to  the  center  of  the  sun.     Combining  this 
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demonstrated  truth  with  the  second  proposition  of  Kepler 
(above  quoted),  he  then  went  on  to  prove,  by  a  new  and 
most  refined  geometry,  that  tlie  force  emanating  from  the 
sun  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
its  center ;  or,  in  other  words,  must  diminish  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 
Having  once  established  this  great  truth,  he  then  proved 
that  the  third  proposition  of  Kepler  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  demonstrated  law  of  central  force.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  perfect  than  this  induction ;  which, 
starting  with  laws  ascertained  by  observation,  ascended 
by  successive  demonstrations,  and  proved  that  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  the  solar  system  were  necessary 
truths  involved  in  the  operation  of  one  single  mechanical 
law. 

By  a  similar  train  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  Newton 
proved  that  the  planets  act  on  the  several  satellites  revolving 
round  them  according  to  the  same  law  by  which  the  sun 
acts  on  them  ;  and  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit 
by  the  same  power  which,  on  the  earth's  surface,  brings  a 
heavy  body  to  the  ground.  Generalizing  the  truths  at 
which  he  had  so  far  arrived  by  demonstrative  reasoning, 
and  asserting  of  gravitation  only  what  was  known  of  its 
nature  by  direct  experiment  at  the  earth's  surface,  he  proved 
tliat  the  center  of  each  planet  may  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct center  of  a  force,  not  primarily  impressed  upon  the 
center,  but  derived  as  a  secondary  phenomenon  from  the 
combined  action  of  every  particle  composing  the  planetary 
mass ;  and  he  also  demonstrated  (with  a  skill  almost  super- 
natural, considering  the  feeble  instruments  at  that  time 
placed  within  his  hands,)  tliat  the  irregularities  of  the 
moon's  motions  are  necessary  consequences  of  this  univer- 
sal law  of  material  action. 

Again,  knowing  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  planets 
are  not  perfect  spheres,  he  proved  that  their  forms  are 
necessary  effects  of  his  own  theory :  and  combining  these 
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ri»nclusiuni  with  tlu*  law  nf  universal  graviUtion«  he  proveil, 
hy  most  Hul»tlo  calculations,  that  certain  irregularities  in 
the  annual  motion  nf  the  earth  (prixlucing  the  phenomena 
f>f  e4|uini>ctial  ]ireco'«<ion)  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  >uirs  action  on  the  mas!»  of  a  spheroidal  body. 

In  tracing'  out  x\u*  c«Mi>e<]uences  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  ('Xplainini;  the  minute  secular  ineipialities  of  the 
heavenlv  hoilies,  much,  no  doubt,  was  left  bv  bim  unfinish- 
ed.  Hut  he  bad  liirbtcd  the  wav  for  thost*  who  were  to 
follow,  hail  triven  them  the  kev  wherebv  the  mvbteries  of 
the  kin«;doms  of  nature  were  to  l>e  unlocked,  and  liad  laid 
the  foundations  of  every  part  of  that  su|N»rstructure  which 
has  lK*en  sinci!  reared  only  by  the  united  lalK)urs  of  the  plii- 
li»sophic  world. 

The  rcfiuetl  ^'eometry  of  Newton,  however  beautiful  as 
a  minle  of  e\liiliitin;r  known  truths,  is  now  thrown  aside  as 
an  implement  (if  tliscovorv.  **  It  was  like  the  bi)w  of  Ulvs- 
ses,  which  none  but  its  master  could  bend ;"  and  the  diffi- 
cult questions  of  physics  arc  now  assailed  by  wea|H>ns  ol 
f^R'ater  |H)wer*.  We  must  not  however  forget  tliat  he 
was  a  ^reat  inventor  in  pure  mathematics :  and  though  he 
had  neither  made  a  single  optical  ex|>eriment,  nor  taken  a 
step  in  ex]K)unding  the  laws  of  the  material  worhl,  he 
wouhl  still  have  had  an  exalted  ])Iace  in  the  philosophic 
history  of  man. 

Of  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  in  the  fonn  it 
has  at  len<rth  as!%mned,  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav,  that  it 
can  be  chanued  by  no  band  but  that  which  first  impressed 
on  matter  the  laws  whereby  it  continues  to  be  govemeil. 
Should  man  be  ever  permitted  to  ascend  to  some  higher 
universal  law,  bindin;r  together  the  ])henomena  of  light, 
heat,  nia^nietism,  and  all  the  other  subtle  agents  of  our 
systiMii,  >tili  no  part  of  the  foundations  of  physical  astro- 
nomy wi»uld   be  shaken;    and  the  utmost  change  to   l)e 

•  DiACimriff  nu   the   Stwhi  »/  Xnhinif   /'hihsophy,  hy  Sir  Joiiii 
IKrsclul,  p.  27.'*. 
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intrwluccd  into  it  wouM  be  a  trifling  modification  of  tlie 
formal  language  of  some  of  its  propositions. 

In  the  following  words  (taken  from  the  preface  of  the* 
first  edition  of  the  Principia)  Newton  has  recorded  witit 
great  simplicity  his  own  method  of  arriving  at  pliilosophic 
truth.  Omnia  phiioaopkitB  difficxtltaa  in  eo  versari  vidvtar^ 
lit  a  phwnomenis  motuum  investigtniuif  vires  natunv, 
tleinde  ah  his  viribus  dtmonstrtmus  phasnomena  rtliqua. 
Ex  phcenomenis  igiiur  cvelestibus^  per  propositiones  mathe- 
matict  demonstratas  derivantur  vires  Gravitatis^  qitibiis 
corpora  ad  sotem  et  planeias  singulos  tenditnt :  dt'inde,  ear 
his  riribusy  per  proposiiiont's  etiani  matht'maticas,  dedu- 
cvntur  molus  plttnetantm,  comttantm,  iunof,  el  maris. 

Near  the  end  of  his  hook  of  Opticks,  he  writes  in  tlni 
same  philoso]>liic  spirit-—'^  As  in  mathematics,  so  in  natural 
philosophy,  the  investigation  of  difficult    things   by   the 
method  of  analysis  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of 
composition.    This  analysis  consists  in  making  ex])eriments 
aihl  observations,  and  in  drawing  general  conclusions  from 
them  by  induction,  and  admitting  of  no  objections  against 
the  conclusions,  but  such  as  are  taken  from  ex])eriments,  or 
uther  certain  truths.     For  hypotheses  are  not  to  be  regard- 
ed in  experimental  philosophy.     And  although  the  arguing 
from   ex])eriment8  and  observations   by   induction  l>c  no 
demonstration  of  general  conclusions,  yet  it  is  the  best  way 
of  arguing  which  the  nature  of  things  admits  of,  and  may 
be  looked  u|>on  as  so  much  the  stronger,  by  how  nuich  the 
in<luction  is  more   general.     And  if  no   exception  occur 
from  phenomena,  the  conclusion  may  be  pronounced  gene- 
rally.    But  if  at  any  time  afterwards  any  exception  shall 
occur  from  experiments,  it   may  then   begin   to  bo   pro- 
nounced with  such  exceptions  as  occur.     By  this  way  ol 
analysis  we  may  proceed  from  compounds  to  ingredients, 
and  from  motions  to  the  forces  ])nHlucing  them  ;  and  in 
general,  from  eflccts  to  their  causes,  and  from  particular 
causes  to  more  general  ones,  till  the  argum(;nt  end  in  the 
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iiHMt  general.  Tliis  U  tlie  metliod  uf  ahaiy$U,  And  tbe 
KynikesiM  conaisu  in  assuming  tlie  causes  discovered,  and 
ostablihlic^l  as  principles,  and  by  them  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena proceciling  from  them  and  proving  the  explana- 
tions." 

Tlic  former  of  these  methods,  when  applied  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  pile's ical  phenomena,  has  long  been  known  by 
the  tenn  induction :  the  hitter,  in  one  of  the  writings  of 
Sir  John  Ilermrhel,  is  called  the  method  of  deduction. 
This  wonl  had  n«%irly  been  forgotten,  but  was  wanted,  and 
is  again  becoming  current  in  the  langua«;e  of  philosophy* 

In  the  methoil  of  analysis  and  induction  Newton  stands 
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without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  man  ;  wliether  we  regaid 
the  boldness  and  c(*rtainty  of  his  generalizations,  or  the 
inventive  skill  by  which  he  linked  together  truths  before  his 
time  sterile  and  unconnocteil.  In  the  iK)wer  of  deductive 
reasoning  he  may  perhaps  have  had  some  equals ;  but  it 
must  ever  be  difficult  to  form  any  just  comparison  of  the 
intellectual  ])oworH  of  men  labouring  during  distinct  periods 
in  the  advance  of  science. 

Deductive  reasoning  is  the  consummation  of  exact 
science,  anil  its  imj)ortance  is  shewn  in  two  ways — First, 
in  deducing  from  first  principles  physical  trutlis  already 
known  by  observation ;  in  which  view  it  not  only  offers 
the  highest  possible  confirmation  of  the  principle  from 
which  we  start,  but  it  assists  and  perfects  the  results  of 
observation.  Secondly,  in  deducing  consequences  hitherto 
concealed  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  nature.  Such  were 
some  of  the  great  secular  inequalities,  and  astronomical 
perioils  discovered  by  Laplace — and  such  (to  quote  more 
recent  instances)  was  the  conical  refraction  brought  to  light 
by  Professor  Hamilton,  and  the  modifications  of  Newton's 
coloured  rings  predicted  by  Professor  Airy  before  they  had 
ever  been  exhibited  by  any  experimental  test.  To  this  list 
we  may  now  add,  the  determination  (by  most  intricate  and 
laborious  calculations  founded  on  the  theory  of  gravitation) 
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of  the  place  of  a  new  Planet  exterior  to  Uranus,  made  by 
Mr.  Adams  in  1845 ;  and  in  course  of  the  year  following 
made,  independently,  by  M.  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris.  These 
two  philosophers,  starting  from  the  same  principles,  arrived 
by  independent  methods  at  the  same  result;  and  thereby 
enabled  astronomers  to  see  the  new  planet  by  telling,  them 
to  what  spot  in  the  heavens  their  telescopes  were  to  be 
pointed.  A  greater  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  a 
theory,  or  a  more  striking  proof  of  deductive  skill  in  follow- 
ing out  its  consequences,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
4)f  exact  science*. 

It  must  however  be  obvious,  that  deductive  reasoning 
can  never  have  any  value,  except  when  we  have  to  do  with 
the  laws  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  elements :  without  this 
condition  it  leads  only  to  the  extension  and  complication  of 
error.  In  moral  and  psychological  questions  (for  example) 
where  all  the  elements  are  ill  defined,  the  analytic  is  the 
only  method  of  approaching  truth.  Logic  may  teach  us 
to  disentangle  sophistry,  to  marshal  our  ideas,  and  to  limit 
our  conclusions:  but  it  cannot,  without  a  miracle,  draw 
fixed  consequences  from  unfixed  elements.  Those  who,  on 
psychological  questions,  have  dealt  in  the  forms  of  deduc- 
tive proof,  have  perhaps  done  the  least  harm  when  they 
have  allowed  the  imagination  entirely  to  usurp  the  seat  of 
reason.  Their  works  may  then  amuse  and  instruct  man- 
kind, tliough  not  perhaps  in  the  way  the  authors  first  in- 
tended. But  the  affectation  of  the  language  of  synthetic 
demonstration  on  moral  questions,  has,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, been  followed  by  practical  evils  ;  giving  rise  to  a 
train  of  shallow  reasoners,  venders  of  trifling  propositions, 
or  propagators  of  antisocial  paradoxes. 

*  On  the  effecu  of  inductive  and  deductive  habits  of  thought  on 
the  mind  of  man,  see  two  very  original  and  beautiful  chapters  in  the 
latter  part  of  a  work  published  during  the  year  1833,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Whewell :  A»trotiomy  and  General  Physic*  cotisidcred  with  n/eraice 
to  Natnral  Theolof/y. 
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N<»TK  (IJ),  p.  17. 

WfiBN  tlif  im-tit  hoilifs  ot'  our  svHtom  arc  ilc^cribod  a> 
rovolvina  "i  varun  atNuit  tlie  8un,  wc  increlv  iindonUiHl 
hy  Hiicli  wonls,  that  they  revolve  in  a  space  ofTering  no 
»eiisible  resistance  to  their  motions ;  and  even  this  assuin|'- 
tiou  must  now  be  niotlified,  for  the  most  attenuateil  of  these 
hoilicM  (the  comets)  probably  meet  with  a  resistance  sen- 
sibly changing  the  {RTiods  of  their  return.  That  Newton 
dill  not  suppose  the  existence  of  an  extensive  vacuum 
within  the  limits  of  our  system,  is  evident  from  his  specu- 
lation ^t  res|>ecting  the  nature  of  light  an<l  the  cause  of  ^ra- 
vitatiim  ;  and  in  the  tiMitli  pro|)osition  in  the  thinl  l>ook  of 
the  Principia  he  pves  the  following  n*ason  for  sup]M>sing 
that  the  motions  of  the  planets  may  )k'  eontinut^l  for  an 
indefniite  iwrioil  of  time ;  .</  ascrndittitr  in  ctvfos  uhi  pvii' 
duft  main,  hi  quo  plant'tw  mon/itur,  diniinuUttr  hi  im- 
m  t  Hfi  II  HI ,  rviii  sti  lit  id  p  rnpi  <  vsmi  hit*. 

We  may  j)erhai»s  make  the  wonls  this  note  refers  to 
somewhat  I  Natter  understcHxl  by  taking  an  imaginary  case 
l^et  us  ftupi>ose  a  M'ntient  being  sustaincil  in  any  part  of  our 
svstem,  which  is  n«)t  occupied  by  the  grosser  matter  of  tlu' 
planetary  bodies,  and  endowed  with  a  power  of  sight  as 
jjreat  as  is  our  own  when  assisted  by  the  lH.»st  telescope  yet 
inventcil.  To  such  a  being  all  the  Ixxlies  of  our  sysU.*ni 
would  at  once  become  visible,  and  the  firmament  arountl 
woidd  be  seen  by  him  ghttering  with  the  light  of  many 
million  sUirs.  Hut  we  must  n»memlK?r  that  each  of  these 
shining  points  is  seen  only  through  the  inter\'ention  of  a 
l>eam  of  light  sent  (h)wn  by  it  directly  to  the  eye.  There  is, 
therefore,  not  a  single  point  in  the  empty  spaces  of  our 
system  through  which  millions  of  beams  of  light  ilo  not 
pass  unceasingly,  yet  with  a  material  action  so  subtle  that 
ttne  beam  interfi.'res  not  with  another,  but  each  |>asses  on- 

*  Sc€  also  the  conchulinff  parts  of  NcwtonV  Optickx^  especially 
Qtinit's  IK.  l!l,  20.  antl  2K. 
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uarti,  a^  if  moving  by  itself — the  ttolc  messenger  from  the 
center  of  liglit  to  the  sentient  beings  of  the  universe. 

In  general  considerations  like  these  the  mind  seems  to 
lose  its^iMiwer,  and  becomes  almost  bewildered:  and  if  we 
call  in  the  aid  of  calculation,  though  we  build  on  demon- 
stration and  clothe  our  results  in  numbers,  our  conclusions 
seem,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  removed  from  the  grasp  of 
^en&e.  If  we  accept  the  theory  (considered,  by  some  of 
those  who  have  most  dec))ly  studied  it,  as  well  established 
as  the  theory  of  gravitation)  which  derives  the  sensation  of 
si^ht  from  vibrations  propagated  through  an  elastic  ether, 
by  the  visible  object  to  the  eye ;  then  is  each  beam  of  light 
but  a  part  of  a  distinct  system  of  vibrations,  every  wave  of 
which  diverges  through  space  with  a  sustained  velocity  suf- 
ficient to  carry  it  eight  times  round  the  earth  in  a  single 
second,  and  each  wave  is  followed  by  another  at  so  short  an 
interval,  tliat  100,000  of  them  are  packed  within  the  space 
of  every  inch.  Millions  of  such  systems  of  vibrations  pass, 
tijcn,  unceasingly  through  every  point  of  visible  space,  yet 
without  disorder  and  confusion :  so  that  each  svstem  of 
•v.ives  goes  on  unobstructed  by  the  others,  preserving  the 
i::dividual  powers  impressed  upon  it,  and  through  them 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  millions  of  sentient  beings. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  complicated  fabric  of  the  material 
universe  (even  in  those  parts  we  sometimes  describe  as  mere 
vacuities)  does  not  end  here.  There  is  not  a  point  in  any 
|>ortion  of  our  system  through  which  millions  of  material 
influences  (implied  indeed  in  the  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion) are  not  constantly  transmitted.  That  they  differ 
from  the  subtle  material  action  last  considered  is  certain  ; 
yet  no  one  will  deny  that  they  belong  to  some  mode  of 
material  action,  though  he  knows  nothing  of  the  mechanism 
whereby  they  are  propagated  and  maintained. 

Had  there  k^en  anv  extendeil  vacuities  in  the  universe, 
it  might,  |K.Thaps,  hav(*  been  said,  that  such  [lortions  of 
space  were  without  any  manifestation  of  the  (lodhead.    But 
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what  has  been  stated  is  enough  to  sliew  that  there  are  no 
Buch  places  within  the  ken  of  our  senses  or  the  reach  of  oor 
thoughts.  Tliat  God  is  every  where  is  the  language  of  re- 
vealed religion  ;  that  God  manifests  his  power  every  where 
is,  in  like  manner,  the  vowe  of  natural  religion  spoken 
through  the  universal  domination  of  material  laws. 

Conftiderations  like  these  (ill  the  mind  with  feelings  of 
the  vastness  of  the  power  and  skill  employed  in  tlie  mecha- 
nism of  the  world ;  yet  of  the  great  Architect  himself  and 
of  the  materials  employed  hy  him,  they  give  no  adequate 
notion  wliatHoover.  Still  we  are  (in  part  at  least)  permitted 
to  ascend  to  the  laws  impressed  on  matter,  and  to  see  how 
they  have  been  adapted  to  each  other,  so  as  to  work  toge- 
gcther  fi>r  a  common  end,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
man  and  his  fellow -beings ;  and  this  is  enough  for  the  argu- 
ment built  u]Km  such  knowledge. 

Trutii  (lepiMuU  not  on  authority  :  but  it  may  be  well  to 
fortify  this  conrlusiun  by  two  quotations  from  the  latter 
jMirt  of  Ne\vton*s  Opticks,  **  Though  every  true  btep  made 
in  this  ))Iiilosophy  brings  us  not  immediately  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  first  Cause,  yet  it  brings  us  nearer  to  it,  and  on 
that  account  is  to  be  highly  valued.**  Again,  he  writes, 
^*  If  natural  philosophy  in  all  its  parts,  by  pursuing  this 
method  (of  analysis  and  induction),  shall  at  length  be  per- 
fected, the  bounds  of  moral  philosophy  will  be  also  enlarged. 
For,  so  far  as  we  can  know  hy  natural  philoso})Iiy  what  is 
the  first  Cause,  wliat  power  he  has  over  us,  and  what  bene- 
fits we  receive  from  him ;  so  far  our  duty  towards  him,  as 
well  as  towanls  one  another,  will  appear  to  us  by  the  light 
of  nature." 


Note  (C),  p.  27. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  as  well  as  in   the  notes 
affixed  to  it,  my  object  is  to  teach,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the 
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junior  Members  of  the  University  to  think  correctly  on  the 
more  important  branches  of  academic  study.  The  mere 
building  up  of  knowledge  is  labour  ill-bestowed,  if  not  fol- 
lowed by  improved  habits  of  thought.  But  no  man  is  passive 
during  the  acquisition  of  such  habits.  They  exist  only  where 
the  best  powers  of  the  mind  have  been  steadily  employed 
in  their  formation.  This  is  a  law  affecting  every  human 
being.  Perfection  (in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  word 
can  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  feeble  powers  of  man)  comes 
only  by  continued  and  well-applied  labour :  and  the  remark 
bears  on  our  moral  condition  as  well  as  our  intellectual. 

The  studies  of  mankind  have  sometimes  been  divided 
into  natural,  moral,  and  religious.  Each  branch  requires 
its  appropriate  training,  and  yields  its  own  peculiar  fruit. 
A  study  of  the  natural  world  teaches  not  the  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion,  nor  do  the  truths  of  religion  inform  us  of 
tlie  inductions  of  physical  science.  Hence  it  is  that  men^ 
whose  studies  are  too  much  confined  to  one  branch  of  know- 
ledge, often  learn  to  overrate  themselves,  and  so  become 
narrow-minded.  Bigotry  is  a  besetting  sin  of  our  nature. 
Too  often  it  has  been  the  attendant  of  religious  zeal :  but  it 
is  perhaps  most  bitter  and  unsparing  when  found  with  the 
irreligious.  A  philosopher,  understanding  not  one  atom  of 
their  spirit,  will  sometimes  scoff  at  the  labours  of  religious 
men ;  and  one  who  calls  himself  religious  will  perhaps  re- 
turn a  like  harsh  judgment,  and  thank  God  that  he  is  not 
as  the  philosophers — forgetting  all  the  wliile,  that  man  can 
a<«cend  to  no  knowledge,  exce])t  by  faculties  given  to  him 
by  his  Creator's  hand,  and  that  all  natural  knowle<lge  is 
hut  a  reflexion  of  the  will  of  God.  In  harsh  judgments 
such  as  these  there  is  not  onlv  much  follv,  but  much  sin. 
True  wisdom  consists  in  seeing  how  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  all  parts  of  knowledge  bear  upon  each  other,  so 
as  to  work  together  to  a  common  end  ;  mini:»tering  at  once 
to  the  hap)>iness  of  man  and  his  Makers  glor\'. 

Again,  a  man  may  be  skilled  in  many  branchchof  know- 
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kiliff ;  :iiiil  yi't  Ills  afl'(Tlioii4  may  bo  ivninf;-|ilacc(l  ami  lib 
liail  |inssioiis  uiimiImIiusI.  i)ur  comluct  in  each  instance  in 
\%lik-li  Me  arc  calliMl  uii  to  act  is  muinlv  iktenninetl  bv  the 
\'cc\\n\ih  ami  tlumulits  oxciteti  by  the  Uiingsi  around  us.  Onv 
man  pursues  natural  knowletliie,  but  aoan  not  in  imagina- 
tion beyoml  niaterial  phononiena.  Another  sees  the  inili- 
cations  of  dcsij^,  anil  iKThaps  iroos  on  to  mark  tlie  wlsi' 
ailaptation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  material  world.  A 
thiril,  while  contempLiting  the  world  around,  thinks  nothing 
of  these  thinifA ;  hut  his  imagination  takes  wing,  and  his 
Houl  is  borne  away  in  ptKUical  emotion.  A  fourth  feels  witli 
u'P Niter  or  less  power  what  all  the  others  feel,  but  adds  tu 
it  a  movement  of  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good;  and 
this  new  feeling,  when  joined  to  a  finn  l>elief  in  the  woni 
of  (itxl,  hlrn<ls  itself  in  the  animating  principle  of  Christian 
iuve.  Ctnitrasts  such  as  these  in  the  emotions  of  our  inner 
naUire  wliilir  we  an?  under  the  same  external  conditions 
(and  eviTv  hour's  ex|KTience  shews  us  examples  of  them  in 
Noine  f«»rm  or  ollu-r),  iirisefrom  difl'erent  habits  of  the  soul, 
whetlier  we  reurard  lliem  as  moral,  intellectual,  or  religious. 
Hut  such  habits,  [  repeat,  have  been  gained  only  by  appro- 
priate training,  [f  they  be  intellectual  they  have  been 
gained  by  intellectual  toil:  if  religious,  they  have  coinc 
only  by  well-directed  religious  studies  and  religious  exer- 
cises. 

After  every  new  combination,  the  proi>ertic8  of  matter 
are  essentially  changed,  and  present  a  new  set  of  phenomena. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  nuich  to  say,  that,  in  like  mannen 
after  ev(;ry  new  act  or  voluntary  thought,  the  soul  is  pul 
in  a  new  ps)  chological  condition.  Its  |K)wers  of  doing  or 
iorbearing  are  changed :  for  things  are  ever  after  ])resent 
to  it  in  the  memory,  and  brought  out  by  the  associating 
princi]de,  in  new  intellectual  combinations.  We  know  the 
inveteracy  of  habits ;  and  it  is  mainly  through  the  associat- 
ing ]>rinciple  that  they  gain  their  strength.  By  every  fresh 
commission  of  sin  we  h)be  both  the  power  and  the  inclina- 
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lion  t4>  escape  tVotn  the  bundiige  ot   bad   passion :    for  the 
^U»rclioiise  of  the  memory  becomes  tenanted  by  images  of 
darkness,   mingling  themselves  witii  the  recollections  of 
past  goody  and  tempting  us  on  in  the  way  of  evil.    Acts  of 
forbearance  done  on  principle  ix'ive  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
new  inclinations  and  new  capacities  for  virtue.     Tlie  mind 
becomes  stored  with  remembrance  of  moral  victories ;  the 
associating  principle  is  then  the  source  of  happy  recollec- 
tions and  good  resolves ;  and  above  all,  the  soul  is  taught 
to  seek  for  strength  where  it  is  to  be  found — ^in  the  fountain 
of  all  goodness.     And  thus  a  good  man  learns,  at  length, 
to  ilo  without  effort,  and  witli  inward  joy,  what  another, 
were  he  to  offer  the  whole  wiorld  for  it,  has  no  ^wwer  of 
performing. 

If  such  be  the  conditions  of  our  being,  and  such  the 
relations  of  our  thoughts  to  the  things  around  us,  a  good 
training  and  the  commencement  of  gooil  habits  in  early  life 
must  be  matters  of  inexpressible  moment.     This  is  equally 
true  whether,  according  to  the  bent  of  our  minds,  the  ques- 
tion be  considered  in  a  metaphysical  or  a  religious  point  of 
view.    Tlie  remark  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  intellec- 
tual capacities— it  applies  with  fuller  meaning  to  our  moral 
and  religious  sentiments-^to  all  those  feelings  of  the  soul 
which  call  our  moral  powers  into  visible  activity.  A  philoso- 
pher may  be  cold-hearted  and  irreligious — a  moralist  may 
l)e  without  benevolence— and  a  theologian  may  be  wanting 
in  the  common  charities  of  life.     All  this  shews  that  know- 
le<l^e  is  not  enough,  unless  feelings  and  liabits  go  along 
with  it,  to  give  it  its  meaning,  and  to  carry  it  into  practical 
iiflect.      Religion  reaches  the  fountain-head  of  all  these 
evils;  and  she  alone  gives  us  an  antagonist  principle  whereby 
we  may  etfectually  resist  them. 

In  natural  knowledge  we  may  mount  from  phenomena 
to  laws  ;  but  in  doing  this  we  are  held  by  fetters  we  cannot 
break— we  cannot  alter  one  link  in  the  chain  of  natural 
causes — we  can  only  mark  the  traces  of  an  unvarying  power, 
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cKtemal  to  outwlves,  and  to  whicli  we  arc  uutwliCBinb 
ag«.  If  tliiii  be  our  condition  in  acqubin;;  iMtural  know- 
Icdfte,  wlint  ri^lit  have  wc  tu  tMalc.  tliat  in  gaining  Tdigion 
knowledge  we  nre  fiermittei)  to  be  more  trae ! — tliat  b 
rcg:ar<l  to  our  Bpirilual  relation  to  God  and  n  future  stale 
we  may  indulge  in  nny  fantastical  notioDs  we  tliink  fit; 
nltile  wc  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  tliat  he  )ia»  itiven  ut, 
and  despise  tlie  law  that  he  has  »et  hefore  us  f  Madness 
and  Mly  like  this,  in  any  one  profewing  to  be  a  Cbrisiiin 
(and  to  Christians  onlv  it  tliia  Discourse  addressed),  wouU 
be  utterly  incredible,  did  we  not  see  it  every  inoinent  befurr 
w,  nnd  <lid  we  not  Gnd  all  its  elements  lurkiog  witiiin  our 
own  boftoms. 

But  if  the  Bible  be  a  rule  of  life  sod  faith — a  record  of 
our  morn]  destinies — it  is  not,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be,  » 
revelation  of  natural  science.  The  credibility  of  our  religicD 
depends  on  evidence,  internal  and  external.  Its  intenul 
evidence  is  seen  in  the  coherence  of  its  design  from  its  firat 
dawning  to  the  fulness  of  i(a  gloriuus  hglit — in  its  purity 
and  moral  dignity — in  its  exalted  motives  fitted  tocallfanh 
man's  highest  mural  and  intellectual  energies — in  its  suit- 
ableness to  his  wants  and  weakness — in  its  laying  bare  the 
inner  movements  of  his  heart — in  its  declarations  of  t£e 
reality  of  a  future  state,  and  of  otlier  truths  most  important 
for  him  to  know,  yet  of  which  he  lias  but  a  faint  and  insuf- 
ficient knowledge  from  the  light  of  nature.  Its  exlemit 
evidence  mingles  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  with  tlie  i,ntenial : 
but  finally  resolves  itself  into  the  strength  of  human  testis 
niony,  proving  that  God  has  at  many  times  made  a  visiUe 
manifestation  of  hia  power  on  earth  ;  promulgating  among 
mankind  a  rule  of  life,  enforcing  it  by  the  terror  of  penal 
sanctions,  and  conRmiing  it  by  miracles  publicly  wrought 
in  attestation  of  its  truth.  Physical  science,  on  the  con- 
trary, derives  no  support  from  internal  evidence  or  cstenul 
testimony  :  but  it  is  based  on  experiment  alone,  is  perfected 
by  induction,  and  is  drawn  out  into  [>ropositiouB  by  a  ratioMl 
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logic  of  its  own.  To  coiitbund  the  ground-works  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion  is  to  ruin  the  superstructure  of  both :  for 
the  bases  on  which  they  stand,  as  well  as  their  design,  are 
absolutely  separate ;  and  we  may  assume  it  as  an  incontro- 
vertible truth,  that  the  inductions  of  pliilosophy  can  be  no 
more  proved  by  the  words  of  revelation,  than  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  can  be  established  by  the  investigations  of 
natural  science. 

Sliould  some  one  ask  how  men  can  overlook  truths  like 
these  after  they  have  been  once  enunciated  ?  we  may  reply, 
that  men  have  often  been  led  into  such  folly  by  vanity  and 
arrogance — the  one  shutting  from  their  senses  the  narrow 
bounds  of  their  own  ignorance — the  other  teaching  them 
to  contemn  what  they  do  not  comprehend.  Another  source 
of  error,  on  physical  questions,  has  been  a  mistake  respect- 
ing the  import  of  certain  scripture  phrases.  These  writings 
deal  not  in  logical  distinctions  or  rigid  definitions.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  heart  and  understanding,  in  ))opular 
forms  of  speech  such  as  men  could  readily  comprehend. 
When  they  describe  the  Almighty  as  a  being  capable  of 
jealousy,  love,  anger,  repentance,  and  other  like  passions, 
they  use  a  language  accommodated  to  our  wants  and  capa- 
cities, and  God  is  put  before  us  in  the  semblance  of 
humanity.  They  tell  however  what  it  is  essential  for  us 
to  know— our  relations  and  our  duties  to  him,  and  the 
penalties  of  disobedience :  and  were  it  possible  for  them  to 
make  even  an  approach  to  the  perfections  of  his  glory,  no 
man  could  by  looking  on  them  comprehend  their  meaning ; 
and  they  would  be  at  once  unfitted  to  be  the  vehicle  either 
of  religious  truth  or  moral  rule.  If  this  principle  of  inter- 
pretation be  adopted  in  numberless  parts  of  Scripture 
describing  the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  we  may  surely 
extend  it  to  other  passages  (unconnected  with  any  religious 
doctrine,  and  therefore  of  comparatively  small  importance) 
in  which  the  fabric  of  the  material  world  is  the  subject 
of  some  passing  allusion  or  figurative  illustration. 
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A  pliiliMupher  may  Ainile  at  the  fulminatiuiiA  of  the 
\'atican  a^aiiMt  thosse  who,  with  Copernicuft,  muntained 
the  motion  of  the  Earth:  but  he  ought  to  sigh  when  he 
finds  that  tlio  heart  of  man  is  no  better  than  it  was  of 
uld,  and  that  his  arroirancc  and  folly  are  still  the  same— 
tliat  hi^tf)'  and  ignorance  still  go  liand  in  liand,  and  an 
over  ready  to  entrench  themselves  in  any  lurking-plicc, 
whence  thev  niav  assail  with  maledictions  and  wonls  uf 
evil  omen  all  tiiosc  who  arc  enjoying  a  light  of  truth  tlieir 
oyes  cannot  bear  to  look  upon.  There  are  still  found  some 
who  dare  to  aliirm  that  the  pursuits  of  natural  sciena' 
:\rv  hostile  to  religion.  An  a^ssertion  more  false  in  itself, 
and  more  dislionourable  to  true  religion,  has  not  been 
cona^ived  in  tlie  mind  of  man.  Of  other  sciences  1  am 
not  c:i1Kh1  on  to  s|)eak ;  but  having,  in  this  Discourse, 
(l».  2.") — *is)  describe*!  some  of  the  general  truths  brought 
to  li^iit  by  Ci(^oloL;y,  1  may  l)e  permitteil  to  add  a  few 
wonls  in  its  vindicatitm. 

Tlie  Bible  in^t^lcts  ut^  that  man,  and  other  living 
tilings,  have  U'en  placed  but  a  lew  years  upon  the  earth: 
and  the  physical  nioniniv.Mits  of  the  world  bear  witness  to 
the  same  truth.      If  the  astnmoiner  tells  us  of  myriads  (>f 
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worlds  not  H{)oken  of  in  the  sacred  reconls,  the  geologist 
in  like  manner  ]>roves  (not  by  arguments  from  analog}', 
but  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  physical  pheno- 
mena) llial  there  were  fonner  conditions  of  our  planet, 
separated  from  each  other  by  vast  intervals  of  time,  during 
wbich  man,  and  the  other  creatures  of  his  own  date,  liatl 
not  been  called  into  being.  Periods  such  as  these  belong 
nt)t,  therefore,  to  the  moral  bistory  of  our  race ;  and  come 
neither  within  tlie  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  revelation.  Be- 
tween the  first  creation  of  the  earth  and  that  day  in  which 
it  pleas^^d  (io<l  to  ])lace  man  upon  it,  who  shall  dare  to 
define  the  interval  /  On  this  question  Scripture  is  silent : 
but  that  silence  destroys  not  the  meaning  of  those  physical 
monuments  of  bis  ])ower  that  God  luis  ]>ut  before  our  eyes : 
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{;riving  us  at   the  same  time  faculties  whereby  \vc    may 
interpret  them  and  comprehend  their  meaning. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  a  statement 
like  this  is  surely  enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  scruples 
of  a  religious  man.     But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
that  there  are  some  religious  difficulties  in  the  conclusions 
of  Geology.     How  then  are  we  to  solve  them  ?     Not  by 
making  a  world  after  a  pattern  of  our  own — ^not  by  shifting 
and  shuffling  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth,  and  then  dealing 
them  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  play  the  game  of  an  ignorant 
or  dishonest  hypothesis— not  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts, 
or  denying  the  evidence  of  our  senses ;   but  by   patient 
investigation,  Ccirried  on  in  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  and 
by  learning  to  reject  every  consequence  not  warranted  by 
direct  physical  evidence.     Pursued  in  this  spirit.  Geology 
can  neither  lead  to  any  false  conclusions,  nor  offend  against 
any  religious  truth.     And  this  is  the  spirit  with    which 
many   men    have  of  late   yesirs  followed   this    delightful 
science— devoting  the  best  labours  of  their   lives  to  its 
cultivation — tuniing  over  the  successive  leaves  of  nature's 
book,  and  intcq)reting  her   Language,   which   they  know 
to  be  a  physical  revelation  of  God's  will — ^patiently  working 
their  way  through  investigations  requiring  much  toil  both 
of  mind  and  body — accepting  hypotheses  only  as  a  means 
of  connecting  disjointed  phenomena,  and  rejecting  them 
when  thev  become  unfitted  for  that  office,  so  as  in  the  end 
to  build  only  upon  facts  and  true  natural  causes.     All  this 
tlit*y  have  (Kme,  and  are  still  doing ;  so  that  liowever  un- 
finished may  be  the  fabric  they  have  attempted  to  rear,  its 
foundations  are  laid  u])on  a  rock>  and  cannot  be  shaken, 
e.xcept  by  the  arm  of  that  Being  who  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth — who  gave  laws  to  the  material  world,  and 
still  ordains  them  to  continue  what  they  arc. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  pursue  Geology 
by  a  nearer  road,  and  <ire  guided  by  a  different  light. 
Well-intentioned  they  may  l>e,  but  they  have  betrayetl  no 


-sufficiency,  ikluiig  wUli  a  shameful  want  of  kmiw- 
uie  fuEiilamental  facts  tliey  presume  to  wrili!  about: 
hence  ihev  have  dishonoured  the  literature  of  tliia  country 
by  Moiaic  Get-logy,  Scriplvre  Gtolo^,  and  other  works  of 
cosmogony  with  kindred  titles,  wherein  they  \»\t  over- 
looked the  aim  and  end  of  revelation,  tortured  the  book  of 
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know  only  at  second  h^ 
kind  on  points  where 
Authors  such  as  these  ou^^uv 
book-learning  (in  whatsoevi 
with  it)  is  but  a  pitiful 


and  wantonly  contrived  tu 
natural  pltenomena  and  the 
he  Penna — the  Nolans  and 
s  of  the  sane  class,  have 
of  dogmalicing  on  nattai 
lined,  and.  at  the  utmost, 
pretending  to  teach  man- 
iineelves  are  uninilnictcd. 
.  have  lir>t  considered,  thai 
degree  they  may  be  gifted 
le  for  writing  mischievous 
that  to  a  divine  or  a  man  of  letters  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  material  phenomena 
is  then  only  disgraceful,  when  he  quits  his  own  g^und  and 
pretends  to  teach  philosophy.  Their  learning  (if  perchanci: 
they  possess  it)  has  been  but  ill  employed  in  following 
out  the  idle  dreams  of  an  irrational  cosmogony :  and  the; 
would  be  labouring  at  a  task  better  fitted  for  their  capacity, 
were  they  studying  the  simple  and  affecting  lessons  of 
Christianity,  and  trying  tu  make  its  majtims  of  charity 
their  rule  of  life. — A  Brahmin  crushed  with  a  stone  the 
microscope  that  first  shewed  him  living  things  amimg  the 
vegetables  of  his  daily  food.  The  spirit  of  the  Brahmin 
lives  in  Christendom.  The  bad  principles  of  our  nature 
are  not  bounded  by  catte  or  climate;  and  men  are  still 
to  be  found,  who,  if  not  restrained  by  the  wise  and  humane 
laws  of  their  country,  would  try  to  stifle  by  personal  vio- 
lence, and  crush  by  brute  force,  every  tnith  not  hatched 
among  their  own  conceits,  and  confined  within  the  namw 
fences  of  their  own  ignorance. 
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We  are  told  by  the  wise  man  uoi  to  answer  a  fool 

according  io  hin  folly ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  vain  and 

idle  task  to  engage  in  controversy  with  this  school  of  false 

philosophy— *to  waste  our  breath  in  the  forms  of  exact 

reasoning  unfitted  to  the  comprehension  of  our  antagonists 

—to  draw  our  weapons  in  a  combat  where  victory  could  give 

no  honour.     Before  a  Geologist  can  condescend  to  reason 

with  such  assailants,  they  must  first  learn  Geology.     It  is 

too  much  to  call  upon  us  to  scatter  our  seed  on  a  soil  at  once 

both  barren  and  unreclaimed — it  is  folly  to  think,  that  we 

can  in  the  same  hour  be  stubbing  up  the  thorns  and  reaping 

the  harvest.     All  the  writers  of  this  school  have  not  indeed 

sinned  against  plain  sense  to  the  same  degree.    With  some 

of  them  there  is  perhaps  a   perception  of  the   light  of 

natural  truth  which  may  lead  them  after  a  time  to  follow  it 

in  the  right  road :  but  the  case  of  others  is  beyond  all  hope 

from  the  powers  of  rational  argument.     Their  position  is 

impregnable  while  they  remain  within  the  fences  of  their 

ignorance,  which  is  to  them  as  a  wall  of  brass  :  for  (as  was 

vreil  said,  if  I  remember  right,  by  Bishop  Warburton,  of 

some  bustling  fanatics  of  his  own  day)  there  is  no  weak 

Bide  of  common  sense  whereat  we  may  attack  them.     If 

cases  like  these  yield  at  all,  it  must  be  to  some  treatment 

which  suits  the  inveteracy  of  their  nature,  and  not  to  the 

weapons  of  reason.     As  pyschological  phenomena  they  are 

Kowever  well-deserving  of  our  study ;  teaching  us,  among 

other  things,  how  prone  man  is  to  tuni  his  best  faculties  to 

evil  purposes — and  how,  at  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and 

other  bad  principles  of  his  heart,  he  can  be  so  far  deluded, 

as  to  fancy  that  he  is  doing  honour  to  religion,  while  he  is 

sacrificing  the  common  charities  of  life,  and  arraigning  the 

very  workmanship  of  God. 

The  recent  attacks  on  physical  science,  and  the  gross 
misapprehension  of  its  moral  tendency,  have  been  singu- 
larly wanton  and  ill-timed.    The  living  philosophers  of  this 

B.  D.  H 
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cuuiitn'  are  a  bct  of  sober- minded  men,  whu  hmve  betrayed 
no  hostility  to  revealed  truth.     An  exclusive  devotion  to 

m 

one  ttubjcct  inevitably  makes  a  man  narrow-minded ;  and  a 
8ucci*88ful  career  of  intellectual  toil  may  make  a  man  proud 
and  full  of  }«elf,  and  so  take  from  him  the  best  graces  of  a 
Christian  character.  But  failings  like  these  belong  to  tlic 
infirmiticH  of  our  nature,  and  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
profeA^ion  or  pursuit :  they  may  be  seen  in  the  characters 
of  sagacious  lawyen  or  learned  divines,  as  well  as  of  labo- 
rious pliilo80]i)icrs.  It  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  to  say« 
tliat  all  living  philosophers  are  religious  men.  Like  tlieir 
neighbours,  they  have  tlieir  besetting  sins :  but  many  of 
them  art*  firm  believers  in  revelation ;  and  among  them 
may  l>c  found  some  who  shine  forth  as  illustrious  patterns 
of  Cliristian  life. 

A  sceptic  may,  indeed,  think  that  the  wliolc  system  of 
tilings,  moral  and  ithysical,  has  no  principle  of  continucil 
n'st — that  it  has  only  been  jostled  into  a  condition  of 
unstable  eiiuilibrium,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  the  6rst 
movement  of  any  of  the  component  elements.  Such  a  one 
may  reasonably  fear  the  pn)gTCSS  of  discovery ;  for  his 
system  wants  the  i^ssential  principles  of  cohesion.  But  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  word  of  God  has  no  fear  of  this 
kind :  for  he  knoH's  that  all  the  parts  of  the  natural  world 
are  wisely  fitted  together — that  the  Lord  of  all  nature  is  a 
being  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning — and 
that  truth,  of  whatever  kind,  as  seen  in  the  mind  of  man,  is 
hut  a  perception  of  his  Maker's  will. 

A  man  of  deep  thought  and  great  practical  wisdom- 
one  wliose  piety  and  benevolence  have  for  many  years 
l>ecn  siiining  before  the  world,  and  of  whose  sincerity  no 
scofTer  (of  whatever  school)  will  dare  to  start  a  doubt— 
recorded  his  opinion  in  the  assembly  of  men  of  science, 
who  during  the  jmst  year  were  gathered  fix)m  every  comer 
of  the  Empire  within  the  walls  of  this  University,  that 
Christianity  had  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear 
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from  the  advancement  of  philosophy*.  These  are  golden 
words,  and  fiill  of  meaning  to  those  who  have  wisdom  to 
understand  them.  But  there  are  some  to  whom  this  great 
assembly  has  been  a  topic  of  offence.  They  belong  to  a 
pyschological  class  of  their  own ;  gifted  indeed  with  very 
humble  powers  in  following  out  true  consequences,  either 
moral  or  physical;  but  compensated,  in  return,  with  g^fts 
of  another  kind.  Like  birds  of  bad  omen,  they  can  croak 
of  coming  ills  and  smell  corruption  from  afar ;  and  by  the 
powers  of  a  new  analysis — a  perverted  moral  alchemy — 
they  can  extract  evil  out  of  good  and  dross  out  of  gold. 

Another  indiscretion  (far  different  however  from  the 
egregious  follies  I  have  just  noticed)  has  been  committed 
by  some  excellent  Christian  writers  on  the  subject  of  Geo- 
logy. They  have  not  denied  the  facts  established  by  this 
science,  nor  have  they  confounded  the  nature  of  physical 
and  moral  evidence :  but  they  have  prematurely  (and  there- 
fore, without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  essen- 
tial to  the  argument,)  endeavoured  to  bring  the  natural 
history  of  the  Earth  into  a  literal  accordance  with  the  book 
of  Genesis— first,  by  greatly  extending  the  periods  of  time 
implied  by  the  six  days  of  creation  (and  whether  this  may 
be  rightly  done  is  a  question  only  of  criticism,  and  not  of 
philosophy) — and  secondly,  by  endeavouring  to  shew,  that, 
under  this  new  interpretation  of  its  words,  the  narrative  of 
Moses  may  be  supposed  to  comprehend,  and  to  describe  in 
order,  the  successive  epochs  of  Geology.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  truth  may,  in  this  way,  receive  a  double  injury ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  argument,  just  alluded  to,  has  been 
unsuccessflii.  Tlie  impossibility  of  the  task  was  however 
(as  I  know  by  my  own  experience)  a  lesson  hard  to  learn  : 
but  it  is  not  likely  again  to  be  attempted  by  any  good 
Geologist.  The  only  way  to  escape  from  all  difficulties 
pressing  on  the  question  of  cosmogony  has  been  already 

*  Speech  of  Dr.  Chalmern  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  AMocia- 
ctation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    June,  1833. 

h2 
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|K>iiiteil  uut.  W'v  iiiustt  coiivicler  the  ulil  strata  of  tJie  earth 
as  monuments  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
man,  and  to  tlie  times  contemplated  in  the  moral  reconLi 
of  his  creation.  In  this  view  there  is  no  coUiaion  between 
physical  and  moral  truth.  Hie  Bible  is  left  to  rest  on  its 
appropriate  evidences,  and  its  interpretation  is  committed 
to  the  learning  and  goo<l  sense  of  the  critic  and  tlie  com- 
menUitor:  wliile  Geology  is  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own 
liasis,  and  tiie  philosopher  to  follow  tlic  investigations  of 
physical  truth,  wherever  they  may  lead  him,  witliout  any 
dread  of  evil  consequences;  and  with  the  sure  conviction 
that  natural  science,  when  pursued  with  a  right  spirit,  will 
foster  the  reasoning  powers,  and  teach  us  knowledge  fitted, 
at  once,  to  impress  the  imagination,  to  he^  on  the  business 
of  life,  and  to  give  us  exalted  views  of  tlie  universal  pre- 
sence and  unceasing  |K>wer  of  Goil. 

The  HubjtH^ts  discussed  in  this  note  are  of  great  impor- 
tance :  and  1  am  anxious  to  take  away  any  wrong  impres- 
sions which  may  have  been  proiluced  by  the  writings  of  a 
false  and  unphilosophical  school.  In  the  furtherance  of 
this  object  (thougli  at  the  risk  of  being  taxed  with  the 
fault  of  egotism  and  useless  re|)ctition)  I  will  add  one  more 
]>assagc,  taken  (rom  an  anniversary  address  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  especially  as  it  appears  in  the  |>ages  of  a 
peri(Klical  work  not  perlmps  accessible  to  all  the  readers  of 
tliis  Discourse. 

**  Then'  have  issued  from  the  English  press,  within  a 

few  years,  sueii  dreams  of  cosmogony  as  I  believe  find  no 

parallel  in  the  recent  literature  of  continental  Europe.     It 

would  1)0  in  vain  to  |)oint  out  to  such  authors  the  nature  of 

our  data,  or  the  niethtxl  of  our  inductions  ;  for  they  have  a 

safoi-  and  a  readier  road  to  their  own  conclusions.    It  would 

he  in  vain  to  t<*ll  tliem  that  the  records  of  mankind  offer  no 

single  instance  of  any  great  physical  truth  anticipated  by 

mere  guesses  and  eonjoctures^that  philosophical  wisdom 

consists  in  comprehending  the  last  generalizations  derived 
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from  facts  eacli  of  which  is  only  known  by  experiment  and 
observation  ;  and  in  advancing,  by  such  means,  to  those 
general  laws  by  which  all  things  are  bound  together.  They 
seem  not  to  know  that  inventive  power  in  physics,  unlike 
inventive  power  in  works  of  art  or  of  imagination,  finds  no 
employment  in  ideal  creations,  and  only  means  the  faculty 
by  whkh  the  mind  clearly  apprehends  the  relations  and 
analogies  of  things  already  known ;  and  is  thereby  directed 
and  urged  on  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  by  the  help  of 
new  comparisons— that  the  history  of  all  ages  (and  I  might 
add,  the  written  law  of  our  being,  where  it  is  declared  that 
by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  shall  we  gather  up  our  harvest,) 
has  proved  this  way  of  slow  and  toilsome  induction  to  be 
the  only  path  which  leads  to  physical  truth. 

'^  Laws  for  the  government  of  intellectual  beings,  and 
laws  by  which  material  things  are  held  together,  have  not 
one  common  element  to  connect  them.  And  to  seek  for 
an  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  among 
the  records  of  the  moral  destinies  of  mankind,  would  be  as 
unwise  as  to  look  for  rules  of  moral  government  among  the 
laws  of  chemical  combination.  From  the  unnatural  union 
of  things  so  utterly  incongruous,  there  has  from  time  to 
time  sprung  up  in  this  country  a  deformed  progeny  of 
heretical  and  fantastical  conclusions,  by  which  sober  phi- 
losophy has  been  put  to  open  shame,  and  sometimes  even 
the  charities  of  life  have  been  violated. 

'*No  opinion  can  be  heretical  but  that  which  is  not 
true.  Conflicting  falsehoods  we  can  comprehend;  but 
truths  can  never  war  against  each  other.  I  affirm,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  results  of  our 
inquiries,  provided  they  be  followed  in  the  laborious  but 
secure  road  of  honest  induction.  In  this  way  we  may  rest 
assured  that  we  shall  never  arrive  at  conclusions  opposed 
to  any  truth,  either  physical  or  moral,  from  whatsoever 
source  that  truth  may  be  derived  :  nay  rather  (as  in  all 
tnith  there  is  a  common  essence),  that  new  discoveries  will 
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ever  Iciiil  support  and  illusitratiun  to  things  whicb  are 
already  kiiuwii,  by  giving  us  a  Urger  insight  into  the 
universal  liannonies  uf  nature*." 


\oTK  (D),  p.  27.    Nebular  Hypothesis. 

TiiK  Nebular  lU'pothesis  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  so  nearly 
(-i»nnec*ted  with  the  discoveries  of  our  own  time,  and  with 
sonic  of  the  speculations  of  tliis  Discourse,  that  it  requires 
a  {tassing  notice.  It  supposes  our  solar  system  to  liave 
arisen  from  the  condensation  of  a  nebula^  or  a  great  ex- 
imnded  mass  of  incandescent  luminous  vapour.  There  are, 
i  low  ever,  some  preliminary  questions,  which  must  be  an- 
swered l)efore  we  can  accept  this  hypothesis,  and  consider 
it  either  probable  or  true.  Has  it  been  drawn  by  fair 
induction  from  second  causes  t  Is  it  based  on  any  genend 
truth  of  obser\'ation  or  experiment  \  Is  it  suggested  to 
the  mind  by  any  prevailing  analogy  of  the  natural  world  ? 
If  not,  we  must  banish  it  to  those  dark  regions  where  idle 
ilrt'anis  liave  been  feigned  to  dwell : 

Vestihulum  ante  i/}sum  pritnisque  in  faucibus  Orci 
*         *         *         *        911am  sedetn  Somnia  vulgo 
Vnna  tenere  ftrunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus  karent. 

While  on  this  subject,  the  reader  will,  I  trust,  forgive 
nie  for  (Mideavouring  to  adorn  my  pages  with  some  words 
of  oracular  wisdom  drawn  from  the  great  prophet  of  natural 
learningt.  ''  Goil  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror 
or  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of  the  universal  world,  and 
joyful  to  receive  the  impression  thereof,  as  the  eye  joyetli 
to  n.'ceive  light ;  and  not  only  delighted  in  beholding  tlie 
variety  of  things,  and  vicissitude  of  times,  but  raised  also 

*   Annivcnary  AddreHs  to  the  (reological  Society,  Annals  or 
Philosophy,  April  183<). 

t  liacoii.  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  Book  I. 
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to  find  out  and  discern  the  ordinances  and  decrees,  which 
throughout  all  those  changes  are  infallibly  observed."  *  *  • 
'Mf,  then,  such  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind  of 
man,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  pro- 
portion or  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  large  soever,  lest  it 
should  make  it  swell,  or  out-compass  itself:  no,  but  it  is 
merely  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which,  be  it  in  quantity 
more  or  less,  if  it  be  taken  without  the  true  corrective 
thereof,  hath  in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and 
some  effects  of  that  venom,  which  is  ventosity  and  swell- 
ing." •  *  *  "  As  for  the  censure  of  Solomon,  that  there  is 
no  end  of  making  books,  and  that  much  reading  is  a  wea- 
riness of  the  flesh ;  and  that  admonition  of  St.  Paul,  that 
we  be  not  seduced  by  vain  philosophy  ;  let  these  places  be 
rightly  understood,  and  they  do  indeed  excellently  set  forth 
the  true  bounds  and  limitations  whereby  human  knowledge 
is  confined  and  circumscribed ;  and  yet  without  any  such 
contraction  or  coarctation,  but  that  it  may  comprehend  all 
tlie  universal  nature  of  things." — ^We  must  not  (Bacon  tells 
us)  "  place  our  felicity  on  knowledge,  as  we  forget  our 
mortality;"  and  we  must  not  "presume  by  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of  God."  •  •  • 
"  If  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into  sen- 
sible and  material  things,  to  attain  that  light  whereby  he 
may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  then 
indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy :  for  the  contem- 
plation of  God*s  creatures  and  works  produccth,  (having 
regard  to  the  works  and  creatures,  themselves)  knowledge  ; 
but,  having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  won- 
der, which  is  broken  knowledge."  ♦  ♦  •  **  And  hence  it  is 
true,  that  divers  great  learned  men  have  been  heretical, 
whilst  they  have  sought  to  fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the 
Deity  by  the  waxen  wings  of  the  senses.  As  for  the  con- 
ceit that  too  much  knowledge  should  incline  a  man  to 
atheism,  and  that  ignorance  of  second  causes  should  make 
a  more  devout  dependence  upon  God  which  is  the  first 
cause  ; — it  is  good  to  ask  the  question  which  Job  asked  of 
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\m  fricndti :  ffUl  you  lu  for  God  a$  one  man  wUl  do  for 
another  to  gratify  him  ?  For  ccrUin  it  is  thmt  God  work- 
«Tth  nutliinf;  in  nature  but  by  second  caiuea;  and  if  they 
would  have  it  othcrwiiie  believed,  it  it  mere  imposture,  u  it 
wvTv.  in  favour  towardsi  God ;  and  nothing  else  but  to  offer 
to  the  Author  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.** 

Those  sentences  arc  full  of  wisdom,  and  point  out  to  us 
tiu*  tnie  bounds  and  limitations  of  natural  knowledge.  We 
may  cx|iatiate  freely  and  fcurlesHly  among  second  causes, 
>o  far  a:i  we  can  ct>mprehend  them  by  sense  and  reason, 
and  can  draw  conclusions  from  tlicm  by  fair  induction.  In 
so  (h>ing  we  perform  one  of  tlie  purposes  of  our  being. 
But  if  we  take  one  step  beyond  these  natural  boundaries, 
we  part  with  the  implements  of  our  strength,  and  at  ever)' 
turn  of  thouglit  are  led  from  the  right  way  by  ^^the  seduction 
of  a  vain  pliilosophy,"  and  may  go  on  building  on  notlung 
hotter  than  an  empty  dream.  Should  tlie  Nebular  Hypothe- 
sis ho  over  established  on  the  firm  ground  of  physical  in- 
duction, we  shall  then  ^ain  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
hoavons — what  wo  have  already  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
earth — some  knowledge  of  the  second  causes  whereby  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  has  gradually  fashioned  the  world  of 
sonso  into  its  existing  form.  And  should  tiicse  contempla- 
tions give  us  some  conception  of  physical  changes  brought 
aliout  durin*;  countless  ages  before  the  first  creation  of 
man,  and  unnTordod  in  his  traditions;  what  woidd  he  such 
rhan;j;os,  after  ail,  but  works  of  nature  bounde<l  lioth  by 
time  and  space  ;  and  therefore  as  a  speck  in  com|mrison  of 
iufiiiity  :  and  all  their  long  periods  of  elaboration  but  as  a 
moment  in  compariscm  of  eternity  i  They  can,  therefore, 
uivtj  us  but  a  *'  broken  knowledge.**  They  may  give  us  a 
<'onception  of  a  great  First  Cause  ;  hut  they  can  give  us  no 
<'oncoption  of  His  essence— of  I J  is  councils-— of  the  move- 
ments of  ilis  will— of  that  which  determined  Him  to  show 
His  sovereign  ]H)wer  in  works  elaborated  during  periods 
defined  by  time  and  within  boumls  compn^hended  by  sense 
— of  what  cnsition  itself  implies  and  in  what  it  consists— <of 
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what  was  the  first  beginning  of  material  thing»— of  what 
is,  or  is  notf  a  fitting  exercise  of  His  almighty  power. 
Speculations  on  such  points  as  these  are  unprofitable  and 
irreverent,  and  belong  to  **  the  seductions  of  a  vain  phi- 
losophy, that  seeks  to  fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  on 
the  waxen  wings  of  sense."  We  are  invited  to  ascend  the 
steps  of  the  great  temple  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  we  may 
be  conducted  within  its  courts  ;  but  we  dare  not  draw  aside 
the  veil  that  hides  the  sanctuary,  nor  could  the  eye  endure 
the  brightness  that  is  within  it. 

In  the  remotest  regions  of  sidereal  space  are  multitudes 
of  nthulce^  or  masses  of  cloudy  light,  of  irregular  but  per- 
manent forms.  That  such  masses  existed,  had  been  long 
known  to  all  who  observed  the  heavens :  for  (not  to  men- 
tion the  '*  milky-way,"  which  is  a  vast  expansion  of  nebu- 
lous light  connected,  perhaps,  more  immediately  with  our 
solar  system,)  several  nehutas  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  may  more  become  revealed  to  the  senses  by  the  help  of 
instruments  of  ordinary  power.  But  Sir  William  Herschel, 
the  greatest  of  all  discoverers  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
sky,  by  lielp  of  Reflectors,  of  his  own  invention  and  of 
enormous  power,  saw  farther  into  the  heavens  than  any 
observer  had  done  before  him,  and  thereby  determined  the 
figure,  position^  and  other  external  conditions  of  a  great 
multitude  of  nebulce :  and  the  younger  Herschel,  first  re- 
peating his  father*8  observations  and  greatly  adding  to 
them,  carried  these  Reflectors  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and,  after  several  years  of  labour  in  this  new  field,  has 
swept  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sky^  and  pierced  all  the 
remoter  regions  of  sidereal  space.  Through  the  labours  of 
these  two  illustrious  astronomers  we  arc  now  enabled  to 
count  these  nebulas  by  thousands. 

While,  seen  through  instruments  of  low  power,  all  of 
them  (as  their  name  implies)  look  like  masses  of  shining 
vapour :  but  when  tested  by  the  high  power  of  the  Her- 
schelian  Reflector,  many  of  them  are  resolved  into  a  mul- 
titude of  luminous  points,  which  have  been  well  compared 
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to  **  hpanglc»  uf  iliaiiiond-KluAt."  Under  such  conditions 
a  nehitla  loses  all  analogy  to  an  elastic  luminoaa  vapour, 
and  is  but  a  great  cluster  of  small  stars  at  a  vail  but  un- 
known distance  from  our  system.  Others,  however,  have 
resisted  the  severest  test  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and  not 
only  seem  to  retain  tlieir  nebulous  condition,  but  present 
fonns,  apfKirrntly  derived  from  a  rotation  about  a  fixed 
axis;  and  centers  of  bright  illumination,  that  seem  to 
indic<ite  a  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  round  our  own 
more  fixed  centers.  Under  this  view,  different  nebula  are 
seen  in  different  stages  of  condensation :  and  though  no 
clianges  have  been  traced  in  the  forms  of  any  one  of 
them  (and  may  not  be  trace<l  for  many  ages  to  come), 
yet  by  bringing  them  all  under  a  common  law,  and  pass- 
ing in  imagination  from  one  to  another,  we  may,  it  lias 
iKH^n  concluded,  trace  the  successive  effects  which,  dur- 
ing hy-g(me  agi*s,  have  lx*en  brought  about  through  the 
nraduul  progress  of  condensation.  Led  by  this  assumed 
analogy.  Sir  William  Herschel  threw  out  his  Nebular 
Hypothesis— that  the  whole  solar  system  might  once  have 
been  expande<i  through  sjKice  as  a  great  mass  of  elastic 
vapour;  and  assumed  its  present  form  by  successive  natural 
f'hanges,  like  those  inferred  from  the  supposed  condition  uf 
the  nebulous  masses  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  visible 
world. 

Taking  up  this  hypothesis,  where  it  had  been  left  by  its 
author.  La  Place  gave  it  a* dynamical  consistency  by  con- 
siderations  which   admit   of  an   easv  statement.      If  the 
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matter  of  our  system  have  been  once  expandetl  in  the  form 
of  a  spherical  nehula,  slowly  revolving  round  a  fixed  axis, 
it  might  undergo  a  continual  contraction  of  its  mass  by  the 
radiation  of  heat  into  sidereal  s|)ace.  During  the  progress 
of  such  a  change  its  velocity  of  rotation  must  continually 
increase ;  and  we  may  suppose  it,  several  times  over^  to 
have  reached  such  a  dvnamical  condition  that  the  centri- 
fugal  force  of  its  equatorial  surface  would  exactly  balance 
the  whole  attraction  of  the  spherical  mass  within.     After 
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each  such  condition  a  nebulous  ring  might  be  thrown  off 
by  a  further  contraction  of  the  whole  central  mass;  and 
each  nebulous  ring  would  revolve,  in  obedience  to  Kepler's 
law,  by  a  physical  necessity  implied  in  that  very  balance  of 
forces  by  which  the  several  rings  were  produced.  Again,  as 
this  hypothesis  involves  no  cause  to  produce  any  change  in 
the  first  axis  of  rotation,  each  ring  must  revolve  in  the 
same  direction  and  in  the  same  plane.  On  this  simple 
hypothesis  the  whole  revolving  nebula  might  pass  into  a 
system  composed  of  a  large  central  body  surrounded  by 
nebulous  rings — all  revolving  in  one  direction,  in  one 
equatorial  plane,  and  in  periodic  times  corresponding  to 
Kepler's  law. 

But  the  same  cause  which  produced  the  contraction 
of  the  original  mass  must  also  produce  a  contraction  of 
the  nebulous  rings.  In  this  way  each  of  them  may  be 
supposed  to  break  up  and  roll  into  a  spherical  mass  of 
more  condensed  nebulous  matter.  This  change  would, 
however,  produce  no  dynamical  force  to  disturb  the  ori- 
ginal planes  of  movement;  so  that  these  secondary  re- 
volving nebulcB  would  continue  to  move  in  the  common 
equatorial  plane,  and  might  finally  pass  into  the  condi- 
tion of  planetary  bodies.  But,  before  they  reached  this 
final  state,  these  secondary  nebulce  might  pass  through 
the  critical  conditions  above  indicated,  and  so  might  throw 
off  a  succession  of  rings ;  and  these  rings  might  in 
like  manner  undergo  condensation,  break  up,  and  finally 
pass  into  the  state  of  satellites ;  revolving,  as  before,  in 
one  direction  and  in  a  common  equatorial  plane.  Thus, 
through  progressive  natural  changes^  we  should  end  with  a 
8ystem  having  a  central  body  surrounded  by  planets,  and 
the  planets,  it  might  be,  surrounded  by  satellites  or  rings- 
all  obeying  Kepler's  law,  and  all  revolving  in  one  direction 
and  in  a  common  equatorial  plane. 

We  may  further  remark^  that  however  attenuated  may 
have  been  the  revolving  nebulous  mass,  its  parts  may  have 
possessed  some  tenacity  which  may  have  interfered  with 
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the  matlicinatical  consisKency  of  Uie  rewlt.  AgaiD,  aa  each 
riii^  was  thrown  off*,  the  attraction  of  the  central  maw 
niUHt  liavc  boon,  in  a  small  degree,  diminished.  Hilt  of 
itself  would  produce  a  slight  perturbation  of  the  first  nebukr 
niovcmonlH.  Other  irregularities  would  arise  out  of  the 
deviations  from  a  perfectly  spherical  form  in  the  revolving 
ItodicH,  and  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  rings  must  have 
produced  mutual  perturbations  in  their  movements.  But  the 
liinita  of  such  perturbations  can  be  defined  by  calculation, 
and  could  not  throw  the  svstem  into  inextricable  confusion. 

m 

The  plancA  of  planetery  movement  might  therefore 
Hljglitly  deviate  from  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  revolving 
nebula^  out  of  which  they  had  been  formed ;  and  the  cir- 
cular orbits  would,  by  physical  necessity,  pass  into  elliptical 
orbits  of  small  exccntricitv,  in  which  the  several  bodies 
must  continue  to  revolve  in  oliediencc  to  Kepler^s  law. 

Thus  we  may  8up|>ose  our  system  to  have  passed  through 
all  its  transformations.  The  equator  of  the  primaeval  n^- 
hufa  becomes  the  ecliptic  plane  of  the  system,  with  the  sun 
in  its  center  «ind  the  several  planets  and  satellites  revolving 
round  the  sun  in  the  Kame  direction,  nearly  in  the  same 
plane,  in  orbits  that  an^  nearly  circular,  and  all  moving  in 
obedience  to  Kepler's  law. 

The  oblate  figure  of  the  earth,  its  central  heat,  and  the 
(Tystalline  structure  of  the  lower  portions  of  its  crust,  seem 
t4>  prove  a  fonner  condition  approaching  that  of  igneous 
fusion.  But  we  should  far  transgress  the  bounds  of  fair 
induction  were  we  to  affirm  tliat  the  earth  had  been  once  in 
a  nebulous  condition ;  and  still  more,  were  we  to  assume 
that  it  had  ever  been  in  the  condition  of  a  nebulous  ring, 
thrown  off*  by  a  revolving  mass  of  igneous  vapour.  I  have 
just  alluded  (in  this  Discourse)  to  such  an  hypothesis  ;  but 
only  as  a  8{)eculation,  and  notiiing  is  built  upon  it  If,  by 
Ntrict  <lynamical  reasoning  upon  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
we  had  reached  consequences  op|)oscd  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  solar  system,  we  should  have  proved  the  hypothesis  to 
))e  false.     But  Ivecause  we  can  deduce  a  series  of  conse- 
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qiiences  from  this  hypothesis,  which  conform  approximately 
to  the  phenomena  of  our  system,  we  by  no  means  prove  it 
to  be  true.  All  we  can  dare  to  assert  is,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis lends  itself  readily  to  many  phenomena  of  the  solar 
system :  but  many  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  put  forth  with 
all  the  confidence  of  truth  and  long  received  with  favour, 
has  in  the  end  proved  worthless  and  untrue.  We  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  one  of  the  three  golden  rules  of  Newton — 
'*  Causas  rerum  naturalium  non  plures  adtniiti  deberi,  quam 
quce  ei  vera:  siniy  el  earutn  phcenomenis  explicandis  suffix 
ciatU."  The  hypothesis  we  have  been  discussing  rests  only 
on  an  assumed  analogy ;  and,  should  that  fail,  passes  at 
once  out  of  the  rules  of  sound  philosophy. 

So  &r  I  have  stated  the  reasonings  which  seem  to  give 
support  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.  Let  me  now  state 
some  considerations  that  may  be  urged  against  it. 

(1).  It  is  not  brought  before  us  as  a  sure  induction  from 
fact  or  observation  ;  but  rather  belongs  to  a  class  of  specu- 
lations, wliich,  whether  true  or  false,  go  beyond  our  material 
knowledge.  Men  have  ever  been  willing  to  desert  the  beaten 
track  of  natural  science,  and,  instead  of  ascending  step  by 
step  to  the  conception  of  laws  by  which  separate  pheno- 
mena are  bound  together,  have  dared  to  speculate  about 
the  beginning  of  things — to  put  themselves  in  the  Creator  s 
place,  and  to  make  a  world  after  their  own  conceits.  Such 
speculations  have  perhaps  never  done  any  good,  and  often 
do  much  mischief.  Heat  has  a  continual  tendency  to 
diffuse  itself ;  yet  the  hypothesis  commences  by  supposing 
its  concentration  in  many  large,  but  definite,  portions  of 
space.  Whence  came  this  concentration  ?  It  is  not  sug- 
gested by  any  conception  we  can  form  of  heat,  but  seems 
rather  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the 
incandescent  nebulse  have  emanated  from  the  fiat  of  Crea- 
tive Will,  and  contained  within  themselves  the  germs  which 
(when  guided  by  the  second  causes  ordained  by  God)  pro- 
duced in  due  time  all  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
natural  universe.     There  may,  perhaps,  be  no  moral  objec- 
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tion  to  fliicli  a  view,  )>roviileil  it  trench  not  on  the  pheno* 
niena  of  organic  life  ;  for  it  takes  not  from  us  our  belief  in 
Providence  and  final  causes ;  and  God,  so  far  ai  our  senses 
are  concerned,  appears  only  to  work  by  second  causes :  bat 
the  whole  speculation  carries  us  out  of  the  province  of 
natural  science,  and  is  condemned  bv  Bacon  in  some  of  the 
!ientcnce8  quoted  in  the  early  part  of  this  Note. 

(-2).  The  planets  do  not  revolve  in  one  plane.  Can 
their  different  obliquities  to  the  ecliptic  plane  be  accounted 
for  by  the  perturbations  of  the  nebular  rings  ?  If  not,  we 
have  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hypotliesis. 

(3).  The  density  of  the  planets  does  not  conform  to 
any  law  we  might  expect  from  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
Tliis  is  an  unexplained  difficulty. 

(4).  Tlie  satellites  of  Uranus  revolve  not,  like  the  other 
l>odios,  from  west  to  east,  but  from  east  to  west,  and  their 
orbits  are  incline<l  at  great  angles  to  the  ecliptic  plane. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  gn'at  unexplained  difficulty. 

(5).  Of  all  bodies  in  our  system  the  comets  are  most 
nearly  in  a  nebulous  condition.  They  move  in  obedience 
to  Kepler's  law  :  but  they  cut  through  the  ecliptic  plane  at 
various  angles  and  in  highly  excentric  orbits,  which  baffle 
all  our  conceptions  of  analogy  with  condensed  rings  tlirown 
off  by  a  revolving  l)ody. 

(6).  The  formation  of  nebulous  rings,  on  certain 
assumed  conditions  of  condensation,  has  been  explained  by 
strict  mechanical  reasoning,  and  illustrate*!  by  direct  experi- 
ment :  but  the  formation  of  planetary  ncbulie,  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  nebulous  rings,  has  neither  been  explained  by 
strict  mechanical  reasoning,  nor  illustrated  by  any  direct 
experiment. 

(7).  Lastly,  The  original  hypothesis  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  discovery. 

The  ap()arently  nebulous  light  of  the  **  milky- way"  is 
produced  by  confluent  streams  of  light  proceeding  from 
innumerable  telescopic  stars.  In  like  manner  multitudes  of 
smaller  nebulae  have  been  resolved  into  luminous  points. 
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They  are  only  great  clusters  uf  stars  at  immeasurable  dia- 
tances  from  the  eye.  Hence  arises  a  question  suggested 
by  Newton's  second  rule,  ^^Effectuum  naturaUutn  ejusdtm 
gentrU  easdem  sunt  causteJ'*  May  not  all  the  apparent  ne- 
bulae be  formed  by  the  confluent  light  of  stars  ?  If  many 
of  them  have  been  *' resolved,"  might  not  all  of  them 
become  **  resolved,"  had  we  telescopes  of  sufficient  power  ? 
Should  astronomers  be  enabled  to  give  a  positive  answer  to 
this  question,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  Nebular  Hypo- 
thesis; for  it  will  have  no  analogy  to  rest  upon:  and, 
since  the  last  edition  of  this  Discourse  was  printed,  the 
truth  of  such  an  answer  has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  been 
made  probable  by  the  discoveries  of  Liord  Rosse  ;  who,  by 
help  of  his  gigantic  Reflector,  has  succeeded  in  resolving 
into  luminous  points  several  of  those  remote  masses  of 
sidereal  light,  which  had  been  appealed  to  as  giving  the 
surest  evidence  of  a  true  nebulous  condition. 

However  great  the  names  connected  with  it,  and  how- 
ever &vourable  its  acceptance  with  the  scientific  world,  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis  verges  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  *^  on 
the  region  of  ascertained  truth."  It  is  at  present  nothing 
better  than  a  splendid  vision ;  and  before  it  can  be  received 
as  a  physical  reality,  it  must  be  supported  by  better  evi- 
dence, and  placed  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  that  whereon 
it  is  at  present  made  to  rest. 


Note  (E),  p.  31. 

As  I  am  anxious  tliat  this  passage^  and  the  one  imme- 
diately following  it  on  the  same  page,  should  not  be  mis- 
understood, I  will  endeavour,  in  the  simplest  words  I  can 
find,  to  explain  my  meaning. 

The  preceding  Discourse  offers  to  the  reader  no  scheme 
of  ideal  perfection  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  short 
comment  on  the  physical,  classical,  and  moral  studies  of 
our  academic  course ;   and  against  certain  parts  of  them 
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bring*  fonVHDl  tume  ((nv^  objorlions.  Any  i 
the  evulL'iiM  of  Htir  rvli^un,  on  lU  dijctrincs.  iu  hoyr*,  ur 
the  ct-uTM  of  life  piiinteil  out  by  il,  vn»  hoyond  the  direcl 
purpow  of  my  argument :  ami  iu  an  ai)ilr»8  to  a  Clirintan 
imemMy.  1  had  a  ri^it  (a«  has  been  Mated  in  the  ccracluJ- 
ing  wnnls  of  thU  DlKoune)  to  aiaunie  the  truth  of  ^1  tk 
great  fundamcatal  doctriiKw  of  out  raligioD.  while  discuniiig 
ntliLT  traths  of  a  diiTrrcnt  kind,  and  resUng  on  a  difTermi 


In  an  early  part  of  the  preceding  pngm  (p.  14..  p^  31) 
I  have  endeavoured,  from  the  light  of  nature,  lo  «alablkh 
the  following  conclusions ' — 

(1).  The  being,  power,  and  wisdom  uf  God,  iw  tkatm 
in  th«  wliole  fabric  of  the  material  world ;  all  thr  pam  of 
which  are  bound  togellKT  by  material  laws  ending  in  har- 
mony and  order. 

(2).  A  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  drawn  from  the 
skill  and  presdence  shown  in  the  whole  &«mework  of 
animated  nature. 

(3).  A  further  confirmation,  drawn  from  the  adaptation 
of  all  parts  of  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  to  one 
another.  No  parts  are  independent.  Each  part  is  guvemeii 
by  its  own  peculiar  laws ;  yet  subordinate  to  higher  laws, 
by  which  the  several  parts  are  kept  together  under  ooe 
common  plan  and  purpose. 

(4.)  The  proof  of  a  continued  providential  government, 
derived  from  the  creative  introduction,  during  many  suc- 
cessive periods  of  lime,  of  new  organic  structures  adapted 
to  new  physical  conditions  of  the  earth. 

(5).  The  probability  of  a  fiiture  state  of  being,  grounded 
on  analogy.  The  organs  <^  every  animal  are  knit  together 
with  consummate  skill ;  and  wisely  adapted  lo  all  external 
nature,  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  beings  endowed  with 
them.  In  man,  moral  powers  and  capacities  are  superadded 
to  his  animid  organs.  He  not  only  fnrns  a  conception  of 
the  future,  but  be  lias  a  "  longing  after  immortality."  To 
believe  tliat  suc\i  c&fac\^te«  «n&  B.'^^t«nciea  were  given  for 
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no  pur}Hifle— -were  to  have  no  firuition  in  futurity — ^would 
be  against  all  analogy,  and  imply  a  phenomenon  tlmt 
jarred  with  the  universal  harmony  of  nature.  On  grounds 
such  as  these  many  heathens  '^have  built  their  hopes  of 
continued  being  and  future  glory." 

Again,  in  a  following  part  of  the  Discourse  (p.  44),  I 
have  stated  it  as  a  fact,  drawn  from  our  knowledge  of  all 
past  histor)',  tliat  under  no  form  of  government  can  man  be 
maintained  in  personal  happiness  or  social  dignity,  without 
the  sanction  of  religion.  This  assertion  is  not  new :  were 
it  so,  it  would  contradict  itself.  It  has  been  emphatically 
ui^ed  by  some  of  tlic  old  heathen  historians ;  and  we  may 
assuredly  conclude,  as  a  fair  induction  of  reason  grounded 
on  analogy,  that  the  religious  nature,  implied  in  the  very 
exbtence  of  this  historical  fact,  was  given  to  man  fur  the 
purpose  of  directing  him  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  guiding 
his  soul  towards  the  highest  objects  of  his  creation. 

While  on  this  question,  I  may  allude  to  a  conversation 
I  once  held  with  the  illustrious  pliilosopher  La  Place.  It 
was  in  his  sick-chamber,  which,  I  believe,  he  never  left ; 
and  not  many  days  before  his  death.  Among  other  sub- 
jects, he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  our  endowments,  and 
our  course  of  academic  study ;  which  I  explained  to  him  at 
some  length.  He  then  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  religious 
character  of  our  endowments,  and  added  (as  nearly  as  J 
can  translate  his  words),  ^^  1  think  this  right ;  and  on  this 
point  I  should  deprecate  any  great  organic  changes  in  your 
system ;  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know^  what  I  did 
not  at  one  time  believe,  that  no  society  can  be  upheld  in 
happiness  and  honour  without  the  sentiments  of  religion.*' 
The  dying  philosopher  may,  while  using  these  words,  have 
had  nothing  in  his  mind  beyond  the  principles  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  the  bearing  of  religious  sentiments  un  the 
order  and  well-being  of  the  stiite.  On  this*  point  I  venture 
not  to  inquire.     But  the  words  record  a  great  practical 

8.  D.  I 
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truth  ;  and,  liaving  fallen  so  imprettively  from  his  liptf  are 
surely  worth  rcconlingr. 

1  believe  that  all  the  preceding  ooncluaions  of  this  Note 
are  incontestably  true— based,  as  they  are,  both  on  reason 
and  experience ;  and  if  they  be  true,  they  must  be  of  deep 
importance.  On  this  subject  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the 
early  parts  of  the  two  following  Notes  (F)  and  (G),  ami 
need  not  repeat  what  is,  iierha|ift,  there  stated  witli  suffi- 
cient fulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  Christian  must  allow  that  the 
light  of  natural  religion  in  too  dim  to  guide  a  man  securely 
along  the  thuniy  path  of  life,  and  offers  him  sanctions 
much  too  feeble  to  hold  him  upright  in  the  time  of  tempta- 
tion. Again,  in  old  age,  and  in  tlie  approaching  hour  of 
death,  what  secure  comfort  is  left  to  the  heathen  ?  All  the 
faculties  which  have  ministered  to  his  strength  arc  on  the 
|H>int  of  dissolution,  lie  knows  tliat  in  many  things  he 
has  offended  against  his  Maker.  Tlie  world  he  is  about  to 
leave  has  many  pcntil  dispensations,  ilow  knows  he  wlien 
tiiose  |)enal  dispensations  are  to  end  i  Sup|K)9ing  him  to 
believe  in  a  future  statc^  what  security  has  he  for  his  own 
condition  in  futurity  ?  Doubt  and  per]ilexity  are  on  every 
side  of  him.  He  may  liave  learnt  to  smother  the  feelings 
of  his  nature  in  a  stoical  indifference ;  or  he  may,  under 
the  ver>'  best  view  we  take  of  his  condition,  comfort  himself 
with  some  feeble  ho])es,  and  apply  to  himself  some  words 
like  those  of  Tacitus^'' Si  i^uih  piorum  manibwt  locus  ;  si, 
tit  sapunlihns placet ,  non  cum  corpore  extinguuntur  nutgntr 
animve ;  placid^  quiescam"  But  how  cold  and  cheerless 
are  wonls  like  these  when  confronted  with  the  declarations 
of  an  inspired  Apostle ! — *'  To  me  to  live  is  Christy  and  to 
die  is  gain.,, I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered^  and  the  time  ^ 
yntf  di'imriurc  is  at  hand,  I  have  ^fought  a  good  ^fight^  I 
have  ^finished  my  course,  I  have  kejU  the  faith:  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^  which  the 
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Lardy  the  rigkieous  judge^  shall  give  me  at  thai  day  ;  and 
not  tome otdy^  hut  unto  all  them  also  thai  love  his  appear- 
htg."  A  finn  believer  in  revealed  religion  has  both  support 
in  life  and  comfort  in  death.  The  evidence  of  his  reUgion 
is  full  and  clear,  and  is  addressed  both  to  his  heart  and 
understanding.  His  hopes  of  a  future  state  are  sure  and 
certain;  the  grounds  of  his  acceptance  before  God  are 
plainly  set  before  him  ;  his  rule  of  life  is  simple ;  and,  if  he 
be  a  fiuthfiil  follower  of  his  Master,  he  has  a  power  of 
obedience  which  comes  from  above,  and  will  not  fail  him. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  his 
religion  are  so  far  above  reason,  that  no  man  by  the  natural 
powers  of  his  understanding  could  have  ever  risen  to  any 
conception  of  them ;  yet  they  end  not  in  mystical  abstrac- 
tions ;  but,  when  rightly  understood  and  heartily  accepted, 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  daily  business  of  life :  and 
though  above  natural  reason,  they  are  not  contrary  to 
reason ;  but  have  been  proved  by  many  pious  Christian 
writers  (especially  Bbhop  Butler)  to  come  within  the  ana- 
k^y  of  God*s  dealing  with  his  creatures  in  the  government 
of  the  natural  world. 

What  mercies  God  may  have  in  store  for  a  heathen  who 
has  done  his  best  with  the  feeble  light  that  has  been  gpven 
him,  is  a  very  vain  and  unprofitable  inquiry.  But  we  do 
knoWj  from  the  solemn  denunciations  of  God's  word,  that  to 
turn  away  from  the  light  of  the  revealeil  word,  when  that 
light  has  been  plainly  set  before  us,  is  deadly  sin.  While 
this  light  is  offered  to  us,  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  to  seek 
any  other  light  as  our  guide  towards  the  throne  of  mercy, 
would  be  madness  and  folly,  like  that  of  an  arctic  savage 
who  should  remain  in  his  hut  of  snow  by  the  side  of  his 
dismal  winter-lamp,  after  the  sun  of  a  new  summer  had 
again  visited  his  frozen  country.  All  the  preceding  conclu- 
sions of  this  note  appear,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  the  early 
editions  of  this  Discourse,  and  are  repeated  here  that  I  may 
the  more  directly  meet  some  objections  which  have  been 
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urged  agniiiMt  tliein  To  prevent  mistake  I  will  endeavour 
to  state  tliesc  objections  in  tlie  words  of  their  author;  and 
I  will  b<'^in  with  his  attacks  on  the  moral  portions  of  the 
Discoiirftc*. 

*'  Vou,  Sir,  make  creation  religion  and  moral  religion 
to  leail  to  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  Go<l,  independently 
of  all  revelation;  and  that,  too,  while  your  principle - 
poiMined  youth,  and  followers,  are  enveloped  in  the  anti-re- 
velation delusion  of  your  Geological  speculations. "^  (p.  123 ) 

"  Here,  Sir,  vou  lead  all  vour  instructed  vouth  to  builil 

•  •  • 

their  ho|ie  of  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  the  God  of 
nature,  and  of  eternal  glor\',  upon  the  volition  of  their 
intellectu<il  jiowers,  acting  on  the  works  of  nature,  without 
the  Word  of  God.  And  not  only  so,  but,  with  an  unparal- 
leled pnrsumption,  you  as  it  were  challenge  the  eternal  God 
to  deceive  any  mortal  that  lives  and  dies  in  such  a  religion! 
And  thi»se  your  doctrines,  and  your  unhean!-of  challenge  of 
tlie  Almighty,  arc  precisely  the  same  in  your  anti-scriptural 
and  anti-cliristian  jiresumptuous  moral  code  ;  and  you  fear 
fully  aver  that  man  can  attain  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God 
and  of  glory  equally  by  the  one  as  by  the  other."  (p.  125.) 
**  And  this  was  the  destnictive  philosophizing  delusion, 
under  the  prostrating  enchantment  of  which  the  Rev.  Adam 
Sedgwick  was  c.irrie<l  through  the  preaching  of  that  enor- 
mous Christian  and  ministerial  anom.il y — a  geologizing 
and  moralizing  sermon,  in  the  public  academic  worship  of 
God,  which  openly  professed  to  treat  of  questions  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  divine  revelation,  or  divine  revelation 
with  them  ! — hut  which  at  the  same  time  maintained,  that 
the  discussion  of  these  questions  laid  down  sure  roads  to 
everlasting  glory :    and  that  no  one  who  aspired  to  that 

•  The  work  to  which  I  refer  is  entitled,  Poptttur  Geology  svhvertive 
of  Divine  Revelation,  ( liondon,  Ilatchard  and  Son,  1B34.)  In  itself 
it  deserves  porhaps  no  reply  ;  hut  I  notice  the  objections  in  this  edition 
of  my  Discourse,  as  some  of  thein  have  been  repeated  by  other  writcnt, 
and  in  a  form  which  requires  a  respectful  consideration. 
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eternal  glory  by  walking  in  them,  should  either  be  deceived 
or  rejected  of  God."  (p.  130.) 

''  While  science  envelopes  him  in  her  enchanting  robe, 
and  the  hands  of  a  kindred  age*s  applause  lend  their  aid  to 
hold  it  on,  none  but  God  himself,  by  an  intervention  of 
sovereign  mercy  can  prevent  sucli  a  one  from  drifting  down 
the  tide  of  philosophic  fame  to  everlasting  perdition :  as 
the  same  eternal  wisdom  saith,  The  prosperity  offooU  shall 
destroy  them ;  and.  The  lips  of  a  fool  shall  swallow  up 
himself r  (p.  136.) 

Do  I  then  plead  guilty  to  such  a  list  of  formidable 
cliarges  ?  Not  to  so  much  as  one  iota  of  them.  Tliey  are 
nothing  better  than  the  dreams  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion: and  were  they  tnie,  their  impression  would  be  far 
deeper  had  they  been  conveyed  in  less  turgid  language. 
All  reasoning  must  lead  us  into  inextricable  confusion 
if  we  keep  not  separate  the  different  provinces  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  while  we  vainly  blend  together  truths 
human  and  divine— neither  discriminating  the  foundations 
on  which  they  rest,  nor  the  evidences  on  which  they  are 
built  up^we  must  end,  to  use  the  words  of  Bacon,  in 
an  heretical  religion,  and  a  fantastical  philosophy.  But 
we  may  compare  together  tlic  streams  of  knowledge, 
though  springing  from  different  fountains;  and  we  can 
sometimes  show  that  in  tlieir  course  thcv  become  blended 
together  at  some  common  )>oint :  and  hence  we  may  con- 
clude, as  all  truth  centers  in  the  ordinance  of  God's  will, 
that  the  different  kinds  of  truth  must  harmonize  and  lend 
support  to  one  another.  It  is,  tiierefore,  a  delightful  intel- 
lectual task  (and  I  might  add  a  wholesome  moral  task)  to 
trace  the  analogies  of  our  Maker*8  dealings  with  us  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world. 

While  Bishop  Butler  was  employed,  during  years  of 
patient  thought,  in  tracing  the  analogies  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  was  he  thereby  endeavouring  to  set  up 
natural  religion  in  the  place  of  revealed  ?    His  thought  and 
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purpose  were  far  different  He  was  destroying  the  itrong- 
holds  of  deism— f^iving  a  wholesome  GmmI  to  the  intellect 
of  man — taking  a  film  from  the  eyes  of  the  sreptio— and 
using  such  powers  as  God  had  given  him  in  bringing  back 
to  the  light  of  revealed  truth  many  who  were  wandering 
amidst  doubt  and  darkness. 

I  can  pursue  this  subject  no  farther.  A  flat  denial  b  the 
best  answer  to  give  to  the  inflated  charges  above  quoted; 
and  1  again  afiirm  that  I  have  not,  in  thought  or  word,  set 
up  natural  in  the  place  of  revealed  religion,  or  dared  to 
afiirm  ^*  Uiat  we  can  attain  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God 
and  glory  equally  by  the  one  as  by  the  other."  The  impu- 
tation has  no  foundation  whereon  to  stand,  and  the  vitu- 
perative comment  of  its  author  must  fall  along  with  it 

Strong  objections  have  been  urged,  from  more  than  one 
t|uartcr,  against  tlie  following  passages  of  the  Discourse  :— 
*'  The  rejection  of  the  moral  sense  on  religious  grounds  is 
one  of  the  errors  of  fanaticism. — Amidst  oil  the  ruin  that  is 
within  us  there  are  still  the  elements  of  what  is  good,*'  &c. 
Ike.  {jntpra^  p.  58.) — ^^Some  men  have  rejected  natural 
religion  tlirougli  mere  fanaticism.  Tliey  believe  our  cor- 
ruption to  be  so  entire  that  they  deny  to  the  natural  man 
all  ]»erccption  of  the  beauty  of  moral  truth— all  knowledge 
of  Cvod— and  almost  shut  out  from  him  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son." (/w/rfl,  p.  158.) — "High  principle  directs  and  con- 
trols the  capacities  and  affections  of  our  moral  nature,  but 
cumpcla  us  not  to  root  them  out*'   (infra^  p.  169.) 

Let  me  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  am  able  witliin  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  note,  to  explain  my  words,  which  have  been 
misunderstood  and  strangely  tortured  from  their  meaning. 
The  following  are  among  the  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  religion. — That  *'  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
rigliteouKness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil  **— 
iliat  our  Maker  is  pure  and  holy,  and  requires  from  us 
nothing  less  tlian  |)erfect  ohcilience — perfect  both  in  will 
nnd  deed. — ^Tliat  ovory  sun  of  man  is,  therefons  guilty  befon; 
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God,  and  under  sentence  of  condemnation.-^That  a  remedy 
has  been  provided  for  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who 
not  only  showed  in  himself  an  example  of  perfect  purity 
and  holiness,  but  opened  for  us  a  way  to  future  happiness, 
by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  himself— -thereby  satisfying 
the  severe  attribute  of  God's  justice,  and  blotting  out 
the  written  sentence  of  our  condemnation.— That  a  £uthful 
acceptance  of  this  doctrine  is  the  principle  and  foundation 
of  our  forgiveness,  and  by  inlierent  moral  necessity  fills  the 
heart  with  thankfulness  and  love. — That  a  full  perception 
of  these  doctrines  is  not  enough.— That  after  we  are  forgiven 
and  restored  to  our  Maker's  favour,  infirmity  and  corruption 
still  clings  to  us^— That  we  require,  after  admission  to  the 
covenant  of  mercy,  through  our  whole  lives  continual  support 
and  renovation,— to  be  maintained  only  by  communion  with 
God  and  the  sustaining  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit— That 
in  this  way  God  may  dwell  in  our  hearts  as  our  Maker, 
our  Redeemer,  and  our  Sanctifier^ — ^That  from  first  to  last 
this  scheme  of  salvation  is  the  free  gift  of  God ;  not  pur- 
chased by  our  own  works,  or  claimed  by  us  on  any  score 
of  self-sustained  inherent  personal  merit  of  our  own.— The 
proper  effects  of  these  great  doctrines,  when  faithfully  re- 
ceived in  the  heart,  are  an  enlarged  charity— a  purity  of 
life  grounded  on  the  highest  sanctions— and  a  ready  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  goodness  and  providence  of  God  in 
all  his  dealings  with  us.— The  film  which  dims  our  vision 
faUs  away— the  passions  which  desolate  the  world  become 
ol)edient  to  law  and  order— we  see  in  everything  around  us 
the  power  and  benevolence  of  our  Maker— all  the  higher 
faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  receive  their  noblest  exalt- 
ation ;  and  now  at  length  subservient  to  the  true  purposes 
of  our  being,  become  ^'  a  rich  storehouse  for  tlie  glory  of 
the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.*' 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  inborn  faculties  of 
man— whether  we  regard  them  as  physical,  social,  moral, 
intellectual,  or  religious — wc  sec  enough  to  make  us  com- 
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preheiul,  at  least  in  |)art,  the  great  purposes  for  which  they 
were  first  given,  ami  the  dreadful  evils  to  which  they  are 
turned  hy  the  depravity  of  the  human  will.  But  this  perver 
sion  of  the  original  powers  which  we  derive  from  our  Makei^s 
hand,  is  no  proof  that  every  germ  of  them  has  been  uttcriy 
rooted  out.  Under  the  government  of  a  renovated  will 
the  same  |)owers  may  be  brought  again  into  subordination, 
and  made  to  fulfil  the  original  purpose  of  their  being. 
While  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  combined  physical 
powers  of  man  we  can  as  easily  conceive  they  should  last 
for  ever,  as  that  they  should  last  only  a  hundred  years :  but 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  after  a  few  years,  under 
whatever  guidance  they  may  be  held,  and  by  whatever  care 
maintaineil,  they  sink  into  decay  and  eml  in  death.  So 
also  we  know  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers- 
all  that  belong  to  the  inner  man — if  left  to  themselves  must 
en<l  in  decay  and  spiritual  death.  Meanwhile,  however, 
our  moral  and  intellectual  powers  arc  not  utterly  extin- 
guished :  they  ore  present  with  us  from  first  to  last,  though 
dimmed,  obscured^  and  perhaps  unheeiled;  and  at  every  step 
of  our  lives  we  art*  resiH)nsihle  both  for  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  them. 

On  the  mere  physical  powers  of  the  animal  frame  1 
need  not  dwell ;  for  thev  manifestlv  exist,  whether  thev  be 
instruments  of  good  «)r  evil.-»-.Tlie  social  affections  exist  in 
all  men,  although  most  noble  when  under  the  guitlancc  of 
high  principle.  They  are  good  in  themselves;  though, 
like  everything  else  in  human  nature,  they  may  become  per- 
verted to  evil.  Not  to  lose  ourselves  among  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  social  life,  let  us  confine  our  view  to 
the  example  of  maternal  love.  This  natural  affection  is  as 
pLiinly  seen  in  the  untaught  wife  of  a  savage  as  in  a 
christian  matron.  That  the  moral  faculties  are  not  utterly 
blotted  out  from  the  mind  of  man  is  proved  by  the  language 
of  every  civilized  nation,  heathen  as  well  as  christian. 
What  are   the  terrible  sanctions  of  all  |)enal  law,  but  a 
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natural  struggle,  in  one  form  or  other,  of  moral  principle 
against  base  passion  ?  That  the  intellectual  powersj  em- 
ployed in  the  discovery  of  abstract  truth,  are  independent 
of  religious  ^th,  is  most  certain.  Yet  are  they  good  in 
themselves ;  and  when  kept  in  their  proper  place,  minister 
at  once  to  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  religious  capacity  in  man,  and  a  religion  of 
nature. 

For  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead: 
to  that  the  heathen  nations  are  without  excuse;  because 
when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful.  It  was  not,  then,  so  much  a  dim- 
ness in  the  light  of  nature  or  a  defect  in  the  understanding, 
as  a  disorder  in  the  heart  and  affections,  which  led  men 
into  the  fantastical  rites  of  idolatrous  worship — often  end- 
ing in  impurity  and  blood.  But  even  among  such  dis- 
eased and  convulsive  struggles  toward  the  worship  of  God- 
impure,  cruel,  and  unhallowed  as  they  are — we  can  discern 
the  proofs  of  an  inherent  religious  nature  which  cannot  be 
rooted  out,  however  much  it  may  be  defiled  or  misdirected. 

Can  we  then  affirm  that  the  niiu  of  the  natural  man  is 
so  complete  that  there  remains  not  within  him  one  element 
of  good — that  he  is  one  mass  of  corruption — that  he  is 
bom  without  kindly  affections  or  moral  capacity — that  he 
has  from  nature  no  conception  of  a  Godhead?  Unques- 
tionably not.  This  is  not  the  nature  of  man.  Wore  such 
Ills  condition^  he  could  not  even  form  the  conception  of  any 
moral  law  to  which  he  was  bound  to  give  obedience ;  and 
being  without  law,  he  would>  in  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
be  without  transgression. 

In  the  language  of  our  Church  ^*  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil/* — Again,  she  tells  us,  *'  We  have  no  power 
to  do  good  works  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God,  without 
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tlie  grace  of  God  by  CliriBt  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that 
good  will."— These  two  propositions  are  drawn  from  the 
Won!  of  Goil.  The  first  contains  a  doctrine  of  tlie  Bible 
and  a  fact  of  universal  experience— the  second  tells  us  that 
through  all  the  duties  of  a  religious  life,  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end,  we  can  only  be  upheld  by  a  steady  communion 
with  our  Maker.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  sentence  in 
the  preceding  Discourse  that  is  in  conflict  witli  either  of 
tlicse  propositions. 

While  we  speak  of  fallen  man  we  may  figure  to  our- 
selves a  being  prostrate  on  the  ground,  entangled  in  the 
mire,  and  incapable  of  onward  movement.  But  he  is  lifteil 
up  by  a  |N>wcr  superior  to  his  own — a  new  spirit  is  breathed 
into  him — new  strength  is  given  him — and  a  staff  is  placed 
in  his  hand  \viiere<m  he  may  lean  securely  and  go  on  his 
way  ri'joicing.  The  office  of  spiritual  religion  is  not  to 
ilestroy  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body,  but  to  renovate 
them  and  restore  tliem  to  their  proper  use,  as  obedient 
instruments  in  their  Makcr^s  service.  Without  religious 
government  they  arc  the  slaves  of  passion  and  the  im- 
plements of  mischief ;  under  it  they  are  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  good. 

The  views  against  which  I  have  been  contending  are 
fanatical,  mischievous,  and  untrue  ;  and  they  naturally  end 
in  uncliari table  judgments,  in  sour  ascetical  religion,  or  in 
some  form  of  monastic  superstition.  But  while  combating 
one  class  of  errors,  let  no  one  accuse  me,  without  proof,  of 
falling  into  another.  I  set  not  up  natural  religion  in  the 
place  of  revealed :  I  am  no  advocate  of  modem  ^^  Ratio- 
nalism :"  nor  have  I  once  asserted  (as  I  have  been  made 
to  do  by  a  pretende<l,  but  false  quotation  from  this  Dis- 
course) that  man,  as  a  religious  being,  can  be  converted 
from  evil  to  goinl  by  the  mere  natural  power  of  iiersuasion 
acting  on  the  mural  elements  within  his  bosom,  and  with- 
out spiritual  help. 
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Objections  have  been  taken  to  tlie  language  of  a  pre- 
vious note  (Note  C),  and  it  has  been  described  as  too 
bitter  to  bring  conviction  with  it,  or  serve  a  good  purpose. 
If  in  a  single  sentence  I  have  offended  against  Christian 
charity,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  change 
the  language  of  this  note.  It  describes  the  inveterate  follies 
of  a  class  of  men,  and  was  written  without  ill  will  to  any 
one  of  them ;  and  the  words  I  have  used  do  no  more  than 
express  my  meaning.  Perhaps  my  best  justification  will  be 
found  in  the  following  passages,  taken  from  the  work  I 
liave  already  quoted  in  the  present  note.  They  were  writ- 
ten, in  reply  to  the  first  edition  of  this  Discourse,  by  a 
Clei^^yman  and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
and  tliey  show  (it  may  be  in  a  grotesque  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  form)  the  sentiments  and  comments  of  the 
class  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 

**  Every  common-sense  being  knows,  and  every  honest 
Geologist  must  confess,  that,  to  find  the  date  of  any  one 
deposit  in  tlie  earth's  bowels,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  mortal 
ability,  and  defies  that  of  the  Geologian  himself.  God  has 
given  these  deposits  a  date,  and  no  mortal  can  give  them 
any  other." 

*'  What  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  pre-creation 
Geology  ?  What  is  the  true  amount  both  of  its  basis  and 
its  superstructure  ?  We  sacredly  defy  all  the  Geologians 
upon  earth  to  prove  it  to  be  more  than  bare  hypothetical 
supposUum—of^  to  use  the  words  of  the  academic  Geolo- 
gical standard,  *•  mere  (philosophically)  expanded  nebulosity' 
And  yet  this  is  the  exactness  of  truth  which  infidelity  now 
Iiails,  and  sets  up  as  proving  the  eternal  Word  of  God  to  be 
untrue .'" 

*'*'  The  speculative  Geologist  who  gathers  up  phenomena 
left  by  the  revealed  creation  and  the  flood,  and  out  of  these 
vamps  up  a  baseless  fabric  of  human  imagination  ....  is 
Init  the  deluded  vassal  of  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  in  his 
day  and  generation,  and  stamb  a  monument  of  pity  and  of 
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fully  before  the  eyes  of  the  most  unlettered  child  of  ever- 
latliHg  IVisdom  r 

**  No  specific  science  which  the  researdies  of  the  chil- 
drcMi  of  Ham  have  bequeathed  to  the  world,  is  either  so 
iKiseless  in  itself,  so  hostile  against  Grod,  or  so  destioying 
to  the  souls  of  men,  as  the  this-day's  visionary  fabric  of  tlic 
revelation-instructed  Geologian  !" 

Has  tliis  rash  author  studied  the  physical  records  of 
Creation,  or  examined  so  much  as  one  single  fact  on  which 
the  inductions  of  Geology  are  founded  ?  He  has  done  no 
such  thing.  He  knows  not  one  clement  either  of  the  lan- 
guage or  reasoning  of  the  science.  But  he  has  a  shorter 
way  to  knowledge.  In  his  comment  on  the  oi>ening  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  (about  which,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
wise  and  honest  writers  have  expressed  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty,) he  tolls  us  he  **  has  found  the  brightness  of  revealed 
veracity  conconiing  the  Creation  o})en  itself  upon  him  with 
more  and  ni6re  self-evident  demonstration,"  and  discovereil 
''  the  baseless  foundations  upon  which  all  the  nebulous 
supcrstnicture  of  the  achnired  new  science  has  been  built." 
With  all  the  confidence  of  a  critic,  strong  in  his  own 
infnliibiiity,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  ''  insubvertibly  estab- 
lished, from  the  lips  of  eternal  veracity,  that  neither  the 
earth,  nor  the  materials  of  wliich  it  was  formed,  nor  any 
creature  that  is  found  therein,  had  existence  before  the  first 
(Mosaic)  day  of  Creation." — "  Thai  truth  he  has  undeni- 
ably and  everlastingly  established,  insubvertible  and  im- 
movable by  mortal  ability !" 

Wonls  like  these  would  lietter  become  one  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  the  Vatican,  and  invested  with  the  triple 
<T()wn. 

Extremes  will  sometimes  meet — ignorance  and  confi- 
dence will  sometimes  go  hand  in  hand.  Tliis  rash  author 
(only  deserving  notice  as  the  representative  of  a  class)  has 
dartnl  to  bring  revealed  and  natural  truth  into  unseemly 
roUision.    Were  (ieology  nothing  better  than  an  airy  fabric 
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of  hypotheses,  this  might,  perhaps,  be  done  without  moral 
mischief.  But  Geology  is  a  firm  fabric,  and  is  built  on  a 
secure  foundation.  Its  leading  truths  are  based  on  nothing 
less  than  a  physical  demonstration  :  and  no  natural  truths 
within  the  range  of  human  knowledge  are  more  certain 
than  those  of  Geology.  No  moral  evidence,  no  matter  from 
what  source  that  evidence  may  come,  can  ever  shake  them. 
If  they  be  not  true,  tlien  is  there  no  such  thing  as  natural 
tnith  to  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  spite 
of  himself  he  must  sink  into  hopeless  scepticism.  But  we 
have  no  fear  of  any  such  dismal  end  of  human  knowledge. 
The  utmost  evil  (if  indeed  it  be  an  evil)  that  can  arise  from 
the  coiliRion  of  the  records  of  physical  and  religious  truth, 
will  be  a  slight  change  in  our  first  literal  interpretation  of 
one  or  two  obscure  passages,  which  have  no  immediate 
bearing  on  a  single  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  are  neither 
concerned  with  our  conduct  in  life,  nor  our  hopes  of  a 
state  of  future  being. 

Meanwhile  there  are  (in  this  pretended  and  unnatural 
collision)  evils  of  another  kind,  which  every  good  man  will 
do  his  best  to  shun.  Fanaticism  and  intolerance  ever  go 
liand  in  hand.  One  who  presumes  on  his  own  infallibility^ 
who  thinks  himself  strong  in  his  one-sided  knowledge,  and 
who  rushes  to  conclusions  without  troubling  himself  with 
the  grounds  of  them,  must  not  be  expected  to  show  forbear- 
ance or  charity  towards  those  who  remain  one  step  behind 
him.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  I  will  give  two  more 
extracts  from  this  rash  and  intolerant  author.  On  his  own 
literal  explanation  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  Mosaic 
records,  he  tells  us  that  they  are  ^*  simple,  plain,  divinely 
majestic,  and  self-explanator}\'*  '*  And  yet  (he  adds)  it  is 
in  this  fair,  pure,  luminous,  holy  field  of  everlasting  truth, 
that  the  impious  progeny  of  infidelity  has  ever  delighted  to 
deposit  their  accursed  spawn  !  It  is  beneath  this  self- 
evident  surface  of  heavenly  Verity  that  infernal  policy  has 
ever  exulted  in  sinking  its  hell -deep  pitfalls  of  satanic 
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interrogation  !" '*  Abhorrent  mortal  impiety  hai 

ever  reasoned  and  interrogated  thus— IPr^  /  but  if  iki* 
world  only  began  at  the  J!nt  day  of  Creation^  wpkere  woi 
God^  and  what  wat  he  doing,  all  the  eternity  before  ^ 
But  what  IB  the  answer  to  this  most  profime  and  idle  ques- 
tion ?  The  author  gives  it  in  the  form  of  a  quotation, 
which  he  tells  us  is  bold,  true,  and  comprehensive^'*  God 
was  decreeing  from  everlasting  a  hell  for  all  infidel  en- 
(ptirers."  I  accuse  not  this  author  of  dishonesty  or  bail 
intention :  fanaticism  may  however  sometimes  be  the  mon? 
mischievous  because  it  is  honest.  Language  such  as  1 
liavc  quoted  might  have  better  suited  the  mouth  of  a 
Dominican  monk  of  the  fiiieenth  century ;  but  during  no 
|)eriod  can  it  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

What  has  been  above  stated  is,  I  hope,  enough  to 
vin<licate  some  |H)rtion»  of  the  Discourse  which  had  been 
(;x]K)sod  to  unfavourable  comment,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
justify  the  severe  language  of  a  previous  Note  [Note  (C), 
p.  104 — 1  IB].  To  make  some  amends  to  the  reader  for 
having  placed  before  him  so  many  unpleasant  passages,  I 
will  end  with  a  well-known,  but  noble,  quotation  from  the 
works  of  Bacon,  as  it  comes  home  to  the  meaning  of  this 
long  note : — 

*Mt  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience, 
that  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may 
incline  the  mind  of  man  to  Atheism,  but  a  farther  proceed- 
ing therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion :  for 
in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when  the  second  causes, 
which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some 
oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man  passeth  on 
farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the  works 
of  Providence ;  then,  acconling  to  tlie  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  Nature's  chain 
must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  con- 
clude therefore,  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety. 
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or  an  iU-ilhipoBed  moderation,  think  o  that  a 

man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  i.  ^  book 

of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God*8  woi.  'v  or 

philosophy ;  but  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  ei.  i- 

grets  or  proficience  in  both ;  only  let  men  beware  thb.       '' 
apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling  ;  to  use,  and  nx, 
to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle  or  confound  these  learnings  together.*' 


Note  (F),  p.  32. 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  natural  religion  that 
it  misleads  men  by  a  dim  and  deceitful  light,  on  matters 
clearly  put  before  them  in  the  word  of  God.  The  objection 
is  sound,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  those  who  set  up  natural,  in 
Uie  place  of  revealed  truth :  but  it  is  invalid  in  any  other 
sense,  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge  that  is  not 
religious.  If  the  conclusions  of  natural  religion  be  true, 
then  must  they  well  deserve  our  study  ;  and  they  are  of  no 
small  moral  worth,  provided  they  be  kept  in  their  proper 
pUice,  and  in  subordination  to  truths  of  a  higher  kind.  Were 
all  men  honest  believers  in  the  word  of  God,  then  could  the 
inductions  of  natural  religion  add  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  their  convictions  of  his  being  and  providence.  But  to 
doubting  minds,  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  a  false  philoso- 
phy, or  lost  perhaps  in  sense,  and  unused  to  any  severe 
exercise  of  thought,  the  ready  inductions  of  natural  religion 
may  bring  convictions  of  the  greatest  moral  worth — at 
moments,  too,  when  proofs  of  a  different  kind  would  be 
denied  all  access  to  the  understanding.  Moreover,  the 
habit  of  contemplating  God  through  the  wonders  of  the 
created  world,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man,  is 
not  only  compatible  with  firm  religious  belief,  but  with  the 
highest  devotional  feeling ;  as  is  proved  by  passages,  almost 
without  number,  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Bible. 
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The  chief  ground,  however,  for  urging  the  habitual 
study  of  natural  religion  upon  thoec  to  whom  the  preceding 
Discourse  is  addrcssccl,  is  the  belief  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
exercise  for  the  understanding.  In  rising,  step  by  step,  to 
an  apprehension  of  the  great  laws  of  the  material  world,  it 
is  surely  well  for  us  to  liave  ever  present  to  our  thoughts 
the  conviction  that  these  Uws  are  hut  a  manifestation  of 
the  will  of  a  prconlnining  mind  ;  and  in  noting  the  count- 
less relations  of  material  things  around  us>  and  their  fitness 
for  each  otlicr,  we  surely  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
over-living  proofs  of  wisdom  and  creative  power.  The 
study  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  conducted  in  such  a  spi- 
rit, not  only  strengthens  and  elevates  the  natural  powers  of 
man,  but  tends,  I  believe,  to  produce  a  cheerful  sobriety  of 
thought  most  favourable  to  the  reception  of  sound  religious 
impressions.  Such  ap]H3ars  to  have  been  the  temper  of 
Paley,  es|K?ciany  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  :  and,  in 
mentioning  his  name,  I  cannot  but  urge  on  all  those  wht) 
are  conmiencing  their  academic  course,  the  habitual  study 
of  his  delightful  work  on  Natural  Tlieology.  It  is  hardly 
])ossihle  to  read  this  book  without  catching  part  of  the 
Author's  spirit ;  and  if  this  spirit  be  gained,  we  hhall  then 
find  the  material  world  with  a  new  life  breathed  into  it,  and 
speaking  a  language  which,  to  those  uninstructed  in  its 
meaning,  may  fall  upon  the  ear  without  suggesting  a  single 
appropriate  train  of  thought 

Since  the  preceding  Discourse  was  delivered,  some  ver)' 
important  and  elaborate  treatises  have  appeared  (and  others 
are  in  progress),  enforcing  different  parts  of  the  great  argu- 
ment to  be  drawn  from  final  causes.  It  is,  I  think,  impos- 
sible, that  any  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  together,  should 
supersede  the  work  of  Paley.  Tliey  may  expand  and  en- 
force his  argument  by  new  and  pregnant  illustrations ;  and 
they  may  supply  some  deficiencies  in  his  work,  especially  in 
the  }>art  that  treats  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mechanical 
laws  of  the  universe  to  eadi  other,  and  to  the  wants  of  man. 
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With  one  part  of  the  mechanical  argument  he  has  indeed 
attempted  to  grapple;  but  not,  I  think,  with  the  same 
power  he  has  put  forth  in  the  other  portions  of  his  volume. 

To  comment  on  the  treatises  just  alluded  to  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  note  like  this :  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  rejoice,  in  common  with  many  other  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, at  the  appearance  of  a  work  (referred  to  in  a  former 
note,  p.  101)  which>  combining  a  philosophic  view  of  the 
highest  generalizations  of  exact  science  with  an  original 
and  well-sustained  argument  drawn  from  the  universal  proofs 
of  wisdom  and  design,  fisdls  in  admirably  with  the  course 
of  reading  of  our  best  class  of  student<«.  It  is  assuredly 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  author  has  well  earned  the 
honour  of  filling  up  a  chasm  in  the  moral  literature  of  his 
country. 

Paley  has  stated  with  his  usual  clearness  and  skill  the 
importance  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes*.  The  philosophic  anatomist  tells  us  that  the 
organs  of  each  animal  may  be  described  as  parts  of  a 
machine  well  fitted  together,  and  exactly  suited  to  the  func- 
tions they  have  to  perform.  He  reasons  from  the  function 
to  the  organ,  or  from  the  organ  to  the  function,  with  per- 
fect confidence ;  and  in  cases  too  where  the  living  type  has 
been  never  seen.  This  adaptation  may  now  be  called  a  law 
of  organic  structure ;  and  it  has  been  proved  only  by  pa- 
tient observation,  like  every  other  inductive  physical  truth. 
When  once  established  it  becomes  the  animating  principle 
of  every  department  of  natural  history :  both  helping  us  in 
the  arrangement  of  known  objects,  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  new  phenomena.  To  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
importance  of  this  law,  we  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  how 
it  enabled  Cuvier  to  reassemble  the  scattered  organs  of  many 
beings  of  a  former  world— to  determine  their  place  in  the 
scale  of  animated  nature— and  to  reason  on  their  functions 

*  Natural  Theology,  Chap.  xii. 
8.  D.  K 
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with  as  much  cleamcAs  as  if  they  were  themselves  still  liv- 
ing before  him. 

In  passing  from  one  order  of  beings  to  another  as  they 
stand  arranged  in  a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  we 
see  a  continued  repetition  of  the  same  organs,  yet  in  each 
successive  instance  we  find  them  changed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  their  proportions  and  manner  of  adjustment. 
This  most  striking  fact  bears  directly  on  the  argument  for 
design.  '^  Whenever  we  find  a  general  plan  pursued,  yet  with 
sucli  variations  in  it  as  arc,  in  each  case,  required  by  the 
particular  exigency  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  we 
possess,  in  such  a  plan  and  such  adaptation,  tlie  strongest 
evidence  that  can  be  afforded  of  intelligence  and  design ;  an 
evidence  which  the  most  completely  excludes  every  other 
hypothesis."  This  view  of  the  argument  admits  of  endless 
illustrations.  To  each  man  those  instances  arc  the  best  that 
spontaneously  offer  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  to  teach  men  first  to  enter  on  such  trains  of 
thought,  and  to  shake  off  that  torpor  in  which  their  senses 
seem  often  to  be  6tc<'])ed.  Paley's  instances  arc  well  put, 
and  full  of  meaning  :  I  will  endeavour  to  add  one  or  two 
familiar  examples  to  them,  though  at  the  risk  of  extending 
this  note  to  an  unreasonable  length. 

Of  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  the  most 
obviously  mechanical  are  the  jaws  and  teeth ;  we  know,  in 
each  instance,  the  office  they  have  to  perform,  and  we 
know  that  they  perform  it  well.  Let  us  then  examine, 
in  a  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  jaws  of  some 
one  order  of  animals — for  example,  the  carnivorous.  In 
each  instance  we  find  cutting  teeth  in  front,  sharp  fangs 
on  the  sides,  and  molar  teeth  in  the  back  part  of  the  jaws. 
Tlie  molar  teeth  rise  into  shar(}  lance-shaped  points  of  haid 
enameK  and  overlap  each  other  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
like  the  edges  of  a  pair  of  shears.  \\c  see  at  once  an  ap- 
paratus will  fittcil  for  tearing  and  for  clipping  flesh,  and. 
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in  Bome  cases,  fitted  also  for  cracking  bones ;  but  not  at  all 
suited  for  grinding  the  seeds  or  stalks  of  vegetables.  Let 
us  then  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  jaws  are  fitted  to 
one  another.  At  each  end  of  the  lower  jaw  rises  a  well- 
defined  transverse  process,  working  in  a  corresponding  de- 
pression of  the  skull ;  in  short,  the  jaws  work  together  by 
a  firm  hinge,  allowing  them  to  open  and  shut  like  a  pair  of 
shears,  but  admitting  of  no  grinding  motion.  That  such 
an  articulation  is  important  for  the  carnivorous  animal  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  has  observed  how  ill  a  pair  of  scissors 
perform  their  ofiice  with  a  loose  hinge.  Thus  we  see,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  an  implement  well  suited  for  its 
work,  and  all  its  parts  in  good  adjustment.  But  all  these 
nice  adjustments  would  be  lost,  were  there  not  levers  at- 
tached to  the  jaw,  and  muscles  to  work  the  levers— were 
not  each  part  of  the  animal  frame  adapted  to  all  the  other 
parts — and  were  not  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  the  ani- 
mal such  as  are  fitted  to  give  to  this  framework  its  appro- 
priate movement. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  another  order  of  animals  of  strongly 
contrasted  habits — for  example,  the  ruminating.  We  find 
the  lower  jaw  armed  with  incisor  teeth,  working  against  a 
hard  callous  pad,  placed  upon  the  upper.  This  prevents  the 
animal  from  inflicting  a  severe  bite,  but  enables  it  readily 
to  crop  grass  and  to  tear  off  the  stalks  of  vegetables.  The 
sharp  fangs  are  wanting ;  but,  were  this  the  place  for  the 
observation,  we  might  shew  how  it  is  protected  firom  the 
fiercer  beasts  by  the  instinct  of  fear  combined  with  acute 
senses  and  great  fleetness — ^by  gregarious  habits— and  by 
formidable  weapons  of  defence  placed  on  its  brow,  and 
given,  be  it  observed,  to  none  of  the  carnivorous  tribes. 
Its  flat-topped  molar  teeth  are  not  formed  for  cutting,  but 
for  grinding ;  and  its  jaws  are  loosely  fitted  together,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  grinding  movement.  With  a  change  of  form 
in  one  part,  is  a  change  of  adjustment  in  another,  and  the 
parts  continue  to  work  well  together.     Had  the  articula- 
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lation  of  the  carnivorous  jaw  remained  unchanged,  the 
herbivorous  tooth  could  not  have  performed Jts  oflk-e.  But 
we  have  not  yet  done  witli  the  adjustments.  In  the  ru- 
minating animal,  enamel  covers  not  the  top  of  the  tooth, 
as  in  the  carnivorous;  but  the  hardest  portion  of  each 
tooth  is  arranged  in  deep  vertical  layers,  alternating  with 
bony  matter ;  and  tliis  arrangement,  in  all  states  of  tlie 
tooth,  secures  a  rough  grinding  surface.  Tliese  layers  are 
arranged  in  irregular  curves  running  lengtliwise  in  the  jaw, 
and  their  convex  and  concave  portions  are  so  delicately 
opposed  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  as  to  produce,  during 
a  lateral  movement  (like  that  of  a  cow  chewing  the  cud), 
the  greatest  possible  quantit}'  of  friction.  Again,  we  might 
go  on  to  shew  the  adaptation  of  the  muscles  of  the  head 
to  the  apparatus  here  described  ;  and,  beginning  with  the 
jaw,  we  might  go  through  the  whole  animal  frame,  and 
prove  that  all  the  parts  were  skilfully  contrived  and  fitted 
together  so  as  to  minister  to  tlie  wants  of  the  beings  they 
belong  to. 

Let  us  next  see  what  is  the  structure  of  the  jaw  in  ani- 
mals of  some  different  and  intermediate  onler.  Perhaps  the 
licst  for  our  selection  are  the  rodentia^  or  gnawers.     Like 
the  ruminating  animals,  they  are  without  fangs ;  but  they 
have  long  sharp  cutting  teeth,  meeting  together  like  a  pair 
of  pincers     That  these  implements  arc  useful  to  the  crea- 
tures possessing  them,  no  one  can  doubt.     It  is  by  their 
help  that  the  beaver  saws  down  a  tree  for  his  water-dam, 
that  the  rat  gnaws  his  way  through  a  board,  and  that  the 
squirrel  drills  a  hole  through  the  shell  of  a  nut,  and  extracts 
the  kernel.     Most  of  the  animab  of  this  order  are  herbi- 
vorous, and  therefore   grind  their   food  with   flat-topped 
molar  teeth.     But  how  is  this  duty  to  be  performed,  as 
the  front  teeth  lock  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
transverse  grinding  movement  almost  impossible?     It   is 
provided  for  by  a  new  adjustment.     A  process  of  the  lower 
jaw  works  in  a  depression  of  the  skull,  as  in  the  camivo- 
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rous  order.  The  articulation  admits  however  of  more  play, 
and  its  direction,  instead  of  being  transvere,  is  lengthwise, 
and  thus  allows  the  lower  jaw  to  rub,  like  a  carpenter's 
plane,  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  upper.  Every 
one  must  have  been  struck  with  this  movement  who  has 
seen  a  rabbit  eating  the  leaf  of  a  cabbage.  The  work  of 
nature  would  still  be  left  incomplete,  were  there  not  also  a 
corresponding  adjustment  in  the  structure  of  each  tooth.  We 
find  then,  on  inspection,  that  the  hardest  portions  of  the 
molar  teeth  are  arranged  in  vertical,  layers  (as  in  the  rumi- 
nantia)y  and  that  they  form  a  good  grinding  surface;  but 
the  direction  of  tlie  layers  is  now  transverse  to  the  jaw. 
Tills  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  teeth  may 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  The  hard  layers  are  transverse 
to  the  teeth,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  iron  of  a  carpen- 
ter's plane  is  transverse  to  the  direction  in  which  the  work- 
man uses  it  But  this  is  not  the  only  new  adjustment  in 
the  teeth  of  these  animals.  The  incisors  being  implements 
of  perpetual  use,  are  renewed  by  perpetual  growth ;  there 
is  a  special  provision  for  their  support  in  a  bent  socket, 
and  being  enamelled  only  in  front  they  are  always  kept 
sharp.  By  the  very  act  of  gnawing,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  incisor  wears  away  quicker  than  the  fore  part,  and  in 
that  way  always  preserves  a  sharp  inclined  edge  like  that 
of  an  adze  or  chisel — ^the  very  form  that  is  wanted  by  the 
animal.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  all  these  adjustments 
are  complete :  what  would  be  their  value,  were  not  the 
muscular  frame  also  fitted  to  them,  and  the  animal  powers 
such  as  to  call  them  into  action  ? 

These  instances  are  among  the  most  obvious  and  well- 
known,  in  comparative  anatomy,  and  have  been  quoted  on 
that  very  account.  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  might  be 
applied  to  the  organs  of  all  animated  beings ;  and  there  is 
literally  no  end  to  the  examples  of  mechanical  adjustment. 
Considered  in  this  way,  they  put  the  proofs  of  contrivance 
and  design  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  and  give  the 
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argument  a  unity  and  connexion  it  cannot  have  by  the 
mere  consideration  of  detached  instances. 

Once  for  all,  and  by  way  of  recapitulation,  we  see  the 
proofs  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  structure  of  every  being 
endowed  with  life.  The  argument  is  cumulative ;  each 
instance  being  perfect  in  its  kind.  We  see  the  proofs  of 
wisdom  still  more  clearly  when  we  review  the  classes  and 
orders  of  animated  nature  ;  for  we  find  the  God  of  nature 
working  upon  a  plan,  and  adapting  the  same  organs  to 
diflerent  ends,  by  a  scries  of  delicate  mechanical  adjust- 
ments. Our  argument  gains  strength  as  we  ascend  to  a 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  laws  impressed  on  matter : 
for  law  implies  a  lawgiver,  and  without  that  notion  the 
word  law  is  without  meaning.  Still  more  strengthened  is  our 
argument  as  we  learn  to  comprehend  the  exquisite  adapta- 
tion of  these  laws  to  the  organs  and  functions  of  all  living 
beings.  We  see,  then,  through  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate, but  one  unbroken  impress  of  wisdom  and  power: 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  man  thus  arrives,  elevates  liis 
intellectual  condition,  and  falls  in  with  the  appetencies  of 
his  moral  nature.  Surely  then  we  may  conclude  with 
Paley,  that  the  world  around  us  proceeds  from  design  and 
intelligence — "  intelligence  properly  and  strictly  so  called, 
including  under  that  name  foresight,  consideration  and  re- 
ference to  utility,"..."  After  all  the  schemes  of  a  reluctant 
philosophy,  the  necessary  resort  is  to  a  Deity.  Tlie  marks 
of  design  are  too  strong  to  be  gotten  over— design  must 
have  a  designer^— that  designer  must  have  been  a  })erson^ 
that  person  is  God*." 


Note  (G),  p.  41. 

In  confirmation  of  what  is  stated  in  page  41,   I   may 
rofrr  the  reader  to  Xenophon*s  Memorahilia^  Book  i.  chap.  iv. 
•  r»lc>\  Xnt.  Theol,  end  of  Chap,  xxiii. 
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The  foUowing  dialogue  shews  Socrates'  strong  and  graphic 
manner  of  putting  the  argument  from  final  causes.  It  is 
carried  on  in  his  own  method  of  piling  question  upon  ques- 
tion, and  immediately  follows  a  sentence  in  which  Aristode- 
mus  had  expressed  some  doubt  whether  animals  were  made 
by  chance  or  design : — 

T«*v  he  dT€KfidpT»^  eyovrmv  6tov  ivcKa  ecrri,  Ka\  tiov 
ipayepm^  cir  M^eAei^  ovt»v,  iroTepa  tvj^vik  Ka\  iroT€pa 
yvmfiip:  epya  Kpivevs ; — Il^eirei  fi€¥  rd  eir'  «0€A€i^  yevofieva 
yvwfAfi^  tpya  cifai.— OvKovf  ^ok£i  croi  o  cf  dpj^rj^  woimy 
ayOpmirow  €ir'  »<p€\€i^  wpo^dcTvat  avTov^^  hi  £v  alaBcufOVTatf 
€Ka<rTa,  o(p0a\fiov^  /mci^,  tkff  dp^v  ra  opaTd,  wtu  he,  ««t 
ttKovety  rd  dKovcTd;  dafumu  ye  fi9Jvj  el  fAtj  pTve^  irpo^evre' 
Bfltray,  ti  av  tjfAiv  oipeXo^  tjv;  rk  h*  dv  aitrOria'i^  ijv  7\vk€«v 
Kot  hpifieuv  Ka\  wdirrmv  t»v  hid  crofiaro^  tjhemv,  et  fxiij 
y\wTTa  TovTwv  ytrnfAwv  eveipydaOfj ;  UpoK  he  toi/toi?,  ov 
hoKeT  <roi  Ka\  Tohe  irpovoia^  ^py^  eoiKevai,  to,  eirci  dadevri^ 
/jiev  eaTiv  ij  o>/^<9,  l3\e<pdpoi^  avrfjy  Bvpttaat,  d,  orav  fiey 
auTJf  ^pfjadai  ti  Scij,  dvaireravvvTaif  ev  he  Tip  vrrvff  avym 
KXeierai ;  tk  h*  du  fxrihe  dwefioi  fi\dwT»<riVf  liOfioy  fi\€<papiha^ 
€fi<pv<rar  6<ppv(rt  nre  diroyei<T»<rai  rrd  virep  tmv  ofjLfiaT»¥, 
m<:  fAfih*  d  €K  Tfj^  Ke<pa\fj^  tdpti^  KUKOvpy^*  to  he  Ttiv  axofiv 
t€)^€<r6at  fiev  iracrac  <ptavd^,  epLiriirXaa&ai  he  /ui»;iroTC'  Koii 
Tov«  piev  irpdo'dfv  dhdirra^  ira<ri  ^tooiK  oTov^  TCfxvetv  eivai, 
Tov^  he  yofjupiov^  otov^  irapd  tovthhv  he^afievov^  Xeaiveiif 
KOI  TO  vTOfia  fAev,  ht  ov  tav  etnOufkeT  to  ^taa  ckire/mireTai, 
nrXfiaioy  6<p0a\fjLtiv  Koi  pivwv  KaTaOeTvai*  eirei  he  Ta  airo- 
^tapovvra  hv^tj^eprj,  dirotrTpe'^ai  tow?  tovtwi^  o^€TOM9,  icai 
aTreveyKew,  ^  huvaTov  irpocwTCtTW,  airo  t£v  alcOria-emv' 
TavTa  ovTM  n  povorjTiKta<i  ireir pay fxeva,  airopeT^,  iroTepa 
Tv^ri^  r)  yvMfAfi^  ^py^  eariv  ; — Ov  fxd  tov  Ai  ,  6^,  aW 
ovrm  ye  {TKoirovfjiev^  trdw  eoiKe  Tavrra  a-o<f>ov  rivo^  hripnovp^ 
yov  Kat  0iAo^i0ov  Te'^yfifxari. 

The  following  translation  is,  I  hope,  sufficiently  close 
to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  the  argument  :— 

8.  As  same  things  have  no  character  lo  mark  the  put" 
pose  of  their  being,  while  others  are  obviously  made  for 
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use;  which  of  ihese,  ihinkjfou,  are  works  qf  aecuietU,  amd 
which  of  design  ? 

A.    //  is  clear  that  things  made  far  use  MVfl  be  works 
of  design. 

S.  Does  not  then  the  Being  who  Jirsi  made  men, 
appear  also  to  have  given  them  the  several  organs  of 
sense  for  their  use — eyes  to  see  things  visible^'^ars  to 
hear  things  audible?  Moreover ^  what  good  should  we 
have  from  smells^  were  nostrils  not  given  us  to  inhale 
them  ?  And  what  perception  should  we  have  ^  things 
sweet  and  tart,  and  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  had 
not  a  tongue  been  formed  within  the  mouth  to  give  us  a 
discriminating  taste  of  such  matters?  To  pass  on  to  other 
examples;  think  you  not  that  it  looks  like  the  work  cf 
prescience,  because  the  sight  is  delicate^  to  have  guarded 
it  with  eye-lids^  which  open  when  we  want  to  seCy  but 
shut  when  we  go  to  sleep— to  have  fenced  these  lids  wiih 
eye-lashes  ;  which^  like  a  sieve,  strain  the  dusty  wind  and 
hinder  it  from  hurting  the  eyes, — and  over  the  eyes  to  have 
placed  eye-brows^  as  eaves,  to  carry  off'  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  from  disturbing  the  sight : — again,  to  have  given  us 
cars  cajkihle  of  taking  in  all  sounds  without  being  ever 
crowded  by  them — in  all  animals  to  have  f}laced  the  cutting 
teeth  in  frotit,  and  the  molar  teeth  behind,  ^fitted  to  grind 
down  what  they  have  received  from  the  cutting  teeth — and 
near  the  eyes  and  nostrils  to  have  placed  the  mouth  through 
which  the  food,  each  animal  delights  in^^finds  an  entrance 
into  its  liody—on  the  other  hand,  as  the  excretions  are 
offensive,  to  have  turned  away  the  ducts  by  which  they 
escape,  and  carried  them  off'  to  the  greatest  f)ossiblc  dis- 
tance from  the  senses  :^an  you  doubt  whether  organs  such 
as  these,  framed  with  so  much  forethought^  are  works  of 
chance  or  if  design  ? 

A.     No,  in  very  truth,   (said  he,)  I  have  no  dmtbt ; 
for,  in  this  iwVw,  these  various  organs  secfn  altogether  the 
contrivance  of  snmr  wise  nrfificer  who  fores  the  beings  he 
has  created. 
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I  have  quoted  this  passage  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  the 
reader  to  reconsider  the  whole  chapter ;  both  for  its  own 
value,  and  because  it  is  in  itself  an  ample  refutation  of  an 
opinion  unaccountably  maintained  by  some  writers,  that  the 
heathen  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  no  knowledge  of 
God  except  what  was  derived  through  a  corrupted  tradition. 

Were  it  true  (which  it  certainly  is  not)  that  the  heathen 
writers  never  argued  from  final  causes  to  the  being  of  a 
God,  still  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
argument  had  no  weight  when  handled  by  a  Christian. 
Truths,  whether  physical  or  moral,  are  not  less  real  because 
they  have  been  hidden  for  many  ages,  and  are  only  brought 
to  light  by  the  progress  of  other  truths.  No  wonder  that 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  should  have  been  oftener 
pressed  by  Christian  than  by  heathen  writers.  The  Chris- 
tian makes  them  not  the  foundation  of  his  faith.  He 
seeks  them  not  because  he  doubts,  but  because  he  believes : 
for  they  are  the  external  means  of  communion  with  a 
being  whom  he  is  taught  to  love,  and  in  whose  more  im- 
mediate presence  he  hopes  hereafter  to  dwell.  It  is  through 
these  embodied  truths,  that  in  the  mechanism  of  his  own 
material  frame,  in  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  his  senses  to 
the  material  world  without,  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
whereby  he  learns  the  existence  of  intellectual  natures 
like  his  own,  in  his  power  of  modifying  the  order  of  events 
by  the  operjttions  of  his  will,  in  his  capacity  of  ascending 
from  phenomena  to  laws,  and  of  contemplating  througli 
them  the  marks  of  preordaining  wisdom — it  is  through 
such  truths  as  these  that  in  all  the  world  around  him,  in 
whatsoever  manner  his  soul  regards  it,  he  is  taught  to 
read  an  everliving  lesson  of  the  benevolence  and  the  power 
of  God. 

We  think  that  we  have  some  adequate  knowledge  of 
our  fellow-beings,  because  they  resemble  what  we  have  a 
consciousness  of  within  ourselves.  Without  stopping  to 
inquire  how  we  come  by  this  knowledge,  let  us  suppose 
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Honie  Olio  to  a»k  liow  wc  come  by  the  knowledge  of  a  God : 
we  can  only  reply,  as  has  often  been  done  before,  that  we 
know  liim  by  his  works,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  by 
tliu  written  revelations  he  has  given  of  himself.  Should 
however  this  interrogator  go  on  to  say,  that  God  speaks 
not  to  us  through  his  works,  but  only  through  the  words 
of  his  revelation,  wherein  he  told  us  from  the  beginning 
that  lie  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  wc  may  then 
retort  another  question,  and  ask,  What  knowledge  could 
mere  sounds  like  these  convey  through  the  ears  to  the 
heart,  were  there  not  already  placed  within  it  some  know- 
ledge of  the  being  of  a  God ;  or  at  least  were  there  not  in 
the  soul  some  natural  and  inborn  power  of  rising  to  the 
ap])rehonsion  of  a  general  religious  truth  when  presented 
to  it  in  the  form  of  a  mere  abstraction  ? 

That  our  knowlcdtre  of  God  is  in  a  certain  sense  inade- 
quate, wlifihcr  it  be  conveyed  to  us  as  a  truth  of  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.     It 
inav  l>e  suited  to  our  wants,  but  it  can  bear  no  measure  to 
his  glory.     Ao  tnan  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  because  he 
is  ever)'  where.     And  if  he  has  sometimes,  during  the  brief 
liistor)'  of  man,  |];iven  a  sensible  manifestation  of  his  more 
immediate  presence,  it  has  been  by  stripping  himself  (if 
I  may  so  speak)  of  his  attribute  of  ubiquity,  and  conde- 
scending to  put  on  the  semblance  of  some  material  i>ower, 
or  the  glorified  similitude  of  the  human  form.     So  also 
in  the  langiuige  of  his  written  word,  he  is  either  described 
by  negatives,  or  divested  of  his  immaterial  attributes,  that 
he  may  be  brought  down  to  the  grasp  of  human  thoughU 
Not  only  in  the  extent  and  power  of  his  o]>erations,  but 
assuredly  .also  in  their  ver\'  kind,  he  is  infinitely  above  the 
reach  of  man's  imagination.     If  revelation  cannot,  without 
a  miracle,  give  to  a  blind  man  any  knowledge  of  the  sen- 
sations caused  by  the  pulsation  of  light  upon    the  eye; 
still  less  can  it  convey  to  the  mimPs  eye  any  knowledge 
of  God  that  is  not  limited  by  the  conditions  of  our  being. 
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Surely  we  may,  then,  believe  that  in  religious  knowledge 
there  is  much  that  is  imperfectly  comprehended  :  and  if  in 
the  natural  world  each  step  of  discovery  bring  to  light  new 
and  unexpected  truths,  we  may  well  believe  that  a  revela- 
tion (expounding  our  moral  condition  in  relation  to  God, 
and  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  our  future  destinies)  must  also 
bring  to  light  something  that  is  above  reason— something 
that  is  new  and  unlooked  for. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  If  revelation 
teach  knowledge  above  reason,  it  does  not  thereby  destroy 
the  fair  inductions  of  reason,  otherwise  the  God  of  nature 
would  be  in  contradiction  with  himself.  A  demonstration 
is  not  the  less  true  because  it  is  confined  to  its  own  pre- 
mises: and  if  we  deny  the  value  of  natural  truth  because 
of  the  narrowness  of  our  faculties  ;  we  might,  by  like  rea- 
soning, set  religious  knowledge  at  naught,  because  it  is 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  our  intellectual  nature.  In 
one  word,  whether  we  argue  from  man's  ignorance  or 
knowledge,  we  have  no  right  to  rob  him  of  his  inborn 
capacities— of  the  power  of  ascending  from  phenomena  to 
the  contemplation  of  laws,  and  of  deducing  general  truths — 
of  discerning  the  marks  of  designing  wisdom  in  the  uni- 
verse— and  of  seeing  that  there  is  over  all  matter  and  all 
mind  the  will  of  a  presiding  God. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  causes 
that  have  led  men  to  reject  the  proofs  of  natural  religion. 
One  cause  is  the  affectation  of  originality.  *^  The  proof  of 
a  Deity  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  is  not  only 
popular  but  vulgar ;  and  many  minds  are  not  so  indisposed 
to  any  thing  which  can  be  offered  to  them,  as  they  are  to 
\\\e  flatness  of  being  content  with  common  reasons*."  This 
remark  of  Paley's  is  applied  to  certain  writers,  who,  to  rid 
themselves  of  an  iniclligenb  Creator,  have  loaded  natural 
history  and  physiology  with  the  wildest  and  most  pre- 
|>osterous  hypotheses. 

*  Natural  Theology ,  Chap,  xxiii. 
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Another  cause  is  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Man 
is  unwilling  to  think  himself  ignorant ;  and  he  naturaDy 
enough  thinks  lightly  of  the  proofs  he  does  not  under- 
stand. Religious  men  may  easily  fall  into  this  error :  for 
their  minds  dwell  on  proofs  not  derived  from  any  study  of 
the  material  world,  and  they  know  fiill  well,  that  the  hopes 
and  sanctions  of  natural  religion  are  little  fitted  to  satisfy 
the  wniitB  of  man.  Iloncc  they  reject  it  altogether.  But 
they  ought  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  when  properly 
understood,  are  records  of  the  will  of  God,  and  are  tliere- 
fore  fit  matter  for  exalted  study :  and  they  have  no  right 
to  argue  from  their  own  ignorance. 

A  third  cause  for  rejecting  natural  religion  is  the  recep- 
tion  of  a  narrow  and  false  psychological  system.     This 
cause  has,  during  the  past  century,  tainted  some  of  the 
best  writings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Members  of  our  Church. 
Let  us  sup]K)se  some  one  to  start  with  such  propositions 
as  the  following:   Knowledge  is  only  a  perception  of  the 
agRi^ment  and  disagreement  of  our  ideas^we  can   form 
no  ideas  without  pcrc(»ption — anil  we  have  no  {perceptions, 
except  through  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense.     If  all 
this  be  taken  for  granted,  he  may  soon  go  on  to  prove 
that,  out  of  such  beggarly  elements,  it  is  impossible  to  rise 
to  any  moral   or  religious  truth;  and   therefore  that  all 
knowledge  which  is  not  physical,  must  be  supernatural, 
and  can  come  to  us  only  by  the  teaching  of  revelation. 
Without  stopping  to  ask  whether  man,  if  such  were  the 
whole  of  his  immaterial  powers,  could  be  a  fit  recipient 
for  any  religious  truth,  or  could  ever  comprehend  it,  we 
may  ask  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  what  account 
they  have  to  give  us  of  the  tliousand  abstractions  which, 
by  our  nature,  we  ^are  compelled  to  form — of  our  moral 
sentiments — of  the  creative  energies  of  the  imagination— 
of  the  efforts  by  wliich  we  mount  from  individual  pheno- 
mena to  the  comprehension   of  general  laws,  and  of  the 
skill  by  which  we  elicit  from  them  unknown  truths.    Tliere 
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are  incontestably,  in  the  mind  of  man,  innate  capacities 
for  the  reception  of  knowledge  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  intellectual  nature;  and  to  these  there  are  super- 
added innate  active  principles  (absolutely  distinct  from  the 
passive  reception  of  impressions  from  without)  whereby  he 
is  constrained  to  fasliion  the  materials  of  thought  into  such 
forms  as  he  is  taught  to  seek  after  or  his  soul  desires. 
Tliese  active  principles  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  inner 
man  as  his  eyes  and  his  fingers  are  portions  of  the  frame- 
work  of  his  body.  Religion  takes  these  inner  powers  and 
capacities  for  granted.  She  appeals  to  thum,  sets  them 
in  a  new  movement,  and  makes  them  the  levers  of  her 
strength ;  but  she  creates  them  not  anew,  any  more  than 
she  gives  to  the  outer  body  new  limbs  for  motion  and  new 
senses  for  perception. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  two  kinds  of  mate- 
rial changes — one  chiefly  dependent  on  the  will  of  man— 
the  other,  as  far  as  our  senses  are  concerned,  dependent  on 
the  mere  qualities  of  matter.  From  the  nature  of  an  effect 
produced,  we  can  also  judge  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
mere  material  action,  or  a  production  of  design  and  skill. 
Starting  from  these  elements,  we  can  ascend  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  higher  order  of  causation— of  what  we  call 
material  laws  regulating  a  succession  of  material  actions— 
and  of  a  preordaining  will  manifesting  its  power  in  contriv- 
ance and  adaptation.  Whether  we  stop  short,  or  whether 
we  ascend  to  the  highest  truth,  we  are  immeasurably  above 
the  reach  of  that  narrow  system  of  psychology  which,  in 
denying  innate  knowledge,  deprives  man  also  of  those  innate 
capacities  and  active  powers  whereby  his  whole  knowledge 
is  built  up. 

Hiose  who  start  with  a  psychological  foundation  on 
which  nothing  can  be  built,  and  end  by  rejecting  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  power  of  discerning  God  in  the  wonders  of 
his  creation,  ought  also  (if  they  mean  to  be  consistent)  to 
deprive  man  of  the  capacity  of  apprehending  general  truth 
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of  every  kind.  Let  tlicin,  however,  look  well  to  it,  whether 
they  do  not  contnulict  the  plain  deelarmtions  of  the  word  of 
(lod ;  and  whether,  in  mutilating  the  beat  fiicuitiea  of  man, 
they  do  not  diut  out  from  religion  both  its  evidence  and 
meaning.  In  plain  truth,  they  cheat  themaelvea  by  the 
mere  jargon  of  metaphysics ;  and,  without  knowing  it,  they 
surrender  one  of  the  strongest  outworks  of  religion  to  a 
cold  and  atiieistical  philosophy. 

Lfastly,  some  men  have  rejected  natural  religion  through 
mere  fanaticism.  They  believe  our  corruption  to  be  so 
entire,  that  they  deny  to  the  natural  man  all  perception  of 
the  bi*auty  of  moral  truth-^all  knowledge  of  God — and 
almost  shut  out  from  him  the  faculty  of  reason.  That  the 
powers  of  natural  reason  are  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  religious  light  is,  however,  certain  from  the  fact— 
that  sonic  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  exact  science  have 
been  made  by  men  notoriously  not  religious.  Again,  reli- 
gion herself  appeals  to  reason,  and  has  nothing  whereon  to 
rest,  if  we  abro^rate  all  the  natural  powers  of  reason.  Were 
thi.H  the  proper  place  for  the  discussion,  we  might  say  tliat 
man*s  depravity  is  in  his  heart — thai  it  is  shewn  not  so 
much  ill  the  dimness  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  vision,  as 
in  love  of  self,  in  impurity  of  thought,  and  in  the  want  of 
an  inherent  power  of  struggling  with  temptation  and  keep- 
ing in  order  the  fiercer  passions.  If  we  deprive  man  of  all 
power  of  moral  judgment,  does  he  not  cease  to  be  responsi- 
ble !  and  do  we  not  seem  at  one  breath  both  to  impugn  the 
justice  of  God,  and  to  contradict  his  written  word  ?  But 
with  the  persons  here  considered,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue. 
They  may,  however,  be  open  to  an  appeal  of  another  kind. 
They  may  see  in  many  Christian  writings  (for  example,  in 
the  works  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  late  Robert  Hall*)  how 

*  In  mentioning  the  name  of  Hall,  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted  to 
state  that  on  reading  (now  many  yean  since)  some  of  his  admirable 
dincourbes,  I  tirst  learned  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  system  which  re- 
gards utility  as  the  test  of  moral  right.  At  a  time  when  this  doctrine 
generally  prevaile<l  in  England,  he  set  himself  against  it,  with  a  power 
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possible  it  is  for  man  to  feel  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
natural  depravity  of  his  heart,  at  the  time  that  he  has  sub- 
lime and  philosophic  views  of  those  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities  he  derives  from  God. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  briefly  notice  an  hypothesis,  put 
forth,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  reconcUing  conflicting  no- 
tions*. It  assumes  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  God  or 
his  attributes  from  the  light  of  nature :  but  when  this  know- 
ledge has  been  given  by  revelation,  it  presumes  that  we  can 
then  begin  to  reason  from  natural  phenomena,  and  confirm 
the  truths  of  religion  6y  almost  irresistible  arguments^ 
which  may  be  deduced  from  every  object  around  us.  Now 
this  hypothesis  labours,  if  I  mistake  not,  under  three  insu- 
perable difficulties.  It  has  to  explain  away  some  of  the 
clearest  passages  in  the  New  Testament — ^it  has  to  fight  for 
a  most  untenable  position  :  namely,  that  the  heathen  world 
knew  nothing  of  God,  except  what  first  came  through  a 
corrupted  tradition — and,  lastly,  it  puts  man  in  a  new 
logical  condition  unsupported  by  any  rational  analogy.  The 
inductions  of  natural  religion  are  of  a  positive  nature,  and 
must  be  either  true  or  false.  If  they  be  false,  tliey  cannot 
confirm  what  is  true— if  they  be  irresistibly  true,  then  must 
their  truth  depend  on  their  own  proper  evidence,  and  not 
on  an  extrinsic  authority. 

of  moral  reasoning — with  a  subtilty  and  fervid  eloquence,  which  placed 
his  works  at  once  among  the  highest  productions  of  the  human  mind. 
While  this  Discourse  was  printing,  it  was  not  my  wish  to  look  out  for 
authorities ;  as  that  would  have  been  but  a  vain  and  false  affectation 
of  research.  But  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  fortified  my  feeble 
argument  with  some  passages  from  the  immortal  works  of  Hall ;  and 
I  cannot  do  better  now,  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  them — espe- 
cially to  his  two  discourses  entitled  Aiodem  Infidelity  amsidered,  and 
Sentiments  proper  to  the  pretent  Crisis,  In  them  both  there  is  some- 
thing of  an  academic  cast;  and  for  moral  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth, 
and  for  sublimity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have  their  match  in 
the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country. 

*  See  the  Boyle  Lecture,  Vol.  ii.,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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Note  (H),  p.  79.  ^H^^H 

Ht  object  in  tliis  note  is  to  brittK  rorc^Onuwl^^ 
■ml  dirtificlly  as  I  can,  tliough  at  tlie  risk  of  repeating  wliat 
hu  been  statcJ  before,  eoinc  specific  objections  to  Paley's 

1.     Tbe  first  objection 

the  title  of  tbe  work.     If 

we  reject  the  mora!  sense. 

overlook  all  tbe  jnhemit     ' 

capwntiet  anJ  active  prir 

enentiala  i>f  phtloKophy.     It 
objection  is  of  small  moment, 
be  traei  and  of  general  applii 

whereby  man  becomes  ■ 
oral  speculation  of  all  (lie 
howev(T  be  said,  that  Uie 
vided  Palsy's  etluod  nile»      . 
1 

a.    H 

p   first  examines  llii;  rules  of  life  by  which  men 

are  ordinarily  governed — The  Law  of  Honour — Tht  Lac 
oflhr  Land— and  the  Scriptures. 

His  account  of  the  Law  of  Honour  ia  both  meagre  and 
un philosophical.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  lias  a  right  to 
limit  the  meaning  of  his  words  as  he  thinks  fit:  but  liis 
definition  partakes  of  the  fault  tliat  taints  all  his  system — 
it  gives  a  rule,  hut  overlooks  the  principle.  The  Law  of 
Honour  is  not  confmcd  to  rules  of  fasliionable  life.  It  is 
deep  rooted  in  human  nature — is  felt  by  all  beings  Ironi 
the  savage  to  the  monarcli — and  its  power  ia  implied  in  the 
very  instinct  which  leads  men  to  congregate  in  societies. 
Were  man  cut  oflf  from  all  regard  to  the  opinion  of  those 
around  lum,  he  would  be  deprived  of  a  principle  planted 
in  his  breast  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  safeguard  against 
what  is  base,  and  an  incentive  to  what  is  great  and  good — 
The  principle  of  honour  may  have  been  abused — may  have 
led  to  much  evil.  But  in  that  respect  it  shares  but  tbe 
common  fate  of  nil  the  principles  of  our  wayward  nature. 
All  of  them  have  been  abused.  Heligion  roots  not  out  the 
elements  of  human  nature,  which  are  part  of  God'a  woric : 
but  she  brin^  them  under  the  taw  of  obedience,  and  restores 
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them  to  that  place  and  office  for  which  they  were  destined 
by  the  Author  of  our  being. 

In  coniddering  the  Law  of  the  Land,  Paley  points  out, 
with  great  skill,  some  of  its  defects  as  a  moral  rule,  but  he 
overlooks  a  most  important  distinction.  Laws  are  but  ex- 
pedients for  the  well-governing  of  particular  states.  They 
are  founded  in  utility,  and  limited  in  their  application,  fiut 
moral  rules  are  not  so  limited,  neither  have  they  the  same 
foundation.  This  distinction  seems  both  certain  and  obvious. 
We  may  further  remark,  that  the  expediency  of  a  law  must 
ever  be  held  subordinate  to  moral  rules  :  otherwise  we  only 
raise  our  social  fabric,  by  dragging  away  the  stones  from 
its  foundations. 

Of  the  Scriptures  he  remarks,  that  in  them  Morality  is 
taught  by  general  rules,  occasionally  illustrated  by  Jicti' 
tious  examples^  or  by  such  instances  as  actually  presented 
themselves.  All  this  is  true.  The  Bible  is  unquestionably 
not  a  formal  book  of  casuistry  :  neither  does  it  by  any 
means  supersede  the  importance  of  rules,  founded  in  gene- 
ral expediency,  for  determining  questions  of  social  right 
between  man  and  man.  Many  of  our  duties  in  society  are 
artificial,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  usage  or  positive 
enactment.  But  on  questions  of  moral  right,  not  only  are 
the  Scriptures  the  supreme  authority  in  all  cases  where  they 
contain  specific  declarations;  but  their  maxims  are  ever 
directed  tiirough  the  affections  to  the  moral  sense :  and  I 
believe  that  any  man  who  has  studied  them,  and  honestly 
acts  upon  their  principles,  is  a  thousand  times  more  likely 
to  determine  rightly  on  any  difficult  moral  point,  than  one 
who  interrupts  all  the  movements  of  his  moral  sense,  and 
resolves  not  to  decide  till  he  has  calculated  the  chances  of 
utility. 

3.  Having  already  considered  the  argument  by  which 
Paley  rejects  the  moral  sense,  I  need  not  repeat  what  is 
stated  in  the  preceding  Discourse,  (p.  57,  &c.)  His  con- 
clusion is,  I   think,  untrue ;    and  his  rciisoning  is  of  no 
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wdglit.  uxi-«pt  fur  tlie  intent  of  ithewing  the  feeble 
uf  mere  moral  rule. 

In  ttie  ortlinary  course  of  life,  men  art  tlirougb  latitiiun. 
aSection,  or  habit.  A  good  svBtem  of  moral  pliiloiopliy 
ougfht  to  analyze  the  active  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
then  shew  their  bearing  on  murul  duties,  and  their  aubonli- 
natioD  to  the  faculty  wlierebv  '"-n  know  right  from  wnjng 
It  may  deal  in  general  rule: 


nothing  if  not  constructed  w'" 
moral  capacities— in  one  w 
rest  on  the  supremacy  of  co 
moral  right  by  the  standan: 
leaves  out  of  account  tiie  "' 
nature  ;  but  makes  them  woi 
turbaliouK  interfering  with  tiK 
ate  calculation.      Such  a  svst 


its  rules  are  worse  tlian 
nmediate  reference  to  our 

if  they  do  not  ultiinatEly 
fee.  A  system  that  defines 
vorldly  utility,  not  inen-iy 

active  priuciples  of  uitr 
mn  nothing— «  set  of  per- 
Jm  rt-sults  of  a  dispassion- 
1  has  no  fitness  for  man's 


4,  In  an  oijening  pankgraph  of  tlie  chapter  on  "  Hu- 
man Happiness,"  Paley  writes  as  follows : — 

/  will  omit  much  usual  declamation  on  the  diguity 
and  capacity  of  our  naturt  ;  the  superiority  of  the  loul  lo 
the  body,  of  the  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our  con- 
xtibution;  upon  the  worthiness,  rejinemi^nl,  and  delicacy. 
of  some  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness,  grossnest,  and  sen- 
suality,  of  others:  because  I  hold  thai  pleamres  di^er  tn 
nothing  but  in  continuance  and  intensity. 

With  the  early  part  of  tliis  sentence  we  may  agree ;  for 
there  has  been  much  idle  declamation  against  sensual  plea- 
sure. The  sensualist  will  continue  to  act  on  his  own  feel- 
ings, of  which  he  is  the  only  judge  ;  and  we  gain  little  by 
declaiming  against  his  pleasures,  and  telling  him  they  are 
worthless.  But  the  concluding  words  are,  1  think,  physio- 
logically and  psychologically  untrue  ;  and  appear  in  direct 
antagonism  with  the  happy  train  of  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  homely  but  manly  wisdom  which  runs  through  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  chapter.     Tliey  would  have  found 
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their  pro]>er  place  in  the  scheme  uf  a  rank  materialist^  or  in 
the  essays  of  a  heatlien  disciple  of  Epicurus. 

(1).  Pleasurahle  emotions,  considered  as  mere  physical 
phenomena  (which  seems  to  he  Paley's  view  of  the  matter, 
in  the  words  ahove  quoted,  and  in  the  note  affixed  to  the 
same  page),  differ  in  tlieir  origin.  Some  proceed  from 
without,  such  as  the  grosser  sensual  pleasures :  others  from 
within,  such  as  intellectual  pleasures.  As  anatomists  have 
proved  that  our  sensations  and  volitions  are  conveyed  to, 
and  from,  the  mind  by  a  separate  nervous  apparatus  ;  we 
may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  the  two  classes  of  pleasures 
which  are  most  widely  separated  in  their  modes  of  beginning, 

also  separated  anatomically  in  their  whole  development. 
it  may  be  true  that  the  pleasures  of  both  these  classes  often 
shew  themselves  in  kindred  physical  emotions ;  but  we 
have  no  right,  on  that  account,  to  confound  things  that 
differ,  absolutely,  as  to  their  origin ;  and  (I  may  add)  which 
are  manifested  to  the  senses  through  the  intervention  of  a 
distinct  set  of  organs. 

(2).  Pleasures  come  under  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  have,  therefore,  a  moral  difference  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  continuance  or  intensity  of  our  physical  emo- 
tions. 

(3).  We  have  only  to  look  into  ourselves  to  see  the 
monstrous  incongniity  of  confounding  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  pleasures,  and  pretending  to  weigh  them  one 
against  another  on  the  nervous  fibments  of  our  bodies. 
We  gain  nothing  by  confounding  things  of  a  different  kind 
under  one  general  tcnn,  and  then  trying  to  draw  out  some- 
thing like  an  arithmetical  comparison  between  them.  We 
can  no  more  do  this,  to  any  good  purpose,  than  we  can 
weigh  time  cm  a  balance,  or  teach  a  deaf  man  music  by  a 
scale  of  colours. 

(4).  Pleasures  differ  in  their  effects.  Sensual  pleasures 
are  often  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  blended  with  the  imagi- 
nation; and,  thereby,  fasten  on  the  memor\',  poison  the 

l2 
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^|lnugH  of  tlioiiglit,  and  ilJMinler  all  the  muvenients  of  the 
will.  But  keeping  to  our  idea  of  Msnaual  pleasures  in  their 
bimplest  fonn,  we  nmy  say  of  thcni  generally — ^that  tliey  are 
of  short  duration — that  they  are  noon  forgotten— and  that 
while  we  retain  them  in  the  memory  we  gain  no  profit  from 
tliem.  Intellectual  and  moral  pleasures,  connected  as  they 
ever  must  be  with  efforts  of  the  mind  and  will,  remain 
longer  in  the  storehouse  of  tlie  memory.  But  let  no  one 
say  that,  on  this  account  only,  they  are  better  than  plea- 
sures which  are  merely  sensual.  For  we  may  suppose  a 
succession  of  intellectual  and  moral  acts,  each  at  the  time 
accompanied  by  a  strong  emotion  of  innocent  pleasure,  to 
be  after^'ards  blotted  entirely  from  the  memory.  But  their 
effects  may  remain  (and  such  1  believe  to  be  a  very  common 
case)  ill  an  improved  strength  and  capacity  of  the  mind  for 
what  is  great  and  good— derived  from  these  ver)-  acts  that 
are  utterly  forgotten.  Herein,  I  think,  exists  a  true,  meta- 
physical distinction  bctwtn^n  intellectual  and  merely  phy- 
sical pleasure. 

(5)  Lastly,  religious  and  devotional  pleasures  differ 
from  all  otliers.  They  most  nearly  resemble  the  pleasures 
we  draw  from  the  lienevolent  affections  of  our  animal 
nature  :  but  they  differ  from  them  in  their  origin,  in  their 
object,  and  in  the  sup]>ort  by  which  they  are  upheld. 

The  subjects,  barely  glanced  at  in  these  remarks,  are 
both  of  great  importance  and  great  difficulty.  Though  wc 
cannot,  witliout  mischief,  pretend  to  compare  together  our 
different  pleasures  by  any  measured  estimate  of  their  in- 
tensity and  duration ;  yet  when  viewed  collectively  we  may 
judge  of  their  value,  by  observing  (as  Paley  himself  has 
admirably  done,)  their  ordinary  effects,  both  physical  and 
moral,  on  the  character  and  condition  of  man. 

.*).  ririue  is  the  doing  good  to  mankind^  in  obediefice 
to  the  fvill  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness. This  is  the  definition  adopted  by  Paley  :  and  it  is, 
1  think,  optMi  to  many  grave  objections. 
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In  the  first  place,  without  straining  its  meaning  beyond 
what  tlie  words  can  well  bear,  it  does  not  include  many 
important  Christian  virtues ;  such  as  self-denial,  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  and  voluntary  suffering  for  the  sake 
of  conscience.  It  may  be  said  that  tliese  virtues  indirectly 
l>enefit  mankind  :  but  the  good  of  mankind  is  not,  at  leasts 
tlieir  immediate  object. — Again,  a  man  may  act  well  from 
habit  or  affection,  without  ever  thinking  of  reward,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  Surely  such  actions  cease  not  to  be  vir- 
tuous ;  yet  they  come  not  within  the  words  of  Paley*s  defi- 
nition.— Lastly,  if  such  be  our  definition  of  virtue,  what 
becomes  of  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  world— of  men  who 
knew  nothing  certain  of  a  future  state,  and  perhaps  seldom 
thouglit  of  it  ?  We  know  that  they  possessed  a  moral 
nature — that  they  reasoned  correctly  and  beautifully  on 
moral  questions — ^that  many  of  them  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  conscience — and  that  they  sometimes  per- 
formed heroic  deeds  of  self-denial.  Are  we  then,  (for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  moral  definition)  to  blot  out  the  recorded 
sentiments  and  actions  of  mankind — to  destroy  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil — and  to  denounce  all  the  deeds 
of  the  heathen  world  as  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
moml  wrongs,  because  performed  by  men,  who,  having  no 
clear  revelation  of  a  future  state,  could  not  erect  their  rule 
of  life  upon  its  sanctions  ?  In  answering  this  question  by 
a  df^cided  negative,  I  wish  to  fence  myself  against  an  objec- 
tion which  may  rise  in  the  minds  of  some  religious  men. 
I  consider  these  as  questions  of  morality,  and  not  of  reli- 
gion. If  it  be  from  revelation  only  that  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge  of  a  future  state  and  of  the  conditions 
of  our  future  acceptance,  it  must  be  from  the  records  of 
revelation  only  that  we  can  learn  what  are  the  qualities  of 
the  soul  which  are  to  fit  it  for  the  future  presence  of  God. 

Bishop  Butler  commences  his  Dissertation  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Virtue^  with  the  following  assertion  :  That  which 
renders  beings  cnjyahfr  of  moral  government  is  their  having 
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a  moral  nuiHri\  and  moral  faculties  of  pereepiitm  and  of 
action.  lie  mkui  alliTadiU,  That  however  muck  men  maif 
have  dixputetl  about  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  whatever 
ground  for  doubt  there  matf  be  about  particulars;  yet  that 
in  general  there  is  an  universally  acknowledged  standard 
of  it.  It  u  that  which  all  ages  and  all  countries  have  made 
a  profession  of  in  public :  it  is  that  which  every  man  you 
mevt  puts  on  the  shew  of  it :  it  is  that  which  the  primary 
and  fundamental  laws  of  all  civil  constitutions^  over  the 
J  ace  of  the  earth,  make  it  their  business  and  endeavour  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  ufxtn  mankind:  namely  Justice^ 
veracity^  and  regard  to  the  common  good.  Here  every 
thing  remains  indefinite :  yet  all  tlie  successive  propositions 
have  tlieir  meaninp:.  The  author  knew  well  that  the  things 
he  had  to  deal  with  were  indefinite,  and  that  he  could  not 
fetter  tlieni  in  tlio  lan^uai^i'  of  a  tbnnal  definition,  without 
violatini;  thrir  nature.  But  how  small  has  heen  the  numhcr 
of  moral  writers  wlio  have  understood  the  real  value  of  this 
forhearance  I 

One  great  injury  done  to  moral  reasoning  has  arisen 
fn)m  an  iittempt  to  assimilate  it  too  closely  to  the  method 
of  tiic  exact  sciences.  Hy  confounding  moral  with  jdiysical 
causation,  and  by  considering^  moral  motives  as  the  neces- 
bary  precursors  of  undeviating  nioral  consequences,  men 
have  contrived  to  reach  the  most  revolting  and  unnatural 
conclusions.  Tliev  have  denied  to  man  all  fretHlom  of  will, 
and  liberty  of  action  ;  and  bound  him  up,  physically  and 
morally,  in  the  fetters  of  an  unrelenting  fatalism.  AVe 
know  nothing  of  the  iimer  movement  of  the  soid  except  by 
consciousness — by  reflecting  on  what  jMtsses  within  our- 
stilves.  In  this  wav  we  learn  that,  within  certain  limits  do- 
fined  by  the  condition  of  our  being,  we  have  freedom  of  will 
and  liberty  of  action  ;  «ind  our  moral  sense  falls  in  with  this 
Inilief,  and  teaches  us  that  we  are  resj)onsible  for  our  choice 
Ix^tween  good  and  v.\\\.  Practically  at  least,  we  know  that 
we  are  free,  and  the  so^diistr\-  of  man  can  never  make  us 
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part  with  tliis  knowledge*.  To  pretend,  by  any  subtilties  of 
inductive  pnx)f,  to  reacli  a  psycliological  conclusion  that 
interferes  with  those  first  elements  which  we  know  by  in- 
ternal consciousness,  is  not  one  atom  less  absurd,  than  it 
would  be  for  a  mechanical  philosopher  to  inock  us  with 
the  pretended  proof  of  some  physical  law,  while  the  law 
itself  was  falsified  by  tlie  evidence  of  direct  experiment. 

Anotlier  great  injury  done  to  moral  inquiries,  has  been 
the  affectation  not  only  of  logical  definitions,  but  of  detluc- 
tive  proofs.     Paley's  system  of  morals  is  included  in  this 
remark.     The  subject  has  been  hinted  at  above,  and  is  so 
important  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  it  again  t. 
There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  passion  for  general  truths, 
and  a  restless  desire  of  deducing  conclusions  from  first  princi- 
ples. Tliis  passion,  wliile  under  controul,  is  a  most  valuable 
attribute  of  our  intellectual  nature:  but  it  has  sometimes 
done  much  mischief.   In  physical  questions  it  has  led  men  to 
grasp  at  generalizations  beyond  their  reach,  and  to  entrench 
themselves  among  hypotheses,  while  they  ought  to  have  been 
moving  onwards  among  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  by 
the  light  of  experiment.     In  moral  questions,  this  passion 
has  led  men  to  false  definitions  and  false  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  virtue.    An  excellent  but  most  paradoxical  writer 
— not  excluding  (as  Paley  does)  the  moral  sense  in  his 
estimate  of  right  and  wrong,  but  seeking  for  a  definition 
to  comprehend  every  act  of  moral  obligation— ended  by 
regarding  virtue  as  a  mere  passion  for  the  general  good ; 
or,  in  his  own  language,  as,  benevolence  to  being  in  generalx. 
But  wliat,  on  such  a  definition  as  this,  is  to  become  of  the 
private  affections  ?     They  lead  us  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
certain  individuals  far  more  tlian  that  of  other  men ;  and 

•  Connected  with  this  question,  the  Reader  is  requested  to  consult 
ButlerV  Analogyy  Chap.  vi.  Of  the  Opinion  of  Necessity  considered 
119  influencing  Practice. 

+  See  above  p.  77  :  and  the  end  of  Note  (A ),  p.  101. 

X  Sec  .-/  Disfcrtation  on  the  Xnture  of  true  Virtue,  in  the  works 
of  President  P*dward«,  Vol.  ii. 
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thert*fore  tlif^y  militate  against  this  nile  of  virtue.  In 
sovorc  M'ionce  a  rule  which  ia  found  not  to  compreheiHl 
(*vcrv  particular  c»»v,  h  at  once  either  limited  or  rejected. 
In  like  manner  unless  \vc  wish  to  surrender  all  the  social 
affeetion^ — imless  we  wish  to  look  on  maternal  love  and  all 
the  train  of  blesse>1  (^nscqucncos  following  after  it,  as  moral 
v\\U — we  must  njcct  this  definition  of  virtue,  and  alone 
with  it  the  moral  systom  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Tlie  domestic  and  private  affections  arc  the  very  chan- 
nels through  which  the  God  of  nature  ordained  man's 
IxMievoIence  first  to  flow.  His  happiness  and  social  dignity 
are  wound  up  in  them  ;  and  deprive<l  of  them  he  becomes 
at  once  devoid  of  moral  strength.  To  reject  them,  is  to 
mutilate  and  not  to  elevate  his  moral  nature  ;  and  is  not  a 
jot  more  wise  than  it  would  Ije  !"or  a  philosopher  to  pluck 
out  his  ey;»s  Iti  the  ho])es  of  speculatiuir  with  the  jrrcatcr 
cleanie«<s  on  the  general  ]>ro|>erties  of  lijjht.  Tlie  general 
jjood  of  man  is  incontestably  a  noble  object ;  but  it  can  be 
promotiMl  by  those  means  only  which  Gixl  has  given  us. 
And  those  men  have  ever  l)een  found  to  folhnv  this  noble 
object  most  steadilv  ami  wiselv,  who  have  obeved  the  laws 
of  their  moral  nature,  and  fortified  themselves  by  the  prac- 
tice of  th(»  humbler  virtues  first  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  author  to  whon)  I  have  just  alluded  saw  not  the 
obvious  effects  of  his  own  princii)les.  But  bold  and  irre- 
ligious men  were  jrlad  to  follow  them  out,  and  to  abide  by 
their  basest  consequences.  In  their  scheme  all  virtue 
merged  into  universal  philanthropy — th«»  ])rivatc  affection* 
were  but  dniins,  carrx'inir  the  waters  of  life  awav  from  their 
projKT  channel — marriage  was  a  monopoly — patriotism  a 
prejudice— and  the  conmum  bonds  of  social  life  but  the 
fetters  of  ignorance  and  intolerance. 

This  is  a  most  pregnant  instance  of  the  mischief  of 
general  definitions  and  deductive  reasoning  in  moral  ques- 
tions :  and  these  remarks  were  suggested  by  some  striking 
passages  in  Mall's  discourse  on  Moritrn  ltijid*fity.  to  which 
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the  reader  is  referred.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
inquiry  would  do  well  to  consult  also  the  Dinsertation  on 
the  Nature  of  true  Virtue^  and  the  notes  in  which  the 
E^tor  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  definition  ahove  quoted. 
The  attempt^  however^  is  to  no  purpose.  In  bad  hands  the 
definition  has  led  to  base  consequences :  and  in  no  hands 
can  it  lead  to  any  good,  as  it  is  not  fitted  to  the  nature  of 
man.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
and  our  country,  if  detached  from  a  tendency  of  affection 
to  universal  being,  is  not  truly  virtuous — That  attachment 
to  an  object^  not  founded  on  the  comparative  value  of 
that  object^  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  true  virtue — That 
a  heart  enlarged  to  the  love  of  being  in  general,  includes 
all  particular  objects  ;  and  is  then  only  capable  of  virtu- 
ous love  when  the  attachment  to  each  object  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  system  of  being.  There  is,  I  repeat,  nei- 
ther truth  nor  practical  wisdom  in  all  this.  The  particular 
affections  are  virtuous,  because  they  are  manifestly  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  By  their  exercise  our 
higher  capacities  arc  matured ;  without  their  exercise,  no 
moral  virtue  could  ever  germinate.  Suppose  a  man  to 
reach  a  higher  grade  of  moral  virtue ;  is  he  then  called  on 
to  throw  down  the  very  scaffolding  by  which  he  mounted— 
to  strip  himself  of  all  the  feelings  which  have  manifested 
themselves  in  his  heart  from  the  first  dawnings  of  his  moral 
nature  ?  He  is  called  on  to  make  no  such  sacrifice :  and 
were  he  called  on,  the  sacrifice  would  be  impossible*.  High 
principle  directs  and  controls  the  capacities  and  affections 
of  our  moral  nature,  but  compels  us  not  to  root  them  out. 

*  Many  other  examples  of  the  evil  effecu  of  it  priori  reasoning 
on  moral  questions  might  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jonathan  £dwards. 
He  was  an  acute,  honest,  and  pious  man,  and  a  most  intrepid  rea- 
soner :  fearlessly  accepting  the  conclusions  (no  matter  how  sUrtling) 
to  which  he  was  carried  by  deductive  reasoning  from  the  principles  he 
accepted.  For  an  instance  of  this  kind,  1  may  refer  the  Reader  to  tlio 
new  edition  of  his  works,  Vol.  vii.  p.  4H0.     London,  1817. 
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6.  Under  the  preceding  heads,  I  have  considered  tlie 
|>rinci|)ltis  laid  down  in  the  first  book  of  Paley'a  Moml  Phi- 
losophy. Tlic  fundaniontal  pro|K>sition8  of  Ids  system  sre 
dniwn  out  in  tlie  second  book:  but  they  have  been  ex- 
amined in  so  much  detail  in  the  precetling  Discourse,  that 
it  is  unneccssar)'  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  Some 
one  may,  however,  ask,  how  the  principle  of  utility  can  be 
njecteil,  if  such  a  well-digested  moral  system  can  be  built 
upon  it.     We  may  reply  a»  follows  to  such  a  question  : 

First.  Tliat  in  moraK  as  in  physical  philosophy,  there 
has  been  no  end  to  plausible  hy])otheses ;  and  that  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  never  wanted  plausible  arguments  to 
sup|H)rt  a  system. 

Secondly.  Tliat  many  parts  of  Palcy's  system  relate  tu 
(piestions  of  (what  may  Ik'  called)  legal  ethics,  having  no 
other  l>asis  than  the  p:eneral  good. 

Thirdly.  That  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  Scripture  ndes — 
tiiough  these  nde^  are  not  derived  from  principles  in  com- 
mon uitii  itst^lf. 

P'ourthlv.  That  G(h1  is  a  mortal  Governor  of  the  workl — 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  ndes  of  c<mduct  deriveil  from 
nian*s  moral  nature,  and  from  the  d«>claratiims  of  the  word 
tif  God,  have  a  •general  tvndvncy  to  secure  our  worldly  haj)- 
piness.  But  we  have  no  right,  on  this  account,  to  invert 
the  onler  of  our  moral  reasoning — to  put  consequence  in 
the  place  of  caus>e — to  look  only  to  the  worldly  efl'ects  of 
actions,  and  overlook  their  principles.  Such  a  system 
places  us  in  a  faUe  position,  supposeti  us  gifted  with  a  power 
of  tracing  consequences  which  belongs  not  to  our  nature, 
hluuts  our  perceptions  of  moral  truth,  and  leads  many  men 
to  make  a  wreck  both  of  common  principle  and  common 
sense.  In  natural  hi^tor\'  and  natural  philosophy,  we  sec 
beautiful  examples  of  contrivance  and  adaptation.  But 
who  would  ever  think  of  making  contrivance  the  first 
principle  of  arrangement  in  natural  histor)* ;  or  adaptation 
the  foundali<m  of  physical  science?     In  these  sciences,  at 
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least,  all  men  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  sepa^ 
rating  primary  cause  from  secondary  consequence.  And 
why  should  they  not  be  bound  by  the  same  principles  in 
moral  reasoning  ? 

7.  In  despite  of  a  bad  system,  Paley  was  saved,  by 
the  rules  he  derived  from  Scripture  (as  well  as  by  extra- 
ordinary good  sense,  and  the  kind  feelings  of  his  moral 
nature),  from  many  great  mistakes  in  the  application  of  his 
principles.  Sometimes,  however,  his  system  led  him  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  bad  men  ;  and  to  take  low  grounds 
of  reasoning,  ill  suited  to  the  high  tone  of  a  Ciiristian  mo- 
ralist. 1  will  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  examples  of  this 
kind :  but  it  is  important  for  my  present  object  to  point 
out  some  of  them. 

(1).  The  first  example  of  the  base  conclusions  of  a 
utilitarian  system  of  morals,  occurs  among  the  practical 
observations  in  the  chapter  on  Virtue.  It  is  only  necessary 
in  this  place  to  request  the  reader  to  reperuse  the  remarks 
at  p.  66  of  this  Discourse,  as  well  as  the  note  affixed 
to  it. 

(*i).  A  most  offensive  instance  of  sacrificing  common 
honesty  and  common  sense  to  nothing  better  than  utili- 
tarian special  pleading,  may  be  seen  in  Book  iii.  Chap, 
xxii.  on  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Religion.  Tlicse 
Articles  may  be  true  or  may  be  false — to  demand  our  sub- , 
scription  to  them  may  be  wise  or  unwise — ^thesc  are  not 
the  questions.  But  shall  a  man  seek  the  emoluments  of  a 
sacred  office,  and  pledge  himself  before  God  to  perform  the 
duties  of  it  in  conformity  with  the  word  and  spirit  of  these 
Articles,  and  then  forget  them  altogether,  or  try  to  blind 
his  conscience  by  poring  over  the  inky  blots  and  rotten 
parchment  bonds  that  are  piled  among  the  archives  of  our 
parliament  ?  An  act  of  parliament  may  give  the  legal  sanc- 
tion to  these  Articles ;  but  it  gives  them  not  their  meaning; 
which  can  be  found  only  in  the  vulgar  way  of  honest  inter- 
pretation.    Tlie  preceding  instances  are  taken  from  the 
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moral  pari  of  Paley'8  work.  Tlie  following  are  derived  firmn 
tlie  political  jMirt ;  where  the  principle  of  utility  may  (for 
obvious  reasons)  be  applied  witli  much  more  safety,  and 
Koniotimes  with  pjeat  advantage. 

(3).    Wliy  ift  it  our  duty  to  obey  the  civil  government  ? 
Palcy  n»plies,  lecaunf  it  in  the  wiil  of  God  a»  collected  from 
rjcptdii'ucy no  long  an  the  entablinhed  govtrntnent  can- 
not be  reninted  or  changed  without  public  t/ico/irt'/fiV/iry, 
it  It  the  will  of  God  that  the  entablinhed  government  be 
obtyed — and  no  longer.     This  principle  being  admitted, 
the  junticv  of  every  particular  cane  of  renintance  Ls  reduced 
to  a  computation  of  the  quantity  of  danger  and  grierance 
on  one  nide,  and  of  the  probability  and  expenxe  ofredren^^ 
ing  it  on  the  other.     But  who  nhall  judge  of  this  9     Wt 
annwer,  every  man  for  hinmlf*.     A  more  loose  and  mis- 
chievous doctrine— one  more  certain  to  be  turned  to  base 
puqwses  by  bad  men— was  never,  1  believe,  upheld  by  any 
Cliristian  moralist.     In  times  of  excitement,  men  are  too 
much  blinded  by  passion  ever  to  enter  fairly  on  a  computa- 
tion of  civil  grievance :  and  as  for  danger— brave  men  of 
sanguine  tem|)ers  are  not  restrained  by  it,  but  on  the  con- 
tniry,  are  urged  by  it  into  action.     On  Paiey's  principles, 
civil  obedience  cannot  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty : 
and  if  civil  order  be  retained  at  all,  it  can  only  be  through 
selfibhness  and  fear  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  corruption  and 
brute  force  on  the  other.     Such  a  state  of  things  can  only 
lead  to  ruin  and  confusion,  or  the  establishment  of  a  despo- 
tic executive. 

An  unbeliever  may  ground  his  duty  of  obeiHence  in 
expediency :  but  a  Christian  finds,  in  the  word  of  Goil,  a 
reaily  answer  to  the  question  we  started  with.  Obedienco 
U)  the  civil  govern  men  me  nt  is  a  duty,  because  the  word  ot 
Ciod  solemnly  and  repeatedly  enjoins  it.  But  does  this 
doctrine  lead  us  to  the  slavish  maxims  of  non-rrsintatur 

•  Morn!  find  Po/iticnl  PhiiMnphp,  Book  vi.  Chap.  iii. 
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and  pauive  obtditnvt  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  Tlie  Apostles 
of  our  religion  gave  us  an  example  and  a  rule  for  the  re- 
sistance of  a  Christian.  They  resisted  not  the  powers  of 
the  world  by  bodily  force ;  but  by  persuasion,  by  patient 
endurance,  and  by  heroic  self-devotion  :  and  the  moral  and 
civil  revolutions,  which  they  and  their  followers  effected, 
were  incomparably  the  most  astonishing  that  are  recorded 
in  the  history  of  man. 

Should  it,  however,  be  said,  that  ordinary  men,  not  hav- 
ing the  powers  given  to  the  inspired  Apostles,  must,  on 
that  account,  adopt  less  exalted  maxims  as  their  rules  of 
life  ;  we  may  state  in  general  terms  (without  loading  this 
discussion  with  extreme  cases  wliich  lead  to  no  practical 
good  in  moral  speculation),  that  where  the  Christian  reli- 
gion prevails  in  its  purity,  it  is  impossible  there  should  ever 
exist  an  unmitigated  despotism ;  and  where  the  power  of 
the  executive  is  limited  (in  however  small  a  degree)  there 
will  always  be  found  within  the  constitution  some  place 
where  the  encroachments  of  bad  and  despotic  men  may  be 
met  by  a  moral  and  legal  resistance.     Rebellion  is  pro- 
scribed by  human  law,  and  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 
But  a  moral  opposition  to  the  executive,  conducted  on  con- 
stitutional gprounds,  is  proscribed  by  no  law,  either  of  God 
or  man  :  and  if  it  be  wisely  and  virtuously  carried  on,  it 
lias  in  its  own  nature  the  elements  of  increasing  strength, 
and  must  at  length  be  irresistible.     If,  however,  during  the 
progress  of  a  state,  the  constituted  authorities  be  in  open 
warfare  with  each  other,  a  good  man  may  at  length  be 
compelled  to  take  a  side,  and  reluctantly  to  draw  his  sword 
in  defence  of  the  best  inheritance  of  his  country.     Such  an 
appeal,  to  be  just,  must  be  made  on  principle,  and  after  all 
other  honest  means  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

Unfortunately,  the  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power  has  too  often  been  commenced  by  selfish 
men  for  base  purposes.     Instead  of  taking  their  stand  in 
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u  mural  ami  c-oii>tittitioiial  rebistance— iiuteacl  uf  tn'ing. 
Iiv  vvcT\  liuiiiaii  iiiean:«.  tu  concentrate  all  the  might  uf 
\irtiio  and  hit;Ii  {iriiicijile  on  their  side,  they  have  broken 
the  laws  of  their  couiitr\',  dipped  their  liands  in  blood, 
ami  lu'iMlk'ssly  bruut^ht  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  party. 
Tlic  vicos  uf  the  subject  are  nut  only  the  despot'^  pica, 
hilt  tho  (l('spot*8  stn^ngth.  Where  the  virtuous  elements  of 
MK'ial  unlrr  an'  uautiiig  in  the  state,  whether  men  be  wil- 
ling >]av('s  or  not,  they  are  unfit  for  frectluiii. 

(4).  In  the  Chapter  On  thv  Drithh  ComiitiiHon* 
wi'  may,  1  think,  find  some  ox  an)  pies  of  mere  utilitarian 
rt'asoning.  whon^  the  author  outrht  (in  part  at  least)  to 
have  taken  the  higher  ground  of  a  moral  philosopher.  It 
is  impusfciihli'  to  deny  that  there  is  in  tliis  chapter  much 
i:ood  seiiM*  and  sound  reason intr.  Reviewinjr  the  popular 
{lart  of  our  (■on>titntion,  he  |m tints  out  the  \x\»l  advantages 
we  have  derived  from  it,  and  the  contingent  evils  of  any 
material  change  in  the  system  of  popular  representation. 
Hut.  tlie  corruption— the  perjurx" — the  haseness  connected 
will  I  tlio  system — the  mean  shifts  to  which  great  men  were 
e(>in|)elled  by  it  to  stoop — tlie  cliance  that  the  very  foun- 
tains of  law  and  honour  might  hecome  polluted  by  it— 
the  m^Ncr-failing  topics  of  offence  it  held  out  to  discuntentctl 
and  tle>igning  men — these  things  are  all  i>assed  over, 
thougli  in  the  eyes  of  some  they  seemed  to  form  a  de«'ully 
canker  in  the  state.  Had  he  considered  these  flagrant 
evils,  and  then  sliewn  that,  while  men  continue  what  they 
are — little  better  than  the  slaves  of  their  bad  passions — 
anv  other  svsteni  might  hring  along  with  it,  as  great,  or 
})erliaps  greater,  moral  evils,  he  had  done  well.  His  con- 
clusions miglit  have  heen  right  or  wrung;  hut  his  argument 
would  have  heen  not  only  more  cimiplete,  but  pbced  un 
higher  and  truer  grounds. — I  am  uffering  no  opiniun  un 
any  suhject  discussed  in  this  chapter ;  the  attempt  wuuld 

•  Mora  f  ami  i'o/itira/  I'hilot'Ophtf^  liook  vi.  (hap.  vii. 
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be  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  note :  my  object  is,  not  to 
examine  the  weight  of  Paley^s  arguments,  but  his  tone  of 
arguing. 

(5).  Near  the  end  of  the  Cliapter  On  Crimes  and 
Punishments^  is  the  following  sentence*  :  Another  maxim 
which  deserves  examination,  is  this: — "  That  it  is  better 
that  ten  guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  suffer,**  If  by  saying  it  is  better,  be  meant  that 
it  is  more  Jor  the  public  advantage^  the  proposition,  I 
thinkj  cannot  he  maintained.  It  would,  1  believe,  be  an 
easy  task  to  prove  that  this  conclusion  is  wrong  on  Paley's 
own  principles.  We  are,  at  least,  certain  that  it  contra- 
dicts the  moral  feelings  of  mankind,  and  this  is  quite 
enough  to  condemn  it. 

No  man  perhaps  ever  used  the  disjunctive  form  of 
reasoning  with  more  advantage  than  Paley.  It  sometimes 
however  led  him  into  error.  Tlic  worst  example  of  this 
kind  has  been  considered  in  a  former  page  of  this  Dis- 
course f  :  another  occurs  in  the  chapter  just  quoted.  There 
are  (he  observes)  two  methods  of  administering  penal  jus- 
tice—  The  first  method  assigns  capital  punishments  to  few 
offences^  and  inflicts  it  invariably — The  second  method  as- 
signs capital  punishments  to  many  kinds  of  offences,  but 
inflicts  it  only  upon  a  few  examples  of  each  kind.  All 
this  is  true  ;  but  when  he  argues  as  if  there  never  ha<l 
been,  or  could  be,  any  other  methods  besides  these  two  ; 
his  conclusions  (whether  true  or  false)  are  not  derived  from 
any  rules  of  sound  logic,  and  are  open  to  a  charge  of 
sophistry.  This  last  remark  is  not  however  of  much  im- 
portance, and  bears  not  directly  on  my  present  object. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  we  may  conclude, 
that  Paley  was  wrong  in  overlooking  the  innate  moral 
capacities  of  our  nature — that  the  principle  of  utility  is 
derived  from  false  reasoning — that  it  places  man  in  a  false 

*  Moral  and  Political  Philoiophy^  Book  vi.  Chap.  ix. 
I  Sec  above,  p.  60. 
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pwMun— lowen  liis  lUiubtd  of  right  utd  wimtg—tid 
ineviubly  le>d>  him,  whether  in  ^ecuUtian  or  ptacttce, 
into  faltie  anJ  unhallowed  comequraicM.  In  actxptiBg 
theM  concliuions,  we  merely  UHime,  that  man  hu  a  man] 
nature ;  and  that,  in  almost  every  act  of  hia  life,  his  per- 
ception uf  riglit  and  wrong  is  incomparably  clearer  than 
hia  kDo«-ledge  uf  tlie  general  consequencea  that  may  follow 
from  the  act  itself. 
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COMTAliriNO 

A   SERIES   OP  NOTES   TO  THE  PREFACE. 


As  unhappy  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  the  publication  of  this  Volume. 
Not  many  days  after  the  concluding  note  to  the  Preface  of  this  Edi- 
tion was  printed  the  Author  went  out  of  College;  but  he  returned 
about  a  week  afterwards,  for  the  express  purpose  of  passing  the  fol- 
lowing Supplement  to  the  Appendix  through  the  Press,  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  ;  for  he  was  anxious  that  the  Volume  should  be 
out  by  the  beginning  of  the  Lent  Term.  But  very  soon  after  his  return 
he  met  with  a  painful  and  dangerous  accident,  which  for  five  months 
made  him  unfit  for  any  continued  intellectual  labour :  and  he  now  re- 
sumes his  task,  though  still  aippled  in  his  right  arm,  and  anxious  on 
many  accounts  to  make  the  following  supplementary  Notes  as  short  as 
he  can  without  obscuring  their  meaning. 

Trixity  College, 
May  20,  18A0. 


No.  I. 
Additional  Remarks  on  the  Nebular  Ilyjwthesis, 

(p.  ix.  and  p.  xxi.) 

It  may  have  appeared  strange  to  the  reader  of  note  D, 
that  no  allusion  is  made  in  it  to  The  Telescopic  Survey  of 
the  trhole  surface  of  the  visible  Heavens,  by  Sir  John 
Herschel.  The  note  was,  however,  printed  several  months 
before  the  first  appearance  of  tha|  great  work.  Supra, 
p.  cccxxxiii.,  and  note  to  p.  ccccxli. 

On  reconsidering  note  D,  I  find  that  I  have  expressed 
myself  inaccurately  in  referring  to  the  ecliptic  as  if  it  were 
La  Place's  invariable  plane  of  the  Solar  System.  The 
ecliptic  is,  in  fact,  inclined  to  that  plane  at  an  angle  of 

8.  D.  '^ 
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1*  sy,  and  not  one  of  the  planetary  orbits  ooinddea  exacdj 
with  it.  On  the  Nebular  Hypotheda,  we  most  suppose  dat 
the  equator  of  the  revolving  Nebula  was  very  nearly  oobd- 
cident  with  tlie  invariable  plane :  for  the  successive  nebular 
rings  roust  have  been  thrown  off  fWim  tlie  equator  of  the 
revolving  mass ;  and  the  different  inclinations  of  the  result- 
ing planetary  orbits  to  the  invariable  plane  must  have  been 
caused  by  subsequent  perturbation. 

When  the  following  Discourse  was  first  printed,  I  was  a 
believer  in  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  ;  not  only  because  it  lent 
itself  to  the  mechanical  explanation  of  many  phenomena 
in  the  solar  system  ;  but  also  because  it  seemed  (after  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  William  Herschel)  to  be  a  vera  causa ;  or, 
at  least,  to  be  supported  by  good  analogical  evidence  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  visible 
heavens  {infra,  p.  27)*  But  the  discoveries  of  Lord  Rosse 
have  very  greatly  weakened,  if  they  have  not  altogether  de- 
stroycnl,  these  assumed  analogies  of  condensing  nebulap.  So 
many  of  the  nebula;  are  now  resolved  that  we  are  almost 
constrained  to  believe  that  all  of  them  might  be  resolved 
had  we  instruments  of  sufficient  optical  power.  Nor  is  this 
our  only  difficulty.  The  luminous  points  of  the  resolved 
nebula?  have  no  arrangement  indicating  the  condensation  of 
a  nebulous  mass  about  distinct  centres,  by  any  force  re- 
sembling that  of  gravity.  Several  of  them  exhibit,  in  Lord 
Rosse's  figures,  a  kind  of  complicated  spiral  arrangement 
which  it  is  impossible  to  see,  pictorially  represented,  with- 
out referring  it  in  imagination  to  some  great  physical 
cause — some  mighty  vortices  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
sky.  Without  indulging  in  idle  speculation,  we  may  at 
least  affirm,  that  the  grouping  of  the  luminous  points  in  the 
resolved  nebulae  is  quite  abhorrent  from  any  conceptioo 
we  can  form  of  a  nebular  mass  in  a  gradual  progress  of 
condensation. 

The  arguments,  both  for  and  against  the  Nebular  Hypo- 
thesis, have,  perhaps,  been  given  at  sufficient  length  in  note 
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D:  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  sUte^  more  distinctly  and 
technically  than  is  done  in  that  note,  some  of  the  difficuU 
ties  we  meet  with  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  hypothe- 
sis to  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  solar  system. 

1.  The  time  of  the  Sun's  rotation  round  its  axis  is  25 
days  10  hours,  nearly  ;  and  the  periodic  time  of  Mercury  is 
nearly  88  days.  When  that  nebulous  ring  was  thrown  off, 
out  of  the  consolidation  of  which  (on  the  hypothesis)  came 
the  planet  Mercury,  the  great  solar  nebula  must  have  been 
revolving  in  88  days  nearly.  Now  there  is  a  mechanical 
principle  (technically  called  the  conservation  of  areas) 
whereby  mathematicians  are  able  to  determine  approxi- 
mately the  velocity  of  rotation  belonging  to  every  subse- 
quent period  of  contraction  of  the  solar  nebula,  provided 
they  know  the  composition  of  its  mass,  or  the  law  of  its 
density,  and  the  time  of  its  rotation  corresponding  to  any 
given  magnitude  of  its  diameter.  And  reasoning  on  this 
principle,  they  would  (on  any  purely  Nebular  Hypothesis) 
expect  a  very  much  greater  velocity  of  rotation  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  Sun's  period  of  25  days  10  hours. 
This  difficulty  is  fully  admitted  in  an  article  of  the  Quarterly 
Beview,  attributed  to  Sir  John  Herschel.  But  it  is  not 
insuperable ;  for  we  may  believe  it  probable,  that  before  the 
nebulous  ring  of  Mercury  was  thrown  off,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Sun's  mass  was  already  consolidated  near  its  centre  ; 
and  hence,  that  the  law  of  ^'  the  conservation  of  areas  ** 
might  be  kept  entire,  while  the  remaining  nebulous  portion 
gradually  contracted  towards  the  surface  of  the  Sun  ;  and  that 
all  this  might  be  effected  without  giving  the  Sun  a  greater 
velocity  of  rotation  than  we  find  by  actual  observation. 

2.  There  are  other  difficulties  presented  by  the  Sun 
and  Mercury.  The  axis  of  nebular  rotation  could  not 
change  during  contraction.  The  equator  of  the  Sun  and 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  ought  therefore  nearly  to  coincide  with 
the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  system :  but  they  do  not 
nearly  coincide  with  it.     The  Sun's  equator  is  inclined  tA 
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the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  7'  1 4',  and  the  orbit  of  Mercury  at 
an  angle  of  7**!  nearly.  From  these  numbers  we  may  de« 
duce  two  angles  of  inclination  to  the  invariabie  plane  that 
cannot  be  well  accounted  for  by  perturbation.  Again,  the 
longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  Sun's  equator  is 
about  80" :  but  the  longitude  of  the  corresponding  node  of 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  45**  58'.  Combining  these  positions 
of  the  nodes  with  the  angles  above  mentioned,  we  also  infer 
that  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  not  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  Sun's  equator,  as  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
Nebular  Mypothesis. 

ti.  The  orbits  of  some  of  the  other  planets  are  still  more 
anomalous.  The  orbit  of  Pallas  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at 
34<*  and  a  half,  and  at  3 V  to  the  "  invariable  plane."  The 
orbit  of  Ceres  is  inclined  to  the  same  plane  at  more  than 
10**.  These  numbers  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  a  simple 
Nebular  Hypothesis.  They  are,  at  least,  far  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  by  mere  planetary  perturbation. 

4.  On  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  all  the  planets  were 
first  thrown  off  as  circular  rings ;  and  after  condensation 
they  ought  not  only  to  move  nearly  in  the  '*  invariable 
plane/'  but  they  ought  also  to  move  in  nearly  circular 
orbits.  The  eccentricity  of  Mercury  is,  however,  more  than 
one-fit\h  ;  that  of  Juno  is  more  than  one-fourth  ;  that  of 
Pallas  a  little  less  than  one-fourth.  These  numbers  are  tar 
too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  perturbation.  They 
require  the  intervention  of  some  additional  hypothesis. 

5,  If  Venus  was  first  thrown  off  as  a  nebulous  ring 
having  its  plane  nearly  coincident  with  the  in k^nriable  plants 
how  conies  it  to  pass  that  the  axis  about  which  Venus 
revolves  should  coincide  nearly  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic?  The  position  of  the  axis  of  this  planet  is  twisted 
almost  90°  out  of  the  place  in  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  it  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

G.  Compatibly  with  the  same  hypothesis,  how  comes 
the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  i3^  .30'? 
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And,  again,  if  the  Moon  was  thrown  ofT  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  nebulous  earth,  it  must  have  been  thrown  off 
at  the  equator  of  the  revolving  mass.  How,  then,  comes 
it  to  pass  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  (which  is  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  only  of  5°)  does  not  much  more 
nearly  coincide  with  the  actual  equatorial  plane  of  the 
earth  ?  These  discrepancies  are  much  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  perturbation. 

7.  Difficulties  of  a  like  kind  are  presented  by  other 
planets.  Thus,  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  inclined  28°  40'  to 
the  ecliptic.  The  nearer  satellites  of  Saturn  are  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  its  ring — the  most  distant  satellite  is  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Again,  the  satellite  of  Neptune 
moves  in  an  orbit  that  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle 
of  more  than  30^  Surely  these  numbers  throw  very  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  receive  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis. 

8.  The  orbits  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  are  almost  per- 
pendicular to  the  ecliptic;  and  their  motions,  when  pro- 
jected on  the  ecliptic  plane,  are  retrograde.  The  positions 
of  these  orbits,  and  the  directions  of  these  motions,  are 
therefore  in  most  perfect  antagonism  with  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis :  and  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  at- 
tempted by  the  author  of  the  Vestiges^  only  shews  the  loose 
manner  in  which  a  man,  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with 
mechanical  philosophy,  will  deal  with  facts  and  first  prin- 
ciples.   It  is,  mechanically,  inapplicable  and  worthless. 

9.  If  the  returning  Comets  be  considered  as  an  original 
part  of  the  Solar  System,  they  in  no  respect  conform  to 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis:  for  their  orbits  are,  in  general, 
very  highly  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  plane;  some  of  them 
(e.  g,  Halley's  famous  Comet)  are  retrograde ;  and  all  of 
them  move  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  In  whatsoever  way  our 
system  may  have  originated,  it  seems  however  best  to  regard 
the  Comets  as  stray  bodies,  out  of  all  strict  analogy,  either 
of  composition  or  origin,  with  the  Planets : — as  bodies  that 
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have  perhaps  been  caught  by  ihe  attraetion  of  the  Snn  wai 
PLiitets  and  brought  within  our  System  during  its  moUto 
through  aidere&l  space. 

Professor  Plateau's  experiments  practically  illustrate  ibe 
truth  of  La  Place's  dynamicHl  reasoning  on  one  part  of  tbt 
Nebular  Hypothesis.  To  a  person  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy,  these  experimentt 
may  give,  through  his  senses,  an  evidence  he  did  not 
comprehend  before :  but  they  give  no  new  evidence  tu 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  exact  mechanical  science:  for 
La  Place's  dynamical  reasoning  stood  in  uo  need  of  experi- 
meotid  illustration,  and  was  universally  admitted  as  tme. 
But  the  truth  of  La  Place's  reasoning  is  no  proof  of  the 
hypothesis  that  suggested  it;  for  there  arise  such  questioiu 
as  these.  (1)  Is  there  any  evidence,  baaed  iu  fact  or  analogy, 
to  prove  tliiit  the  solar  system  ever  did  exist  hh  a  revolv- 
ing nebula.'  (3)  Do  the  changes  of  a  condensing  nebula 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system  f  To  these 
questions  we  are  compelled,  in  the  present  state  of  out 
information,  to  give  a  negative  reply.  I  hardly  need  add, 
that  M.  Comte'e  reasoning  on  this  subject  (though  quoted 
with  praise  by  more  than  one  writer)  is  utterly  wortbleas; 
inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  p^pable  sophism. 

Are  we  then  to  reject  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  alto- 
gether? This  I  venture  not  to  affirm ;  for  it  does  lend  itself 
to  many  phenomena  oi  our  system,  and  it  seems  to  con- 
tain some  elements  of  truth  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Humboldt,  in  his  Ktumos,  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  well- 
established  theory ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  mechanic^ 
philosophers  of  the  present  day  still  look  on  it  with  favour. 
What  I  contend  for  is — that  we  have,  at  present,  no  right 
to  accept  it  as  ft  theory  which  is  demonstrated,  or  as  the 
foundation  of  any  general  reasoning  on  the  System  of 
Nature. 

An  American  astronomer  has  endeavoured  to  establish 
some  new  and  remarkable  analogies  in  the  Solar  System, 
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involving  the  masses  of  the  Planets^  their  distances,  and 
their  times  of  rotation,  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a 
following  note  (No.  VII.) ;  and  I  only  remark  by  the  way, 
that  should  these  analogies  be  hereafter  so  far  confirmed  as 
to  become  an  accepted  law  of  our  System^  they  seem  not 
to  have  any  very  obvious  bearing  on  the  hypothesis  discussed 
in  this  Note. 


No.  II. 
On  Animal  Creations  by  Galvanism. 

(p.  XXV.) 

What  are  we  called  on  to  believe  when  we  are  told  of 
the  galvanic  creation  of  an  Acarus  ?  That  galvanic  forces 
can,  without  the  help  of  any  pre-existing  vital  germ^  at 
once  assemble  together  the  particles  of  dead  matter,  and 
arrange  them  in  the  complicated  organic  structure  of  an 
Acarus;  and  that  the  same  forces  can  give  this  organic 
structure  all  the  attributes  of  life,  and  the  powers  of  repro- 
duction. We  know  something  of  elective  affinities,  and  we 
can  modify  these  affinities  by  new  modes  of  galvanic  action. 
We  can  produce  definite  compounds,  and  definite  crystalline 
forms,  out  of  the  definite  combinations  of  dead  and  inor- 
ganic particles.  But  the  formation,  in  this  way,  of  a  compli- 
cated organic  structure  is  nothing  less  than  a  miracle,  unless 
we  suppose  the  pre-existence  of  some  vital  germ  among 
the  particles  on  which  we  experiment :  for  it  refers  to  one 
system  of  causation  effects  that  are  most  widely  apart  in  all 
their  manifestations ;  and  it  is  utterly  abhorrent  from  all  our 
experimental  conceptions  of  chemical  action  and  molecular 

arrangement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  galvanic  action  can  give  any  of  the 
true  attributes  of  life  to  the  particles  of  dead  and  inorganic 
matter :  and  if  (only  for  the  sake  of  argument)  we  were  to 
give  up  this  point,  and  assume, at  once— with  Lamarck, 
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Oken,  and  other  materialists — that  organic  life  may  b^fi 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid  on  certain  gela- 
tinous forms  of  matter  that  is  dead  and  inorganic,  what 
shouUl  we  gain  by  the  assumption?     On  this  assumption, 
life  begins  only  in  the  very  lowest  organic  forms  of  nature, 
multiplies  afterwards  by  fissiparous  generation,  and  then 
rises  gradually  on  some  line,  or  lines,  of  the  organic  scale, 
by  progressive   development.     On  no  sane  view  of  this 
theory  can  we  produce  an  Acarus  experimentally  from  dead 
matter  without  a  long  ascending  process  of  development — 
a  process  implying  many  specific  transmutations,  and  many 
transcendental  leaps  from  Order  to  Order.     To  derive  an 
Acarus  at  once  from  inorganic  matter  is,  therefore,  just  as 
abhorrent  from  any  rational  view  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, as  it  is  abhorrent  from  any  known  law  of  atomic 
combination. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  genera- 
tion of  some  of  the  very  humble  forms  of  organic  life,  no 
one  pretends  to  deny.  It  is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
be  guided,  in  all  such  cases,  by  the  analogies  that  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  other  parts  of  nature  which  are  neither 
obscure  nor  doubtful.  In  this  view,  we  do  not  reject,  but 
we  viiulicate,  the  grand  uniformity  in  the  organic  laws  of 
nature.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  wisdom  in  explaining  the 
obscurest  phenomena  of  organic  life  by  hypotheses  which 
utterly  shut  out  the  light  given  to  us  by  the  help  of 
analogy. 

Multiplied  blunders  were  made  by  those  who  first  told 
us  of  the  galvanic  creation  of  an  Acarus.  Its  species  was 
mistaken — its  exuvia*  were  mistaken  for  its  ova.  It  was 
affirmed  that  its  ova  could  not  be  transported  through  the 
air  because  of  their  size  and  gravity.  Other  spurious 
organic  creations  were  asserted,  &c.  &c.  The  transporting 
power  of  the  air  is  sufficient  to  bear  bodies,  that  are  speci- 
fically heavy  (provided  they  be  in  a  state  of  great  commi- 
nution), to  vast  distances.     The  air  teems  with  the  invisible 
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seeds  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  that  are  borne  mechani- 
cally on  its  wings,  and  begin  to  germinate  the  moment  they 
Fall  on  a  spot  fitted  to  call  forth  their  organic  functions. 
The  specifically  heavy  siliceous  castings  of  microscopic  In- 
fusoria are  probably  borne,  as  we  learn  from  Ehrenberg, 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe ;  and 
they  are  certainly  borne,  in  millions  of  millions,  from  the 
interior  of  Africa  to  the  southern  coasts  of  France  and 
Italy.  This  transporting  power  of  the  air  at  once  explains 
many  of  the  supposed  cases  of  spontaneous  generation. 

Again,  we  know  that  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  so  tenacious  of  life  that  they  will 
endure,  without  vital  injury,  the  extreme  temperatures  of 
boiling  water  and  long-continued  polar  frost :  and  we  also 
know  that  the  ova  of  these  low  animals  are  far  more  tena- 
cious of  life  than  the  animals  themselves.  In  such  facts  as 
these  we  have  an  explanation  of  many  cases  of  supposed 
spontaneous  generation,  and  of  experiments  that  pretend  to 
teach  us  conclusions  that  violate  all  our  experimental  know- 
ledge of  molecular  action,  and  all  the  best  analogies  of  the 
living  world. 


No.  III. 


On  the  Placdid  and  Ganoid  Fishes  of  the  Paleozoic 
Strata,  and  their  places  in  the  Organic  Scale. 

(jSupra^  p.  Ixv.  p.  Ixxi.  and  p.  cccxxiii.) 

The  claims  of  the  Cestracion  (to  which  some  of  the 
oldest  fossil  fishes  are  very  nearly  allied)  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  its  Class,  rest  on  the  following  facts : 

1.  Its  cerebellum  is  absolutely  and  relatively  larger  than 
in  the  great  bulk  either  of  osseous  or  of  cyclostomous 
Fishes;  and  its  cerebrum  is  absolutely  and  relatively  larger 
than  in  any  osseous  or  cyclostomous  Fish. 
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S.  Its  heart  approaches  close  to  the  coodition  of  a  low 
form  of  Reptile^heart ;  for  its  bulbus  arierianu  is  lai^  and 
muscular;  and  it  has  rows  of  valves  like  those  of  the, 
so-called,  Sauroid  Fishes. 

S.  Its  organs  of  reproduction  are  of  a  high  organic 
grade ;  far  higher  than  in  any  osseous  Fishes.  In  one  sex 
it  has  distinct  and  compact  testes^  vesiculm  teminales,  and 
ciatpers.  In  the  other  sex,  the  oviduct  is  distinct  from  the 
ovartHm;  and  it  has  the  mortus  diaboiij  as  well  as  the 
nidamental  gland, 

4.  Its  jaws  are  terminal,  and  its  teeth^  being  fitted  both 
for  prehension  and  mastication,  are  superior  to  those  of 
ordinary  Plagiostomes. 

5.  The  above  characters  are  taken,  almost  word  for 
word,  from  Professor  Owen ;  and  to  them  we  may  add,  the 
position  of  the  fins,  which  put  the  whole  skeleton  in  sym- 
metry with  tliat  of  a  Reptile  or  a  Mammal.  This  last  point 
is  well  urged  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  Footprints  of  the  Creator, 
p.  ^53,  and  p.  l60,  &c. 

6.  Not  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  Cestracion,  we  may 
assert  generally,  that  all  the  higher  forms  of  cartilaginous 
Fishes  (Sharks,  &c.)  have  a  very  high  organic  grade  in  their 
Class,  determined  collectively  from  their  brain  and  nervous 
system,  their  heart  and  arterial  system,  from  their  organs 
of  reproduction,  from  their  whole  economy  of  gestation  and 
parturition,  and  from  their  functions  during  life. 

7.  Again,  not  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  Cestracion, 
we  may  add,  *'that  the  highest  forms  of  cartilaginous  Fishes 
are  brought  into  connexion  with  Amphibious  Reptiles  by 
the  existence  of  temporary  gills,  which  disappear  while 
these  Fishes  are  in  an  early  embr^'o  state.  These  temporary 
gills,  similar  in  function  to  the  temporary  respiratory  tufts 
of  certain  Amphibious  Reptiles  (e,  g.  Frog  and  Salamander), 
seem  (together  with  other  points  of  analogy)  to  con- 
nect the  cartilaginous  Fishes  with  the  Amphibia.  They  are 
seen  in  the  Squalus  and  Raia,  in  the  Pristis  and  Torpedo, 
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a]l  of  which  are  ovoviviparous ;  and  (regarding  these  gills 
teleologically)the7  seem  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  respiration 
while  the  creature  is  surrounded  by  the  gelatinous  fluid  of 
the  oviduct."    {Note  by  Dr.  Clark). 

On  the  whole  then> — taking  for  our  guide  the  brain^  the 
hearty  the  organs  of  reproduction,  the  S3nnmetry  of  the 
whole  skeleton,  the  locomotive  power,  and  the  despotic  office 
of  the  higher  cartilaginous  Fishes  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
— ^we  are  compelled  to  place  them  on  the  very  summit  of  their 
Class.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  of  cartilaginous  Fishes  are 
certain  species  (such  as  the  Cyclostomesj  which  descend 
lower  than  any  hard-boned  Fishes :  but  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  the  cartilaginous  type  ascends  higher,  beyond  com* 
parison,  than  any  hard-boned  species  of  the  whole  Ichthyic 
Class :  and  if,  on  the  development  theory,  a  transition  is  to  , 
be  made  from  Fishes  to  Reptiles,  it  must  be  made  through  the 
higher  cartilaginous  Fishes.  But  the  chronological  history 
of  the  Class  entirely  stultifies  the  theory  of  development ;  by 
proving,  on  the  evidence  of  geology,  that  the  very  highest 
types  were  called  into  being  first,  while  Fishes  were  the 
despots  of  creation ;  and  that,  afterwards,  they  not  merely 
.lost  their  place  at  the  head  of  organic  creation,  but  that  the 
collective  Class,  so  far  as  it  was  increased  by  the  accession 
of  new  Orders  and  Genera,  was  developed  on  a  degraded 
pattern. 

Against  this  conclusion  it  has  been  argued,  that  most 
of  the  high  cartilaginous  Fishes  are  plagiostomous.  True ! 
and  this  embryonic  character  may  be  one  mark  of  inferio;'ity 
among  Fishes  on  the  same  line  of  ascent,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  grade.  It  might,  for  example,  be  one  reason  for  put^ 
ting  a  common  Shark  below  a  Cestracion.  But  it  offers  by 
itself  no  proof  of  inferiority,  when  Fishes  far  apart,  and  on 
a  different  line  of  ascent,  are  compared  together ;  and  their 
organic  grade  determined  by  such  collective  characters  as 
are  above  enumerated.  Embryonic  development  may  sug- 
gest, or  confirm,  some  good  principles  of  classification  ;^t 
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may  explain  the  place  and  meaning  of  certain  organs  among 
animals  of  a  kindred  grade:  but  we  should  monstrously 
abuse  its  application,  if  we  set  it  up  against  the  collective 
evidence  of  the  fully-developed  organs  of  the  perfect 
animal.  It  has  suggested  to  some  minds  the  theory  of 
development ;  and  some  of  those  who  have  accepted  the 
theorVi  have  clung  to  embryonic  evidence,  against  all  reason, 
and  agninnt  the  evidence  of  pregnant  facts,  which  shew  how 
utterly  inapplicable  it  is  as  a  sole  guiding  principle  of  clas- 
sification. 

Most  of  all  is  the  embryonic  argument  pushed  out  of 
its  legitimate  application,  and  utterly  puerile  and  absurd, 
when  two  animals,  far  apart  in  their  organic  structure, 
have  their  place  on  the  scale  fixe<l  by  the  embryonic 
type  of  a  single  organ.  For  it  is  well  known  to  physiolo- 
gists, and  is  proved  by  examples  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revien',  and  in  the  Footprints  of  the  Creator^  that  organs 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  animal  economy  are,  in  some 
instances,  degraded,  or  entirely  obliterated,  in  the  progress 
of  a  single  being  from  the  larva  type  to  its  complete  deve- 
lopment. Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  higher  cartila- 
ginous Placoids  have  heterocercal  tails  (like  that  of  a  sal- 
mon's embryo),  and  are  therefore  of  an  organization  below 
the  hard-boned  fishes.  It  is  true  that  they  have  heterocercal 
tails ;  but  who  would  determine  a  fish's  ])lace  on  the  scale 
by  a  single  organ,  while  he  studiously  keeps  out  of  sight 
the  brain,  the  heart»  the  sexual  system,  the  animal  symmetry, 
and  the  whole  vital  economy  ?  Neither  is  it  true  that  (re- 
garding the  whole  scale  of  nature)  the  heterocercal  tail  is  a 
mark  of  degradation.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is,  when  seen  in  a  Fish,  a  mark  of  nobility  :  for  the  hetero- 
cercal tail  is  very  closely  analogous  to  the  tail  of  a  Reptile  and 
a  Mammal.  The  tail  of  a  Shark  is  very  closely  analogous  to 
the  tail,  for  example,  of  an  Ichthyosaurus;  while  the  homo- 
cereal  tail  of  hard-boned  Fishes  is  out  of  all  near  analogy 
with  the  tails  of  any  animals  of  the  higher  Classes. 
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Lastly,  we  have  this  other  precious  argument  thrown 
into  the  balance.  The  very  low  Cyclostomous  Fishes  are 
cartilaginous ;  and  Sharks  and  Cestracions  are  cartilaginous: 
therefore  Sharks  and  Cestracions  are  of  a  low  type,  and  fall 
below  the  hard-boned  fishes!  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  a  sophism  could  have  been  used  for  any  purpose  but 
that  of  throwing  dust  in  the  reader's  eyes.  If  its  author 
has  used  it  in  sincerity,  there  is  then  an  end  of  all  argu- 
ment; and  we  can  only,  in  mercy,  recommend  him  without 
delay  to  seek  for  cerebral  renovation  by  a  voyage  to  Anti- 
cyra. 

I  here  suppress  several  pages  of  a  discussion  I  had 
drawn  out  on  the  organic  grades  of  the  Palxozoic  Ganoids 
(see  note  to  p.  Ixxi.  and  p.  cccxxiii.)^  as  they  appear  among 
the  remains  of  the  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous 
rocks :  for  the  subject  has  now  been  amply  treated  in  the 
Footprints  of  the  Creator,  and  to  that  work  I  refer  the 
reader.  As,  however,  the  terms  homocercal  tail  and  hetero* 
cereal  tail  have  been  mentioned,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
explain,  in  a  few  sentences,  what  these  terms  mean,  without 
asking  the  reader  to  consult  any  other  book.  In  the  hete^ 
rocercal  tifpe^  the  back-bone  tapers  to  a  point  (in  accordance 
to  a  common  Lacertian  type),  but  is  abruptly  bent  upwards 
at  its  extremity.  The  upi>er  surface  of  the  tail  is  generally 
fortified  with  strong  elongated  scales  called yri/crr//  rays: 
but  it  has  no  true  caudal  rays  interpolated  among  the  upper, 
or  neurapophyses.  The  under  side  of  tlie  tail  has,  however, 
a  series  of  true  rays  interpolated  among  the  under,  or  hoema- 
pophyses  ;  and  as  these  rays  gradually  shorten  towards  the 
extreme  caudal  vertebrce,  they  form  collectively  a  cartilagi- 
nous caudal  fin.  In  the  homocercal  tail  the  back-bone  of 
the  fish  diverges  greatly  from  the  Reptile  type.  It  does  not 
converge  to  a  point,  but  at  its  extremity  we  find  an  enlarged, 
anomalous,  and  laterally  compressed  vertebral  mass;  from 
the  outer  edge  of  which  proceed  all  the  caudal  rays,  so  as 
to  form  a  nearly  equal  lobed  tail  in  a  vertical  plane.  Such 
is  the  tail  of  a  trout  or  a  herring. 
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In  many  of  the  OanoicU  we  have  a  back-bone  oonveiging 
to  a  point  without  being  turned  upwards;  and^  so  far^  on  the 
true  Lacertian  type ;  and  many  of  the  same  Fishes  have  true 
caudal  rays  interpolated  among  both  sets  of  the  apophyses, 
above  and  below,  so  as  to  have  a  double^lobed  tail,  of  which 
the  lower  lobe  is  generally  larger  than  the  upper.  This 
Professor  M'Coy  calls  the  diphycercal  tail.  It  is  certainly 
of  such  a  distinct  structure  as  to  deserve  an  anatomical 
name :  and  it  probably  comes  very  near  the  Enaliosaurian 
tail.  There  are  other  caudal  varieties  on  which  I  must 
not  dwell ;  and  I  may  again  refer  to  the  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,  pp.  171,  173,  and  to  the  excellent  figures  and  de* 
scriptions  of  the  homoctrcal  and  heterocercal  structures  there 
given. 

Another  point  I  may  also  touch  upon  before  I  conclude 
this  note.  Nearly  three  years  since  Professor  APCoy  pointed 
out  to  me  the  spiral  structure  of  certain  coprolites  of  Ganoid 
Fishes,  in  our  Museum,  derived  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone and  carboniferous  rocks.  The  structure  proved  that 
these  Fishes  must  have  had  intestinal  valves — and  he  further 
remarked,  that  all  Ganoids  with  intestinal  valves  had  also 
(as  had  been  proved  by  Miiller)  a  muscular  bulbut  arteriosus 
with  an  apparatus  of  valves,  that  brought  the  heart  close  to 
the  Amphibian  type.  Thus,  from  what,  at  first  sight,  might 
be  looked  on  as  an  obscure  and  worthless  fossil,  we  obtain  a 
very  important  step  in  our  estimation  of  the  organic  grade 
of  a  very  large  division  of  the  PalaEx>zoic  Fishes. 

In  justice  to  Professor  M*Coy  (who  has  been  involved  in 
some  controversy  on  subjects  here  alluded  to),  I  subjoin,  in 
his  own  word?,  a  Note  which  he  lefl  with  me  before  he  com- 
menced his  new  duties  at  Belfast ;  and  I  may  remark,  that 
it  partly  takes  the  place  of  the  comments  which  I  have  sup- 
pressed. 

Note  by  Professor  M*Coy,  on  the  place,  in  the  organic 
scale,  of  the  Palaeozoic  Ganoid  Fishes. 

*'  The  popular  impression  that  all  the  Fishes  of  the  Palfeo- 
zoic  rocks  belong  to  a  \o^  ot^«x\\c  type,  and  that  in  the 
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oldest  Strata  in  which  perfect  remains  of  Fishes  occur^  (the 
old  red  sandstone)^  we  have  stereotyped,  as  it  were,  the 
*  embryonic '  stage  of  development  of  Fishes  as  a  Class^ 
seems  to  have  originated  in  two  Interesting  and  important 
statements  of  Prof.  Agassiz  :^- 

'^Ist.  That  all  the  ganoids  of  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  newer  periods  in  having  '  hetero- 
cercal '  tails— that  is,  the  body  tapered  gradually  to  a  point, 
and  ran  to  ike  upper  angle  of  the  tail,  tlie  caudal  fins  being 
only  developed  from  the  under  side ;  a  structure  which  he 
remarked  existed  in  the  embryo  of  the  ^homocercal '  salmon, 
&c. 

**  2nd.  That  in  the  Devonian  fishes  the  vertebral  column 
(observed  in  the  Coccosieus  latus)  was  not  composed  of 
separate  ossified  vertebrs,  but  consisted  of  a  continuous 
cartilaginous  (or  rather  mucous)  cord,  as  in  the  embryo 
condition  of  bony  fishes  ;  the  spinous  processes  alone  being 
separately  ossified.  I  do  not  suppose  Prof.  Agassiz  meant 
those  laws  to  be  accepted  so  literally  and  extended  so  widely 
as  they  have  been  by  some  geologists ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
heterocercal  Ganoids  occur  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  Oolites 
(^.g.  the  Coccolepis  Bucklandi  of  the  Solenhofen  schists); 
but,  at  any  rate,  both  positions  are  clearly  disproved  by 
speciiiicn»  from  the  old  red  sandstone,  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Collection. 

"  To  begin  with  the  first  position :  we  have  the  whole  of 
that  great  group  to  which  I  gave  the  name  Placodermata 
(including  Pterichthys,  Coccosieus,  &c.)  in  which  the  tail 
tapers  to  a  simple  point  without  any  caudal  fin,  almost 
meriting  the  name  'acercal.'  But  of  those  with  developed 
Uils  we  find  all  the  species  of  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
well-preserved  genera^  Diplopierus,  (though  described  in 
both  of  Prof.  Agassiz's  works  on  fossil  Fishes  as  having 
'  heterocercal'  toils,  and  figured  in  the  last  work,  Plate  E 
of  restored  outlines,  as  identical  in  the  form  of  their  toils  with 
the  'heterocercal*  Osieolepis  and  Dtpierus  on  the  same  plate), 
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to  have  really  a  very  difTerent  structurey  to  which  (in  the 
Annah  of  Sat,  Hist,  tor  Nov.  1848)  I  gave  the  name 
*  diphy cereal/  (tVoin  ci^vii^ — dwu  kabent  natunu,  and 
K€pteo^ — Cauda).  In  these,  as  in  the  '  homocercal '  types,  the 
body  iH  nearly  medial,  or  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  upward 
deflexion  ;  and  there  is  nearly  as  great  an  expanse  of  caudal 
fin  above  as  below :  but  it  differs  from  the  homocercal  Fishes 
in  having,  like  the  '  heterocercal/  the  body  tapering  gradu- 
ally to  a  |>oint;  and  the  fin-rays  obviously  must  have  been  in- 
tercalated with  the  spinous  processes  of  a  great  number  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae,  instead  of  being  connected  with  the  short 
terminal  mass  only.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  anatomically 
regard  this  as  a  homocercal  tail,  although  it  most  nearly 
approaches  it  in  appearance. 

"Precisely  the  same  construction  of  tail  is  found  in  all  the 
s}>ccies  of  another  Devonian  genus^  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  Uyroptychius^  both  genera  having  rhomboidal 
caudal  fins,  with  a  nearly  medial  point  towards  which  the 
attenuated  Ixnly  runs. 

"  As  to  the  second  position,  the  vertebral  column  is  not 
always  a  continuous  sof\  cord,  as  is  proved  by  a  new  species 
of  Otccosteus  in  the  Cambridge  collection,  w^hich  I  have 
called  C.  fnicrosjMftdylns,  which  has  all  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra*  as  separate,  and  as  distinctly  ossified,  as  their 
spinous  processes ;  these  latter  being  in  proportion  much 
smaller  than  in  the  C,  latus  (Ag.) 

**  As  further  disproving  this  notion  of  the  general  degra- 
dation of  the  Palaeozoic  fishes,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
coprolites  which  have  been  found  are  marke<l  by  the  spiral 
grooves  indicative  of  a  spiral  valve  in  their  intestines,  which, 
according  to  the  numerous  recent  dissections  of  Prof.  Miil- 
ler,  of  Berlin,  invariably  co-exists  with  a  true  muscnlar 
bulbus  arteriosus  with  a  power  of  forcible  contraction,  and  a 
complex  system  of  valves  enabling  it  to  perform  the  function 
o\*  a  second  auricle  to  the  heart,  as  in  sharks  and  higher 
animals.     We  have  here  then  an  unexi>ected  proof  that,  in 
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the  most  important  points  of  their  anatomy,  these  ancient 
types  actually  equalled  the  Batrachian  Reptiles  in  the  com- 
plexity of  their  hearts,  and  of  necessity  ranked  far  higher 
than  the  bulk  of  our  recent  Fishes,  in  which  the  bulhvx  arte- 
riosus is  a  mere  thickening  of  the  tunics  of  tlie  artery — 
without  muscular  structure  or  pulsating  power,  and  having 
the  valves  so  placed  that  such  power  would  he  useless  if 
it  existed — leaving  the  heart  with  but  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle." 


No.  IV. 

(hi  the  supposed  Interchange  of  Fegctal)le  Sjyecies — Utfbrid- 
ization.  Alternate  Generations  of  Steenstrup.  Pur- 
thenogenesis  of  Owen,  clj-c. 

(p.  xliii.) 

Aftrr  the  Author  of  the  f'estiges  had  asserted,  in  edition 
after  edition,  that  the  Cerealia  were  all  oi*  one  species,  be- 
cause they  might  be  made,  by  artificial  means,  to  interchange 
forms  and  pass  one  into  another,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
replied — that  this  was  an  old  story  and  probably  not  true, 
and  that  its  truth  or  falsehood  might  readily  be  tested  by 
experiment.     I  do  not  complain  of  this  assertion  respecting 
the  transmutations  of  the  Cerealia  ;  but  I  do  complain  of 
the  unqualified  form  in  which  it  has  been  repro<luced  by  an 
Author  who  is  ready  to  snatch  at  any  supposed  fact  that 
makes  for  his  theory,  without  sifling,  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
the  evidence  on  which  it  ought  to  rest.     Acting  on  a  con- 
trary principle,  I  first  consulted   Professor  Lindley,  who 
replied  (in  a  letter  I  have  before  me)  that   he  had   not 
ascertained  these  vegetable  transmutations — that  he  had  not 
intended  to  lend  his  name  to  them — and  that  he  had  been 
improperly  quoted.    All  he  had  said  was  this:  ^^he  thought 
such  vegetable  changes  not  impossible,  and  that  they  ought 
to  l>e  believed  on  good  evidence."   This  differed  not  in  svvU- 
8.  D.  "^S 
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tttance  from  what  was  stated  by  the  Reviewer.  I  then  oon- 
sultecl  Ih'ofessor  Henslow,  who  had  so  little  faith  in  the 
asserted  transmutations,  that  he  thought  the  experiments 
hardly  deserved  a  trial:  and  I  afterwards  obtained  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Hooker,  who  told  me,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  asserted  changes  were  not  true — that  they  were 
most  unphilosophical — and  that  the  experiments  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed,  I  finally  consulted  one,  who,  by 
almost  common  consent,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
botanists  of  Europe,  and  he  gave  the  asserted  interchanges 
of  form  among  the  Cereals  what  appeared  to  me  an  unqua- 
lified and  contemptuous  denial.  And  so  I  let  this  matter 
rest 

W  itlu'n  the  last  three  years,  several  remarkable  papers, 
on  the  Hybridization  of  Plants,  have  been  published ;  among 
which  I  may  mention  two  by  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester. 
He  followed  up  his  experimental  conclusions  by  some  un- 
tried, and  some  persons  may  think  rash,  speculations  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  animal  kingdom  might,  during  past  ages, 
have  been  modified  by  fruitful  hybrids  derived  from  animals 
of  different  species.  The  same  subject  has  also  been  ably 
handled  by  Dr  Morton  of  the  United  States. 

I  can,  in  this  Note,  barely  allude  to  these  subjects ;  but 
two  remarks  seem  to  be  called  for — 1st,  Hybridization  can 
throw  no  light  on  spontaneous  generation. — 2ndly,  It  can 
throw  no  light  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn,  that  some  fruitful  hybrid  animals 
are  higher  on  the  organic  scale  than  their  parents.  I  believe, 
however,  that  hybrids  are  always  of  an  intermediate  type^ 
and  that,  in  case  they  continue  fruitful,  their  progeny 
return,  inevitably,  to  one  of  the  parent  types.  Were  it  not 
so,  and  were  fruitful  hybrids  sn  commonly  produced,  even 
among  wild  animals,  as  some  have  asserte<l,  there  could  be 
no  constancy  in  the  forms  of  animated  nature,  and  the 
animal  kingdom  could  not  now  l>e  the  same  it  was  before 
the  days  of  Aristotle. 
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In  the  next  paragraph,  of  the  same  page  of  the  Preface 
(p.  xliii),  I  have  asserted  ''that  larva,  when  they  leave  the 
ovum,  have  no  sexual  developement,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
have  the  power  o£ generating  any  new  continued  forms  of 
animal  being;"  and  in  a  previous  page  (p.  xxxv)  I  have 
asserted  that  larva,  such  as  the  tadpole,  "  are  immature,  and 
without  one  exception  are  unfruitful."  These  remarks  were 
meant  to  be  applied  more  especially  to  the  vertebrate  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  kingdom :  but  they  may  be  extended 
much  farther;  for  it  is,  I  believe,  literally  true,  that  in  no 
known  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  have  male  and  female 
larva  been  ever  seen  with  true  sexual  developement,  and 
capable  by  their  union  of  originating  a  cycle  of  foetal 
changes,  out  of  which  shall  be  perfected  either  an  old  or  new 
continued  species  of  animal. 

In  another  sense,  however,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  in 
some  of  the  lower  families  of  the  animal  kingdom  larva  are 
incredibly  fruitful,  and  for  several  successive  generations 
(sometimes  amounting  to  eight  or  ten)  have  an  inherent  power, 
without  any  new  sexual  union,  of  maturing,  and  bringing 
forth,  new  forms  of  larval  life,  till  the  specific  organic  cycle 
is  complete:  and  then  the  two  sexes  are  perfected,  either 
in  the  same  or  in  different  individuals  (as  the  case  may  be), 
by  the  union  of  which  the  same  cycle  may  begin  again> 
with  similar  successive  changes  of  larval  development. 
But  in  cases  such  as  these  there  is  no  specific  change  in 
the  perfect  animals.  They  are  of  the  same  species  with  the 
parents  from  which  they  originally  sprang.  And  though 
they  may  originate  once  again  a  most  complicated  series 
of  organic  changes,  yet  all  such  changes  are  governed 
by  stem  laws,  whereby  they  are  resolved  into  cycles,  and  in 
the  end  produce  but  another  repetition  of  the  old  animal 
forms. 

Facts  of  this  kind  have  long  been  known  and  dwelt 
upon ;  but  a  new  prominence  was  given  to  them  by  Pro- 
fessor Steenstrup,  of  Copenhagen,  who  marslialled  thefcv 
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to^(>ther,  mldiHl  to  them  by  many  original  obaervationej  and 
iMuloavourecl  to  give  them  a  symmetry  and  coherence  by  a 
new  terminology  Ym^nX  on  the  recorded  facta.  His  views 
are  given  in  detail  in  his  work  on  the  Allemaiwn  ^  Genera* 
lions,  translateil  and  publi^nhcd  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1845. 
The  same  subject  was  also,  during  the  past  year  (18-19), 
again  taken  up  by  Professor  Owen,  who  endeavoured,  in  his 
work  on  ParthvMoi^enesis,  to  explain  physiologically  the 
successive  larval  changes,  and  to  establish  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  a  series  of  true  connecting  generative  links  be- 
tween them.  To  these  two  works  I  must  refer  the  reader 
for  details  wliich  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

If  animals,  from  the  first  appearance  of  their  nascent 
germs  to  their  full  specific  maturity,  exhibit  a  cycle  of  organic 
changes,  what  is  the  beginning  of  the  cycle?  What  are 
the  conditions  of  generation  ?  It  is  the  union  of  a  spt-rtnti' 
toztHni  with  tJie  germinal  vesicle  of  an  ovum.  And  tJieso 
twt)  (the  spcrmntozinm  and  tJie  ovum)  are  the  organic  pro- 
ducts of  two  perfect  animals — male  and  female.  These 
conditions  being  satisfied,  there  connnenccs  that  cycle  of 
changes,  wliich,  however  complicated,  are  defined  by  the 
consL-iiit  laws  of  nature,  whereby  two  beings  are  again 
produced  identical  in  species  with  the  two  beings  from 
which  the  two  fecundating  elements,  above-mentioned,  were 
in  the  first  instance  derived. 

The  fir>t  set  of  changes  is,  in  all  animals,  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  vital  germinal  cell, 
and  its  propagation  of  a  numerous  offspring  by  re|H»ate<l 
spontaneous  divisions — an  act  defined  sometimes  by  the 
terms  **  fissiparous  generation.*'  The  whole  congeries  of 
germ-cells  thu>  derived  is  called  the  ** germ-mass."  In 
the  very  l<»west  lornis  of  animal  life  the  process  is  here 
arrested ;  but  if  the  germ-cells  be  derived  from  animals  o^ 
a  higher  orgfinic  grade,  other  changes  follow  in  regular  order 
fiir  each  species.  Tlie  derivative  germ-cells  now  perform 
a  part  somcwiiat  analogous  to  the  atoms  of  the  chemist,  or 
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the  ultimate  molecules  of  the  mineralogist.  They  run 
together  by  what  has  been  called  organic  affinity.  ''As 
individuals  they  may  be  said  to  die;  but  by  their  death 
they  minister  to  the  life  of  a  being  higher  than  themselves*." 
They  combine  to  construct  its  organs,  and  to  impart  to  it 
new  properties:  they  thus  begin^  in  subordination  to  law 
and  in  harmony  with  nature,  a  series  of  metamorphoses, 
that  lead,  step  by  step^  to  a  preordained  end — the  perfection 
of  an  animal  species,  fitted  mechanically  to  its  own  place  in 
the  organic  world,  and  with  vital  instincts  to  put  this 
mechanism  in  its  proper  movement. 

But  in  using  language  like  this  let  us  not  be  led  too  far 
by  mere  analogies.  The  atoms  of  the  chemist  combine 
agreeably  to  simple  numerical  laws  of  affinity,  and  produce 
new  compounds ;  and  the  molecules  of  the  mineralogist  in 
like  manner  combine  and  produce  new  crystalline  forms: 
but  these  compounds  and  crystalline  forms  have  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  any  subsequent  change ;  whereas  the 
new  organic  forms  in  successive  embryonic  changes  (by 
whatever  powers  produced)  have  reference  to  something 
which  is  to  follow ;  they  are  a  preparation  for  it ;  and  in  a 
certain  sense  they  are  the  physical  cause  of  it.  These  suc- 
cessive forms  are  not  the  simple  result  of  affinities  of  dead 
matter,  but  are  the  result  of  vital  affinities  that  have  a  pro- 
spective reference  to  some  subsequent  vital  function.  What 
is  here  intended  is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained  in  a  pre- 
vious discussion  on  Foetal  Development  {supra,  p.  xxvii... 
p.  xliv) ;  and  I  must  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  subject 
here. 

Among  the  higher  vertebrate  animals  all  the  ''derivative 
germ-cells"  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  tlie  fcetal 
tissues  and  organs^  and  all  the  fa*tal  changes  up  to  the 
moment  of  full  development  are  represented  in  one  simple 
cycle.  Not  so,  if  we  descend  low  on  the  organic  scale. 
All  the  germ-cells  are  not  employed  in  laying  down  the 

'   Owen  on  I'ft rthcnflffcnf»ii>f  p.  d. 
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embryonic  tissues.  Part  of  them,  with  their  foil  sper- 
matic power,  are  entangled  among  the  tissues,  "and  by 
viitue  of  their  assimilative  and  fissiparous  forces  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  organism  *."  In  this  way  we  not  merely 
state  a  fact,  but  we  give  a  physiological  reason  for  it  (com- 
patibly with  elementary  vital  laws),  when  we  say  that  a  new 
form  of  larval  life  may  spring  from  a  previous  larva  by 
Parthenogenesis  —  Le,  without  sexual  union:  but  at  the 
same  time  by  an  organic  process  actually  dependent  on, 
and  directly  derived  from,  a  true  sexual  union ;  out  of 
which  union  sprang  the  first  larval  form  in  the  complicated 
cycle  of  changes.  Thus,  a  pair  of  Aphides  may  produce, 
compatibly  with  this  view,  a  larval  progeny  that  is  fruitful 
without  any  new  sexual  union ;  and  this  may  go  on,  time 
after  time,  till  out  of  one  union  shall  spring  a  progeny 
amounting  to  millions  of  millions.  Still  this  cycle  of  trans- 
formed vitality  has  its  termination ;  and  it  ends  inevitably 
with  a  hrooil  of  jyerfecl  animals^  male  and  female,  of  identical 
species  with  the  two  out  of  which  the  cycle  was  set  in  \\a 
complicated  movement. 

The  larval  changes  above  referred  to  throw  no  light  on 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation;  but  leave  it  just 
where  it  was.  Neither  does  the  most  complicated  cycle  of 
embryonic  changes  throw  any  light  on  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment; unless  we  can  show  (which  we  cannot)  that 
one  cycle  interferes  with,  or  runs  into,  another.  It  matters 
not  whether,  in  speaking  of  the  marvellous  transformations 
in  the  larval  forms  of  any  given  species,  we  tell  of  Par- 
thcnogmcsis  with  Owen,  or  o^  Ammen  or  tvct  nurses  with 
Steenstrup.  Each  set  of  phenomena  is  in  a  true  organic 
cycle,  and  the  |>erfect  animal  with  which  the  cycle  ends  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  same  species  with  which  the  cycle 
stirtcd.  To  this  rule  there  appears  to  be  no  exception ;  and 
the  theory  of  transmutation,  from  one  perfect  species  to 
another,  derives  no  sup|>ort  from  motlern  microscopic  ob- 

•  Owen  on  Parthrnopnu'^is^  p.  31. 
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servations  carried  on  with  unwearied  skill  in  illustrating 
the  generative  progress  of  the  lowest  animals  on  nature's 
scale. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  confirm  the  views  advanced  here 
by  quoting  many  instances  that  might  seem  in  point ;  for  in 
doing  so,  I  should  expand  this  Note  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  guide  the  reader,  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  to  just  conclusions,  and  to  direct  him  to  good 
sources  of  information.  The  whole  subject  is  almost  in  its 
infancy ;  yet  a  marvellous  series  of  facts  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  as  some  of  them  have  been  so  interpreted  as  to 
give  support  to  the  theory  of  specific  transmutations  among 
the  lowest  creatures  of  animated  nature,  I  am  compelled 
just  to  allude  to  one  or  two  of  them,  and  to  shew  that  they 
may  be  philosophically  interpreted  so  as  to  point  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

A  plant  may  spring  from  the  germination  of  a  fruitful 
seed,  and  the  incipient  process  is  in  appearance  identical 
with  the  first  germination  of  an  animal  tissue  from  a  fruitful 
ovum.  But  all  the  derivative  germ-cells  of  the  seed  are 
not  employed  in  laying  down  the  organic  tissues  of  the 
incipient  plant ;  some  of  them  pass  onward  unchanged 
through  portions  of  the  plant,  and  with  continued  powers 
of  fissiparous  multiplication ;  and  they  are  thus  so  accumu- 
lated on  certain  portions  of  the  organic  tissue  as  to  originate 
buds,  out  of  which  may  spring  a  plant,  of  the  same  species, 
by  gemmation.  A  long  period  of  time,  marked  by  many 
complicated  organic  changes,  may  elapse  before  the  plant, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  can  throw  out  that 
sexual  blossom  which  completes  the  cycle  of  changes,  by 
ending  in  a  seed-vessel  containing  a  fruitful  seed  like  that 
out  of  which  the  vegetable  species  first  began  to  germinate. 

The  lowest  creatures  in  the  animal  kingdom  propagate 
their  kind  by  three  different  modes — by  Ova — ^by  Fission — 
and  by  Gemmation :  and  in  these  respects  there  are  at  least 
very  close   analogies  between  the  propagation   of  ceitaiw 
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l>1anU  ami  aiiiiiiaU.  Tliuii,  ''  in  the  growth  of  the  Confervi, 
which  is  analogoud  to  that  of  Gemmation,  each  filament 
(irigi nates  ironi  a  gerin,  which  is  first  developed  from  i 
hingle  cell ;  this  cell  increases,  and  it  either  divides,  or  its 
germ-granules  give  origin  to  two  cells  within  it,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  former;  and  by  a  repetition  of  this  increase 
and  multiplication,  a  long  and  single  series  of  tubular  cells, 
uctacheil  at  cnie  end  and  free  and  constantly  growing  at  the 
other,  is  at  last  produced." . . . ''  Except  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  cells  end  on  end,  the  process  here  described  is  the 
same  as  that  with  which  the  development  tn  ovo  of  a  Mam- 
mal, and  doubtless  also  of  Man  himself,  begins"  (Parthenon 
genesis,  p.  Mi).  Again,  '*  Dr  Carpenter  truly  compares  the 
fertilized  ovum  of  the  Medusa-parent  to  the  seed  of  a  plant ; 
the  Poly|H*  which  grows  from  it  (with  its  progeny  by  gem- 
mation), to  leaf-buds — iuul  those  di^>coid  portions  developed 
lu'twcen  the  base  and  summit  of  the  Strobila,  toflofver-buds. 
For  thest*  discoid  segments,  when  separated,  become  either 
male  or  female  Medusio,  and  developing  the  generative 
organs  justify  the  above  comjiarison"  (Part/ic»ogCHesis,\i.  30). 
Fjastly,  **  there  is  a  close  tUid  beautiful  analogy  between  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  Medusa*  and  those  of  the 
I'ree — between  the  larva  of  the  one  and  leaf  of  the  otlier — 
lK*t\vet'n  the  ovum  of  the  animal  and  the  seed  of  the  plant. 
Vet  this  comparison  does  not  explain  the  essential  condition 
«»f  gemmatiuii  in  either."    {Parf/ieitagenesis,  j).  51). 

liut  1  nuist  not  dwell  longer  on  the  analogies  presente<l 
by  the  growth  (»f  plants  and  animals.  Coming  back,  there- 
fore, to  a  well-known  case  of  Cienunation  in  the  Poly|H' 
Hydra: — *'the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  bud  in  the 
Hydra,  is  the  nuiltiplication  of  cells,  which  are  aggregateil 
together  as  in  the  ovinn.  and  not  set  end  on  end  as  in  the 
(  onferva" ..."  The  young  Mydra  from  the  bud  is  identical  in 
«»rganic  strnclnrc  and  character  with  that  which  comes  from 
the  ovum  ;  and  \\hcn  the  rii'ccts  of  organic  develo|)nient  are 
ihc  same,  their  cllicient  causes  cannot  be  nlloticihir  distinct" 
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. . .  '^  The  retention  of  the  iinused-up  germ-cells  in  the 
tissues  of  the  Hydra  is  the  condition  which  explains  the 
fact — that,  when  favourable  external  circumstances  of  light, 
heat^  and  food  concur,  it  may  be  propagated  by  buds"  (p.  47)* 
. . .  Many  derivative  germ-cells  and  nuclei  are  retained  in  the 
body  of  the  Hydra,  each  being,  in  its  degree^  impregnated ; 
"  and  this  (says  Professor  Owen)  I  continue  to  regard  as  the 
condition  of  its  power  of  Gemmation ;  and  also  of  the  fact 
that,  when  cut  into  numerous  parts,  many  Hydra;  may  be 
thus  artificially  propagated"  (p.  48). 

In  all  cases  where  propagation  occurs  by  ova,  the  species 
possesses  sexual  organs  ;  but  among  the  lower  animals  these 
organs  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  make  manifest  to  the 
senses.  When  discovered  by  the  help  of  microscopic  exa- 
mination, the  female  organ  is  recognized  by  the  ova  which 
it  contains,  consisting  of  the  germinal  vesicle  and  spot^  and 
the  yelk-cells — the  male  organs  by  their  possessing  cells 
from  which  proceed  spermatozoa. 

Infusory  animalcula  afford  the  simplest  instance  of  Fis- 
sion, which  is  their  usual  mode  of  pro|>agation.  They  also 
propagate  by  germs;  whether  they  propagate  by  ova  is 
debated.  The  fact  has  not  been  observed,  but  is  main- 
tained, on  philosophical  grounds,  by  Ehrenberg,  Owen,  and 
others,  and  is  denied  by  Siebold  and  Dujardin*. 

It  has  been  asserted,  by  some  physiologists,  that  the 
generation  of  certain  Entozoa  is  effected  by  tlie  transforma- 
tion of  a  pre-existing  organized  tissue  into  a  new  animal, 
and  this  might  be  called  spontaneous  generation.  **  But," 
replies  Professor  Owen  (p.  31),  **  no  one  has  ever  seen  a 
portion  of  a  mucous  membrane,  muscular  fibre,  or  otlier 
organized  tissue  detach  and  transform  itself  into  an  Ento- 
/ooii.  Such  a  process  is  as  gratuitously  assumed,  and  as 
little- ill  accordance  with  observed  phenomena^  as  fipon- 
fnnoms  sieneniiiun  in   the   abstract." *' The   fissiparou-s 

•  Sec  ihe  sci'iiml  note  to  p.  Im  oI  the   I'nrthcnoffrn€i(i.\.     Sec  al>o 
OwcnN  i,i-*tnrcs  on  the  Invertebrate  Animali^  p.  85.  (UUH^. 
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nucleated  cell*  of  the  uvum  once  traruiarmed  iDIo  li«M  em     ' 
produce  nollting  higher" ..."  but  the  cells  which  rvuin  Uwr 
primitive  MaIo  Hmidst  the  variwu  tisBu««  uf  the  new  uunul, 
may,  by  virtue  of  their  usimilative  and  fisaiparoua  force*, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  or^aaum'." 

'■  In  Polypes  prvpagntion  occurs  in  all  the  three  raoda, 
but  Fiaaion  i«  infrequent — Gemmation  is  h  very  urdinary 
mode;  and  probably  all  Polypes  arc  also  propa^ted  by  Ova. 
But  all  tlie  indiv)<lual  Polypes  on  a  Polype-stem,  or  Poly- 
{Mtry,  have  not  necessarily  sexual  organs.  Some  are  withcMt 
sex :  and  then  there  are  produced  on  the  sLem,  n  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  sexual  individuals,  which  are  of  a  very 
difTercnt  form.  In  tome  species  the  seaual  individuals,  aAer 
budding  frooi  the  stem,  are  detached  in  the  form  of  bells  or 
di.sca,  even  l>efore  the  sexual  orjrans  arc  fully  formed,  mil 
swim  about  freely  liie  Meduta  ;  and  have  frequently  been 
mistaken  by  naturalists  for  such,  and  have  been  recorded  a> 
new  species. 

"  In  very  many  Polypes  a  metamorphosis  takes  place 
during  the  development  of  the  ovum:  it  probably  occurs  in 
all  of  them. 

"  The  development  of  the  fertilised  ovum  of  a  Polype 
proceeds  by  the  usual  continual  division  of  the  yelk-mas, 
whence  arises  a  multitude  of  embryonal  cells  (called  by 
Professor  Owen  germ-mass)  enclosed  in  a  ciliated  covering. 
The  embryo- Polype  thus  resembles  an  Infusory,  rolling  on 
its  longer  axis  in  the  water  by  means  of  its  vibratile  cilia. 
After  a  time,  it  rests  on  some  appropriate  object ;  the  dlia 
usually  disappear,  the  body  suffers  dehiscence  on  the  unat- 
tached surface,  and  allows  the  Polype,  developed  within,  to 
send  forth  its  arms.  It  multiplies  by  Gemmation,  and  so 
forma  a  new  colony. 

*  The  three  following  p>g«*,  canUining  eiunplca  in  point,  uc  ei- 
tracltd  from  an  euay  bj  Dr  Club,  On  LamI  Traniformtatioiu  </  iMr 
loweil  AnimalM,  in  which  he  rtfen  ptincipallj  to  the  ComiuimtiTe  Am- 
lomy  of  ProfesMT  Siebold  of  Ptiebuig. 
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Generally  speaking.  Gemmation  does  not  occur  in- 
differently  at  any  point  of  the  body  of  a  Polype,  but  in  the 
same  situations  in  the  same  species. 

'*  Some  may  choose  to  assert  that  here  we  have  a  trans- 
formation of  species:  e.g.  that,  on  Campanularia  genictdata, 
Meduste  are  first  formed  and  then  detached,  and  that  these 
Medusae  by  retrograde  development  produce  ciliated  Infu- 
sories. 

**  The  true  explanation  is  obvious :  the  Medusae-shaped 
are  the  sexual  individuals ;  and  the  ova  of  the  female,  in  the 
earliest  embryonal  form  of  Infusories,  swim  about  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  species.  This  embryonal  form 
is  little  more  than  a  bag  of  germ- cells.  Of  these  cells  a  part 
is  employed  in  the  development  of  the  Polype  when  fixed, 
and  a  part  retained  for  the  future  development  of  the  germs, 
which  are  non-sexual,  and  sexual,  in  their  proper  order  and 
position  on  the  stem." 

**  In  many  of  the  Parasitic  Worms  a  still  more  complicated 
series  of  changes  prevails  in  the  development  of  the  ovum. 
In  no  one  species  indeed  has  the  whole  series  of  these 
changes  been  connected  by  direct  observation.  But  still 
enough  has  been  done  to  establish  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  embryo  after  leaving  the  egg^  is  not  always  changed  into 
an  individual  resembling  the  parent ;  but  into  a  new  larval 
being,  which  produces  broods  of  other  larval  forms.  These 
last  individuals  undergo  changes  which  dose  the  series  of 
metamorphoses;  and  in  the  end  they  become  perfect  ani- 
mals like  their  parents. 

"  To  instance  in  the  Trematodes— (such  creatures  as  the 
Liver  Fluke.)  In  the  ovum,  afler  the  germinal  vesicle  has 
disappeared,  several  large  embryonal  cells  are  observed 
within  the  yelk-mass — ^this  last  not  having  undergone  the 
divisional  process.  It  is  the  embryonal  cells  themselves 
which  here  undergo  division  and  multiplication ;  the  entire 
mass  of  them  growing  and  multiplying  at  the  expense  of  the 
yelk-mass,  and  at  last  occupying  its  place.     The  embryo  U 
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now  coin|M)804l  of  exceedingly  minute  germ-ceUs,  enclowd 
in  a  ciliated  epithelium,  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  at  one  end 
lias  a  suctorial  disc.  Succeeding  stages  in  the  Tremalodes 
have  been  observed :  es|>ecial1y  two  larval  stages,  of  which 
one  is  cylindrical  in  form,  the  other  caudate.  The  cylindri- 
cal larvc'v  are  more  or  less  perfectly  organised ;  and  in  their 
interior  new  generations  of  larva'  are  formed  from  original 
genn-cells,  wtt  from  ova.  This  brood  of  new  larvse,  again, 
may  be  cither  cylindrical,  or  caudate.  But  it  is  the  caudate 
form  which  at  length  brings  the  series  of  metamorphoses  to 
a  close — by  losing  the  tail  and  developing  perfect  sexual 
organs,  and  passing  into  the  form  of  a  complete  Trematode. 

'^  When  the  caudate  larvsp  have  been  so  far  developed  as 
to  burst  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  earlier  larva?  which  en- 
closed them,  they  swim  about  in  search  of  a  very  different 
habitat  from  that  of  the  {Kirent.  The  Trematode  was  the 
parasite  of  a  Mollusc  :  the  caudate  larva  seeks  about  for  the 
larva  of  some  InstHrt.  Siebold  saw  the  Ccrcaria  armaia,  the 
larva  of  a  Trematode,  readily  |>enetratc  the  larva*  of  Ephemera 
and  other  insects,  which  are  deve1o|>ed  in  water,  |>enetrating 
between  the  rin^s.  Here  it  casts  its  tail,  and  surrounds 
itself  with  a  covering,  the  secreticm  of  its  own  body,  in  order 
to  undergo  its  last  change.  Hut  Siebold  sees  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  is  completed  within  the  body  of  the  larval 
insect.  Becnuse,  though  he  found  numerous  Trematode 
parasites  in  the  Ixnlies  o£  the  most  different  insects,  whose 
larvie  live  in  water, — as  of  species  of  Libellttla,  Ephemera. 
Phry*f(inai,  \c. — yet  he  could  never  discover  that  their 
sexual  organ**  were  perfectly  developed.  He  suspects  that 
these  or«j^ans,  though  they  are  visible  in  a  rudimentarv 
state  in  these  j)ara^ites  of  insects,  can  only  be  develo])ed  in 
another  loeality  ;  and  that  the  animal  obt^iins  tiiis  develop- 
ment when  it  i>  swalloweil,  together  with  the  insect  it  in- 
fests, bv  >onie  binl  «»r  » it  her  <*un'mal. 

"  Here  the  <>ri^inal  enibi  vi>nal  nuis<.  begiiniing  with  the 
impregnated  ovnin,  pa.sses  throuj^h  a  still  more  remarkable 
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series  of  changes  than  those  l>efore  considered.  1st,  An 
infusorial  form ;  2nd,  Cylindrical  larvse,  worni-sha])ed^  pro- 
ducing a  brood  from  a  portion  of  the  unappropriated  germ- 
cells  ;  3rd,  Caudate  larva?,  like  Ccrcaria,  the  progeny  of  the 
former ;  4th,  Final  change  from  the  Cercarial  form  to  that 
of  the  perfect  creature  with  sexual  organs."     (Dr  Clark). 

In  vertebrate  animals,  the  whole  spermatic  force  diffused 
among  the  germinal  vesicles  of  the  ovum  is  exhausted  in  the 
development  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  individual. 
The  cycle  of  fa*tal  changes  is  in  each  case  simple,  and  but 
one  form  of  larval  life  is  produced.  But  it  does  sometimes 
happen,  though  very  rarely,  even  in  the  human  species,  that 
a  germ-cell  has  been  carried  forward,  among  the  animal 
tissues,  with  sufficient  |K>wers  of  embryonic  development  to 
produce  disease  and  death ;  but  never  with  sufficient  power 
to  bring  a  fcetal  form  *  to  maturity. 

The  essence  of  the  peculiarity  in  the  embryonic  deve- 
lopment of  the  lower  creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  (on 
Owen's  theory  o^  Parthenogenesis)  only  this — All  the  gerin- 
cells  of  the  ovum  are  not  at  once  appro])riated  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo.  A  portion  of  such  cells  passes  on,  un- 
changed— from  embryo  to  larva,  and  from  one  larval  form 
to  another — whilst  other  portions  are  changed  at  each  stage 
of  advance,  and  employed  in  laying  down  the  organs 
belonging  to  that  period  of  development:  and  in  this  way 
a  complicated  cycle  is  at  length  completed  according  to  the 
law  assigned  to  each  Species. 

"  How  the  retained  spermatic  force  (says  Professor 
Owen)  operates  in  the  formation  of  a  new  germ-mass  from 
secondary,  ternary,  or  quaternary  derivative  germ-cells,  I 
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I  have  myself  (says  Dr.  lUundell)  seen  a  fcctuH,  on  the  whole  not 
imperfectly  formed,  about  the  size  of  six  or  seven  months,  and  which 
was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  boy  where  it  lay  in  a  sac,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  child*K  duodenum,  the  boy  being  pregnant.'*  (Sec  l*€C- 
tNtes  on  the  Principles  anti  Practice  of  Midwifery^  by  .lamcM  Blundcll , 
.M.D.,  liondon,  ISCiU.  p.  401.) 
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do  not  prorna  to  explain "  (p.  7S).  NodMr  is  h  known 
how  the  Mine  force  opentat  in  the  dBvelapmcnt  of  tfat 
primary  germ-mua  tma  the  fint  Tital  genn  at  die  sran. 
We  wltneu  certain  centm  of  attractioB  and  repnlaioo,  and 
we  find  a  definite  result.  We  know  ai  anterior  eanav— the 
union  of  a  tptrmalosam  and  a  germinal  vetide — ont  of 
which  thete  attraction!  and  repnlnoni  began.  In  taxtl 
■peciea  we  know  alao  the  conaeqnencea  that  follow  the  fint 
■et  of  organic  combination*.  The  sequence  of  the  pheno- 
mena it  in  each  case  invariable,  and  we  can  therefore  pro- 
perly define  it  under  the  termi  of  an  empiricat  Imr.  But  a 
wife  phf  siologiat  preaumei  to  go  no  farther. 

The  tpermatic  force  wemt  to  be  looneet  exhauited  where 
the  complexity  and  vital  power  of  the  perfect  animal  ii 
greatest;  and  to  be  longest  retained  in  cases  where  die 
structure  and  vital  powers  are  of  the  lowest  order.  Thni 
this  force  is  longest  retained,  and  farthest  transmitted,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom — the  xoophytes  manifest  it  in  the  next 
degree — and  the  power  of  the  retained  germ-cells  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  germ-mass  and  embryo,  by  the  remnant  of 
spermatic  virtue  they  inherited,  is  finally  lost,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  the  class  of  Insects,  and  in  the  lower  M<dlu8Ct. 
In  some  creatures,  however  (luch  as  Crabs  and  Lobsters, 
and  certain  Lizards),  which  can  reproduce  portions  of  their 
bodies  that  have  been  mutilated  or  broken  off,  we  seem  to 
trace  the  last  fading  energy  of  that  transmitted  force  we 
have  been  here  describing.  In  such  creatures  benevolent 
nature  has  deposited  a  store  of  unused  derivative  germ-celb 
on  certain  fixed  points  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
wanted ;  and  it  is  from  such  fixed  points,  and  from  them 
alone,  that  the  reproduction  of  a  mutilated  organ  can  begin. 
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No.  V. 

Oh  the  Development  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms 
in  the  oldest  known  Fossiliferous  Strata, 

(p.  Ixviii.) 

The  best  illustration  of  this  point  is  found  in  Hall's 
Palaeontology  of  New  York:  and  I  here  place  before  the 
reader  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
the  American  Geologists. 

1.  Potsdam  Sandstone.  The  very  lowest  fossil -bearing 
deposit  of  North  America. 

Fucoids  (one  Genus). 
Brachiopoda  (JLingula,  Orhicula  f ) 

2.  Calciferous  Sandstone. 

Fucoids  (Two  Genera). 

Crinoidea  ?  an  obscure  plate. 

Brachiopoda  {Atrypa,  Linguld). 

Gasteropoda  (Euomphalus,  Maclurea,  Ophileta, 

Turboy  Pleurotomaria). 
Cephalopoda  {Orthoceras). 

3.  Chazy  Limestone. 

Zoophyta  (Lam.)  Streptoplasma. 

Zoophyta  (Polyzoa.)  Retepora,  genus  resembling 

Gorgonia,  Sticiopora,  Chcetetes, 
Echinodermata  (Actinocrinusy  Asferias?) 
Crustacea — lUanuSy  AsaphuSy  Ceraurus, 
Brachiopoda  {Leptcena^  Orthis,  AtrypOy  Orbicula), 
Gasteropoda    (Metoptoma,    Maclurea,   Scalites, 

Pleurotomaria,  Capulus,  Murchisonia,  liaphis" 

toma). 
Cephalopoda — Bucania,  Orthoceras, 

4.  RirdVeye  Limestone. 

Fucoids  (One  Genus.) 
Crustacea — Cytherina  ? 
Lamellibranchiata — Modiola  ? 
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UaHtcro]Mx]n — Murckisomia,  Naiiea  ?    PleuraiO' 

maria, 
( *e|)ha1opo(la — Ortkoeeras. 

fi.     Binck-river  Limestone. 

/oophyta  (Lam.)  Columnaria,  SlrepiopUuma. 

/<x)phyta  (Polyzoa.)  Stromatocerium,    Chwtetex, 
Sticioftora, 

KchincKlermata  (crinoidal  Stems). 

Ccpha1o|KKla — LifuitcJt,  GonioceraSy  Ormoccras, 
Eiuloccras,  Orthocerax. 
\ext  follows  the  Trenton  Limestone,  containing  all  the 
well-known  forms  characterizing  the  rocks  of  Europe — 
from  the  Wenlock  Shale  downwards.  But  I  think  it  un- 
necessary to  quote  the  succeetling  members  of  the  American 
I'nlifozoic  series. 

I  do  not  .I'isort  this  very  old  series  to  be  perfect.  I  only 
st.ile  that  it  is  ime  of  the  very  best  and  ol(k*st  with  which 
we  are  ac(|uainte<l.  The  oldest  series  in  the  British  Isles  is 
in  general  accordance  with  it.  The  siune  may  be  said  of 
the  corres|>onding  series  in  Scandinavia  and  a  part  of  Russia ; 
and  the  natural ist<(  wh(»  are  now  working  out  the  organic 
se(]uence  in  Bohemia,  so  far  as  their  results  are  published, 
seem  tc»  be  gradually  arriving  at  similar  conclusions. 

There  is  a  v.ist  Pala'ozoic  region,  extending  from  tho 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  northern  frontier  of  China,  which 
may,  perhaps,  hereafter  give  us  some  fuller  information  on 
the  oUK'st  traces  of  animated  nature.  We  have,  on  this 
subject,  nothing  to  look  for  among  the  old,  well-explored 
regions  of  France  and  Germany.  South  America  gives  us 
no  assistance ;  and  among  the  Isles  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere, including  New  Holland,  we  have  no  known  Palaeo- 
zoic de|)Osit8  that  descend  mucli  below  the  Devonian  system 
of  Britain.  Many  geologists  (and  I  profess  myself  to  be  one 
oftli<?ir  number)  think  that  we  have  nearly  reached  the  limit 
of  the  oldest  fossil-bearing  deposits.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  very 
pro|>erly  warned  geologists  "against  the  hasty  assumption 
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that  in  any  of  these  (Pakeozoic)  sections  we  have  positively 
arrived  at  the  lowest  stratum  containing  organic  remains  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth."  fiut  what  geologist  ever  asserted 
that  he  had  seen  in  any  of  his  sections  the  lowest  of  all 
fossil-bearing  strata  ?  The  Author  of  the  Vestiges  did  indeed 
assume  that  these  old  sections  threw  a  clear  light  on  the 
theory  of  development :  but  in  making  out  his  case  he  com- 
mitted a  series  of  blunders  such  as  we  shall  look  for  in  vain, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  in  any  other  work  on 
Natural  History  in  the  English  tongue.  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's 
remark  is  no  rebuke  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer ;  for  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  started  no  theory.  He  simply  com- 
bated a  most  unwarrantable  abuse  of  theory :  and  this  he 
did  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  which  had  been  misquoted  or 
unfairly  interpreted  by  the  Author  of  the  Vestiges^  in  support 
of  a  theory.  And  what  is  the  Author's  reply  in  his  pub- 
lished Explanations  (p.  43)  ?  "  The  weakness  (of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer)  consisted  in  looking  only  in  one  little  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  criterion  for  all  the 
rest.  The  writer  seems  yet  to  have  to  learn  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired  by  communication  as  well  as  by  examina- 
tion. Were  a  philosopher  (supposing  there  could  be  such 
a  being)  to  limit  his  view  of  mankind  to  juvenile  schools, 
he  might  with  equal  rationality  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  an  infant  in  the  arms.  'We  speak  of 
what  we  have  seen,' he  might  say,  'and  finding  no  specimens 
of  humanity  under  three  feet  high,  we  were  weak  enough 
to  bow  to  nature,  and  believe  that  babes  are  a  mere  fancy'." 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  way  of  diverting  the  reader's 
attention  from  the  egregious  blunders  on  points  of  fact,  and 
very  discreditable  mis-statements,  published  in  the  first  four 
editions  of  the  Vestiges.  But  surely  the  Author  was  bound, 
before  he  dared  to  publish  such  a  passage  as  I  have  quoted, 
to  tell  us  (out  of  his  profound  "knowledge  acquired  by 
more  ample  communication")  of  some  section  or  other  where 
the  historical  development  of  organic  life  was  in  accordance 

8.  D.  O 
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with  his  own  theory,  and  in  plain  antagonism  with  the  frets 
quoted  against  him  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  But  he 
has  done  no  such  thing,  and  I  defy  him  to  do  to  now. 
Nature  still  refuses  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Fettiget; 
and  the  Author's  pleasantry  only  returns  upon  himself,  and 
gives  us  a  new  illustration  of  a  good  old  saying— mic  inepio 
res  inepiior  nulla  est. 

As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  Author's  pleasantry,  I  may 
quote  another  instance  of  it  (Ejcjjlanatians,  p.  87).  "  Of  s 
somewhat  different  character  are  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer's 
remarks  on  the  first  relics  of  mammalia-* the  few  bones  of 
Cetacca  from  the  Lower  Oolite  and  of  Marsupials  from  the 
Stonesfield-slate.  Here  the  very  first  mammal  family  is 
undoubtedly  marine ;  and,  if  it  were  to  receive  equal  con- 
sideration with  the  grallatorial  foot-prints,  he  ought  certainly 
to  admit  that  it  favours  the  development  theory.  But  he 
escajies  from  this  claim  by  a  mode  of  his  own.  He  has  not 
seen  these  relics !  The  American  foot-])rints  were  good 
evidence  without  being  seen;  but  a  fact  which  makes 
against  his  theon/  requires  personal  inspection,  even  though 
it  may  come  forward  with  the  authority  of  Baron  Cuvier.* 

I  have  no  doubt  but  several  hundred  readers  of  this  ex- 
tract have  thought  that  for  once,  the  Author  of  the  Vestiges 
had  his  Ueviewer  on  the  hip.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
Sovic  years  hefhre  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Vestiges,  it  had  been  satisfactorily  proved,  and  was  well 
known  to  all  Knglisli  (reologists,  that  the  supposed  Cetacean 
bones  (in  the  Oxford  Museum),  found  in  the  Great  Oolite 
near  Woodstock,  were  the  bones  of  large  Reptiles.  Cuvier 
in  a  hasty  view  of  these  fossils  naturally  mistook  their  Class. 
He  was  an  incomparable  anatomist ;  but  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  he  knew  little  of  fossil  Reptiles,  and  he  could  not  pro- 
phetically anticipate  the  great  discoveries  that  would  after- 
wards be  brought  to  light  by  a  study  of  the  Oolitic  genera. 

What  then  does  this  last  extract  prove  ?  It  proves  that 
the  Author  of  the  Vestiges  (spite  of  his  ''knowledge  ac- 
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quired  by  communication  as  well  as  examination")  started 
his  theory  before  he  had  well  studied  the  facts  on  which 
it  must  stand  or  fall : — It  proves,  moreover^  how  hard  it  is  to 
argue  with  a  dreamer  whose  knowledge  is  below  the  level  of 
his  own  day.  At  any  rate>  his  sneer  against  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  (who  on  this  point  was  unquestionably  right,  while 
he  was  unquestionably  wrong)  returns  with  interest  against 
himself. 

To  come  back  to  Hall's  list  of  Palaeozoic  fossils : — I  have 
quoted  the  genera  and  not  the  species ;  and  the  six  groups, 
taken  collectively^  give  us  one  good  specimen  of  the  oldest 
known  Palaeozoic  Fauna.     The  vegetable  kingdom  mu8t>  in 
some  form  or  other^  have  preceded  the  animal ;  and  as  all 
the  six  groups  are  marine  we  have  no  right  to  expect  in 
them  any  but  marine-plants :  but  this  by  no  means  proves 
that,  coeval  with  No.  1 ,  there  was  no  dry  land^  and  that  there 
were  no  contemporaneous  forms  of  land-plants.    The  author 
of  the  Vestiges  tells  us  of  encrinital  beds  in  No.  S,  {Explana" 
tioHs,  p.  40).     Hall  only  describes  one  single  and  doubtful 
specimen  of  an  encrinital  plate :  and  we  may  remark,  that 
in  the  lower  part  of  these  protozoic  groups  we  do  not  meet 
with  great  beds  and  masses  of  petrified  corals  and  encri- 
nites,  as  we  should  certainly  expect  to  do  on  the  theory  of 
development.   The  same  remark  applies  to  the  lowest  palaeo- 
zoic strata  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  and  I  believe  also  to 
the  corresponding  strata  in  Bohemia.  In  No.  3,  Crustacea  first 
appear ;  but  they  are  preceded,  in  No.  2,  by  Cephalopoda, 
which  are  still  higher  on  the  scale.    Considering  the  six  for- 
mations as  the  deposits  of  a  deep  sea,  there  is  no  reason 
for  considering  their  collective  fauna  "  as  a,  scanty  and  most 
defective  development  of  life ;"  and  assuredly  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Genera  and  Orders  suggests  not  the  theory  of 
development. 


o  i 


(h  atfd  derive 

:nr,  />if  a  natural  Tranttnulalm 

(p.i«i..) 

WsKN  I  wrote  the  paragraph  to  which  the  rererence  to 
(No.  VI,)  is  append"'  •  -■"•  'piided  by  phenomena  re- 
peatedly witnessed  on  u  f  the  great  Bedford-LevH ; 
where  we  find  marine  productions  encroadiiiig 
one  upon  the  other — s  partly  mingled  togethw, 
— and  sometimes  i  di&liijcl  layers  of  deposiL 
I  afterwards,  thro  :s  of  Sir.  H.  Miller,  beouoe 
acquainted  with  a  Ceoiogitt, — a  work  pub- 
lished in  a  eeriea  t  ona  in  The  Witne**  news- 
paper during  sever..  _  the  years  1848  and  1849: 
and  1  intended,  when  the  reference  ti>(Nii.  \"I.)  was  primed. 
to  end  this  Note  with  a  long  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Miller'i 
chapters,  where  he  has  ably  criticised  the  asserted  transna- 
tations,  from  marine  to  terrestrial  species,  by  an  appeal  to 
facts  observed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  As,  however,  he  has 
now  recorded  hia  matured  opinions  in  his  FooiprinU  of  Ike 
Creator,  1  suppress  my  intended  extract  from  The  Samhkf, 
and  am  happy  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Chapters  of  the 
Footprint!,  commencing  at  p.  181,  and  more  especially  to 
the  Chapter  commencing  p.  838. 


No.  VII. 
On  the  Use  and  the  Abu»e  of  the  word  ham ;  and  on  the 
methods  by  which  tee  rite  lo  a  right  conception  of  it 
among   phytical  phenomena ;    Kepler'*   Lama  s   Bode't 
LtttvM !  Kirkfvoods  LaiBS ;  i^c. 
(p.  cl.) 
I  BAvB  made  repeated  allusions  to  tlie  loose  manner  in 
which  some  writers  make  use  of  the  word  Law ;  thereby 
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throwing  doubt  and  confusion  on  the  nature  of  inductive 
evidence^  and  showing  their  very  feeble  conception  of  the 
severity^  and  I  might  almost  say  the  sanctity^  of  philosophic 
truth.  Our  first  conception  of  a  physical  law  is  suggested 
by  some  observed,  and  regularly  recurring,  sequence  of 
phenomena.  We  are  naturally  led  to  a  belief  that  such  a 
sequence  roust  originate  in  some  invariable  cause ;  and  we 
thus  bring  the  phenomena  under  a  conception  implied  by 
the  word  law.  Such  a  law  is  at  first  purely  empirical ;  but 
it  may  at  length  rise  to  a  very  high  degree  of  certainty  by 
further  evidence,  and  by  the  application  of  one  of  Newton's 
rules,  viz.  that  effects  of  the  same  kind  must  be  derived 
from  the  same  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  our  supposed 
empirical  law  may  be  upset  by  the  evidence  of  new  experi- 
ments, and  therefore  cease  altogether  to  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  law. 

Again,  we  can  in  some  instances  not  merely  comprehend 
the  law  of  phenomena,  but  we  can  rise  by  demonstrative 
evidence  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  law  of  nature  that 
grives  us  the  true  physical  cause  of  the  phenomena.  We  can 
then  derive,  by  a  reversed  process,  the  phenomena  from  the 
physical  cause,  and  establish  them,  not  as  empirical,  but  as 
necessary  truths ;  and  we  can  thereby  bring  also  a  multitude 
of  new  phenomena  under  our  conception  of  necessary  truths 
{infra,  note  A.  p.  99.)  But  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the 
truth  of  a  physical  lam  —using  that  word  in  its  highest  sense 
—depends  upon  the  demonstrative  severity  of  our  induc- 
tion ;  and  that  its  deductive  application,  as  a  vera  causa  in 
the  explanation  of  phenomena,  can  only  be  justified  in  those 
cases  where  the  results  demonstratively  derived  from  it  are 
in  exact  agreement  with  the  observed  facts  of  nature.  The 
moment  we  deal  in  hypothetical  causes,  and  in  results  drawn 
from  them,  which  are  but  in  a  loose  and  approximate  agree- 
ment with  phenomena,  we  desert  all  our  higher  conceptions 
of  law  :  and  while  we  use  the  term,  in  a  new  and  degraded 
meaning,  we  may  be  sanctioning  some  of  those  phanta&t\c«A. 
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s|>cciilationd  which  have  distorted  and  hindered  the  onward 
movements  of  true  science.  I  here  auhjoin  a  few  examplei 
l)oth  of  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  word  Law. 

( 1 )  It  ap}iears  to  be  a  /tf  ir  of  nature,  that,  in  each  species, 
individual  organic  life  begins  by  the  reception  <yf  a  tpermato- 
ztmn  within  the  germ-cell  of  an  oivum.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
established  inductive  truths  within  the  range  <yf  natural  sci- 
ence. For  it  is  Imsed  on  consistent  observations  carried  almost 
through  all  animated  nature ;  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
humblest  forms  of  animal  life,  among  which  optical  instru- 
ments of  the  highest  power  sometimes  fail  to  give  such  defi- 
nite results — fairly  appreciable  by  the  senses — as  would  at 
once  confirm  the  law.  We  are  surely  justified  in  extmding 
one  of  Newton's  rules  to  such  cases,  and  assuming  that  like 
effects  must  be  due  to  like  causes*. 

(^2)  Another  law  of  organic  nature  tells  us,  that  in  each 
species  (and  species  are  now  only  to  be  counted  by  tens  of 
thousands),  life,  af\er  it  has  commenced,  is  carried  on  by  a 
cycle  of  definite  changes,  far  more  complicated  in  the  lower 
animals  than  in  the  higher,  but  in  all  animals  ending  with  a 
sjicnc^  identical  with  that  from  which  came  the  first  vital 
germ  wherewith  the  cycle  began.  In  the  two  preceding 
instances,  the  word  law  is  not  used  in  its  highest  sense; 
for  the  law  is  in  both  cises  empirical.  We  are  not  now. 
and  we  probably  never  shall  be,  able  to  grasp  the  concep- 
tion of  any  higher  organic  law  out  of  which  we  could 
deductively  evolve  the  multitudinous  organic  cycles  exhi- 
bited in  animated  nature.  The  definite  conception  of  such 
a  law  seems  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought. 

(:>)  When  we  tell  of  the  union  of  dead  gelatinous  mat- 
ter with  the  galvanic  fluid  as  the  beginning  of  organic  life, 
and  call  this  a  law  of  nature,  we  violate  the  integrity  of  lan- 
guage. Wc  arc  not  describing  a  law  made  out  inductively; 
l)iit  wc  arc  Parting  an  hypothesis, 

*  See  un  clittmratc  and   cautiouKly  written  note  on  this  question  by 
l*ri>!'ei*sor  Owen.     i'lirtfienftffCftcsis,  p.  fi/». 
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(4)  In  like  manner  we  violate  the  proper  application 
of  the  word  law  when  we  affirm  the  truth  of  specific  trans- 
mutations and  progressive  development^  and  describe  such 
transmutations  as  a  part  of  nature's  laws.  We  merely  start 
an  hypothesis,  which  cannot  pass  even  into  an  empirical 
law  without  its  proper  inductive  proof.  We  need  not  go 
far  to  find  men  who  talk  of  bringing  all  nature  in  subordi- 
nation to  physical  law,  while  they  have  no  real  grasp  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  law,  and  are  doing  their  best  to 
destroy,  root  and  branch,  every  principle  of  scientific  study, 
out  of  which  all  our  true  conceptions  of  law  and  order 
have  been  established. 

(5)  But  there  are  innumerable  traces  of  organic  h'fe  in 
the  old  world,  which  belong  not  to  any  of  the  cycles  of  or- 
ganic changes  we  now  see  before  us.  How  did  they  begin  ? 
By  physical  law  ?  Physical  law,  we  reply,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  beginning  and  ordaining  of  law :  it  has  only 
to  do  with  the  orderly  succession  of  phenomena,  or  with 
known  causes  out  of  which  the  succession  necessarily  springs. 
Still  more  should  we  be  guilty  of  flagrant  fraud,  by  talk- 
ing of  a  law  of  development  whereby  one  Order  might  pass 
into  another,  and  a  Monad  might  gradually  mount  into  a 
Man.  Our  law  is  worthless  so  long  as  it  rests  not  on  in- 
ductive evidence ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  unless  it  be  suggested 
by  the  accepted  analogies  of  living  nature. 

(6)  We  do,  however,  see  in  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, proofs  of  design  and  prescient  wisdom ;  and  the  same 
constitution  of  the  mind  that  led  us  to  the  conception  of 
organic  and  physical  laws,  leads  us  also  to  a  conception  of 
a  great  First  Cause — a  personal  power  and  will  above  all 
nature.  When  we  speak  of  the  beginning  of  a  law,  we  pass 
beyond  the  domain  of  physical  science:  we  can  then  only 
tell  of  the  great  First  Cause,  and  of  the  effects  of  His 
creative  power.  At  this  point  material  and  moral  truths 
become  united.  The  God  of  nature  has  joined  them  toge- 
ther, and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  put  them  asunder. 
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So  {»r  my  illuBtrations,  both  of  tbe  use  and  abiue  of  the 
word  Uw,  are  drawn  from  organic  nature.  The  foUowing 
instances  are  of  a  ditfercnt  kind.  Among  loorganic  mate- 
rial phenomena  we  const^nlly  find  the  word  law  ajiplieil 
in  three  diScrenl  senaes.  (1)  A  material  law  maj'  be  a 
demonstrative  consequence  of  an  accepted  Uw  nbout  which 
no  one  doubta  ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  representative  of  (he 
very  highest  form  of  material  truth,  ontl  admits  not  of  de- 
gree*. (9)  It  may  lie  empirical — a  mere  law  of  obaem- 
tii)M — in  which  case  (unlike  the  former  conception  of  law) 
it  admits  of  degrees :  but  in  iu  best  form  it  irresistibly  com- 
pels our  belii^f.  (3)  It  may  be  hypothetical:  but  to  be  a 
good  hypothetical  law,  it  ought  to  be  suggested  by  the 
accepted  fncts  of  nature,  end  tested  by  them  ;  so  that  it  toMJ 
pass  into  the  forui  of  aii  empirical  law,  or  be  rejected  alter 
pel  her. 

(7)  Kepler's  three  laws  were  empirical.  The  first  two 
were  laws  derived  from  a  limited  series  of  observations; 
and,  at  the  time  uf  their  discovery,  he  could  not  prove  that 
they  were  necessary  truths  involved  in  any  higher  principle. 
The  third  law  was  deduced  arithmetically  from  the  dis- 
tances of  the  Planets — as  determined  by  Kepler — and  their 
known  perimlic  times.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  timet 
of  the  Planets  were  found  to  be  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
cubes  of  their  several  mean  distances  from  the  Sun.  These 
ratios  were  exact,  and  not  merely  approximate :  and  hence, 
by  a  good  generalization,  they  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
good  empirical  law.  Astronomical  observations,  carried  on 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  gradually  supplied  a 
knowledge  of  facts  out  of  which  Kepler  at  length  evt^ved 
his  three  empirical  laws.  A  cultivation  of  mathematical 
and  mechanical  science  for  as  long  a  period  of  time,  (how- 
ever interrupted  or  sometimes  misdirected)  gave  mankind 
a  stock  of  accumulated  knowledge  out  of  which  Newton 
'iibricaled  implements  of  siiHicienl  Strength  to  bring  the  phe- 
'mena  of  the  solar  system  under  obedience  to  law  and 
■'".    And  in  liis  hands  Kepler's  laws  ceased  to  be  empiri- 
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cal  laws,  and  passed  into  the  highest  grade  of  deductive 
laws.  They  became  necessary  truths  involved  in  the  very 
highest  and  most  exact  conception  of  a  physical  truth  that 
man  has  ever  reached. 

(8)  Bode's  law  of  the  planetary  distances  was  only 
hjrpothetical.  It  was  a  mere  algebraical  artifice  which 
represented  approximately^  but  not  accurately,  the  distances 
of  certain  Planets  from  the  Sun.  In  some  points  it  failed ; 
and  it  fails  absolutely  in  its  application  to  the  distance  of 
the  new  planet  Neptune ;  so  that  it  now  breaks  down  even 
as  an  hypothetical  law :  but  as  it  illustrates  the  meaning  of 
this  Note,  I  will  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer. 

We  cannot  look  at  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
planetary  system  without  seeing  that  the  superior  Planets  are 
much  farther  apart  than  the  inferior :  and  the  same  remark 
applies  also  to  the  Satellites  of  the  Planets  where  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  offer  us  any  suggestion  of  a  definite 
law  of  arrangement.  It  was  first  remarked  that,  by  interpo* 
lating  hypothetically  a  Planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  we 
might  suppose  the  intervals  between  the  orbits  to  go  on  by 
continued  reduplication.  Thus  the  distance  from  the  Earth 
to  Mars  would  only  be  about  half  the  distance  from  Mars 
to  the  hypothetical  Planet :  and  in  like  manner  the  distance 
from  the  hypothetical  Planet  to  Jupiter  would  only  be  half 
the  distance  from  Jupiter  to  Saturn,  and  lastly,  the  distance 
from  Jupiter  to  Saturn  would  only  be  half  the  distance  from 
Saturn  to  Uranus.  This  hypothetical  law  is  not  mathema* 
tically  true  in  any  single  step ;  and  it  fails  absolutely  in 
defining  the  intervals  between  the  three  inferior  Planets. 

Another  arithmetical  artifice  was  therefore  invented. 
Call  the  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun  =  a,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Mercury  to  Venus  =  b.  Then  the  whole  series 
of  the  planetary  distances  from  the  Sun  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  numbers : 
a;   a  +  b;    a  +  26;    rt  +  46;    a-\-8b;    a  +  l6b;    a  +  32b; 

a+6^bi    a+l2Sb. 
These  numbers  ought  to  represent  in  oTilei  a\V  X\\e  xsv^^xv 


•< 
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planetary  distances :  but  they  represent  none  of  the 
correctly  except  the  first  two,  which  are  not  determined  arti- 
ficially, but  are  assumed  from  nature  as  the  basis  of  the 
series.  And  the  last  term  (a +1286)  does  not,  even  ap- 
proximately, represent  the  distance  of  Neptune ;  for  it  is  too 
great  by  more  than  one-fiflh.  This  fact  was  not,  however, 
known  to  Bode. 

Here  then  we  have  a  good  instance  of  the  difference 
between  an  empirical  and  a  hypothetical  law.  Kepler 
assumed  not  the  existence  of  any  particular  law ;  but  sought 
for  some  atialogy  among  the  Planets  between  their  distances 
and  times  of  revolution,  and  at  length  he  hit  upon  an 
analogy  which  was  mathematically  true.  His  facts  therefore 
passed  first  into  the  condition  of  a  good  empirical  law ;  and 
afterwards,  in  Newton's  hands,  rose  to  the  rank  of  necessary 
truths  involved  in  a  higher  conception  of  law.  Bode's  law 
was  A  hy}K)thetical  artifice  to  represent  algebraically  a  series 
of  known  planetary  distances.  His  series  was  wanting  in 
Himplicity,  was  not  suggested  by  any  known  physical  cause, 
never  representetl  with  perfect  accuracy  any  of  the  dis- 
tances, and  has  now  ceased  altogether  to  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  a  law. 

The  history  of  this  hypothetical  law  is  in  other  respects 
instructive.  The  fif^h  term  of  the  series  (t.  e.  a-^Sb)  repre- 
sented the  place  of  the  hypothetical  Planet ;  and  two  small 
Planets  were  afterwards  discovered  revolving  very  nearly  at 
this  theoretical  distance.  This  was,  at  first,  a  great  triumph 
to  the  inventor  of  the  hypothesis :  but  other  small  Planets 
were  afterwards  discovered,  and  it  was  conjectured  that 
they  might  have  been  dissipated  by  the  explosion  of  a 
Planet,  of  which  they  were  only  the  fragments.  An  hypo- 
thesis that  requires  another  hypothesis  to  support  it  is 
always  in  peril  of  falling  to  the  ground.  All  the  small 
Planets,  or  Asteroids,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  (and  we 
now  know  eleven  of  them)  have  not  one  common  point 
of  mtersection.     The  orbits  of  Flora  and  Ceres  are  in  a 
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position  which  seems  fatal  to  the  explosion-theory.  The 
mean  distance  of  Ceres  from  the  Sun  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Pallas ;  but  there  is  no  risk  of  collision,  as  they 
have  different  eccentricities  and  different  inclinations  to  the 
invariable  plane.  The  distance  of  Flora  is  2.2 — that  of 
Pallas  is  2.8 — calling  (1)  the  mean  distance  of  the  Earth. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  interval  between  the  orbits  of 
Flora  and  Pallas  (taken  at  their  mean  distances)  is  equal  to 
six-tenths  of  the  Earth's  distance  from  the  Sun.  This  fact 
seems  perfectly  destructive  of  Bode's  law.  The  most  re- 
markable fact,  however,  in  the  history  of  Bode*8  law  is  this. 
It  was  assumed  as  a  basis  of  the  reasoning  by  which  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier  attempted  to  determine  the  place  of  an 
unknown  Planet  exterior  to  Uranus.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  assumed  distance  was  too  great  to  give  by 
calculation  the  results  they  were  seeking  after.  The  hypo- 
thetical distance  was  corrected,  and  afler  almost  incredible 
labour,  aided  by  the  powers  of  high  analysis,  tlie  place  of 
Neptune  was  at  length  so  nearly  determined,  that  a  good 
observer,  possessed  of  the  German  sidereal  maps,  might 
have  discovered  it  by  the  help  of  an  astronomical  telescope 
in  a  few  hours.  Thus,  by  a  fate  not  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  science,  though  Bode's  hypothetical  law  led  the 
way  to  a  great  discovery;  yet  that  discovery  destroyed 
the  law,  and  removed  it  from  the  list  of  empirical  scientific 
truths. 

May  not  the  Asteroids,  it  has  been  asked,  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  be  the  ultimate  results  of  one  or  more  nebu- 
lous rings,  that  were  thrown  off  and  broken  up  into  several 
fragments  during  their  progress  of  condensation  ?  This  is 
far  more  plausible  than  the  hypothesis  of  an  explosion :  but 
it  offers  no  explanation  whatsoever  of  the  great  inclination 
of  some  of  their  orbits  to  the  invariable  plane^  or  of  the 
very  variable  eccentricities  of  their  orbits;  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  received  even  as  a  good  hypothetical  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  eleven  small  Planets. 
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(9)  I  may  here  mention  another  suppoeed  empirical  law 
of  the  planetary  system,  published  last  year  by  Mr.  Kirk  wood, 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Of  the  Author's 
Alemoir  I  have  no  knowledge  but  what  is  derived  from  the 
reports  of  some  scientific  journals;  but  I  trust  that  the  follow- 
ing short  statement  will  correctly  represent  his  general  views. 

Let  us  suppose  all  the  Planets  to  be  arranged  on  one 
straight  line  at  their  respective  mean  distances  from  the 
Sun;   and   let  us  further  suppose  all   the  (eleven)  small 
Planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  to  be  condensed  into  one, 
and  placed  at  the  mean  of  all  their  mean  distances.     We 
shall  thus   (beginning   with  Mercury)   have  nine   Planets 
arranged  in  order  upon  one  straight  line.     Between  each  of 
the  Planets   determine  the  neutral   point :   t.  e.  the  point 
where  a  particle  of  matter  would  be  equally  attracted  by 
the  next  inferior  and  next  superior  Planet.     In  this  way  we 
shall  have  eight  successive  neutral  points.     Next  describe  a 
circle  upon  a  diameter  representing  the  disstance  from  the 
first  to  the  second  neutral  point — the  first  point  of  course 
falling  between  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  second  l)e- 
tween  V^enus  and  the  Earth.      Again,  describe  a  second 
circle  upon  a  diameter  representing  the  distance  between 
the  second  and  third  neutral  point,  and  so  on  through  the 
system.     In  this  way  we  shall  have  seven  successive  circles 
inclosing  seven  successive  Planets,  beginning  with  Venus 
and  ending  with  Uranus.     Now  the  supposed  empirical  law 
is  this: — The  square  of  the  time  of  each  VlaneCs  revolution 
about  its  axis  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
thus  inclosing  it.     Were  this   law  mathematically  true,   it 
would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge,  though 
the  law  would  still  be  purely  empirical,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
neither  derived  from,  nor  suggested  by,  any  known  law  of 
the  Solar  System.     And  we  may  further  remark  the  utter 
want  of  simplicity  in  its  first  conception ;  wherein  it  entirely 
differs  from  Kepler's  third  law,  which  only  asserted  (at  first 
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empirically)  a  fixed  numerical  proportion  between  a  Planet's 
distance  firom,  and  its  time  of  revolution  about,  the  Sun. 
Spite  of  all  objections  the  new  law  must  be  accepted  with 
all  its  consequences,  if  it  be  proved  true.  Has  it  then  been 
proved?  Unquestionably  not:  and  (unless  Mr.  Kirkwood's 
views  have  been  misrepresented  in  the  journals)  it  seems 
impossible^  in  the  present  condition  of  our  information,  to 
prove  the  asserted  law.  We  cannot  determine  correctly  the 
diameter  of  the  first  circle,  because  the  mass  of  Mercury  is 
not  yet  determined  with  certainty.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  circle  inclosing  the  earth  there  is  no  ambiguity, 
and  we  can  determine  the  analogy  required  for  the  test  of 
the  supposed  law,  very  correctly.  But  in  the  case  of  Mars, 
how  are  we  to  describe  the  required  circle  ?  One  end  of 
its  diameter  (between  Mars  and  the  Earth)  is  known — the 
other  end  can  only  be  determined  hypothetically.  As  for 
the  eleven  small  Planets,  the  law  is  entirely  inapplicable  to 
them  without  a  complication  of  gratuitous  hypotheses.  In  the 
case  of  Jupiter,  as  in  the  case  of  Mars,  the  law  wants  direct 
evidence^  for  we  can  only  determine  the  diameter  of  the 
required  circle  hypothetically.  Saturn  we  can  bring  to  the 
test ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  this  case  the  proportion,  between 
the  square  of  the  time  of  the  Planet's  rotation  and  the  cube 
of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  inclosing  it,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  case  of  the  Earth.  Supposing  these 
analogies  mathematically  true,  they  would  not  prove  the 
empirical  law  for  the  ftve  other  cases. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  Mr.  Kirkwood's  analogies  have 
by  no  means  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  empirical  law.  They 
are  but  illustrations  of  a  hypothetical,  and  many  will  think 
a  very  improbable,  law  of  the  Planetary  System. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  to  find  fault  with  any  honest 
efforts  to  trace  new  analogies  in  our  System  by  tentative 
methods  like  those  used  by  Kepler:  but  we  are,  I  think, 
justified  in  asserting  that  such  attempts  will  generally  prove 
but  labour  lost.     Since  the  days  of  Newton  no  great  dis- 
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con  AT  System  have  be«n  made  in  thi: 

the  -J  they  hove  been  evolved  by  deductive  i 

iVoi,  nechanical  Uws  that  govern  the  inoveinents  of  the 

work  ,  J.  been  the  results  of  direct  astroiKunical  ob&err&tion. 
I  have  been  led  into  the  previous  details  of  this  Note  bj 
tlie  very  common  use  and  abuse  of  the  word  'Lnw'  when 
applied  to  phenoinenn  that  are  nhysical.      The  abuse  of  the 
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dwell.       Numerical 
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of  rxlracl*  from   Oken'»  "  Physiophilotophy." 
(p.  Cciv.) 


Introduction. 
"  Physio- philosophy  has  to  show  hoi 


in  accordanre 
1  origin ;  and. 


indeed  wit))  what  laws,  the  Material  took  i 
therefore,  how  something  derived  its  existence  from  nothing. 
It  has  to  portray  the  first  periods  of  the  world's  development 
from  nothing ;  how  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies  on- 
ginated ;  in  what  method  by  self-evolution  into  higher  and 
manifold  forms,  they  separated  into  minerals,  became  finally 
organic,  and  in  Man  attained  self-consciousness."  .  .  . 

.  .  ."Man  is  the  summit,  the  crown  of  nature's  develop- 
ment, and  must  comprehend  everything  that  has  preceded 
him,  even  as  the  fruit  includes  within  itself  all  ibe  earlier 
developed  parts  of  the  plant.  In  a  word,  Han  must  re- 
present the  whole  world  in  miniature." 
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Truth. 

**  If  anything  be  certain  it  can  only  be  one  in  number. 
IC  then^  there  be  only  one  certainty^  there  can  also  be  only 
one  science,  from  which  all  the  rest  must  be  derived.*'. .  . 

''The  Mathematical  is  certain,  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
character,  it  stands  also  alone. . . .  The  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  mathematics  must,  therefore,  be  fundamental  pro- 
positions for  all  other  sciences  also." 

Part  I.— MATH£SIS,  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

Nothing. 

*'The  highest  mathematical  idea,  or  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  mathematics  is  the  zero  =  0." .  .  . 

''  Zero  is  in  itself  nothing.  Mathematics  is  based  upon 
nothing,  and,  consequently,  arises  out  of  nothing." .  .  . 

'*  Real  and  Ideal  are  no  more  different  from  each  other 
than  ice  and  water ;  both  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  are  es- 
sentially one  and  the  same,  and  yet  are  different,  the  diversity 
consisting  only  in  the  form.  .  .  .  Everything  which  appears 
to  be  essentially  different  from  another,  is  so  only  in  the 
form.".  •  . 

'*  The  Real  and  Ideal  are  one  and  the  same,  only  under 
two  kinds  of  form." 

Essence  of  Nothing. 

"  The  Eternal  is  the  nothing  of  Nature." .  .  . 

**  As  the  whole  of  mathematics  emerges  out  of  zero,  so 
must  everything  which  is  a  Singular  have  emerged  from  the 
Eternal  or  nothing  of  Nature." 

Something. 

''There  is  no  other  science  than  that  which  treats  of 
Nothing." .  .  . 

"Every  Real,  if  it  were  such  in  itself,  could  not  be 
known,  because  the  possibilities  of  its  properties  would  pass 
into  the  Infinite.     The  Nothing  alone  is  cognizable,  because 
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it  has  only  a  single  property,  namely,  that  of  having  none; 
concerning  which  knowledge  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.* 

Pnbumatoobny — Primary  Act. 

'•  With  sero  the  Eternal  originates  directly,  or  both  are 
only  different  expressions  for  one  and  the  same  act,  accord- 
ing with  the  difference  of  the  science  wherein  they  are 
employed.  Mathematics  designates  its  primary  act  by  the 
name  of  zero;  Philosophy  by  that  of  Eternal.  It  is  an 
error  to  believe  that  numbers  were  absolute  nothings ;  they 
are  acts  and  consequently  realities.  While  numbers  in  a 
mathematical  sense  are  positions  and  negations  of  Nothing, 
in  the  philosophical  they  are  positions  and  negations  of  the 
Eternal.  Everything  which  is  real,  posited,  finite,  has 
become  this  out  of  numbers;  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
ei^ertf  Real  is  absolutely  nothing  else  than  a  number," .  .  . 

**  There  exists  nothi/j  but  Xoihing,  nothing  hut  the  Eternal^ 
and  all  individual  existence  is  only  a  fallacious  existence. 
All  individual  things  are  monades,  notliings,  which  have, 
however,  become  determined." 

God — Form  of  God — Trinity. 

From  the  pages  under  these  heads  I  venture  to  make  no 
extracts.  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  them  ;  but  they  appear 
to  me  a  strange,  inexplicable  compound  of  Atheism,  Pan- 
theism, and  Mysticism. 

Polarity. 

"  Every  single  thing  is  a  duplicity." .  .  . 

"  The  law  of  causality  is  a  law  of  polarity.  Causality  is 
valid  only  in  time,  is  only  a  series  of  numbers.  Time  itself 
has  no  causality.  Causality  is  an  act  of  generation.  The 
sex  is  rooted  in  the  first  movement  of  the  world." 

Motion. 

"  The  primary  motion  is  only  possible  in  a  circle,  l)e- 
cause  it  fills  everything." .  .  . 

"The  motion   of  finite  things  by  polarity  may,  in  a 
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Wider  tense,  be  called  life ;  for  life  is  motion  in  the  circle. 
Polarity^  however,  is  a  constant  retrogression  into  itself* 
Without  life  there  is  no  being.  Nothing  is,  simply  by 
virtue  cf  being,  e»  g.  by  its  mere  presence ;  but  everything 
of  which  a  being  can  be  declared,  is  only,  or  manifests 
itself,  by  its  polar  motion  or  by  life.  Being  and  life  are 
inseparable  ideas." .... 

''Everything  in  the  world  is  endowed  with  life;  the 
world  itself  is  alive,  and  continues  only,  maintains  itself,  by 
virtue  of  its  life ;  just  as  an  organic  body  maintains  itself, 
only  while  it  is  constantly  being  generated  anew  by  the 
vital  process." 

Man. 

''  Man  is  God  wholly  manifested.  God  has  become  Man, 
zero  has  become  +  — .  Man  is  the  whole  of  arithmetic, 
compacted,  however,  out  of  all  numbers ;  he  can  therefore 
produce  numbers  out. of  himself.  Man  is  a  complex  of  all 
that  surrounds  him,  namely,  of  element,  mineral,  plant  and 
animal.** 

''Animals  are  men,  who  never  imagine.  They  are 
imaginative,  but  never  of  themselves  wholly;  they  are 
therefore  beings  who  never  attain  to  consciousness  concern- 
ing themselves.  They  are  single  accounts;  Man  is  the 
whole  of  mathematics." .... 

"Arithmetic  is  the  truly  absolute  or  divine  science,  and 
therefore  everything  in  it  is  also  directly  certain,  because 
everything  in  it  resembles  the  Divine.  Theology  is  arith- 
metic personified." .... 

"  A  natural  thing  is  nothing  but  a  self-moving  number.** 

Spacb. 

"Time  remaining  stationary  is  Space.  Space  is  not 
different  in  essence  from  time,  but  only  according  to  posi- 
tion; it  is  only  time  resting,  while  this  is  moved,  active 
space." 

8.  D.  Y 


f 
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"  Space  is  everywhere,  «3  time  is  ever.  Two  i^MKi  (■ 
no  more  exist  than  two  timea." .... 

"  There  is  no  void  or  empty  fjtmc«,  no  tinte  and  no 
where  a  Finite  could  not  be ;  for  time  and  space  are  virtoal^i 
the  moDifeitiDg  primary   act,   the    sero    that   ha*  becoM 

Point. 

"For  God  lo  become  real,  he  must  appear  undw  At' 
form  of  the  sphere.     There  is  no  other  form  for  God. 
manifesting  is  an  infinite  sphere. 

"The  sphere  is,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  form;  fori!  | 
is  the  primary,  the  divine  form.  Ang'ular  forms  are  im-  -j 
perfect  The  more  spherical  a  thing  is  in  form,  by  DowaAm 
the  more  perfect  and  divine  is  it.  The  Innrganic  is  angulv,  I 
the  Organic  Epherical. 

"  The  universe  is  a  globe,  and  everything,  which  it  i 
Total  in  the  universe,  is  a  globe." 

Rotation. 
"  The  primary  sphere  is  rotating,  for  it  has  originated 
through  motion^  the  motion  of  the  sphere  cannot,  howevff, 
be  progressive,  for  it  tills  everything.  God  is  a  ratating 
globe.  The  morld  it  God  rotating.  All  motion  is  circular, 
and  there  is  everywhere  no  straight  motion  any  more  thio 
there  is  a  single  line  or  straight  surface.  Everything  is 
comprehended  in  ceaaeleas  rotation.  Wilkoml  roiatum  lifrt 
it  no  being  and  M  life;  for  without  it,  there  is  no  sphere,  no 
space  and  no  time." 

Gravitt. 

"  The  globe  only  exists  in  on  uneasy  state,  because  it 
has  no  place  in  the  centre. 

"Every  finite  thing  strives  towards  the  centre.".... 

"  This  exertion  or  endeavour,  by  virtue  of  which  thmgt 
would  be  in  the  centre,  is  Gravity." 

"  The  sphere  is  only  produced  by  action.     This  action 
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matt  therefore  manifest  itself  in  two  ways,  as  centrifugality 
and  centripetality.  The  first  is  the  dispersion  of  the  primary 
act  or  of  points^  the  second  is  the  collection  o£  the  primary 
acts  or  points  into  the  unity,  and  this  is  gravity.  Centri- 
fbgality  originates  only  in  a  constrained  manner  or  with 
reluctance,  for  the  primary  act  always  seeks  the  centre,  and 
only  moves  towards  the  periphery,  because  it  has  no  longer 
any  place  there.  If  centripetality  be  regarded  as  a  force, 
then  is  cerUriJugality  no  force,  but  only  centripetality  itself 
retreating  from  the  centre ;  even  as  cold  and  darkness  are 
probably  no  particular  forces  in  themselves,  but  only  weaker 
degrees  of  heat  or  light."  . .  . 

''The  world  itself  has  no  weight,  or  else  it  must  be 
heavy  in  relation  to  something  else  without  it.  The  ideas 
of  gravity  and  weight,  as  we  speak  of  them  in  reference  to 
individual  things,  are  not  applicable  to  the  world,  still  less 
to  God."  .  .  . 

''As  the  sphere  has  originated  out  o^  nothing,  so  also  has 
gravity  originated  out  of  the  same.  The  form  is  a  formed 
nothing:  the  form  is,  however,  no  form  without  internal 
forming  force,  and  to  this  gravity  belongs.  The  being  of 
form  and  the  being  of  gravity  are  one.  Gravity  is  a  weighty 
nothing,  a  heavy  essence,  striving  towards  centre,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  first  divine  idea.  Gravity  cannot,  therefore,  be 
perceived  in  the  universe  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  its  parts." 

Matter. 

^^  The  whole  universe  is  material,  is  nothing  but  matter; 
for  it  is  the  primary  act  eternally  repeating  itself  in  the 
centre.     The  universe  in  a  rotating  globe  of  matter,"  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  activity  without  matter,  but  also  no  matter 
without  activity,  both  being  one;  for  gravity  is  itself  the 
activity,  and  itself  the  matter.... There  is  no  dead  matter; 
it  is  alive  through  its  being,  through  the  Eternal  that  is  in  it 
Matter  has  no  existence  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  Eternal  only 
that  exists  in  it.  Everything  is  God,  that  is  there,  and 
without*  God  there  is  absolutely  nothing.".  .  . 
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^  Nothing  exists  if  it  is  not  material.  Matter  is  accord* 
ingly  coexistent  with  the  presence  of  Ood."  • .  • 

**  The  Immaterial  does  not  exist;  for  even  the  Materisl 
which  is  noi,  is  the  Immaterial.  Everything  that  is,  is 
material.  Now,  however,  there  is  nothing  that  ia  not;  con- 
sequently, there  is  everywhere  ncything  immateriaL" 

iETHBR. 

'*  The  matter,  which  is  the  direct  position  of  God,  which 
fills  the  whole  universe,  which  is  the  time  in  a  state  of 
tension  and  motion,  the  formed  space,  the  heavy  primary 
essence,  I  call  the  Primartf  mailer,  the  matter  of  the  world, 
cosmic  matter,  JEiher,  The  aether  is  the  first  realisation  of 
God,  the  eternal  position  of  the  same.  It  is  the  first  matter 
of  creation.  Everything  has  consequently  originated  out  of 
it  It  is  the  highest,  divine  element,  the  divine  body,  the 
primary  substance  =  0  +  -."..  . 

'*  The  aether  fills  out  the  whole  universe,  and  is,  con> 
sequently  a  sphere,  yea,  the  world's  sphere  itself;  the  world 
is  a  rotating  globe  of  aether.*' 

Hbavbnly  Body. 

'*•  A  sphere  rotating  for  itself  is  called  a  Heavenly  body: 
A  heavenly  body  again  is  the  image  or  metatype  of  the 
Eternal ;  it  is  a  whole,  it  is  alive ;  everything,  even  the 
highest,  can  originate  out  of  it;  everything  develop  itself 
out  of  the  coagulated,  individualized  aether.  The  heavenly 
body  has  a  double  life,  an  individual  and  an  universal,  since 
it  is  for  itself  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  general  centre. 
Every  Individual  must  have  a  double  life."  .  .  . 

''  The  heavenly  bodies  are  as  old  as  the  aether,  conse- 
quently they  are  from  the  beginning,  and  endure  also  with- 
out end.  As  they  are  only  coagulated  aether,  so  are  they 
susceptible  of  being  resolved  into  the  same,  such  as  are  pro- 
bably the  comets." 


I 
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Light. 

**  Light  18  from  eternity,  for  the  tense  aether  was  from 
eternity.  The  dark  chaos  exists  only  as  inventive.  Light 
it  time  that  has  become  real>  the  first  manifestation  of  Ood  ; 
18'  God  himself  positing,  is  the  dyadic  Ood."  .  . . 

**  The  whole  universe  is  transparent,  because  everything 
has  issued  out  of  the  tension  of  ether.  Everything  which 
is  matter  is  light,  and  without  light  there  is  nothing.  With- 
out light  the  universe  is  not  only  dark,  but  it  is  even  not. 
Light  is  the  universe,  and  eyery  Finite  is  only  a  different 
position  of  light.  The  world  is  a  thoroughly  illuminating 
globe,  a  rotating  globe  of  light.  The  solar  system  must 
have  been  created  according  to  the  laws  of  light  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  are  only  representations  of  optics,  con- 
sequently of  living  geometry.  What  we  see  is  nothing  but 
optical  construction  or  figuration," 

Fire. 

''Light  and  heat  were  the  first  phenomena  of  the  world. 
Heat  with  light,  however,  are  Fire,  Fire  is  the  totality  of 
aether,  is  Ood  manifested  in  his  totality.  Ood,  previous  to 
his  determination  to  create  a  world,  was  darkness ;  in  the 
first  act  of  creation,  however,  he  appeared  as  fire.  There  is 
no  higher,  more  perfect  symbol  of  divinity  than  fire.  Ood's 
whole  consciousness,  apart  from  individual  thoughts,  is  fire. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  therefore  usually  admit  of  God  appear- 
ing under  the  form  of  a  fire,  as  a  fiery  bush,  a  flame.  The 
world  is  none  other  than  a  rotating  globe  of  fire."  .  . . 

"  Everything  that  is>  has  originated  out  of  fire ;  every- 
thing is  only  cooled,  rigidified  fire.  As  everything  has 
become  out  of  fire»  so  must  everything  to  be  annihilated 
have  recourse  to  fire.  If  finite  things  be  only  fire  singly 
posited,  so  must  every  change  occurring  in  the  same  be  an 
igneous  change.  Nothing  changes  in  the  world  but  fire. 
The  essential  change  of  things  take  place  only  by  fire." 
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Kbtrospbot. 

"  The  triplicitj  of  the  primary  act  in  the  univcne  haa 
now  been  completely  demonstrated.  The  first  manifesUtioa 
of  God  is  roonas ;  to  this  corresponds  Gramiy»  JEther,  dark- 
ness, the  cold  of  chaos.  The  second  manifestation  of  God 
is  the  dyas ;  to  this  corresponds  the  aether  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, the  LighL  The  third  manifestation  of  God  is  the 
trias;  to  this  corresponds  the  want  of  form,  HeaU  God 
being  in  himself  is  Gravity  ;  actings  self-emergent,  Ugki  ; 
both  together,  or  returning  into  himself.  Heat,  These  are 
the  three  Primals  in  the  world,  and  equal  to  the  three  which 
were  prior  to  the  world.  They  are  the  manifested  triunity 
»  Firer 

I  give  not  these  extracts  merely  to  throw  ridicule  on 
Oken's  system — I  disclaim  any  such  intention;  but  I  lay 
them  before  the  Cambridge  student  that  he  may  see  the 
depths  of  mysticism,  pantheistic  profanity,  and  arrant 
nonsense,  into  which  a  very  clever,  inventive,  and  well- 
informed  physiologist  may  sink,  when  he  deserts  the  track 
so  nobly  delineated  by  Bacon,  and  so  gloriously  trodden  by 
men  like  Galileo,  Newton,  La  Place,  and  Cuvier.  By  casting 
away  the  lessons  of  inductive  truth  from  the  ample  stores  of 
his  mind,  and  taking  on  himself  to  spin  a  web  of  creation 
out  of  his  own  brain,  by  d  priori  reasoning,  he  has  not 
illustrated  the  ways  of  truth — he  has  not  honoured  nature, 
but  most  shamefully  disfigured  and  distorted  her.  He 
has  suicidally  shorn  himself  of  his  strength,  and  thereby 
cut  himself  off  fVom  the  only  means  of  ascending  to  the 
higher  truths  of  nature ;  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  sink 
himself  (and  it  was  no  easy  task)  to  the  level  of  a  fantastical 
dreamer,  a  profane  mystic,  and  a  babbler. 
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Part  IL— COSMOOENY. 

**  Through  light  duplicity  originates  in  the  aether,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  aether  divides  into  central  and  peri- 
pheric aether.  The  peripheric  necessarily  rotates  around 
the  centraL  Every  part  of  the  sether  is  a  sphere;  the 
aether  therefore  is  separated  by  the  light  into  infinitely  nu- 
merous central  and  peripheric  spheres. ...  Creation  is  an 
endless  position  of  centres.".  •  • 

''The  central  spheres  are  characterised  by  absoluteness, 
the  peripheric,  however,  by  finiteness,  division ;  the  former 
are  something  in  themselves,  but  the  latter  are  so  only 
by  opposition;  yet  the  two  could  not  be  without  each 
other."... 

*'  Chaoa  is  not  conceivable,  without  being  at  the  same 
time  solar  system.  The  solar  systems  are  nothing  specially 
created,  but  have  been  given  with  chaos  or  with  light,  are 
indeed  only  the  aether  separated  by  light." 

Motion. 

'^  The  planets  are  originally  concentric  hollow  globes,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  sun  is  formed.  There  are  several 
hollow  globes,  because  the  light  has  several  points  of  con- 
traction at  certain  distances  from  the  sun."... 

''These  hoUow  planetary  globes,  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  their  mass,  their  rotation,  and  the  greater  tension 
of  light,  could  not  subsist  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the 
solar  system,  but  coagulate  together  in  equatorial  rings 
about  the  centre  of  the  whole  system.  The  planetary 
fcetuset  are  only  solar  rings^  which  rotate  with  the  sun." . . . 

"  This  is  the  genesis  of  the  planetary  system,  but  every- 
thing has  become,  and  remained  as  it  became,  at  one 
stroke." 

FOBM. 

"As  the  real  universe  can  only  exist  in  a  bicentral  con- 
dition, so  is  there  in  this  respect  also  no  universal  central 
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body.  It  is  there,  but  under  the  form  of  Uoeiitrditj,  as 
sun  and  planet.  God  only  is  monooentraL  The  world  is 
the  bicentral  God«  Crod  the  monooentral  world,  which  is 
the  same  with  monas  and  dyaa....Self-ooiiscioasDess  u  « 
living  ellipse."... 

"  Were  the  mass  of  the  sun  less,  all  the  planets  would 
range  nearer  to  it ;  were  it  greater,  they  would  be  all  driven 
further  off,  as  electricity  repels  the  pith-balls  of  elder- 
wood."  . . . 

*'  The  circumvolution  of  the  planets  around  the  sun  is 
a  polar  process  of  attraction  and  repuUion,  by  virtue  of 
the  primary  law  in  the  solar  system,  by  virtue  of  the  light. 
The  planet  then  can  only  be  repelled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sun  from  the  sun,  when  it  has  the  same  solar 
pole  in  itself,  when  it  has  become  positive;  and  can  only 
attract  it  at  a  distance  from  the  sun,  when  it  has  received 
the  opposite  pole  to  the  sun,  or  has  become  negative.". . . 

**'  The  planet  discharges  its  pole  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sun,  like  a  cork  pellet,  and  reloads  of  itself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sun;  and  thus  oscillates  to  and  fro,  like 
the  hammer  in  an  electrical  bell.  The  course  of  the  planets 
takes  place  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  everywhere  no 
force  of  weight,  of  impulse,  but  of  the  easiest  self-motion. 
The  planet  revolves  by  its  own  force  to  and  from  the  sun 
like  the  blood  circulates  to  and  from  the  heart." . . . 

**  Although  the  planets  have  a  centrifugal  tendency, 
they  are  not  thrown  by  a  prodigious  mechanical  force  in 
the  direction  of  the  tangent,  and  then  drawn  back  by  an 
attractive  force  of  the  sun,  that  has  no  import  or  meaning  ; 
but  they  course  in  a  playful  manner  round  the  sun.  A 
theory  of  attraction  of  this  kind  has  no  physical  sense.". . . 

''Were  the  planet  dead,  it  could  not  be  attracted  or 
repelled  by  the  sun ;  it  would  have  from  the  very  begin- 
ning always  maintained  a  similar  pole  in  itself,  and  it  could 
therefore  only  move  in  a  circular  manner  around  the 
sun." . . . 
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'*•  The  more  liviug  a  planet  is,  by  so  much  the  more 
excentiic  is  its  path,  because  it  enters  into  great  opposition 
with  the  light" 

COMBTB. 

"  The  comets  are  heavenly  bodies,  devoid  of  a  persistent 
grade  of  polarity,  and  without  any  substantial  change  in 
the  same.  They  obtain  their  polarity  solely  from  the  sun^ 
like  the  cork  pellet  from  the  electrical  machine.  The 
comet  is  therefore  repelled  as  far  from  the  sun  as  there  is 
still  an  action  between  it  and  the  polarity  that  has  been 
imparted  to  the  comet. 

*^  At  the  point  where  all  antagonism  between  comet  and 
•un  ceases,  the  former  must  remain  stationary,  and  resolve 
itself  again  into  aether.  This  is  the  case  with  those  comets 
that  never  return.  These  comets  are  temporal  coagulations 
of  ether  by  light,  and  thus  continued  creation." . . . 

^  The  tail  follows  the  comet  not  really  but  only  ideally. 
. .  .The  tail  is  only  an  optical  spectrum." . . . 

''Returning  comets  are  probably  polarized  by  two 
suns." 


What  will  our  sober  Newtonians  say  to  the  last  two 
pages?  We  sometimes  talk  of  circumjovial  stars,  but  our 
scheme  is  all  asleep.  Hegel  tells  us  that  the  Planets  move 
through  the  sky  like  "  blessed  Gods" — Oken,  that  "  they 
course  in  a  p]a3rful  manner  round  the  Sun ; "  and  that  the 
theory  of  attraction  is  all  a  sham — ''a  qualita*  occulta — 
an  angel  which  flies  before  the  Planets."  The  tail  of  a 
Comet  was,  however,  a  splendid  puzzle  to  astronomers; 
and  Oken  has  hit  it  off  well  when  he  turns  it  into  an 
ideality — an  optical  spectrum. 


Condensation — Elements — Air — ^Water — Earth. 

Under  these  heads  I  make  no  extracts.     But  in  Oken's 

hand  they  have  a  moral,  as  the  following  words  will  prove : 

**  In  the  creation  the  three  primary  ideas  attained  only 
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by  degrees  to  reality.  Fint  of  all  the  trias  beoomee  real 
in  the  air,  then  the  dyas  in  water,  and  laatly  the  monaa  in 
the  earth.  The  creation  of  the  elements  is  none  other  than 
a  representation  of  the  three  divine  ideas  in  a  finite  sphere. 
Creation  is  a  process  of  formation  of  the  nothing.* . . . 

"  God  is  a  threefold  Trinity ;  at  first  the  Eternal^  then 
the  .£therial,  and  finally  the  Terrestrial,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely divided. 

"  The  holy  primary  number  is  3 ;  the  second  is  9.  The 
aether  is  1  in  S  ;  the  other  elements  are  simply  the  S  of  the 
aether,  together  4.  2x3,  however,  or  6,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  this  4.  The  symbolic  numbers  are  consequently  1,  3, 
4,  6,  9»  which  fundamentally  are  one  and  the  same,  but 
in  different  combinations.  With  this,  however,  all  forma- 
tion does  not  yet  terminate ;  to  the  four  elements  is  added 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  The  number  of  the 
days  of  creation  is  ()." 

Functions  of  the  Elcmenit : — Gravity — Light — Inflexion 
— Refraction — Reflexion— Colours. 
These  several  heads  I  must  almost  pass  over:  but  I  may 
tell  our  optical  students : — *''  that  matter  is  only  condensed 
aether" — "  that  it  is  the  activity  of  light  by  which  the  aether 
hardens  into  matter" — *'  that  oxygen  is  the  corporeal  light" 
— 'Uhat  light  is  the  tension  of  oxygen;  and  when  this 
reaches  its  maximum,  light  issues  forth" — ^that  the  Sun  is 
the  body  of  oxygen,  the  water  of  the  world*— space, — and 
that  the  Sun  is  four  times  less  dense  than  the  Earth;  it  is 
thus  pretty  nearly  in  the  condition  of  water." — ^I  request 
him,  also,  to  read  (in  order  that  he  may  apprehend  the 
transcendental  flights  of  high  philosophy,  and  the  folly  of 
grovelling  afler  Newton)  the  whole  section  on  Coloctrs. 
I  will,  however,  quote  the  moral  meaning  of  the  whole. 

''The  symbolical  doctrine  of  the  colours  is  correct 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Red  is  fire,  love — 
Father.      Blue  is  air,   truth   and  belief— -Son.      Green  is 
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water,  formatian,  hope — Ghost  These  are  the  three  car- 
dinal yirtaes*  Yellow  is  earthy  the  Immoveable,  Inexorable, 
fiJsity  the  only  vice — Satan.  There  are  three  virtues,  but 
only  one  vice.  A  result  obtained  by  Physio-philosophy, 
whereof  Pneumato-philosophy  as  yet  augurs  nothing." 

When  the  student  has  read  this  precious  extract  of 
Physio-Philosophy,  he  may  digest  with  advantage  and 
amazement  the  chromatic  grouping  of  the  Planets,  which  is 
too  long  to  be  given  here. 

Crystallization  and  Mineralogy,  I  must  pass  over. 
I  mean  not  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  good  ideas  in  this 
portion  of  the  work.  A  clever  inventive  man  who  has  a 
Wide  range  of  reading  and  dashes  at  everything  must  hit 
something.  But  his  philosophy  is  radically  false,  fie  de- 
spises inductive  truth — ^he  dogmatizes  before  he  has  learnt 
from  nature  the  secrets  of  nature — ^he  asserts  without  proof, 
and  often  too  against  plain  fact ;  and  a  strange  mysticism  so 
obscures  his  writings  and  distorts  his  conceptions  of  ar- 
rangement, that  to  adopt  and  understand  his  views  requires 
nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  all  our  old  conceptions  of 
physical  truth.  One  extract  I  will  give,  as  it  bears  upon 
Geology. 

^In  the  middle  of  the  planet  there  is  only  earth,  and 
nothing  else ;  the  middle  is  not  hollow,  does  not  contain 
any  central  fire,  as  has  been  imagined,  nor  air;  and  the 
science  of  Geogeny  will  show  that  no  metal  also  could  be 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  earth." 

GsoLoaY. 

^  The  life  of  the  earth  consists  in  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals. The  being  of  the  earth  and  of  the  crystal  are  identical. 
The  solid  planet  Earth,  has  originated  also  according  to  the 
laws  of  crystallization. 

**  It  is  not,  however,  a  single  large  crystal,  the  structure 
of  whidi  appears  to  be  homogeneous ;  but  it  is  crystallized 
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in  its  Gmatlest  parts ;  it  is  an  accumulatiitn  of  crystal^ 
which  its  atoms,  integral  parts,  or  conttkutnt  Jbrmt,  pre- 
sent for  our  exainination.".  . . 

"  What  in  the  cryst&l  is  called  the  clearage  of  the 
lamintr,  is  in  the  earth  tlratijlcalimt.  The  strike  of  the 
itrata  combined  with  their  dip  tletermines  the  crystal 
nucleus  of  the  earth. 


"The  strike  and  t 
doubt  according  to  defii 
by  no  means  been  rei 
dislocation,  or  even  ' 

"The  land   earn 
everjfwhere  abovi 
edges,  angles,  ai 
«re  probably  the  ang,^. 
edges,  the  plains  the  lateral 

"  The  earth  is  probably 


strata  happened  without 
of  crystallization,  and  hu 
evating  force,  mechanical 

have  an  equal  elevatiaa 
ause  the  crystal  consists  of 
ides.  The  mountain-topt 
ntain-ridge^  or  chaina  the 
of  the  crystal.". ,  . 
regular  net  of  crystal  edges 


an{l  angles,  and  thus  of  crystal  surfaces  a 

What  have  our  Geologists  been  about  for  the  last  fiffy 
years  ?  They  have  not  reached  these  elementary  truths  Ikal 
are  milhoal  doubt,  or  comprehended  these  prtAabllUie$. 

"  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  all  had  hap- 
pened in  a  gradual  manner ;  that  air  was  first  converted 
into  water,  and  lastly,  after  a  lapse  of  some  thousand  yean^ 
the  latter  again  into  earth,  without  with  the  one  element  the 
principles  conducting  to  the  others  being  already  and 
necessarily  imparted.  No;  everything  has  been  granted 
and  determined  at  out  stroke,  even  as  with  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  ovum  all  the  organs  of  the  future  embryo 
are  determined,  although  they  6r>t  develop  themselves 
gradually."... 

"These  formations  are  found  upon  the  whole  to  be 
arranged  on  the  earth,  in  the  order  of  time  at  which  they 
were  precipiuted  from  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  is  granite,  then  gneiss  and  mica-schist; 
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dien  follow  quartzose  rocks,  clay-slate  or  porphyry,  talcose 
rocks,  and  lastly  on  the  edge  of  all  these  runs  the  chain 
of  alpine  or  mountain-limestone.  In  the  last  of  these  for- 
mations are  found  fossil  remains  of  corals  and  molluscous 
animals.  For  these  formations  fell  first  of  all  afler  the  water 
had  a  solid  bottom,  and  the  granitic  mountains  projected 
above  it."* 

We  see  something  like  this  in  the  old  Geognosy  of 
Werner :  but  who  would  think  of  printing  such  nonsense 
now? 

Rbpkated  Sbdimbntart  Precipitations. 

"  The  precipitating  process  is  a  process  of  polarization, 
which  comprises  several  stages.  In  it  there  are  moments 
of  time.". .  • 

'*The  polarizing  process  will  issue  from  a  definite 
point,  which  is  different  from  water,  and  thus  form  the 
point  upon  which  the  light  operates  with  greatest  force. 

"  This  is  solid  ground.  During  the  calcareous  precipi- 
tation, there  was  no  other  ground  present  save  that  of  the 
mountain-tops.  It  was  thus  from  these  that  the  calcareous 
precipitation  set  out 

"  With  each  precipitation  a  greater  number  of  moun- 
tain-tops made  their  appearance,  because  the  water  sank ; 
f<Hr  the  calcareous  earth  is  about  three  times  denser  than 
water. 

**  Such  being  the  conditions  belonging  to  the  sedi- 
mentary periods,  several  consecutive  centuries  characterized 
by  precipitations  with  repeated  recessions  and  elevations  of 
the  water,  elapsed  and  have  left  evidence  of  the  time  thus 
consumed.". . . 

"  Marine  and  fresh- water  animals  could  therefore  ori- 
ginate and  perish  alternately.  And  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  why  banks  enclosing  both  kinds  of  animals  are 
found  above  and  below  each  other. 

*'An  alternating   ingress   of  the  sea  is  not  therefore 
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necessary  in  all  cases  to  explain  the  oocnrrenoe  of  marine 
fossil  remains.  Such  an  assomptioo  ia  also  wholly  incoo- 
ceivable.  Nor  is  alternating'  devatioo  and  depresnon  of 
the  soil  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon." 

Here  we  have  antiquated,  exploded  geology  dished  up 
with  transcendental  philosophy.  No  practical  geologists 
can  swallow  the  compound. 

Trap  Rocks  and  Metallic  Veivb,  &c 
These  I  must  pass  over.     It  may  be  well  however  to 
tell  the  reader  that 

"All  metals  have  originated  through  magnetism, 
through  the  radial  polarity,  or  the  conflict  of  light  and 
gravity.  Magnetism  is  the  action  betwixt  light  and  dark- 
ness, periphery  and  centre.  Magnetism  as  being  a  metal- 
generating  action  tends  towards  the  centre  of  darkness  of 
gravity.".  .  . 

'^  Magnetism  is  still,  however,  not  identical  with  gravity. 
Gravity  is  the  centre  abstractedly  from  the  periphery  ; 
but  magnetism  is  the  centre  only  in  relation  to  the  peri- 
phery or  light" 

Coal — It  may  be  well  also  to  tell  the  reader  that 

''  During  the  electrical  separation  of  the  Basic  of  the 
earth,  or  during  the  communication  of  the  aerial  character 
to  the  Earthy,  a  body  remains  behind  with  positive  cha- 
racter, or  the  Coal, 

"  Coal  may  be  regarded  as  volatilised  metal,  as  a  metal 
which  can  change  by  the  action  of  water  or  acid  upon  it 
into  air.  Black-lead  is  a  coal  which  is  directly  associated 
with  the  metals.".  .  . 

"  The  coal  was,  during  the  earth-formation,  separated 
from  the  sea,  yet  not,  or  only  rarely,  by  itself,  but  along 
with  other  masses  of  earth,  while  the  sulphur  rather  accom- 
panies the  metals.  Coal  passes  over  into  the  earths,  the 
sulphur  into  the  meUls." 
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The  whole  of  this  wonderful  Chapter  ends  with  a  kind 
of  moral,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

''Salt  concludes  the  growth. of  the  earths;  it  is  the 
eruption  or  breaking  out  of  the  soul^  as  the  metal  was  the 
body  of  earths  completed.  Both  finally  pass  into  a  higher 
world,  the  metal  into  the  corporeal,  the  salt  into  the  psif- 
cAtcaiL*... 

'*  The  spiritual  activity,  the  soul  of  the  earth  has  de- 
clared itself  in  crystallization,  the  spirit  of  the  metals  in 
magnetism,  that  of  the  Inflammables  in  electrism.".. . 


Part  III.— BIOLOGY. 


Pbdiary  Organism. — ''An  individual  (total,  self-in- 
cluded) body,  excited  and  moved  by  itself,  is  called  Organ-' 
ism.  Organum  is  what  individual  planet  is.  The  metat3rpe 
of  the  planet  is  organism ;  or  a  planet  upon  the  planet  is 
organism.  The  planet  is  not  itself  an  organism,  because 
it  is  not  individual  or  galvanic  in  every  point."     (p.  181.) 

^  Organism  is  galvanism  residing  in  a  thoroughly  homo^ 
geneous  mass.  The  galvanic  column  is  no  organism,  be- 
cause it  only  admits  the  galvanic  process  just  as  the  planet 

does,  in   individual  places A  galvanic  pile,  pounded 

into  atoms  must  become  alive.     In  this    manner   nature 
brings  forth  organic  bodies." . . .  (p*  1 82.) 

^Accordingly,  what  would  be  organic,  must  be  gal- 
vanic; what  would  be  alive,  must  be  galvanic  Life  is  not 
difierent  from  organism,  nor  also  from  galvanism.  For  life 
is  verily  the  vital  process.  But  the  vital  process  is  an 
organic,  galvanic  process.  Galvanism  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  the  processes  of  the  organic  world.  They  are  either 
modifications  of  it,  or  only  its  combinations  with  other  and 
still  higher  actions.  A  living  thing,  which  is  not  galvanic, 
is  a  nonentity.' 


ft 
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'*  Orgtnic  things  are  internal  aelf-ezciting  namben ; 
the  inorganic  things  are  fVactiooa.'*... 

Creation. — **  The  primary  wuicms,  ami  rf  mkkk  every 
thimg  organic  has  been  creaied,  is  tie  eea^mmcusJ* 

(p.  185.) 

"  The  sea-mucus,  as  wdl  as  the  salt,  is  still  prodoced 
by  the  light.  Everything  takes  pUce  through  the  dif- 
ferentialixation,  or  by  the  absolution  of  fixed  poles  on  the 
earth-dement  Light  shines  upon  the  waier^  and  it  is  salted. 
Light  shines  upon  the  salted  sea,  and  it  livesJ" . . . 

''The  whole  sea  is  alive.  It  is  a  fluctuating,  ever  self- 
elevating  and  ever  self-depressing  organism. '..  .(p.  186.) 

^'  The  first  creation  of  the  Organic  took  place,  where 
the  first  mountain- summits  projected  out  of  the  water ;  and 
thus  indeed  without  doubt  in  India,  if  the  Himalaya  be  the 
highest  mountain/* . . . 

''The   first  men    were    the  littoral   and    mountainous 
inhabitants  of  warmer  countries,  and   found  therefore  at. 
once  reptiles,  fishes,  fruit,  and  game  for  food."... 

Change. — '^  Death  is  no  annihilation,  but  only  a  change. 
One  individual  emerges  out  of  another.  Death  Is  only  a 
transition  to  another  life,  not  unto  death.**     (p.  187.) 

**  This  transition  from  one  life  to  another  takes  place 
through  the  primary  condition  of  the  Organic,  or  the 
mucus." 

*'  If  new  individuals  originate,  they  could  not  therefore 
originate  directly  from  others ;  but  they  must  be  redissolved 
into  mucus.     Every  generation  is  a  new  creation.". . . 

Infusoria. — ''  If  the  organic  fundamental  substance  con-- 
sist  of  infusoria,  so  must  the  whole  organic  world  originate 
from  infusoria.  Plants  and  animals  can  only  be  metamor- 
phoses of  infusoria.**. .  .(p.  189) 

*'*  Organisms  are  a  synthesis  of  infusoria.  Their  gene- 
ration is  none  other  than  an  accumulation  of  infinitely 
numerous  mucous  points,  infusoria.*' ...  (p.  ipo.) 

"  No  organism  has  been  consequently  created  of  larger 
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nme  than  an  infusorial  point     No  organism  is,  nor  has  one 
ever  been,  created^  which  is  not  microscopic."     (p.  192). 

''Whatever  is  larger,  has  not  been  created^  but  de- 
veloped." . . . 

Motion. — "The  Inorganic  consists  in  motion  having 
vanished  from  it,  and  in  being  simply  mass.  But  the  Organic 
consists  exactly  in  this  alone>  namely^  that  the  Massive  has 
disappeared,  or  that  the  mass  is  in  constant  motion.  The 
Organic  becomes  destroyed,  so  soon  as  motion  disappears  in 
it ;  the  Inorganic  is  destroyed,  so  soon  as  motion  enters  it 
Motion  is  therefore  the  soul,  whereby  the  Organic  is  ele- 
vated above  the  Inorganic". . .     (p.  197)* 

Nervous  Stettem. — '*The  nervous  system  has  a  life 
in  itself,  or  the  internal  light-polarity  that  is  without  any 
relation  to  the  organic  mass.  This  action  of  the  nerves  is 
called  sensibiliiif,  and  its  phenomenon,  feeling  or  sensation. 
The  system  of  sensation  is  the  nervous  system  as  sun  in 
itself;  in  the  motor-system  it  is  as  sun  in  a  centre  of 
planets.*'...     (p.  203). 

Vegetable  Kingdom. 

"  Roots  obey  under  all  circumstances  the  gravity,  and 
would  grow  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  were  they  to 
meet  with  no  impediment;  and  there  they  would  follow 
the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  become  spirally 
convoluted  upon  themselves." ...     (p.  ^59)» 

''The  straight  ascent  of  the  stalk  also  depends  upon 
nothing  else  than  gravity.  The  upper  drops  of  mucus 
become  lighter  by  means  of  greater  heat  and  by  decom- 
position in  light  and  air,  and  they  are  therefore  compressed 
by  the  heavier  in  the  upward  direction." . . . 

'*  Impregnation  is  a  simple  act  of  light  upon  the  matter, 
an  irradiation,  as  it  was  termed,  with  such  an  exalted  appre- 
ciation of  its  significance,  by  the  ancients.  The  male  im- 
parts nothing  in  impregnation  but  the  solar  ray^  or  fluid 

s.  D.  Q, 
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nervous  masty  in  Us  semen^  which  awakef»  aiiiiiiateBy  and 
inflpiriU  the  quiescent  female.''. . .     (p.  274). 

Animal  Kirodoii. 

^*  The  essence  of  volition  or  fi*ee-will  does  not  reside, 
in  a  physical  sense,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  action,  but 
in  the  autocrasy ;  or  in  the  ability  to  perform  an  action, 
without  external  or  terrestrial  influence.  The  aether-actions 
have  originated  from  special  polarity.  Independent  move- 
ments must  therefore  be  such  as  have  been  produced  simply 
by  polarity,  apart  from  material  intrusion.*. . .     (p.  319). 

^^  Sensation  is  the  relation  of  the  Central  to  the  Peri- 
pheric, of  the  sun  to  the  planet;  motion  is  the  relation 
of  the  periphery  to  the  centre,  of  the  planet  to  the  sun. 
The  Animal  emerges  into  being  from  the  alternating  play 
of  the  supremest  antagonism  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 

Vegetable  from  that  of  the  terrestrial  antagonisms.'* 

(p.  325). 

Imprbqnation. — ^^  Already,  in  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  has  the  highest  act  of  the  animal,  been  preindicated 
or  portrayed.  The  creation  of  the  universe  or  world  is 
itself  nothing  but  an  act  of  impregnation.  The  sex  is  prog- 
nosticated from  the  beginning,  and  pursues  its  course  like 
a  holy  and  conservative  bond  throughout  the  whole  of 
nature.  He  therefore  who  so  much  as  questions  the  sex  in 
the  organic  world,  comprehends  not  the  riddle  or  problem 
of  the  universe.". . .     (p.  398). 

Mesmerism.—-'^  To  perceive  objects  in  the  distance,  t.  e. 
merely  their  polar  influence,  is  called  Mesmerism,  or  animal 
magnetism.". . .     (p.  4*9). 

''  Now,  if  it  is  once  possible  for  other  senses  besides 
that  of  sight  to  extend  their  perception  into  remote  space, 
it  no  longer  matters  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  latter. 
A  feebly  charged  electrical  machine  only  attracts  bodies 
that  are  near,  one  strongly  loaded,  those  which  are  more 
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remote;  such  is  the  case  too  with  weak  and  strong  mag- 
nets.*'... 

''The  senses  may  therefore  perceive  their  homologous 
poUirities  through  other  bodies^  walls,  and  such  like.  By 
▼irtue  of  their  perception,  they  stand  in  relation  to  them." . . . 

''  The  vegetable,  or  in  general  the  material  body,  ap- 
pears therefore  to  the  mesmerized  like  a  strange  world-— 
they  see  their  own  organs — are  clair^voyanit.  Mesmerism 
therefore  comprises  nothing  which  could  contradict  physio- 
logy.*"... 

PBRioBicmr. — ^  The  human  species  requires  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  for  pregnancy^  one  quarter  for  giving  suck 
to  the  babe,  and  then  it  can  again  conceive.     Pregnancy 

thus  lasts  a  year,  and  has  been  based  in  the  sun." 

(p.  454). 

AuDTTORT  Sbmsb. — *' Vibration  is  not  a  general  move- 
ment to  and  fro,  but  a  dissolution  of  the  material  bands. 
This  dissolution  can  only  take  place  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  primary  motion.  They  are  rigidified  in  the  solid 
masses  as  crystalline  forms.  Every  law  of  motion  is  a 
crystalline  form  which  has  become  free  or  spiritually  ma- 
nifested. Through  the  vibration  forms  are  engendered  in 
bodies,  which  are  commensurate  with  the  substance  and 
form  of  the  mass  and  the  degree  of  vibration.  These 
forms,  being  as  it  were  the  ghosts  or  phantoms  of  crystals, 
are  called  sonorous  Jigurts** ...     (p.  470). 

**  Melody  is  a  retrogression  of  the  matter  into  aether,  of 
the  formed  world  into  the  primary  world  ;  through  melody 
is  the  spirit  of  the  world  revealed.  The  ear  is  the  first 
liberation  of  the  animal  from  all  terrestrial  matter;  through 
the  ear  the  animal  becomes  for  the  first  time  spiritual." . . . 

(p.  471). 

"  Melody  is  the  voice  of  the  universe,  whereby  it  pro- 
claims its  scheme,  or  its  innermost  essence.  Hence  the 
wondrous,  mysterious  action  of  harmony,  the  secret  sove- 
reignty of  music." . . . 
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Speech. — ''With  speech  Man  creates  unto  himaelf  his 
world.     Without  speech  there  is  no  world."...     (p.  472)* 

**  Through  speech  Man  becomes  acquainted  with  or 
learns  to  know  himself;  through  it  he  becomes  a  self-sub- 
stantial essence,  which  resembles  God^  because  it  creates 
for  itself  its  worlds  and  recognises  itself,  ue.  speaks."... 
(p.  473). 

*^  Speech  originates  gradually  like  the  organs,  like 
Man.  Speech  grows  like  a  plant;  at  first  it  is  only  root, 
next  it  puts  forth  a  stem,  then  leaves,  and  finally  blossoms, 
when  it  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  animal  body." . . . 
(p.  473). 

Optic  Sense. — ''  In  seeing  we  perceive  the  aether,  as  to 
how  it  becomes  world ;  in  hearing  we  perceived  the  world, 
as  to  how  it  became  cether.  Seeing  and  hearing  are  oppo- 
site functions ;  the  first  indicates  the  creation,  the  latter  the 
return  of  creation  into  chaos.". . . 

*' Without  the  ear  there  would  be  no  understanding, 
without  the  eye  no  reason." ...     (p.  475). 

Sensorial  Fishes. — "  Here  belong  the  Chimaeree,  Stur- 
geons, Sharks,  and  Rays.  The  last  ought  to  be  held  as 
higher  in  rank,  partly  on  account  of  their  slender  tail, 
partly  because  the  huge  Rays,  which  are  called  Cepha- 
lop terns,  have  the  anterior  thoracic  rays  free  and  so  move- . 
able  that  they  can  seize  their  prey  with  them  as  with  hands. 
All  lay,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sturgeons,  large  and 
leathery  ova,  and  in  this  approximate  pretty  closely  to 
the  Reptilia."     (p.  626.) 

"  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  large  Cartila- 
ginei  would  not  pass  correctly  into  the  others,  and  obvi- 
ously seem  to  claim  the  highest  post  At  some  later 
period  the  principle  may  probably  be  discovered  where- 
upon their  union  with  the  higher  Osseous  fishes  depends. 
Both  are  at  all  events  Abdominales." ...     (p,  627). 

Psychology. — "Infusoria  have  only  sensation,  nothing 
else.  . . .  Their  spiritual  life   is,   in   some  degree,    a   mes- 
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meric  condition.... By  mesmerism  they  find  their  food, 
perceive  the  light,  and  become  transparent  unto  them- 
selves ;  just  as  they  are  really  in  a  physical  point  of  view." 
(p.  655). 

^The  mind,  just  as  the  body,  must  be  developed  out 
of  these  animals.  The  human  body  has  been  formed  by 
an  extreme  separation  of  the  neuro-protoplasmic  or  mucous 
mass.  So  must  the  human  mind  be  a  separation,  a  mem- 
berment  of  infusorial  sensation. 

''The  highest  mind  is  an  anatomized  or  dismembered 
mesmerism,  each  member  whereof  has  been  constituted 
independent  in  itself." . . . 

**  A  Philosophy  or  Ethicks  apart  from  Physio-philosophy 
is  a  nonentity,  a  bare  contradiction,  just  as  a  flower  without 
a  stem  is  a  non-existent  thing." ...     (p.  656.) 

''The  reason  why  one  has  hitherto  rambled  about  in 
Pneumato-philosophy  without  ballast  and  without  compass, 
depends  solely  upon  the  disregard  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  science  or  knowledge  of  Nature." . . . 

"  Spirit  is  nothing  different  from  Nature,  but  simply  her 
purest  outbirth  or  offspring,  and  therefore  her  symbol,  her 
language.  With  such  a  basis  as  this,  we  shall  no  longer 
pursue  the  ignesfalui  of  the  mind,  but  first  of  all  endeavour 
to  banish  them  into  the  provinces  or  realms  of  Nature,  and 
there  co-ordinate  them  in  conformity  with  her  laws ;  then 
for  the  first  time  shall  we  recognize  the  flaming  lights  of  the 
mind  and  the  divine  voices,  which  all  matter  prodaimeth 
through  the  speech  of  Man. 

"  He,  who  were  once  in  a  condition  to  reveal  or  disclose 
this  conformity  of  Nature's  phenomena  with  those  of  Spirit, 
will  have  learnt  the  philosophy  of  the  latter." . . . 

Functions  of  Sexual  Animals. — "  The  liver  is  the  soul 
in  a  state  of  sleep,  the  brain  is  the  soul  active  and  awaken- 
ing. In  it  the  spirit  broods  unconsciously  for  years,  and 
then  breaks  forth  fearfully,  as  capriciousness,  tyranny,  and 
sorrow,  but  also  as  earnestness  and  strength. 


r 
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**  Circumspection  and  foredgfat  appear  to  be  the  thoughts 
of  the  Bivalve  Mollusca  and  Snails. 

"  Gaxing  upon  a  Snail>  one  believes  that  he  finds  the 
prophesying  goddess  sitting  upon  the  tripod.  What  majesty 
is  in  a  creeping  Snail,  what  reflection,  what  earnestness, 
what  timidity  and  yet  at  the  same  time  what  firm  confidence ! 
Surely  a  Snail  is  an  exalted  symbol  of  mind  slumbering 
deeply  within  itself." ...  (p.  651), 

Functions  of  the  Panjesthbtic  Animal-— "  The  uni- 
versal spirit  is  Man, 

*'  In  the  human  race  the  world  has  become  individual. 
Man  is  the  entire  image  or  likeness  of  the  world.  His  lan- 
guage is  the  spirit  of  the  world.  All  the  functions  of 
animals  have  attained  unto  unity^  unto  self-oonaciousnessy  in 
Man."...  (p.  662). 

**•  Man  expresses  the  ultimate  goal  or  purpose  of  Nature's 
design."     (p.  663). 

"  The  art  of  War  is  the  highest,  most  exalted  art ;  the 
art  of  freedom  and  of  right,  of  the  blessed  condition  of  Man 
and  of  humanity — the  Principle  of  Peace," ...  (p.  665), 

I  have  not  made  these  long  extracts  to  throw  ridicule  on 
Oken's  scheme  of  Nature ;  but  to  bring  out  the  aim  and 
bearing  of  his  Physio-Philosophy.  No  extracts  are  made 
from  the  really  valuable  parts  of  his  work,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  functions  of  individual  organs  and  their  meaning 
in  the  archet3rpe  of  nature,  or  where  he  gives  us  schemes  of 
classification. 
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No.  IX. 

Additional  Remarks  on  "  The  Vestiges  of  Creation''  Sup- 
posed  d  priori  reasons  for  the  scheme.  Its  moral  conse^ 
quences.     Summary  of  inductive  reasoning,  Sfc, 

(p.  clx.  and  p.  cccxxiii.  *) 

I  HAVE  thrown  the  matter  of  this  Note  into  the  Appen- 
dix, that  I  might  not  encumber  the  Preface  by  multiplied 
quotations.  Enough  has,  I  think,  been  stated  in  the  text 
to  satisfy  the  general  reader.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  geological  argument  will  perhaps  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  read  this  additional  note. 

Why  has  not  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges  ventured  at 
length  to  publish  his  name  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
plain  and  obvious.  An  anonymous  title-page  is  as  good  as 
a  wall  of  brass  to  any  man  who  has  taken  up  a  rash  hypo- 
thesis, and  made  up  his  mind  to  defend  it  at  all  cost :  and 
he  may  shift  his  ground  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  change 
his  colours  without  a  blush,  so  long  as  he  wears  a  mask. 
He  began  his  work  without  any  severe  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy,  or  of  the  exact  methods  by  which  men  in  past 
ages  have  learnt  to  reach  its  higher  truths :  and  he  seems 
to  have  done  little  since  to  make  himself  a  master  of  these 
methods.  Perhaps  Nature  tells  him  not  to  attempt  this 
task  ;  for  it  is  far  more  grateful  to  the  imagination  and  the 
senses  to  be  flying  in  fancy  through  the  airy  regions  of  an 
hypothesis,  than  to  be  toiling  along  the  dull,  laborious  track 
of  true  knowledge. 

He  was  however  well  versed,  from  the  first,  in  the 
jargon  of  a  very  shallow  scheme  of  materialism  built  upon  a 
misapplication  of  craniology,  and  he  had  ample  stores  of 
knowledge,  more  or  less  exact,  that  he  had  culled  from  a 
cycle  of  second-hand  elementary  reading.     With  this  stock 

*  The  reference  to  this  Note,  at  the  foot  of  p.  clx.,  was  omitted  by 
mistake,  during  the  passage  of  a  sheet  through  the  press :  it  appears,  how- 
ever, in  the  list  of  Errata  and  Corrigenda  prefixed  to  the  Preface. 
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in  hand  he  took  on  himself  the  profession  of  a  high  tran- 
scendental philosophy. 

Of  the  rank  materialism  of  some  French  writers  he  knew 
something ;  and  he  could  quote  Comte  as  a  demonstrative 
authority,  while  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  understand 
one  word  of  what  he  quoted.  The  scheme  of  transmutation 
given  by  Lamarck  he  must  have  known ;  but  of  the  works 
of  Oken  (the  great  modem  high-priest  of  the  theory  of 
development)  he  seems  to  have  known  almost  nothing.  At 
the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  very  little  regarded  the 
most  striking  phase  of  modem  materialism;  and  he  boldly 
launched  his  pantheistic  arguments,  without  ever  dreaming 
that,  on  logical  grounds,  he  must  himself  become  a  Pan- 
theist. But  he  was  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  and  had 
it  seems  a  well  tried,  and  certainly  a  ready  pen.  He  had 
heard  of  the  scheme  of  transmutation:  he  believed  what 
Geologists  then  told  him,  (and  what  many  of  them  continue 
to  believe  true)— that  there  was  a  time  when  Fishes  formed 
no  part  of  organic  nature — and  that  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds, 
and  Mammals,  came  into  being  in  successive  periods,  and 
after  long  intervals  of  time.  These  were  the  elements  of 
his  ''grand  generalizations." — Out  of  these  assumed  facts 
he  took  up  his  theory  of  development  No  wonder  that  this 
old  theory  became  the  child  of  his  affections,  for  it  chimed 
in,  most  harmoniously,  with  his  adopted  scheme  of  phre- 
nological materialism. 

Fishes  do  not,  however,  now  breed  Reptiles — Reptiles 
do  not  breed  Birds  or  Mammals — Mammals  do  not  shift 
their  grade  and  breed  Men.  But,  said  the  Author,  they  did 
breed  after  this  fashion  in  ancient  days,  and  the  facts  of 
Geology  give  us  the  proofs  we  want  Species  are  things 
fugitive  and  ilUdefined ;  we  take  ^'modest  steps;"  we  make 
no  transcendental  "  leaps  in  the  development  process ; "  we 
ask  only  for  "  natural  means  "  to  do  the  whole  work  of  trans- 
mutation ;  yet  the  facts  of  Geology  bear  out  our  theory. 
So  stood  the  argument  when  first  published  by  the  Author. 
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He  had  not,  to  all  appearance,  examined  a  single  quarry ;  his 
knowledge  of  Geology  was  incorrect  and  meagre;  and  where 
he  professed  to  give  details  they  were  not  always  drawn 
from  the  hest  sources,  or  on  a  level  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  day.  Yet  out  of  this  little  modicum  of  knowledge  he 
span  his  theory,  as  he  told  us,  in  solitude.  He  knew  full 
well  that  it  must  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
facts.  But  how  did  he  handle  this  evidence  ?  He  handled  it 
either  with  very  little  knowledge,  or  very  great  dishonesty. 
He  asserted,  again  and  again,  things  most  contrary  to  fact : 
and  when  convicted  on  these  points,  he  patched,  shifted, 
refitted,  and  explained  away  his  early  statements  as  no 
writer  living  would  have  dared  to  do  with  his  face  un- 
covered. To  add  to  our  amazement  at  these  strange  sinuous 
movements,  he  told  us  in  his  Explanations  (p.  65)m  ^'  that  it 
18  humiliating  to  have  to  answer  an  objection  so  mean"-— 
that  he  never  asserted  'Hhat  the  animals  came  in  this  order- 
that  he  only  put  the  words  into  this  arrangement,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  commonly  followed  in  describing  the 
ascending  grades  of  the  animal  kingdom ! "  I  affirm  in  reply, 
that  there  was  no  such  reservation  in  the  early  editions  of 
the  Vestiges — and  that  the  Author,  not  in  one  instance  only, 
but  in  many,  gave  us  (not  wishing  to  deceive,  but  in  igno- 
rance of  facts)  a  supposed  order  of  Geological  precedence 
which  was  utterly  untrue;  and  at  the  same  time  put  it  before 
us  as  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  general  argu- 
ment— But  he  did  battle  under  the  guard  of  a  visor,  which 
he  will  never  think  it  prudent  to  lifl  up. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  our  Author  may  still  wish 
to  conceal  his  name.  He  had  offended  against  all  the  rules 
of  severe  induction,  and  therefore  could  look  for  no  favour 
from  men  of  severe  science.  He  had  done  his  best  to  destroy 
the  force  of  moral  evidence,  by  confounding  material  with 
moral,  and  pretending  to  class  all  social  acts  as  the  unbend- 
ing consequences  of  a  stem  physical  necessity.  Hence,  he 
could  look  for  little  sympathy  from  those  who  delight  in 
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schemes  of  social  improvement,  or  in  qnetdoiis  bearing  on 
life  and  morals.  Still  more  had  he  offended  against  the 
belief  and  feelings  of  all  religions  men,  whatever  their  name 
or  communion.  For  in  his  scheme  everything  that  is  super- 
natural—everything out  of  the  vulgar  course  of  material 
nature — is  but  antiquated  superstition ;  belongs  to  the  nonage 
of  our  race  ;  or  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  diseases  of  a  brain 
tainted  by  the  exhalations  of  a  Boeotian  fog. 

Having  found  little  sympathy  with  men  of  science,  he 
turns  round  on  them,  and  scorns  them  as  feeble  guides  who 
are  sinking  in  the  mire,  or  tottering  under  the  load  of  their 
worthless  knowledge :  and  as  for  facts,  he  is  almost  indifferent 
about  them ;  for  should  fifty  per  cent  of  his  quoted  examples 
fail  of  application,  they  will  not  much  affect  his  transcend- 
ental  flights  of  reasoning!  And  as  for  the  misgivings  of 
religious  men,  they  are  nothing  better  than  the  cant  of 
hypocrisy  or  cowardice — ^the  mere  tricks  of  dishonest  men, 
who  are  trying  to  shifl  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Author  of 
The  Vesliges  a  burden  that  had  been  first  put  on  themselves 
by  bigots  and  fanatics !  Against  all  this  injustice  he  appeals 
(as  we  have  seen)  not  to  the  facts  brought  out  by  science, 
and  to  the  sober  deductions  of  scientific  men,  but  to  the 
suffrage  of  the  multitude. 

That  I  may  not  bring  charges  without  proof,  I  quote  two 
passages  from  the  Explanations — "  If  men,  newly  emerged 
from  the  odium  which  was  thrown  upon  Newton's  theory  of 
the  planetary  motions,  had  rushed  forward  to  turn  that 
oilium  upon  the  patrons  of  the  dawning  science  of  Geology, 
they  would  have  been  prefiguring  the  conduct  of  several  of 
my  critics,  themselves  hardly  escaped  from  the  rude  hands 
of  the  narrow-minded ;  yet  eager  to  join  that  rabble  against 
a  new  and  equally  unfriended  stranger,  as  if  such  were  the 
best  means  of  purchasing  impunity  for  themselves"  (p.  171). 
In  like  spirit  he  insinuates  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  is 
received  by  some  persons  with  less  favour  than  it  was  for- 
merly, only  because  of  the  use  that  he  himself  has  made 
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of  it.  '^  The  hypothesis  (he  tells  us)  has  been  favourably 
entertained  in  many  authoritative  quarters  during  the  last 
few  years^  and  probably  would  have  continued  to  be  so^ 
if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  enforce  by  it  a  system  of 
nature  on  the  principle  of  universal  order"  (p.  8).  The  first 
of  these  two  quotations  is  a  libel  on  the  honest  convictions 
of  many  good  men,  who,  holding  firmly  to  their  religious 
faith,  are  at  the  same  time  ready  to  listen  to  any  material 
truth  that  is  presented  to  them  on  good  evidence.  The 
second  seems  to  prove  that  an  Author's  vanity  may  some- 
times strangely  triumph  over  his  candour.  So  far  as  I  am 
myself  concerned  in  these  remarks,  I  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  preceding  Discourse  (p.  27) — to  Note  (D)  of  the 
Appendix— -and  to  Na  I.  of  the  Supplement;  and  if  he 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  read  the  pages  here  referred  to, 
he  will  have  the  means  of  judging  for  himself. 

But  another  question  arises.  Can  an  author,  who  im- 
putes such  base  motives  to  others,  have  himself  any  high 
feeling  for  the  sanctity  and  severity  of  philosophic  truth  ? 
I  think  not:  but  I  accuse  not  our  Author  of  any  wilful 
fraud  upon  his  readers.  His  mind  has  not  been  trained  to 
understand  and  grasp  the  real  essence  of  solid  inductive 
evidence ;  and,  on  that  account,  he  is  disabled  from  rising 
to  any  just  conception  of  the  exalted  grounds  of  philoso- 
phical belief  in  other  men,  or  of  rightly  comprehending 
their  motives,  or  their  judgments,  on  the  higher  questions 
of  physical  truth. 

I  crave  the  reader's  patience  while  I  discuss  once  again, 
and  in  a  few  words,  a  question  of  no  small  interest.  If 
I  draw  my  conclusions  fairly  from  facts  of  observation  or 
experiment,  they  cannot  but  be  true ;  and  I  have  a  right  to 
publish  my  conclusions,  however  much  they  may  clash  with 
the  venerated  prejudices  of  my  neighbours.  In  like  manner, 
on  religious  and  moral  questions,  I  commit  no  moral  wrong 
by  arguing  honestly  from  admitted  grounds  of  belief.  From 
infirmity,  or  want  of  more  ample  knowledge,  I  may  wander 
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far  away  from  what  is  true ;  and  then  I  must  bear  the  con^ 

sequences  of  my  own  ignorance  or  folly :  but  I  have  a  moral 

right  to  publish  my  opinions  if  I  do  so  in  sincerity,  and  try 

not  to  enforce  them  by  dishonest  means — ^by  evasion  and 

suppression — by  impurity— or  by  scorn  and  mockeryj  not 

levelled  merely  against  absurd  conclusions,  but  put  on  in 

.the  very  aim  of  distorting  or  concealing  truth.     Were  it 

not  so,   civilized  society  would  be  but  a  great  band  of 

slaves,  and  religious  men  would  be  degraded  into  the  mere 

unthinking  creatures  of  a  despotic  authority ;  without  any 

power  of  obeying  the  high  command  of  God— of  honouring 

him  by  a  reasonable  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  right  to  toss  out  into  the 
turbid  whirlpool  of  debate  any  fantastical  hypothesis  that 
may  have  started  into  life  within  my  brain ;  more  especially, 
if  thereby  I  put  myself  in  collision  with  the  faith  and  feelings 
of  the  sober  men  around  me.    If  this  be  true  in  questions  of 
physics,  still  more  is  'it  true  in  questions  bearing  on  our 
social  conduct  or  religious  belief.     When  a  man  offends  in 
this  way,  he  deserves  and  meets  with  very  little  mercy. 
Because  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  socialist  or 
the  robber  may  hold  that  therefore  in  society  they  should 
have  all  good  things  in  common — that  property  is  usurpa- 
tion— and  that  one  who  has  less  than  his  share  has  a  right  to 
help  himself.     We  deny  his  principles,  and  we  wage  open 
war  with  their  application.     We  attack  not  the  Author  of 
The  Vestiges  (or  any  other  Materialist  of  the  same  school), 
because  on  many  grave  questions  his  conclusions  differ  from 
our  own ;  but  because  he  published  his  hypothesis  without 
having  tested  it,  or  because  he  pretended  to  test  it  by  a 
flagrant  distortion  of  facts,  or  a  misconception  of  their  mean- 
ing.    It  is  on  these  points  that  we  first  join  issue  with  him ; 
and  little  does  it  become  him  to  tell  us  that  we  also  wear 
a  mask  (though  more  transparent  than  his  own) — ^that  we 
are  acting  the  part  of  tricksters,  and  soiling  our  tongues 
with  the  cowardly  cant  of  hypocritical  pretenders. 
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The  continental  Materialists  and  Pantheists  speak  out 
more  honestly  and  plainly.  The  extracts  of  the  previous 
Note  (Na  VIII.)  shew  us  what  Materialism  is,  and  what 
it  ends  in:  and  what  a  wreck  a  clever,  inventive,  and  well- 
informed  man  may  make  of  sense  and  reason,  if  he  try  to 
pass  over  the  wide  ocean  of  human  knowledge  without 
a  rudder  or  a  compass.  Oken  (the  great  hierophant  of 
transmutation)  tells  us  that  man  is  "  God  wholly  manifested 
...  is  God  become  man  . . .  that  no  organism  is  or  ever  has 
been  created  which  is  not  microscopic . . .  that  man  was  not 
created,  but  developed  . . .  that  Plants  and  Animals  can  only 
be  the  metamorphoses  of  Infusoria . . .  that  putrefaction  is 
nothing  else  than  the  division  of  organisms  into  Infusoria . . . 
a  reduction  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  way  of  life . . .  that 
Death  is  no  annihilation,  but  only  change . . .  that  death  is 
only  a  transition  to  another  life,  not  unto  death . .  .that  dying 
is  only  a  multiplication  of  self,"  &c.  &c.  Couple  these  state- 
ments with  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  immaterial  in 
nature — that  conscience,  moral  sentiments,  and  abstract 
thoughts,  and  the  whole  body  of  treasured  truths,  are 
organic  material  functions,  and  nothing  else ;  and  then  we 
have  a  full-fledged  Pantheism  ending  in  the  deification  of 
man.  But  his  godlike  attributes  are  soon  to  lose  their  per- 
sonality and  pass  away;  for  on  this  scheme  of  rank  ma- 
terialism we  have  the  whole  history  of  creation,  life,  and 
death ;  and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  any  personal  hope 
or  aspiration  that  is  beyond  it  Man  was  created  Hke  the 
beasts— he  is  the  progeny  of  beasts-— and  with  the  beasts  he 
perishes  personally  and  for  ever.  May  God  for  ever  save 
the  University  of  Cambridge  from  this  base,  degrading, 
demoralizing,  hopeless  creed! 

But  some  of  our  British  Materialists  are  far  less  plain 
and  honest  in  their  views.  While  they  profess  only  a  phi- 
losophic Deism,  they  preach  the  doctrines  of  material  Pan- 
theism. They  talk  of  religion  and  Christian  charity,  while 
they  scoff  at  any  supposed  distinction  between  soul  and 
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bcxly — ^lop  oflT  any  semblance  of  religious  sanction  beyond 
the  authority  of  material  nature^  and  virtually  deprive  Ood 
of  His  Providence  and  Personality.  How  far  any  charges 
such  as  these  apply  to  the  Author  of  The  FetHges^  I  do  not 
well  know ;  for  his  language  and  his  views  on  aome  pmnts 
are  inconsistent  I  solemnly  disclaim  any  wish  of  misre- 
presenting him ;  but  this  he  seems  to  tell  us  (in  words  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood)  that  any  conception  of  revealed 
or  moral  truth,  beyond  what  we  derive  from  our  common 
physical  nature,  is  only  a  dream  of  the  world's  children, 
or  a  phantasm  of  a  stolid  brain.  And  yet  he  scruples  not  to 
tell  us  that  the  aim  of  his  work  is  purely  scientific,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  oppose  any  moral  objection  to  it ! 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  these  grave  questions,  I  come 
to  some  rather  minute  points  that  were  little  suited  to  the 
discussions  Of  the  Preface,  and  better  fitted  for  a  place  in 
this  Note.  In  a  previous  number  of  the  Supplement  I 
have  quoted  two  examples  of  the  Author's  pleasantry  (supra, 
pp.  209, 210),  and  I  here  quote  a  few  specimens  of  his  critical 
skill. 

(1)  "  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,"  (he  tells  us,  Expla- 
nationSf  pp.  170,  171)  "speaks  of  the  whole  works  of  the 
Deity  as  vulgar  nature.  I  feel  that  the  impiety  which  such 
an  idea  expresses  to  my  sense,  is  only  impiety  to  me,  who 
cannot  separate  nature  from  God  himself;  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  so  to  him,  whose  education  has  given  him  pecu- 
liar and,  I  think,  erroneous  conceptions  on  this  subject.** 
Our  Author's  horror  at  the  Reviewer's  impiety  is  touching, 
and  his  candour  is  above  all  praise.  Again  and  again,  I 
have,  in  this  volume,  used  the  word  vulgar  in  the  same 
meaning.  In  its  original  and  old-fashioned  sense  it  conveys 
no  notion  of  what  is  base  and  sordid,  but  simply  of  some- 
thing that  is  common,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
and  because,  when  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  and  classical,  it  serves  a  good  purpose  in  natural 
history,  by  giving  a  definite  meaning  to  many  a  sentence 
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which  might  be,  perhaps,  ambiguous  without  it  On  this 
account  only  have  I  used  the  word  vulgar  in  the  above 
•enae,  and  from  no  affectation  of  employing  a  pedantic  or 
antiquated  form  of  speech.  This  trifle  would  deserve  no 
notice  here  did  it  not  help  us  towards  the  solution  of  a  very 
obscure  question.  The  passage  above  quoted  proves  that 
the  anonymous  Author  never  had  a  name  given  him  at  the 
baptismal  font  of  the  Church  of  England.  Had  his  ears 
been  familiarized  to  the  good  old  English  of  our  liturgy  he 
would  have  better  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  word 
vulgar,  and  been  spared  from  all  his  horror  at  the  impiety 
of  such  an  expression  as  vulgar  nature. 

(9)  His  next  example  in,  perhaps,  more  formidable: 
for  he  accuses  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  downright  fraud 
and  sophistry.  ''The  Reviewer"  (he  tells  us)  "had  no  title 
to  assume  any  plan  of  development,  and  to  represent  his 
victory  over  that  as  a  triumph  over  the  hypotheses  of  his 
Author.  In  such  conduct  he  has  thoroughly  vitiated  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  criticism,  and  left  it  in  reality  no  pre- 
tension to  remain  for  a  moment  in  court"  (Explanations, 
p.  77)-  Is  this  charge  true  ?  If  true,  it  is  formidable ;  but 
it  is  utterly  untrue.  The  Reviewer  assumed  no  plan  of 
development^  and  advanced  no  scheme  of  nature.  He  obvi- 
ously considered  aU  published  schemes  as  partly  artificial, 
and  contended  that  none  of  them  conveyed  anything  like  a 
perfect  notion  of  the  archetype  and  history  of  creation*. 
He  tracked  the  Author  through  his  tangled  web  of  hypo- 
thetical assertions,  brought  them,  (as  far  as  possible)  one 
by  one  to  the  test  of  facts ;  and  by  that  test,  and  that  test 
only,  denied  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  and  thereby  upset 
the  baseless  hypothesis  that  was  pretended  to  be  built  upon 
them. 

I   hardly  need  repeat   what  has  been   stated  in   the 
Preface  (p.  ci).      It  matters  not  what   scheme  of  nature 

*  No  words  can,  on  this  point,  be  stronger  than  those  given  in  the 
Bdinhurgh  Review,  (July,  1845.)  p.  10. 
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we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  argument  Let  it  be  circular, 
or  divergent,  simply  linear,  or  on  a  thousand  ascending 
parallel  lines,  and  the  result  is  still  unchanged.  Whatever 
scheme  we  take,  if  we  try  to  evolve  from  it  the  theoiy  of 
development,  we  find  ourselves,  at  every  turn,  in  the  same 
rude  collision  with  the  facts  of  geology.  Out  of  no  scheme 
(however  complicated)  can  we  construct  an  ascending  scale 
that  falls  in  with  any  sane  theory  of  development,  and  at 
the  same  time  runs  in  parallelism  with  the  true  historical 
development  of  the  organic  world  as  we  read  it,  where  it  is 
plainly  written,  in  the  old  book  of  nature. — But  there  is 
nothing  new  in  our  Author's  tactics.  He  knew  that  in  his 
first  four  editions  he  had  committed  himself  to  the  assertion 
of  facts  which  could  not  be  defended ;  and  he  therefore  took 
up  the  language  of  an  assailant  As  for  the  Reviewer, 
he  must  have  been  no  less  than  a  prophet  to  have  antici- 
pated the  Protean  shifts  and  sinuous  movements  made  by 
our  Author,  between  the  successive  scenes  of  his  changing 
drama  of  development. 

(3)  He  affirmed  hypothetically,  that  the  marvellous 
succession  of  animal  forms  was  brought  about^  during  the 
epochs  of  geology,  in  the  way  of  natural  generation.  Against 
this  the  Reviewer  argued  by  a  denial  of  the  hypothesis,  and 
by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Let  us  quote  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  Author's  reply :  *'  The  fallacy  of  the  Reviewer  '* 
(he  tells  us.  Explanations,  p.  32)  '*  consists  in  sinking  the 
great  broad  palpable  facts  of  the  case,  about  which  not  the 
least  doubt  anywhere  exists,  and  giving  prominence  to 
certain  facts  of  far  inferior  magnitude,  and  comparatively 
more  obscure,  but  in  whose  obscurity  there  is  a  possibility 
of  creating  a  kind  of  diversion."  Again,  he  writes  in  the 
same  spirit  (p.  66),  "  What  strikes  me  is  the  extraordinary 
narrowness  of  a  mind  which  sees  nothing  indicative  of 
natural  procedure,  no  hints  towards  great  generalizations, 
in  the  simple  fact  of  reptiles  following  upon  fish,  in  this 
grand   march   of  life,   through   the   morning-time   of  the 
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world." .../' Despising^  however^  the  great  fact,  which 
shines  through  these  obscurities,  the  Reviewer,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add  geologists  generally,  can  only  fasten  upon  such 
particulars  as  may  be  made  out  to  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  generalization  "  (p.  67)* 

The  writer,  perhaps,  does  well  to  brave  out  a  bad  cause 
by  insulting  language,  and  a  confident  assumption  of  supe- 
rior intelligence.  But  his  reasons,  after  all,  are  but  a  bold 
and  plausible  misstatement  of  the  question  in  debate.  The 
facts  of  the  Reviewer  are  quite  as  certain  as  the  facts 
advanced  by  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges,  The  magnitude 
of  the  facts  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  and  in 
truth  there  is  no  real  difference  in  their  magnitude.  It  is 
just  as  certain  that  the  highest  genera  of  the  Class  of  Fishes 
were  created  first,  as  that  Fishes  preceded  Reptiles  in  the 
order  of  time.  Each  of  these  conclusions  is  grounded  on 
ind action  from  facts,  and  not  on  demonstrative  evidence. 
Some  persons  may  contend  that  our  induction  is,  in  both 
cases,  imperfect.  If  such  be  our  belief,  we  are  bound  to 
abstain  from  any  positive  generalization ;  but  if  we  do  gene- 
ralize, it  must  be  from  such  facts  as  are  known.  If  we 
pretend  to  generalize  from  hypothetical  facts  that  may  here- 
after be  discovered,  we  only  mock  the  common  sense  of 
oar  readers.  The  theory  of  development  cannot  be  true  on 
the  whole  if  it  be  not  true  in  its  several  parts.  So  far  as 
geology  bears  on  the  question,  the  argument  is  resolved 
into  an  interpretation  of  acknowledged  facts :  but  how  are 
we  to  interpret  or  enumerate  the  facts  without  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  details? 

Allowing  it  as  probable,  on  the  evidence  before  us,  that 
Fishes  preceded  Reptiles,  does  it  follow  that  Fishes  pro- 
created Reptiles  ?  "  Yes,"  says  the  Author ;  and  they  must 
be  men  of  "extraordinarily  narrow  minds"  who  do  not 
accept  this  "  grand  generalization."  But  where  is  the  start- 
ing-point, and  what  laws  of  organic  nature  has  he  to  rest 
upon?    Living  nature  tells  him  a  different  tale,  and  the 

fl.  D.  ^ 
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great  organic  sequence  of  geology,  when  honestlj  and  care- 
fully sifted^  most  flatly  contradicts  him.  He  reverses  the 
whole  onier  of  inductive  reasoning  hy  arguing  iVom  the 
unknown  to  the  known :  and  he  forgets  that  ^  grand  gene- 
ralizations/' when  first  thrown  out  in  the  early  history  of  an 
advancing  science,  are  often  nothing  better  than  the  sportive 
fancies  of  rash  men — that  no  merit  belongs  to  a  generali- 
zation which  is  not  suggested  by  experience — and  that  in 
every  case  there  is  very  great  demerit  in  torturing  the  facts 
of  nature  that  we  may  bend  them  to  our  hypothesis. 

(4)  Our  Autlior  is  a  perfect  Proteus.  His  face  we 
have  never  seen  ;  but  no  specimen,  in  tlie  vast  series  of  his 
OMOi  hypothetical  ancestry,  ever  changed  its  colours  more 
rapidly  than  himself:  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  track  him 
along  the  coils  of  his  long-continued  sinuous  movements. 
In  one  page  of  his  Explanations  he  laughs  the  Reviewer  to 
scorn  for  drawing  any  argument  from  the  fossils  of  our 
oldest  known  groups  of  strata.  In  another  page  he  rebukes 
the  Reviewer,  and  in  no  measured  phrase,  for  denying  the 
proof  (drawn  by  himself  from  the  same  evidence)  that  sea- 
weeds  existed  before  land-plants  (p.  63).  We  cannot  allow 
him  in  this  manner  to  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  same 
question. 

Let  me  here  reniark,  that  Geology  shews  us  compa- 
ratively little  of  what  was  doing  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
earth  during  successive  epochs.  The  sea,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, was  the  great  geological  storehouse.  In  the  deposits  of 
shallow  seas  we  find,  here  and  there,  the  stray  productions 
of  dry  land ;  and  in  lacustrine  deposits  these  productions 
are,  usually,  more  numerous.  But  in  the  deposits  of  a 
deep  sea  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  and  we  very  seldom 
find,  many  traces  of  the  far-drifted  organic  structures  that 
flourished  contemporaneously  on  the  land.  To  use  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer's  words,  "it  may  be  true  that  sea-weeds 
came  first,  but  of  this  we  have  no  proof:"  for  our  oldest  fos- 
sil sea- weeds  are  found  in  the  deposits  of  a  deep  ocean,  and 
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therefore  give  us  little  help  if  we  wish  to  speculate  on  the 
primeval  organic  conditions  of  the  land.  In  one  word,  we 
either  know  the  earliest  conditions  of  organic  life  or  we  do 
not.  If  we  do  not,  we  then  have  no  right  to  theorize  on  the 
question :  and  if  we  do  theorize,  we  are  bound  to  theorize 
consistently  with  such  evidence  (humble  though  it  be)  as 
nature  has  put  before  us.  But  our  Author  has  no  such 
forbearance.  Theorize  he  will,  no  matter  what  the  facts 
may  tell  him.  He  has  adopted  a  universal  scheme  of 
nature — he  has  made  some  '*  grand  generalizations/'  and  by 
them  he  will  abide  through  right  or  wrong*. 

(5)  Arguing  on  the  same  principles,  the  Author,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  contends  that  marine  Mammals  preceded 
the  terrestrial.  In  support  of  this  view  he  quoted  the  sup- 
posed example  of  marine  Mammals'  bones  in  certain  beds 
below  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  and  made  (as  we  have  seen)  his 
mistaken  fuels  the  topic  of  a  sneer  against  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer.  When  the  Reviewer  affirmed  that  the  two  Marsu. 
pials  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate  were  the  oldest  Mammals  yet 
discovered,  he  simply  stated  a  fact.  Had  he  gone  a  step 
farther,  and  affirmed  that  no  Mammal's  bones  (whether 
terrestrial  or  marine)  would  ever  be  discovered  at  a  lower 
level,  he  would  have  advanced  a  very  rash  and  unwarranted 
conclusion.  But  he  did  no  such  thing.  I  believe,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  fact,  that  Cetaceans  existed  during  the  middle  period 
of  the  Oolites ;  and  I  cannot  give  any  reason  why  they  might 
not  have  existed  during  an  earlier  period.  In  like  manner 
I  know  that  Marsupials  lived  on  the  dry  land  during  the 
lower  Oolitic  period,  and  I  can  give  no  secure  reason  why 

*  In  the  preyious  extracts,  the  reader  may  find  Oken's  yiews  on  the 
beginning  of  life  (tupra^  pp.  239,  240).  *'  The  primary  mucwtf  out  of 
which  every  thing  has  been  created^  is  the  tea-mttcut.  The  sea-mucus, 
M  well  as  the  salt,  w  sHU  produced  by  the  light.  Light  shines  upon  the 
•poltfr,  and  it  is  salted:  light  shines  upon  the  salted  seoy  and  it  lives  /*' 
May  not  this  Author  have  a  fall,  like  his  great  prototjrpe  Icarus,  if  he 
presume  to  soar  thus  high  among  the  mysteries  of  creation  ? 
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they  might  not  have  lived  on  dry  land  during  the  time  of 
the  Triaa. 

There  is,  however,  connected  with  these  Stonesfield 
Marsupials  another  criticism^  to  be  shortly  noticed.  The 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  contended  that  they  had  no  organic 
base  to  act  upon  —  in  other  words,  that  there  were  no 
organic  types  in  the  older  deposits  from  which  these  two 
genera  of  Marsupials  could  spring  in  the  way  of  natural 
generation.  He  certainly  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
the  foot-prints  of  birds  had  been  seen  on  beds  of  stone  that 
are  supposed  to  be  older  that  our  Oolites :  but  he  was  not 
so  far  advanced  in  the  history  of  nature  as  to  know  that 
geese  could  hatch  rats,  or  that  kangaroos  could  leap  out  of 
the  eggs  of  cassowaries.  But  what  is  our  Author's  very 
courteous  reply  to  the  Reviewer's  remark  on  the  Stonesfield 
Mammals? — ''It  would  appear  (he  tells  us,  Explanations^ 
p.  ()())  that  the  Reviewer  is  simply  ignorant  of  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  history,  and,  with  the  self-esteem  which 
often  attends  upon  ignorance,  he  has  somewhat  unluckily 
ventured  to  give  a  positive  contradiction  to  that  which  is 
incontestably  true." 

What  may  have  been  the  Reviewer's  ignorance  or  know- 
ledge, matters  very  little;    for,  like  our  Author,  he  is  a 
mysterious  person  who  wears  a  brazen  mask.     But  speaking 
plainly  for  myself,  I  adopt  the  Reviewer's  assertions  to  the 
letter ;  and  I  am  reckless  of  the  imputation  of  ignorance  or 
falsehood,   even    from   our   well-informed,   courteous,   and 
cautious  Author.     For  I  was  present  at  all  the  meetings  of 
the  (leological  Society  of  London,  when  the  true  generic 
place  of  the  Stonesfield  Marsupials  was  settled  by  Professor 
Owen,  only  after  a  protracted  and  very  animated  contro- 
versy.    He  dwelt  on  their  affinities  with  other  parts  of  the 
animal   kingdom,   and   contended    that    they  were   of  the 
very  type  we  might  have  looked  for  among  the  records  of 
so  old  a  period.     He  believed  then,  as  geologists   believe 
now,   that   there   was  a  grand  archetype   in  nature — that 
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there  were  harmonious  laws  in  the  historical  development  of 
the  kingdoms  of  nature —  that  the  earth  had  been  gradually 
matured  into  what  it  now  is — and  that  there  were  gradual 
changes  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  animated  nature  correspond- 
ing to  the  gradual  changes  of  physical  conditions.     Neither 
he,  nor  any  member   present,   believed  that  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  great  complex  scale  of  nature  were  set 
chronologically  in  juxta-position,  or  that  one  end  of  the 
complicated   scale  had  ever  been  doubled  back  upon  the 
other.     At  the  same  time  neither  did  he>  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  Society,  ever  throw  out  a  hint  that  the  old 
Marsupials  had   a  true  ancestral   base  shewn  among  the 
organic  types  of  a  preceding  period  ?  They  were>  to  a  man, 
in  such  infantine  ignorance  on  this  question,  that  any  one 
of  them  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn  who  had  dared 
to  tell  the  Society  that  the  march  of  nature  during  these 
morning-hours  was  plain  and  easy — that  some  old  Struthio 
had  dropped  an  egg  which  by  a  cunning  incubation  had  been 
hatched  into  a  Mammal — ^that   it  was  but  a  very  simple 
process  for  a  rising  Struthio  to  cast  its  feathers,  to  put  on  a 
garment  of  hair,  to  discharge  its  old  bill,  to  transform  every 
wheel  and  cog  of  its  inner  mechanism,  and  then  to  hop  out 
of  its  egg  as  a  full-fledged  Mammal.     They  would  have 
told  the  vender  of  such  a  monstrous  fable,  that  he  was  de- 
serting the  light  of  analogy  and  the  plain  road  of  physical 
truth— i-and  that  the  serious  assertion  of  such  a  genealogy, 
while  it  proved  nothing  else,  proved  him  incapable  either  of 
discussing,  or  pronouncing  a  sane  judgment  on  any  grave 
question  of  organic  nature. 

(6)  There  is  an  argument  advanced  in  The  Explanations 
(p.  162,  &c.),  and  repeated  in  all  subsequent  Editions  of 
The  Vestiges^  as  if  it  led  to  a  kind  of  law :  viz.  that  the 
perfection  of  the  fauna  of  any  country  is  in  proportion  to 
the  time  the  country  has  been  in  the  condition  of  dry  land. 
Thus  the  Galapagos  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have 
been  elevated  *'  within  a  late  geological  period; "  and  Lizards, 
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Tortoises,  and  Birds,  are  the  highest  indigenoas  animals. 
"  These  islands  (says  our  Author)  had  not  the  full  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  series,  and  it  is  incomplete  ac- 
cordingly." Take  the  whole  theory  of  transmutation  for 
granted,  and  all  these  facts  may  seem  to  run  smoothly.  But 
who,  in  his  sober  senses,  will  believe  that  the  sea-weeds  of 
the  Pacific  were  transmuted  into  the  grasses  and  shrubs  of 
the  Galapagos  ?  We  only  know  the  geological  date  of  the 
Galapagos  by  conjecture ;  and  allowing  that  they  are  of  a 
late  geological  period,  the  fiora  and  fauna  are  much  too  far 
advanced  to  be  accounted  for  by  transmutation.  If  the  rats 
and  mice  were  imported,  why  may  not  most  of  the  aquatic 
birds  have  come  as  colonists?  If  the  terrestrial  birds  be 
truly  indigenous,  where  are  there,  within  these  islands,  the 
anterior  forms  of  life  from  which  they  sprang  by  transmu- 
tation ?  The  argument  is  most  slippery  and  worthless ;  and  the 
quoted  example  neither  proves  nor  illustrates  the  transmu- 
tation theory.     It  only  takes  it  for  granted. 

Another  example  is  borrowed  from  Australia,  which  is 
called  a  new  country— '' one  that  has  been  belated  in  its 
physical  and  organic  development"  (p.  l6d).  If  we  suppose 
the  men  of  Australia  to  be  colonists,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  higlicst  indigenous  animals  are  Marsupials :  but  how  are 
we  to  prove  that  this  southern  continent  is  a  new  country  ? 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  a  somewhat  flippant  note,  writ- 
ten more,  perhaps,  in  jest  than  earnest,  told  the  Author 
that  from  its  flora  and  fauna  he  ought  to  call  it  a  very  old 
country.  This  is  described,  it  seems,  by  a  Westminster 
Reviewer,  as  one  of  '<  the  most  complete  miscomprehensions 
of  reasoning  he  ever  met  with"... and  "a  warning  to  all 
believers  in  ex  parte  criticism."  And  our  Author  clenches 
the  matter  by  gravely  adding,  ''  that  the  note  would  not  be 
worthy  of  analysis,  but  that  the  self-complacency  of  the 
writer  is  so  apt  to  impose  upon  readers  who  do  not  inquire 
for  themselves."  These,  no  doubt,  are  brave  comments;  and 
it  is  almo<«t  as  rash  for  a  man  who  has  no  visor  to  run  tilt 
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with  a  Reviewer,  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  thrust  his  naked 
hand  into  a  hornet's  nest:  but  as  for  the  real  geological 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  New  Holland,  neither  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  nor  our  Author  ever  seems  to  have 
wasted  a  minute's  thought  upon  it. 

Many  good  geologists  have  thought  that  the  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  country  belonged  to  an  antique  type;  and 
Cuvier  ventured  on  the  hypothesis,  that  some  portions  of  it 
had  escaped  the  physical  catastrophes  which  had  afterwards 
modified  the  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  parts 
of  Europe  which  are  best  known.  Whether  he,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  afler  him,  were  justified  in  hinting  at 
any  such  conclusion,  is  a  question  not  worth  a  straw ;  for  the 
living  species  and  genera  in  New  Holland  are  very  far 
'  apart  from  the  species  and  genera  of  the  Oolitic  period :  and 
all  that  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  from  the  facts  of  the 
case,  appears  to  be  this :  vie.  that  the  climatal  conditions  of 
the  Oolitic  period  corresponded  nearly  with  the  present 
climatal  conditions  in  New  Holland.  Are  there,  however, 
any  facts,  untold  in  the  Reviewer's  note,  to  justify  him  in 
his  denial,  "  of  any  evidence  to  prove  that  New  Holland  is 
a  very  new  country?"  I  think  there  is  good  evidence  for 
this  denial ;  and  good  geological  evidence  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  best  known 
is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  I  will  try  to  explain  in  a  few 
words. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  that  in  a  wide  geographical 
region,  through  which  now  passes  the  Eastern  coast-line  of 
New  Holland,  there  was  a  palseozoic  marine  fauna — ^that 
there  was  at  the  same  time,  within  the  region,  dry  land  with 
trees  and  forests — that  there  were,  during  the  same  period, 
sand-banks  and  shingle-banks,  and  all  the  ordinary  deposits 
of  a  shallow  sea.  But  the  sequence  of  organic  life,  traced 
among  these  long-continued  deposits,  was  arrested  near  the 
base  of  the  Oolitic  system :  and  along  many  hundred  of  miles 
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of  the  present  coast^line  no  geologist  has  yet  discovered  one 
scrap  of  any  well-marked  marine  deposit  of  the  upper 
Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  or  Tertiary  age.  What  do  we  reasonably 
conclude  from  these  negative  (acts?  That  the  best^xplored 
parts  of  New  Holland  were  never  submerged  under  the 
ocean  during  these  vast  periods  of  time ;  and  that  they  have 
remained  high  and  dry  during  countless  ages  until  now. 
Had  the  known  parts  of  this  southern  continent  been  sub- 
merged, again  and  again,  like  many  parts  of  Europe,  we 
should  look  for  some  prckifs  of  submergence  in  Oolitic, 
Cretaceous,  or  Tertiary  deposits ;  but  we  find  them  not :  and 
this  inevitable  conclusion  must  stand  (till  it  is  upset  by 
some,  at  present,  unknown  evidence) — ^that  New  Holland, 
as  a  country  of  dry  land,  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth.  The  Reviewer,  no  doubt,  knew  this  when  he 
wrote  his  remarks  upon  New  Holland ;  but  did  not  think  it 
worth  bis  while  to  state  the  evidence.  He  made  a  slip, 
however,  when  he  said  that  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges  was 
inconsistent.  He  is  nobly  consistent:  he  never  flinches 
from  his  hypothesis  whatever  be  the  facts,  and  when  he 
fleals  theoretically  with  facts,  he  hardly  ever  blunders  into 
what  is  right  The  facts  supplied  by  New  Holland,  as 
I  have  drawn  them  out  with  no  warp  from  any  hypothesis, 
thus  give  us,  if  we  wanted  it,  a  new  argument  against 
the  theory  of  development ;  and  also  against  the  supposed 
proportion  between  the  perfection  of  any  living  fauna  and 
the  past  duration  of  the  dry  land  on  which  it  flourishes. 

After  a  long  blank  in  the  old  organic  sequence  of  New 
Holland,  we  at  length  reach  the  traces  of  some  conditions 
resembling  those  of  Europe.  We  have  traces  of  pliocene 
terrestrial  deposits  ;  we  have  gigantic  Marsupials  in  certain 
caverns ;  and  in  some  islands,  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
we  have  gigantic  birds  :  and  these  remains  -  mingled,  as  in 
r.urope,  with  others  that  are  not  gigantic,  and  of  the  common 
type — belong  to  the  predecessors,  but  not  the  progenitors,  of 
the  animals  that  now  make  the  Yxyhxxg  fauna  of  the  country. 
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There  is  an  archetype  in  nature,  and  the  works  of  nature, 
when  understood,  are  in  harmony  among  themselves. 

(7)  One  example  more  of  the  Author's  critical  judg- 
ment, and  I  have  done.  Baron  Cuvier  (he  tells  us)  made  a 
mistake  in  1 826  in  some  speculations  about  a  deluge.  "  May 
not  he,  then,  be  wrong  also  in  his  opinion  regarding  the 
development  of  species?"  {Explanations,  p.  99).  And  M. 
Agassiz  (again  he  tells  us)  blundered  in  his  explanation 
of  "  the  constitution  and  movement  of  glaciers  ;"  therefore 
he  is  liable  to  error ;  "  and  we  must  be  cautious  in  accept- 
ing as  an  infallible  dictum  what  he  is  pleased  to  say  on 
the  comparatively  profound  doctrine  of  organic  develop- 
ment." Neither  Cuvier  nor  Agassiz  were  great  geologists ; 
for  neither  of  them  had  practically  sifted  the  leading  evi- 
dences of  that  science,  ^e  sulor  ultra  crepidam  is  a  trite 
proverb,  that  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to  feebler  men; 
and  to  no  man  living  does  it  apply  more  pungently  than 
to  our  Author.  It  is  but  a  sorry  business  to  be  raking 
up  the  blunders  of  great  men ;  and  who  is  so  foolish  as 
to  call  any  men  infaUible  ?  To  have  justified  his  criticism, 
and  given  it  any  point  or  meaning,  he  ought  to  have 
brought  out  some  case  in  which  Cuvier  had  blundered  on 
an  inductive  question  of  physiology;  or  Agassiz,  in  like 
manner,  had  blundered  in  some  great  anatomical  question 
connected  with  fossil  fishes.  ''  The  erroneous  and  imperfect 
ideas,  it  seems,  of  great  men  often  become  an  annoyance 
. . .  because  the  weak  and  narrow-minded  are  so  apt,  after- 
wards, to  seize  upon  such  ideas,  and  brandish  them  in  the 
faces  of  advancing  truths."  The  general  sentiment,  here 
expressed,  is  true ;  but  its  application  is  ridiculous  and  vain. 
Advancing  truth  is  the  scheme  of  The  Vestiges,  and  we  are 
not,  it  would  seem,  to  brandish  against  its  face  the  con- 
clusions drawn  inductively  by  great  men,  like  Cuvier  and 
Agassiz,  after  labour  almost  incredible  in  the  long  exami- 
nation of  details  bearing  on  the  very  question  in  debate ! 

I  may  here  remark  that  our  Author  evoVve^  tcv«xv>)  o^>kv& 
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general  propositions  with  a  confidence  whidi  savours  little  of 
philosophic  caution^  and  sometimes  with  a  rash  dogmatism 
worthy  of  the  Physio-philosofAy  of  Oken.  We  will  give  a 
few  eiuumples  of  this  rashness  ftom  The  Expianaikms  and 
the  sixth  Edition  of  The  Fesiiges. 

(1)  There  was  dry  land  unreckonable  ages  before  there 
were  any  land-animals"  (F.  pp.  57,  l60).  (2)  "  It  is  now 
fully  ascertained  that  the  various  bread-forming  grains, 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye,  are  resolvable  into  one"  (T. 
p.  232).  (3)  '^The  groves  which  formed  the  coal-beds 
might  have  been  a  fitting  habitation  for  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals,  as  such  groves  are  at  the  present  day"  (£.  p.  151). 
(4-)  '^  Sex  is  fully  ascertained  to  be  a  matter  of  development. 
All  beings  are,  at  one  stage  of  the  embryonic  process,  female: 
a  certain  number  of  them  are  afterwards  advanced  to  be  of 
the  more  powerful  sex  (/'.  p.  219,  250).  (5)  "Where  the 
iguanodon  lived  the  elephant  might  have  lived"  (F,  p.  151). 
(())  "Tlie  sea  of  the  I-.ower  Silurian  Era  was  capable  of 
supporting  fish,  but  no  fish  existed...!  pin  my  opponents 
down  to  this  amazing  fact,  that  the  sea  for  numberless  ages 
was  destitute  of  fish"  (E.  p.  45,  151.  T.  p.  57).  (7)  "It 
hence  forcibly  appears  that  the  theatres  of  life  must  have  lain 
unsiTviceahle^  or  in  the  possession  of  a  tenantry  inferior  to 
nhut  might  have  enjoyed  them  for  many  ages :  there  surely 
would  have  been  no  such  waste  allowed  on  a  system  where 
Omnipotence  was  working  on  a  plan  of  minute  attention  to 
specialities'  (A\  ir»l).  (8)  "The  oldest  palae^ozoic  Placoids — 
the  highest  types  of  their  class'/ — it  is  barely  possible  to  esta- 
blish their  being  vertebrata  at  all . . .  of  their  general  inferiority 
there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt*"  (E.  p.  51 ).  (9)  The  Devon- 
ian fishes  (Ganoids  and  Plagoids)  "  are  manifestly  of  an 
inferior  character  to  the  two  other  Orders  which  afterwards 
came  into  existence."  (T.  p.  64,  &c.)  (10)  "The  human 
fwtus  is  often  left  with  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  its  frame  imperfectly  developed — the  heart,  for  instance, 

*  Oken*H  opinion  on  this  point  will  not,  I  should  think,  be  suspected. 
■Sftpra,  p.  244. 
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goes  no  farther  than  the  three-chambered  form,  so  that  it  is 
the  heart  of  a  reptile.   There  are  even  instances  of  the  organ 
being  left  in  the  two-chambered  or  fish-form . . .  Seeing  a 
complete  specific  retrogression  in  one  point,  how  easy  it  is 
to  suppose  a  simply  natural  process  reversing  the  phenome- 
non, and  making  a  fish-mother  develop  a  reptile-heart,  or  a 
reptile-mother  develop  a  mammal  one.  It  is  no  great  boldness 
to  surmise  that  a  super-adequacy  of  force  (and  the  Author 
thinks  a  super-adequacy  of  force  quite  as  natural  as  an  un- 
der-adequacy)  would  suffice  in  a  natatorial  bird  to  give  it  as 
a  progeny  the  omithorhynchus,  or  give  the  progeny  of  the 
omithorhjrnchus  the  mouth  and  feet  of  a  true  mammalian, 
and  thus  complete  in  two  stages  a  passage  from  one  class  to 
another"  (F.  p.  229).     (H)    ''Of  the  transitions  or  trans- 
mutations implied  in  the  development-theory,  the  greatest, 
or  most  violent,  are  those  few  which  took  place  in  the 
passage  from  the  Invertebrate  animals  to  fishes,  from  fishes 
to  reptiles,  and  from  these  to  the  higher  classes .  • .  Here, 
accordingly,  shall  we  always  find  the  affinities  less  distinct 
than  elsewhere ;  and  yet  at  all  of  them  some  connexions  are 
visible,  leaving  the  general  fact  of  the  transition  indubit- 
able" (F.  p.  283). 

I  could  easily  multiply  my  examples  of  very  rash  asser- 
tions to  four  or  five  times  the  number ;  but  I  think  it  best 
to  pause  here,  and  to  end  my  list  with  this  general  and 
indubitable  fact  of  transmutation  from  Class  to  Class ! 

My  general  remarks  on  the  assertions  in  these  strange 
extracts  (honestly  quoted  from  our  Author's  books)  must  be 
short.  Of  the  assertions  conveyed  under  numbers  one,  three 
and  five,  of  the  above  list,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof. 
The  assertion  under  number  dwe  may  not  be,  perhaps,  im- 
probable; but  it  is  purely  gratuitous,  and  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. Number  two  is  not  true,  if  we  may  trust  the  best 
living  botanists.  Number  four  requires  a  short  comment. 
Number  six  is  not  true,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Author's 
words.     I  believe,  however,  that  some  of  our  oldest  known 
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deposits  were  made  in  a  deep  sea,  and  an  that  •ecouat  wtH 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  the  old  Cinnotdij  and  PUcimb:tfd 
tliat  theM  Fiebet  came  into  being  wh«i  a  fit  habitat  w» 
found  for  them,  Nunib«?r  seven  we  can  only  rv^anl  » 
a  very  ra^  roncltiaiun,  followed  by  a  worthies,  and,  mow 
will  think,  a  profane  L-oninii-nl.  Numbers  eight  and  nine 
arc,  I  believe,  utterly  untrue-  Thfir  statements  are  not 
accepted  by  geologists,  and  are  in  flat  coDtmdictJon  to  tbe 
cluxiifieations  of  Miiller,  Owen,  and  Oken.  Numben  ten 
nrid  elex-en  do  require  isome  notice,  ««  they  coDlain  the  pith 
nnd  marrow  of  our  Author'*  nyrtem. 

In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true,  that  vex  is  a  matter  of 
development ;  for  sniraals  begin  fram  a  nascent  frnitful 
grrm,  and  after  passing  through  a  natural  cycle  of  pnye** 
fiivi-  chaiip^es,  are  at  length  perfected  in  every  organ,  i« 
capable  of  maintaining  an  independent  life,  and,  by  tbe 
union  of  two  sexes,  of  recommencing  a  cycle  similar  to  thit 
through  which  they  themselves  began  and  were  brought  to 
full  sexual  maturity.  But  where  is  the  proof,  that  "all 
beings  are,  at  one  step  of  the  embryonic  process,  female"? 
I  know  of  none.  If  the  assertion  were  correct,  we  ought  to 
prove  (as  ■  part  of  the  general  economy  of  nature)  that  after 
the  fcFtal  form  has  gained  a  sexual  development  as  a  female, 
it  is  afterwards  so  changed  as  to  lose  its  former  sex,  and 
pa»s  into  a  male.  Is  there  a  single  case  of  this  kind  in  tlw 
organic  world  ?  I  never  heard  of  one  ;  and,  unquestionably, 
such  a  transformation  was  never  seen  in  the  f<Etal  devel<^ 
ment  of  any  of  the  higher  animals.  In  the  early  embryonie 
state  the  nascent  animal  has  no  sexual  organs ;  afterwards 
the  sex  is  developed  organically. 

Two  theories  have  beeen  started  on  the  question. — One 
supposes  that  the  future  sex  is  implied,  or  potentially  deter- 
mined, in  the  very  first  embryonic  conditions.  The  other 
assumes  that,  in  the  lirst  embryonic  changes,  there  is  no 
predetermination  of  the  future  sex  ;  and  that  future  con- 
<litions  determine  the  point     Which  of  these  two  tbeorie* 
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18  right  I  know  not :  but  the  former  is^  I  believe^  supported 
by  the  best  names,  and  is,  in  appearance,  the  most  philo- 
sophical. Huber,  and  many  other  naturalists,  have  proved 
that  the  working  bees  are  imperfectly  developed  females. 
By  a  particular  treatment  their  full  development  is  arrested. 
But  ^^  the  bees  can  so  modify  a  larva,  which  otherwise  would 
end  in  a  worker,  that  when  the  perfect  insect  emerges  from 
the  pupa,  it  is  found  to  be  a  queen,  or  true  female"  {Vestiges 
p.  220).  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  remarkable  discovery  ; 
but  I  cannot  discern  in  it  any  glimering  of  light  to  help  us 
in  deciding  between  the  two  theories.  It  merely  gives  us 
a  most  interesting  case  where,  in  one  set  of  conditions 
(under  the  control  of  the  hive)  a  female  bee  is  arrested  in 
her  full  development,  while  under  another  set  of  conditions 
(also  under  like  control)  a  perfect  female  is  brought  to 
maturity.  But  where  have  we  a  proof,  in  such  facts  as 
these,  that  the  male  insect  was  ever  in  the  condition  of  a 
female?  We  have  no  proof  whatsoever.  Bees  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  In  their  early  embryonic  state  they 
have  no  sex ;  and  aflerwards,  through  what  conditions 
matters  not,  some  pass  into  males  and  others  into  females. 
The  singular  economy  of  bees,  and  the  history  of  their 
development,  throws,  therefore,  no  new  light  on  either  of 
the  previous  questions ;  and  leaves  them  exactly  where  they 
were  before.  Had  Huber  been  able  to  prove  that  the  same 
larva  might,  by  peculiar  treatment,  be  developed  either  into 
a  drone,  or  into  a  queen-bee,  he  would  have  done  some- 
thing towards  settling  a  long-disputed  question  ;  but  this 
he  has  not  done.  And  were  this  point  proved^  it  would  not 
justify  the  assertion  of  our  Author,  ''that  all  beings  are  in 
one  state  of  their  embryonic  progress  female ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  them  are  afterwards  advanced  to  be  of  the  more 
powerful  sex."  In  these  words  he  has  given  us  a  rash 
generalization,  and  an  assertion  of  facts  that  is  incorrect 
and  unphilosophical. 

But  I  must,  in   the  next  place,  notice  the  argument 
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drawn  from  certain  unhappy  casei  of  monttroaity.  In  aome 
(fortunately  rare)  cases  a  child  is  bom  with  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  lower  chambers  of  its  heart»  the 
septum  between  iu  ventricles  not  having  been  completed.  It 
has  an  imperfect  Mammal's  heart;  but  it  is  not  true  that  its 
heart,  considered  as  a  whole,  looks  like  that  of  any  Reptile; 
and  in  other  parU  of  its  framework  it  is  like  all  other 
children.  Its  imperfect  heart  is  out  of  organic  harmony  with 
its  functions.  It  is  therefore  a  blue,  miserable,  and  sickly  child. 
Were  it  true  that  a  blue  child  could  grow  up  to  a  healthy 
blue  manhood 'that  it  could  unite  with  another  being  like 
itself,  and  produce  a  human  family  of  its  own  peculiar 
structure,  we  should  gain  a  kind  of  downward  step  in  the 
theory  of  development :  for  we  should  have  a  variety  of  the 
human  family^  of  a  lower  grade,  in  one  of  its  vital  organs, 
than  other  human  beings.  But  who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  race  ? 

Again,  it  may  be  true  that  a  monstrous  human  foetus 
may  be  born  with  a  single  heart.  Every  son  of  man  has 
once  lived  in  a  watery  fluid,  and  had  a  single  (or  two- 
chambered)  heart;  but  never  the  heart  of  a  perfect  fish: 
and  we  can  readily  conceive  (what  indeed  sometimes  hap- 
pens) that  the  progress  of  one  organ  should  be  stunted 
while  the  other  organs  go  on  to  a  natural  maturity.  But 
were  such  a  monstrous  human  foetus  to  be  bom  alive,  it 
could  not  continue  to  live  in  the  air  for  a  single  moment. 
It  would  be  organically  more  helpless  than  a  fish;  for  it 
would  have  no  gills  to  enable  it  to  breathe  in  water,  and  it 
would  want  the  apparatus  which  would  enable  it  to  breathe 
the  air.  By  such  a  case  of  monstrosity  the  theory  of  deve- 
lopment gains  not  one  grain  of  help. 

Among  many  lower  animals,  when  the  larva  quits  the 
mother,  and  maintains  (like  the  tadpole)  an  independent  life, 
we  have  a  far  more  plausible  shew  of  evidence  for  the 
theory,  and  among  phenomena,  moreover,  which  belong  not 
to  monstrosities.     Our  Author  tells  us  that  in  such  cases  a 
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specific  transmutation  is  realized,  although  on  a  descending 
grade,  and  "  that  the  progeny  of  a  Reptile  literally  becomes 
a  Fish"  (V,  p.  226).  But  mere  resemblances,  as  we  have 
said  before,  will  not  serve  the  purposes  of  his  theory. 
The  larva  of  a  Reptile  may  look  like  a  Fish ;  or  the  fcetus 
of  a  Mammal  may,  during  one  stage  of  its  growth,  have 
one  portion  of  its  structure  in  analogy  with  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  a  perfect  Reptile.  But  still  he  gains 
nothing,  unless  he  can  shew  us  a  case  of  two  monstrous 
larvae,  of  perfect  sex,  producing  a  continued  progeny  on  a 
lower  grade  than  the  parents  from  which  they  sprang.  Such 
monsters  would  be  organically  in  advance  of  all  other  larvce, 
and  might  breed  on  this  hypothesis  a  race  of  animals  on  a 
descending  grade.  But  what  naturalist  has  ever  seen  such 
larvae,  or  such  a  degraded  progeny,  since  men  have  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  Nature? 
Our  Author's  assertions  are  not  anatomically  true,  and  his 
theory  gains  not  by  this  part  of  nature,  when  truly  sifled, 
one  atom  of  new  evidence. 

When  the  Author  tells  us  (F.  p.  224)  that  the  cases  of 
human  monstrosity  are  cases  of  under 'adequacy  of  develop- 
ment in  a  particular  organ,  he  states  what  is  physically  true, 
and  only  what  experience  has  taught  us:  but  when  he 
states  that  a  super-adequacy  of  development  seems  as  natural 
as  an  under-adequacy,  and  ''that  it  is  easy  to  suppose  a 
simply  natural  process  making  a  Fish-mother  develop  a 
reptile-heart,  or  a  Reptile-mother  develop  a  mammal  one," 
he  deserts  nature,  tells  us  of  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy, 
and  no  longer  of  the  inductions  of  his  reason  from  the 
observation  of  what  Nature  does. '  He  tells  us  of  something 
out  of  harmony  with  Nature,  and  which  no  mortal  eye  has 
ever  witnessed  since  the  world  began.  And  in  pretending 
to  hatch  a  Mammal  from  a  web-footed  Bird  only  by  two 
stages  of  incubation,  he  theorizes  without  a  fact  to  lean 
upon,  talks  of  a  law  which  violates  every  thing  we  know  of 
law,  and  mocks  the  whole  economy  of  Nature. 
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What  conceptions  a  man  may  mature  in  the  teeming 
womb  of  his  imagination,  is  not  a  question  for  inductive 
physics.  While  we  trust  to  Nature,  we  may  send  sudi 
abortive  visions,  along  with  all  the  idle  dreams  of  ideal 
or  material  Pantheists  ''into  (what  Milton  calls)  a  limbo 
large  and  broad,  since  called  the  paradise  of  fools.**  Cases 
of  monstrosity,  such  as  those  above  quoted,  are  cases  of 
imperfection  in  early  organic  progress,  and  have  a  place  in 
Nature.  Cases  of  organic  progress  beyond  the  parental 
grade  are  cases  unknown,  and  out  of  all  Nature's  organic 
cycles.  We  may  fancy  anything :  we  might  make  a  scheme 
of  Nature  out  of  the  wildest  Oriental  visions.  I  can  fancy 
a  rat  to  come  by  hatching  from  a  goose's  egg:  and  I  can 
fancy,  with  just  as  much  inductive  reason  (for  while  I  body 
forth,  out  of  the  storehouse  of  ray  fancy,  the  form  of  things 
unseen,  what  have  I  to  do  with  inductive  reason  ?)  a  full- 
dressed,  slippered  pantaloon  to  start  by  natural  incubation 
out  of  an  owl's  nest,  and  begin  his  pantomimic  dances,  to 
the  delight  of  all  who  love  to  pry  beyond  the  secrets  of 
Nature. 

The  last  passage  (No.  11)  in  the  list  of  quotations  from 
The  I'estigeSy  deserves,  if  I  mistake  not  its  purpose,  a  far 
sterner  reprehension.     I  have  a  right  to  construct  and  pub- 
lish a  scheme  of  animated  nature  based  on  fact  and  observa- 
tion, and  1  should  do  well  to  reflect  light  upon  it  by  the  aid 
of  all  kindreil  departments  of  pliysical  knowledge  within 
my  reach :  and  if  I  can  shew  that  my  scheme  of  animated 
nature  derives  support  or  illustration  from  the  past  history 
of  organic  nature,  as  it  is  written   in  the  old  records  of 
the  earth,  so  much  the  better.     If,  again,  my  scheme  derive 
illustration  from  abroad  view  of  the  development  of  organic 
life  while  in  the  fwtal  state,  so  much  the  better.     We  all 
believe  (as  has  been  stated  before)  that  there  was  an  arche- 
type of  Nature  in  the  prescient  mind  of  the  great  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  we  fully  believe  that  all  parts  of  Nature 
are  in  harmony  among  themselves,  and  that  the  laws,  under 
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which  they  make  their  ordained  movements,  are  as  un- 
changeable as  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead. 

Again,  if  I  take  up  (like  Oken)  a  pantheistic  view  of 
material  development,  I  have  a  right  to  shew  that  my  scheme, 
or  arrangement  of  the  organic  world  (though  in  the  first 
instance  derived  honestly  and  historically  from  fact  and 
observation)  is  in  harmony  with  my  pantheistic  faith,  and 
gives  it  colour  and  support  But  if,  while  I  am  evolving  as 
a  natural  historian  my  scheme  of  Nature,  I  forget  the  duties 
of  an  historian ;  and,  while  I  profess  only  to  describe  facts, 
covertly  insinuate  my  theory,  and  describe  Nature,  not  as 
she  is,  but  as  she  ought  to  be  in  conformity  with  my  theory, 
I  thereby  put  a  direct  fraud  upon  my  readers.  Let  any  one 
who  casts  his  eye  over  this  page  turn  to  The  Vestiges 
(p.  283),  and  he  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  this  kind 
of  logical  fraud.  The  Author  tells  us,  most  truly,  that  in 
the  animal  kingdom  connexions  are  visible  between  Class 
and  Class.  No  one  denies  this ;  and  were  it  not  so,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  of  all  that  is 
built  upon  it.  But  when  he  tells  us,  that  these  connexions 
have  the  general  fact  of  the  transition  (from  Class  to  Class) 
indubitable,  while  he  uses  in  the  same  paragraph  (p.  283) 
the  words  transition  and  transmutation  as  terms  convertible, 
he  thereby  deserts  the  language  of  a  natural  historian,  and 
imposes  on  the  reader  by  the  affirmation  of  an  hypothesis. 
I  think  this  remark  not  unimportant  as  a  caution ;  and 
it  applies  to  many  other  passages  in  the  longest  chapter 
of  The  Vestiges  (p.  254 .. .  p.  368). 

In  one  word — the  beginning  of  some  of  the  lowest  ani- 
mals, for  want  of  microscopic  evidence,  is  involved  in  inex- 
tricable obscurity.  Known  species  do  not  change;  for 
organic  cycles,  like  all  other  laws  of  Nature,  are  unchange- 
able. There  is  no  proof  of  any  transmutation  among  well- 
established  species,  and  there  is  (d  fortiori)  no  proof  or  pro- 
bability of  any  transmutations  from  Order  to  Order,  or  from 
Class  to  Class,  in  the  actual  world.    And  in  the  old  world, 

8.  D.  & 
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though  creation  has  been  progressive  on  the  whole^^probably 
because  adapted  to  progressive  conditions — ^yet  has  this  pro- 
gress (when  studied  in  detail)  been  so  effected  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  pantheistic  theory  of  development :  so  that 
were  the  theory  made  even  probable  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  living  worlds  it  would  still  be  in  direct  antagonism  with 
many  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  the  old  phenomena 
of  extinct  nature.  I  know  that  I  am  now  doing  little  more 
than  repeating  what  has  been  told  before ;  but  some  may  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Preface  who  will  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  this  Note;  and  some  may,  perhaps,  read  this 
Note  who  would  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  Preface. 

If  our  Author^  while  maintaining  his  hypothesis,  has 
been  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  stating  facts,  he  has  been 
equally  inconsiderate  while  quoting  his  authorities.  Within 
the  com})ass  of  two  ])ages  he  has  professed  to  muster  against 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  the  names  of  Harvey,  Grew, 
Lister,  Meckel,  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Roget,  and  John 
Hunter  (Explanations y  pp.  UK),  107);  and  in  another  page 
(p.  /)())  he  has  sheltered  himself  under  the  names  of  Cuvier 
and  Linnseus.  Some  of  these  are  mighty  names,  and 
enough  to  make  a  strong  man  quail  should  he  find  them 
honestly  put  in  array  against  him.  Let  us  then  shortly  sifl 
this  evidence.  Speaking  of  the  palaeozoic  Fishes  (Placoi'ds 
and  GanoYds),  he  denies  their  high  organic  tvpe,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  who  in  his  R^gne  Animal 
puts  cartilaginous  Fishes  on  a  second  grade,  yet  "  in  some 
measure  ixirallel  to  the  ^  first  **  Such  words  as  these  (how- 
ever taken)  make  very  little  for  our  Author's  case ;  and  it 
is  notorious  that  Cuvier  had  neither  studied  the  palseozoic 
Fishes,  nor  ever  given  an  opinion  respecting  them.  More- 
over, in  another  page  of  the  Explanations^  our  Author  tells 
us  that  he  had  given  up  the  linear  arrangement  of  Cuvier ; 
and  he  reproves  the  Reviewer,  in  no  measuretl  phrase,  and 
talks  of  "  turning  him  out  of  court,"  l>ecause  he  presumed 
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to  argue  upon  the  linear  scheme.  Had  the  Author,  then^ 
any  right,  in  page  50,  to  come  back  ouce  more  to  the  system 
he  had  deserted,  in  order  to  find  an  apparent  argument 
against  the  Reviewer?  There  was  clearly  either  a  moral 
or  a  logical  bar  against  his  argument ;  and  he  had  obviously 
no  right  whatsoever  to  take  up  Cuvier's  system  for  one  pur- 
pose, and,  within  a  few  pages,  to  discard  it  for  another. 

Next  he  tells  us,  "  that  as  for  these  (paleeoEoic)  Placoids, 
(the  highest  types  of  their  Class  I)  it  is  barely  possible  to 
establish  their  being  vertebrata  at  all."  . . .  But  how  is  this 
position  to  be  made  good?  By  the  misstatement  of  an  ana- 
tomical fact,  and  by  the  authority  of  Linnceus,  "  who  was 
so  impressed  by  the  low  characters  of  many  of  this  (cartila- 
ginous) Order,  that  he  actually  ranked  them  with  the 
Worms."  But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  had 
the  organic  grade  of  Linnseus's  worms — Cyclostomes— to  do 
with  the  organic  grade  of  the  old  Placoids  ?  I  wish  not  to 
discuss  this  question  here.  I  only  give  these  facts  in  illus- 
tration of  our  Author's  manner  of  using  his  authorities: 
and  leaving  the  old  Placoids,  we  may  affirm  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  had  Linnaeus  seen  the  fragments  of  the  noble 
Ganoids  that  are  found  so  abundantly  in  the  old  Red 
Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scotland,  he  would, 
on  his  own  system,  have  removed  them  out  of  their  proper 
Class  (as  was  indeed  done  at  first  sight  by  Dr.  Hibbert  and 
Professor  Agassiz  himself),  and  pronounced  them  Reptiles — 
80  far  are  they  elevated  above  all  ordinary  types  of  known 
Ganoid  Fishes.  Such  is  the  use  made  of  the  names  of 
Cuvier  and  Linnaeus. 

Let  us  next  come  to  Owen  and  Roget.  It  is  notorious 
that  neither  of  them  holds  to  the  theory  of  development ; 
and  little  can  be  gained  for  it  by  special  pleading  on  some 
casual  sentence  that  may  have  found  a  place  in  their  pub- 
Ushed  works.  I  have  alluded  to  these  Authors  before  (supra 
p.  xxxvii).  "  Mr.  Owen  says,  that  man's  embryonic  meta- 
morphoses  would  not  be   less    striking   than   those  of  a 
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Butterfly,  if  subjected  like  them  to  observation  . . .  that 
the  human  embryo  is  first  vermiform— next  stamped  with 
the  characters  of  the  apodal  Fish— afterwards  indicative  of 
the  Enaliosaur,  and  so  forth"  {ExpianaiumM,  p.  106).  Not 
one  of  these  assertions  was  denied  by  Dr.  Clark  or  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer:  they  only  contended  against  the 
absurd  and  hypothetical  conclusions  that  were  drawn  from 
the  observed  fcetal  resemblances.  They  contended,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  Mammal's  foetus  never  had  the  anatomical 
structure,  or  the  reproductive  organs  of  a  worm — that  it 
never  breathed  by  gills,  or  had  such  a  perfect  ichthyic  struc- 
ture, that  if  thrown  off  by  abortion  it  could  live  as  a  Fish, 
and  in  that  Class  continue  its  species-— that  the  hearts  of 
Birds  and  Mammals  do  not  pass  through  forms  which  are 
permanent  in  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  &c.  &c.  On  all  these 
points  Professor  Owen  is  in  most  literal  agreement  with 
them.  What  right  then  has  our  Author  to  trifle  with  the 
reader,  by  quoting  the  Professor's  authority  against  the 
Reviewer  ? 

I  am  anxious  neither  to  overlook  nor  overstate  a  single 
essential  fact  that  bears  on  the  question,  in  the  case  of 
a  Mammal,  life  begins  in  the  manner  above  stated  (p.  xxix), 
and  then  advances  by  the  fission  and  multiplication  of 
the  flrst  vital  germ.  The  living  molecules  then  run  by 
a  specific,  organic  aflinity  into  a  streak,  out  of  which  is 
elaborated  the  backbone  and  spinal  chord.  The  outside 
of  the  cylindrical  streak  is  gelatinous,  and  by  attracting 
phosphate  of  lime  within  its  substance  gradually  becomes  a 
bone :  but  the  central  line  of  the  streak  is  albuminous,  and 
by  a  similar  process  of  attraction,  or  appropriation,  passes 
into  a  true  nervous  substance,  and  becomes  a  spinal  chord. 
On  these  points  I  can  afford  not  merely  to  be  just,  but 
generous.  Owen  calls  the  streak  "  vermiform ;"  but  the 
great  Harvey  actually  calls  it  a  worm.  His  words  are  as 
follows:  **  Processus  secnndus  qui  post  quartum  diem  in- 
cipit,  est  primi  cujusdam  concrementi,  quod  ego  vermiculum^ 
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seu  galbam  dixerim ;  vitam  enim  et  motum  galbce  obscurum 
pre  86  fert."  De  Generalione  Animalium.  Exercilalio  55, 
de  ordine  partium  in  generations  Had  our  Author  known 
this  passage,  he  would  I  think  have  quoted  it:  yet  he 
quotes  the  name  of  Harvey  as  an  opponent  of  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Clark,  and  a  supporter  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  a  quotation  from  the  Bridge^' 
water  Treatise  of  Dr.  Roget  (p.  xxxvii):  but  justice  to  that 
physiologist  compels  me  to  take  some  further  notice  of  it 
in  this  place.  The  quotation  from  this  Treatise  is  as  follows : 
"that  the  animals  which   occupy  the   highest  stations  in 
each  series  possess,  at  the  commencement  of  their  existence^ 
forms  exhibiting  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  presented  in 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  lowest  animals  of  the  same 
series ;  and  that,  during  the  progress  of  their  development^ 
they  assume  in  succession  the  characters  of  each  tribe,  cor- 
responding   to   their   consecutive   order   in   the  ascending 
chain."    Let  us  admit  all  this,  and  let  us  admit  further, 
and  for  ihe  sake  of  argument,  that  it  was  "  hinted  at  by 
Harvey,  and  afterwards  shadowed  forth  by  John  Hunter," 
(^Explanations,  p.  107):    but    what   does   it   prove  for  the 
theory  of  development,  unless  we  can  also  prove  something 
more  during  fcetal  development  than  marked  resemblance? 
unless  we  can  shew  some  one  case  (which  ho  one  has  ever 
done)  where  the  fcetus  (e.g,)  of  a  Mammal  is,  during  its 
progress,  so  perfect  a  Fish  or  Reptile  that  it  might  be  thrown 
off  by  abortion  and  continue  its  species  on  the  lower  grade. 
As  we  have  stated  again  and  again,  there  is  not  the  similitude 
of  any  evidence  for  such  a  change  as  this  in  Nature :  and 
were  it  true,  so  as  to  become  a  law  of  Nature,  it  could  only 
produce  a  multiplication  or  confusion  of  specific  types,  and 
no  development  (without  the  help  of  a  new  hypothesis)  on 
any  ascending  scale.     I  am  not  however  now  dealing  with 
this  question  ;  but,  historically,  with  the  testimony  of  certain 
quoted  authorities ;  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from 
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Dr.  Roget,  in  which  he  comf^mt  of  the  construction  put 
upon  his  Treatise  by  the  Author  of  Tke  Fesiiges.  "  I  had 
hoped/'  he  says,  "  when  I  wrote  the  pasnge  (relating  to 
the  uniltf  of  compasitum),  that  by  designating  the  suooessive 
stages  of  foetal  growth  as  exhibiting  a  reteuAiance  oa/jf  (not 
a  true  analogy)  to  the  forms  of  the  lower  animals  in  ike  same 
seriesy  I  should  have  been  secured  from  the  imputation 
of  being  a  disciple  of  that  school,  or  of  having  adopted  that 
hypothesis  (i.  e.  the  theory  of  development). ...  I  certainly 
never  ventured  to  assert  that  a  Mammal-foetus,  in  any  stage 
of  its  growth,  ever  breathed  by  gills,  or  exercised  any  of 
the  functions  peculiar  to  Fishes  or  Reptiles-— for  such  is  not 
the  fact."  But  we  have  a  better  evidence  even  than  this  for 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Roget — we  have  his  matured 
judgment,  on  the  question  in  debate,  formally  recorded  in 
his  Treatise,  ''^\llatever  (he  says)  may  be  the  apparent 
similarity  between  one  animal  and  another,  during  different 
periods  of  their  respective  developments,  there  still  exist 
specific  differences,  establishing  between  them  an  impassable 
barrier  of  separation,  and  effectually  preventing  ^ny  con- 
version of  one  species  into  another,  however  nearly  the  two 
may  be  allied.  The  essential  characters  of  each  species, 
amidst  occasional  varieties,  remain  ever  constant  and  im- 
mutable" {Bridgewater  Treatise,  Vol.  ii.  p.  6S6  of  the  first 
and  second,  or  p.  56.9  of  the  third  Edition).  This  quotation 
is  not  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  great  work  where  it  might 
easily  have  escaped  notice ;  but  from  a  concluding  summary, 
on  the  •'  Unity  of  Design,"  which  no  careful  reader  could 
possibly  have  overlooked.  If  our  Author  had  read  it,  would 
he  be  morally  justified  in  afterwards  quoting  Dr.  Roget  as 
an  evidence  on  his  own  side,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
development?  I  might  leave  this  question  in  the  hands 
of  better  casuists  than  I  am. 

I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  draw  ray  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  brought  out  by  other  men  who  differ  from  me 
in  opinion ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  quote  their  works  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  put  them  among  the  maintainers  of  opinions 
which  they  have  formally  repudiated.  No  one  denies  the 
wonderful  sequence  of  phenomena  during  embryonic  growth 
in  the  teeming  womb  of  Nature,  or  pretends  to  undervalue 
the  discoveries  in  this  part  of  Nature  brought  to  light  in 
modem  times.  No  one  denies  the  high  meaning  of  analogies 
in  the  works  of  Nature,  made  manifest  to  our  enlightened 
senses  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  one  great  contriving  Mind. 
Who  has  decried  the  researches  of  those  great  men  who,  since 
the  days  of  Harvey,  have  continually  advanced  our  know- 
ledge of  foetal  development?  And  who  has  pretended  to 
overlook  the  value  of  resemblances,  which,  before  long,  may 
help  us  to  a  more  perfect  scheme  of  classification,  and  en- 
able us  to  make  some  approach  towards  the  archetype  of 
Nature  ?  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  did  not  dare  to  level 
m  single  shaft  against  the  labourers  in  this  field  of  truth. 
He  protested  only  against  a  misinterpretation  of  these 
labours  by  shallow,  ignorant,  or  rash  men ;  who,  by  a  fla- 
grant abuse  of  facts,  built  up  an  hypothetical  scheme  that 
was  out  ^  of  Nature — ^that,  in  defiance  of  Nature,  broke  in 
upon  the  constancy  of  organic  laws,  warred  against  moral 
sense,  and  had  not  one  fragment  of  any  true  inductive  evi- 
dence  to  rest  upon.  It  was  against  such  a  scheme  as  this 
that  the  Reviewer  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  pronounced  it, 
^from  first  to  last,  nothing  but  a  pile  of  wildly  gratuitous 
hypotheses"  {Explanations,  p.  107).  But  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  authorities;  and  I  here  dismiss  the  names  of  Linnaeus, 
Guvier,  John  Hunter,  Owen,  and  Roget;  and  little  has  the 
Author  gained  by  producing  them. 

"  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,"  says  the  Author  {Explana- 
turns,  p.  103),  "puts  trust  in  Dr.  Clark  of  Cambridge,  while 
I  have  resorted,  for  the  support  of  my  general  theory,  to  the 
views  advocated  by  other  physiologists . . .  For  the  one  au- 
thority that  he  has  called  into  court,  it  would  be  easy  to 
summon  many  as  good  on  the  other  side;  for  instance, 
Harvey,  Grew,  Lister,  and  Meckel"  (p.  106).     Meckel  was 
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a  physiologist  of  good  name  during  the  last  oentiiry»  hut 
I  know  nothing  of  his  works.  Lister  is  a  good  Cambridge 
name,  and  in  his  voluminous  works  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
a  word  written  in  support  of  the  theory  of  development 
Grew  was  a  physiologist  of  reputation,  a  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  contemporary  of  Newton.  He  published 
three  large  works— (1)  ''On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
the  Stomach  and  GuU."  (2)  ''On  the  Anatomy  of  Plants." 
(3)  '^  Cosmologia  Sacra,  or  A  Discourse  of  the  Universe,  as 
it  is  the  Creation  and  Kingdom  of  God."  (4)  Also  a  shorter 
work,  ^^Tractatus  de  Salis  Cathartid  natura  et  usu."  In 
which  of  these  volumes  our  Author  has  found  a  word  in 
support  of  his  theory  of  development,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  As  for  Harvey,  his  name  stands  out  and  shines  in 
the  glorious  ancestral  history  of  Cambridge,  and  he  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  some  further  notice. 

The  first  question  is  this :  Are  the  opinions  of  these  four 
physiologists,  either  on  the  foetal  question,  or  on  any  hypo- 
thesis arising  out  of  it,  essentially  different  from  those 
expressed  by  Dr.  Clark  ?  I  believe  not  And  certain  I  am 
that  the  works  of  Harvey,  if  brought  into  court  as  evidence, 
would  very  little  serve  our  Author's  purpose.  He  has  done 
ill  to  sport  with  evidence,  and  he  has  shewn  how  very  little 
he  comprehends  the  severe  simplicity  which  belongs  to  it 
Dr.  Clark  quoted  a  remarkable  discovery  (perfected  by  three 
great  German  anatomists)  in  illustration  of  the  gradual  foetal 
development  of  a  Mammal's  heart  Harvey  also,  in  his  im- 
mortal work  '*  De  moiu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus/' 
discussed  the  structure  of  a  Mammal's  heart,  and  knew  the 
leading  facts  in  the  history  of  its  gradual  development ;  but 
it  would  be  folly  to  contend  that  his  authority  is  opposed  to 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Clark,  because  he  had  not  done  more 
than  belongs  to  the  powers  of  one  man — because  be  had  not 
anticipated  the  discoveries  made  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards by  the  concurrent  labours  oi*  such  anatomists  as 
Valentin,   Uathkt',    and    RischofT.      I   thank,  however,  our 
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Author  for  quoting  Harvey's  name,  as  he  has  thereby  in- 
duced me  to  read  another  work  oC  that  great  philosopher — 
his  Exerdtationes  de  Generatione  Anitnalium — in  the  hopes 
of  finding  some  sentence  in  it  bearing  on  the  theory  of 

development 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  vitality  is  given  to  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  of  the  ovum,  he  entertained  some  notions  which 
are  now  generally  repudiated  by  physiologists:  and  like  many 
of  the  older  naturalists  (who  were  lost  among  the  intricacies 
of  minute  observation,  and  without  the  powerful  help  of  the 
modem  microscope),  he  had  some  ill-defined  notions  of  am- 
biguous generation.  Thus  (ExercUatio  44)  he  tells  us  of 
insect  generation,  "  uhi  vermis  per  metamorphosin  ex  avo  nas" 
citur ;  vel  ex  materia  putrescenie  primordia  procreantur,  d 
quibus  per 'metamorphosin  papUio  vel  musca  oritur,"  &c.  On 
the  other  hand,  describing  the  pullet's  egg,  he  writes  as 
follows :  ^  Absque  gallina  nonjit  ovum  ;  nee  fcecundum  evadit 
sine  gallo.  Quod  opinioni  illi  adversatur^  qua:  primum  ani- 
malium  orium  e  limo  terra:  deducit"  (Exercitatio  27).  Again, 
speaking  of  the  animal  kingdom,  he  tells  us,  "Eodem  modo 
generaniur,  tam  ea,  qua:  sponte  oriri  dicuntur,  et  materiam 
suam  primam,  primave  exordia  d  putridine,  cceno,  rore,  excre^ 
mentisy  vel  partihus  stirpium  aut  animalium,  casu  fortuiidve 
nanciscuntur ;  qudm  ilia  qua:  ex  semine  animalium  proveniunt, 
Quippe  omnibus  viventibus  id  commune  est,  ut  ex  semine,  seu 
ovo,  originem  ducant"  (Exercitatio  56y 

No  one  will  now  maintain  the  distinction  ex  semine  seu 
ovo,  whatever  be  his  opinions  on  cases  of  ambiguous  genera- 
tion. But  the  moment  Harvey  escaped  from  phenomena 
he  had  not  mastered,  he  expressed  himself  plainly  and 
emphatically.  Thus  describing  the  hatching  of  a  pullet's 
^gg*  ^c  says,  "  Quomodo  scilicet  ex  mare  etfcemina  ovum  prO' 
creetur,  et  quo  pacta  ex  ovo,  gallus  el  gallina  provetiiant,  islo- 
que  circuitu^  illorum  genus  astemitatem^  naturce  muncre,  con^ 
sequatur"  {Exercitatio  12).  And,  in  like  manner,  though  he 
was  perplexed  with  the  generation  of  insects,  and  spoke  of 
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them  MM  genu*  S9ium  minus  sertamiia  wduuifft  perpdma  ;  jtt  of 
the  higher  animals,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  he  aflimu 
that  "  ah  univoco  prineipm  {nempe  oft  eddem  specie)  ctermla- 
iem  comtequuniur :  kujusque  rei  omuam  primam  uaimng,  ef 
viriuii  vegetalivof  assignamus*'  (£«.  44).  It  is  impossible  to 
affirm  the  continuity  of  species  in  stronger  words  *.  Nay, 
he  protests  against  the  idea  of  progressive  development, 
affirming  that  the  offspring  cannot  rise  above  the  parent 
grade— ^'NOit  efficienlibu*  suu  primit,  sive  gemUoribus,  nobilior 
ceiueri  potest :"  and  he  describes  all  this  fixed  order  as  spring- 
ing from  the  provident  wisdom  of  God — *' prooideniid,  sapUn^ 
iid  item,  bomitate,  et  inteUectu,  ratitmalis  ammas  nostras  captum 
Umge  superantibus"  (Ex,  49).  There  is  also  an  admirable 
passage  on  the  doctrine  of  a  Final  Cause  in  JSiereilatio  45, 
which  I  cannot  quote.  I  have  already  quoted  one  passage 
from  Exercitatio  55^  De  ordine  Partium  in  Generatione.  It 
is  allowed  by  all  authorities  to  be  a  wonderful  chapter 
on  foetal  development^  considering  the  time  when  it  was 
written ;  and^  so  far  from  contradicting,  it  falls  in  with,  and, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the  essay  on  the  same  subject 
written  two  hundred  years  afterwards  by  our  living  Cam- 
bridge Professor  of  Anatomy. 

What,  then,  I  may  well  ask,  does  our  Author  gain  by 
summoning  the  works  of  Harvey  into  court?  Had  he  read 
the  works?  I  have  given  one  quotation  which  seems  to 
prove  that  he  had  at  least  not  read  them  carefully ;  and  it 
would  be  far  less  to  his  discredit  to  have  quoted  Harvey 
wantonly  and  at  random,  than  to  have  read  his  works,  and 
then  tortured  them  to  give  evidence  for  a  theoretical  scheme 
of  development. 

*  HATvey  never  finished  hit  investigtdons  oo  iniect  generation,  nor 
were  his  opinionH  on  this  subject  matured  in  his  published  works.  His 
Ktudies  were  interrupted,  and  his  papers,  containing  a  record  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  and  other  parts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
were  burnt  or  scattered  by  a  ferocious  fanatical  mob  (to  the  irreparable  loss 
of  British  science),  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  eivil  trars. 
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Our  Author  is  enamoured  of  what  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer calls  "  the  Philosophy  of  Resemblances ;"  and  so  are 
the  neophytes  of  both  the  pantheistical  schools.  A  scheme 
that  gives  unbridled  license  to  hypothesis^  and  indulges  the 
fancy  in  its  wildest  movements — which  deifies  man^  and  tells 
him  to  reject  all  knowledge  but  what  is  created  by  himself^ 
or  can  be  collected  organically  by  himself  out  of  the  world 
of  his  senses — is  flattering  to  his  pride  and  self-love^  and  is 
sure  to  have  its  followers.  Let  us  again  glance  at  some  of 
the  dogmatical  positions  of  Oken's  system.  "  Man  is  God 
wholly  manifested"  (Extracts,  supra^  p.  225). ..."  For  God 
to  become  real^  he  must  appear  under  the  form  of  a  sphere 
.  • . God  is  a  rotating  globe. . . The  world  is  God  rotating. . . 
Without  rotation  there  is  no  being  and  no  life"  (p.  226). 
^'  The  whole  universe  is  nothing  but  matter . . .  The  universe 
is  a  rotating  globe  of  matter ...  There  is  no  dead  matter' 
(p.  227).  *'  The  aether  is  the  first  realization  of  God"  (p.  228). 
"  Fire  is  the  totality  of  aether — is  God  manifested  in  his 
totelity"  (p.  229).  "  Life  is  not  different  from  organism,  nor 
also  from  galvanism;  for  life  is  verily  the  vital  process" 
(p.  239).  "  A  galvanic  pile  pounded  into  atoms  must  be- 
come alive.  In  this  manner  Nature  brings  forth  organic 
bodies"  (p.  239).  "  Light  shines  upon  the  water,  and  it  is 
salted.  Light  shines  upon  the  salted  sea,  and  it  lives"  (p.  240) 
&C.  &c.  Such  are  the  fundamental  propositions  of  a  system. 
Life  begins  with  infusoria— development  does  all  the  rest — 
and  in  the  end  we  have  man,  or  "  God  wholly  manifested !" 
Such  a  system,  considered  as  philosophy,  is  not  inductive, 
but  insane.  It  is  not  merely  rank  materialism,  but  rank 
atheism. 

The  materialism  of  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges  is  not 
so  horrible  as  this;  because  he  assumes  the  being  of  a 
God,  and  accepts  many  of  the  great  conclusions  drawn  from 
our  moral  and  immaterial  nature;  yet  at  the  same  time 
takes  up  a  fantastical  scheme  of  physical  philosophy,  which 
gives  us  no  rational  account  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
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elements  of  our  nature.  There  are  many  pages  of  Oken's 
work  in  which  1  cannot  discover  a  glimmering  of  common 
sense.  To  my  mind  they  have  no  more  lense  than  we 
could  gather  from  the  whining  of  an  idiot  or  the  beUowing 
of  a  madman.  Yet,  in  many  inaane  passaget,  a  kind  of 
s|iectral  light  will  now  and  then  break  out  through  an 
atmosphere  of  mist  and  moonshine.  And  sometimes  he 
forgets  his  materialism,  and  dreams,  even  while  describing 
the  lower  animals,  of  circumspeciUm,  and  Joreikoughty  and 
sentiment f  and  a  spiritual  character,  and  a  smtl  in  a  state  of 
sleepy  and  a  spirit  brooding  unconsciously  for  years,  then 
breaking  forth  fearfully  in  earnestness  and  strength!  **Gaaing 
upon  a  Snail  (he  says,  Physio^phihsophy,  p.  657)>  one  be- 
lieves that  he  finds  the  prophesying  Goddess  sitting  upon 
the  tripod... Surely  a  Snail  is  an  exalted  symbol  of  mind 
8luml>ering  deeply  within  itself." 

We  may  gather  meaning  from  the  untame<l  ravings  of 
a  lunatic ;  we  may  collect  lessons  of  material  and  moral 
truth  from  tlie  wildest  wanderings  of  the  fancy ;  for  all  these 
things  come  from  Nature's  storehouse ;  and  there  is  a  philo- 
sophy in  all  Nature.  But  Oken's  materialism  does  not  reach 
the  threshold  of  Nature's  temple ;  nor  does  his  soul  compre- 
hend the  worship  due  to  the  Divinity  who  dwells  within  it. 

Though  clothed  in  a  less  odious  garb,  there  are  passages 
in  The  Vestiges  quite  as  offensive  to  common  sense  as  the 
bliuiy  sentimentality  that  offends  our  taste  in  the  last  quota- 
tion from  the  Physio-philosophy,  And  no  wonder ;  for  both 
of  the  authors  reject  that  teaching  which  tells  us  of  our 
)>osition  in  Nature,  of  the  attributes  of  the  God  of  Nature, 
and  of  the  homage  by  which  we  may  worship  Him,  and  do 
His  will.  Rank  materialism  grasps  neither  man  nor  God. 
It  is  a  baseless  scheme,  engendered  in  **  the  limbo  large  and 
broad"  of  a  diseased  imagination.  Though  earth-born,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  float  in  mid-air,  neither  touching  earth 
nor  heaven ;  yet,  like  many  a  madman's  dream,  it  is  positive 
and  proud. 
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I  can  find,  here  and  there,  within  The  Vestiges,  some- 
thing almost  to  match  Oken's  Snail — ''  the  exalted  symbol 
of  mind  slumbering  deeply  within  itself — ^the  prophesying 
goddess  sitting  on  a  tripod ! "  Both  Authors  have  long  sat, 
slumbered,  and  dreamed  under  the  afhor  Dianas.  The 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  exhorted  our  Author  to  quit  his  seat ; 
and  told  him  that  if  he  remained  there,  he  might  be  stricken 
on  the  head,  and  have  his  cerebral  organs  shamefully  put 
out  of  tune,  and  made  to  jar  against  all  rules  of  harmony. 
The  goddess,  though  chaste,  is  very  mischievous.  No 
divinity  of  the  sky  so  fickle,  and  of  so  many  faces : — and 
her  motions  are  so  wandering  and  inconstant,  that  they 
have  puzzled  and  confounded  the  wisest  heads  since  the 
days  of  Newton.  But  under  the  arbor  Dianas  our  Author 
still  is  sitting ;  and  there  it  was  that  he  evolved,  in  solitude, 
some  of  the  queerest  visions  of  his  fantastical  philosophy. 
We  may  take  a  passing  view  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

(1)  After  Man,  the  Order  of  Primates  takes  in  Monkeys, 
Lemurs,  Bats,  and  Sloths;  and  this  Order  rests  on  the 
Dolphin  family.  In  this  family  each  cerebral  hemisphere  is 
made  of  three  lobes,  as  in  Men  and  Monkeys.  ''  It  might 
be  rash,"  says  the  cautious  Author  {Vestiges,  p.  341),  ''to 
found  any  thing  upon  ancient  accounts  of  the  Dolphin — its 
familiarity  with  man,  and  its  helping  him  in  shipwreck — 
although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  these  stories  to  be  altoge- 
ther without  some  basis  of  fact"  He  must  have  been 
napping  under  Diana's  tree,  thus  to  cut  short  his  tale.  Why 
did  he  not  tell  us  of  a  man  who,  while  Periander  was  king 
of  Corinth,  came  over  from  Sicily  riding  cheerily  upon  a 
Dolphin's  back?  There  is  better  historical  evidence  for 
this  fable  than  for  some  others,  quite  as  strange,  that  are 
vouched  for  in  the  Vestiges.  But  he  adds,  even  while 
broad  awake,  ''  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dolphin  evinces  a 
predilection  for  human  society,  and  charms  the  mariner  by 
the  gambols  which  it  performs  beside  his  vessel"— especially 
(he  should  have  added)  while  it  is  catching  the  flying  fishes. 
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But  doet  not  the  Shark  also  ahew  the  atrongeat  internal 
love  of  the  human  family,  though  our  Author  thinka  it 
hardly  deaerving  of  m  place  among  the  Vertebratea^ 

(2)  ''  He  may  not  be  held  m  very  fanciful  natunliat  who 
would  regard  the*]!klegatherium  aa  eager  to  dimb  the  tree 
which  he  could  only  siinke,  and  thua  producing  a  progeny 
fitted  to  do  that  which  waa  the  object  of  hia  wiahes— or  the 
Rock-noae  Whale,  which  lovea  to  rest  its  head  on  rocks 
beside  the  beach,  as  wishful  of  that  mode  of  life  which  was 
at  length  vouchsafed  to  m  more  highly  developed  deacendant. 
Such  too  may  be  found  to  be  the  true  principle  of  perfecti* 
bility  in  nature — a  continual,  though  it  may  be  an  irregu- 
larly shewn  tendency,  to  press  on  to  better  and  better  powers 
— and  indefinite  improveableness,  which  may  work  as  seconds 
in  the  individual,  or  strike  hours  in  the  species"  {F,  p.  346). 
But  why  does  our  author  thus  venture  to  steal  the  mantle 
of  Lamarck  and  the  elder  transformationists  ?  He  had  no 
right  to  stick  their  feathers  in  his  plume.  They  told  us 
that  the  Elephant  rose  upon  the  earth  with  a  short  neck — 
that  he  gazed  unhappily  on  foliage  he  could  not  reach,  and 
so  his  face  was  lengthened — that  it  was  afterwards  more 
lengthened  till  his  snout  could  reach  the  branches — ^tliat  his 
nose  became  prehensile — that  he  tugged  at  the  branches 
with  it  till  it  was  pulled  into  a  trunk — and  that  then  this 
feature  became  as  stable  as  that  of  any  other  happy  Mammal. 
But  our  Megatherium  worked  another  way.  She  was  too 
heavy  in  her  hinder  parts  to  climb ;  but  nature  had  given 
her  gigantic  strength;  so  she  shook  the  trees  of  the  old 
forests  and  tore  them  down,  and  then  fed  on  their  branches. 
But  she  was  weary  of  this  work,  and  sometimes  (as  we 
know)  broke  her  head  in  doing  it.  So  she  wished  for  some 
mechanism  to  spare  her  all  this  trouble.  Nature  heard  her 
prayer,  and  she  brought  forth  a  litter  of  climbing  Sloths ; 
which  now  disport  themselves  joyfully  in  the  tree-tops,  and 
spend  their  lives  among  the  dishes  of  their  ready  banquet ! 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  *'  vanity  of  human  wishes,"  and 
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we  have  all  read,  in  our  younger  days,  the  merry  tale  of  the 
three  wishes  and  the  ladle.  Wishing,  after  all,  seems  to  be 
but  a  sorry  business.  But,  says  our  Author,  Creation  is 
now  ''  a  fact  accomplished ;"  and  we  have  no  right  '^  to 
expect  the  origination  of  species  to  be  conspicuously  ex- 
emplified (after  this  fashion)  in  the  present  day"  {V,  p.  80). 
We  do  indeed  still  hear  of  the  marvellous  effects  of  pregnant 
longings  even  in  the  human  species :  but  they  sink  into  the 
shade  in  comparison  of  the  natural  progeny  of  wishes  in  the 
days  of  the  Megatherium.  The  wishes  of  the  Megatherium 
or  the  Rock-nose  Whale,  and  the  perfectibility  of  nature 
which  strikes  hours  in  the  species,  are,  after  all,  I  fear, 
but  the  jarring  sounds  of  a  smitten  organ — the  cerebral 
blights  of  Diana's  tree. 

(S)  "It  is  singular,  (says  Dr.  Roget)  that  the  Frog, 
though  so  low  in  the  scale  of  vertebrated  animals,  should 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  human  conformation  in 
its  organs  of  progressive  motion.". .  .''It  is  the  only  animal 
(says  the  Author  of  The  Vestiges)  besides  man  with  a  calf  to 
its  leg."  But  why  stop  short  in  such  mere  crural  resem- 
blances? The  Frog  is  natatorial,  and  so  is  Man.  The 
Frog  is  saltatorial,  and  so  is  Man.  The  Frog  makes  music 
in  solemn  concert,  and  so  does  Man.  The  biggest  of  all 
Batrachians,  the  Labyrinthodon,  left  hand-like  Jboisieps  in 
the  New  Red  Sandstone.  ''  Not  for  nothing  is  it  that  we 
start  at  the  picture  of  that  strange  impression — ghost  of 
anticipated  humanity ! ...  In  these  things  the  superficial 
thinker  will  only  see  matter  of  ridicule;  a  large-hearted 
and  truly  devout  man,  who  puts  nothing  away  from  him, 
will,  on  the  contrary,  discover  in  them  interesting  traces  of 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  a  deeper  breathing  of  the 
lesson,  that  whatever  lives  is  to  him  kindred"  (F.  p.  344). 
What  is  this  but  another  vision  under  the  arbor  Dianac — a 
melancholy  phantom  of  a  moon-stricken  brain,  to  be  put  in 
the  same  prison-house  of  delusions  with  the  Snail  philo- 
sophy of  Oken?     We  allow  all  living  creatures  to  be  our 
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kindred  because  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  God  who 
made  us ;  aiid  we  owe  to  them  the  duties  of  kindness  and 
humanity.  No  truly  devout  and  large-hearted  man  will 
rashly  and  wantonly  mar  the  humblest  specimens  of  the 
workmanship  of  God.  But  we  deny  our  Author's  rank 
materialism,  and  his  bestial  genealogy  of  the  human  race: 
nor  will  we  permit  him  to  mock  us  by  adorning  his  scheme 
with  feelings  and  words  of  reverence  drawn  from  a  far 
different  view  of  our  relation  to  the  Godhead ;  or  to  talk  of 
devotion  while  he  is  virtually  sapping  the  only  foundations 
on  which  pure,  rational,  uncontaminated  moral  sentiment  is 
or  can  be  built ;  and  impotently  striving  to  drain^  to  perfect 
dryness,  the  living,  heavenly  springs  of  humanity,  and  piety, 
and  mutual  love. 

He  is  confident  enough  to  tell  us  (p.  344),  that  he  claims 
for  his  scheme  "  the  character  of  being  the  only  approach 
yet  made  to  a  truly  natural  classification."  I  discuss  not  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  his  classification.  But  while  he  writes 
historically,  he  commits  nothing  short  of  a  literary  fraud  if 
he  dresses  his  facts  in  the  language  of  his  hy}M)thesis ;  and 
not  once,  but  many  times,  while  he  states  only  what  is  true, 
he  contrives  to  insinuate  only  what  is  false.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  Author's  scheme  of  nature  may  be  read  in 
the  honest  works  of  Oken,  who  blinks  and  fears  no  con- 
sequences. If  our  Author  knew  them  not  at  first  he  knows 
them  now;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  his  scheme, 
and  his  defence  of  it,  as  false  to  all  the  rules  by  which 
Nature  may  be  interpreted — as  shallow,  demoralizing,  and 
mischievous. 

But  I  beg  the  reader's  pardon;  I  am  only  speaking 
of  the  Author's  dreams;  and  in  truth  he  is  an  honest 
dreamer.  Many  a  time  during  past  years  (while  the  Chim- 
panzee was  living)  have  I  wished  for  some  clew  to  guide 
me  to  his  hiding-place,  that  I  might  have  the  comic  happi- 
ness of  drawing  him  from  the  shade  of  Diana's  tree,  and 
going  with  him  to  the  Zoological  Garden  of  London,  thereto 
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witness  the  emotions  of  his  filial  love  while  he  was  gazing 
on  the  solemn  visage  of  one  in  the  very  type  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestors.  ''  Not  for  nothing  would  he  have  started" 
at  that  perfect  image  of  '*•  anticipated  humanity  !" 

(4)  Speaking  of  the  Primates,  he  tells  us^  'Hhat  so- 
dality, vocality,  a  prehensive  use  of  the  extremities,  ima- 
ginativeness, drollery,  sagacity,  all  form  characteristics 
generally  applicable  to  this  line  of  animals". .  .''In  the 
mammalian  stage  they  suddenly  ascend  to  pre-eminence : 
not  by  superior  strength,  but  by  greater  relative  magnitude 
of  brain,  by  agility,  and  by  the  use  of  the  hand.  The 
signal  superiority  of  the  human  species  is  thus  prepared 
for  and  betokened  in  the  immediately  preceding  portions  of 
the  line.  It  might  have  been  seen,  ere  man  existed,  that  a 
remarkable  creature  was  coming  upon  the  earth"  (V.  p.  355). 
Again,  the  arbor  Diana :  but  the  Snail  of  Oken  sitting  on 
a  tripod  gives  us  an  oracular  vision  of  the  future  just  as 
clear  as  this.  To  be  quite  sure,  however,  in  cases  of  pre- 
diction, let  me,  above  all  things,  have  a  judgment  upon  them 
after  the  event 

(5)  **  Verily,  it  would  give  us  a  curious  conception  of 
organic  nature  if  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that,  like 
chemistry,  it  had  a  mysterious  foundation  in  mathematical 
proportions.  Threes  under  threes,  each  subordinate  three 
reflecting  the  trinity  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all  others! 
Such  an  idea  is  obviously  favourable  to  the  development- 
theory;  as  arguing  a  unity  in  animated  nature,  and  the 
definite  character  of  its  entire  constitution...  .the  Natural 
appears  to  sink  into  and  merge  in  a  higher  Artificial"  ( F. 
p.  350).  I  object  not  to  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  for 
I  believe  it  true.  No  one  denies  a  unity  of  plan  in  nature : 
but  on  that  great  truth  rests  not  the  theory  of  development. 
The  first  sentence  belongs  not  to  Diana's  outer  grove  ;  but 
rather  to  the  visions  of  a  brain  that  has  been  blighted  before 
the  altar  of  her  sanctuary.  Many  a  sentence  like  this,  and 
far  worse  than  this,  may  be  found  in  Oken's  Philosophy. 

s.  D.  T 
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But  I  wish  again  to  come  to  plain  mattert  of  (act,  and  to 
honest  reasons  drawn  from  them. 

Our  Author,  as  we  have  seen,  crnitendf  **  that  his  Mate- 
rial scheme  may  be  true,  though  one  half  the  illustratioDs 
presented  by  its  first  explanation  should  be  wrong^  (*^pra, 
p.  cli.)  True !  for  a  man  may  argue  ill,  though  his  princi- 
ples be  right.  The  positive  facts  bearing  on  the  question 
have  been  discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  the  Preface,  and 
in  this  Note:  but  are  there  any  reasons  d  priori  why  we 
should  accept  the  material  hypothesis?  Let  me  here  en- 
deavour to  examine  these  pretended  reasons,  some  of  which 
have  been  but  little  noticed  in  the  l^eface. 

(1)  He  affirms  that  the  distinction  of  Species  is  purely 
arbitrary.  I  believe  that  this  is  not  true.  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  our  best  naturalists ;  and  of  whom,  if  not  from 
them,  are  we  to  learn  the  truth  ?  Again,  on  his  system,  not 
only  is  a  change  from  Species  to  Species,  but  from  Class  to 
Class,  to  be  called  **  a  simply  natural  procedure."  We  reply, 
that  such  changes  are  contrary  to  all  experience ;  and 
therefore  we  can  make  no  true  induction  from  their  asser- 
tion :  and  if  wc  describe  our  hypothetical  conclusions  in  the 
words  of  exact  inductive  philosophy,  we  thereby  put  a 
cheat  upon  our  readers. 

(2)  He  next  contends  that  if  the  origination,  not  of 
Species  only,  but  of  Orders  and  Classes,  came  under  our 
congnizance,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  natural  process.  I 
think  this  not  merely  true,  but  very  like  a  truism :  for  if 
we  had  cognizance  of  such  a  process  it  could  only  be  by 
natural  means;  unless,  indeed,  we  admitted,  and  believed 
in  (which  no  one  pretends  to  do),  a  special  revelation  of 
physical  phenomena.  (£.  p.  141.) 

(3)  When  he  states  that  in  such  cases  of  organic  pro- 
gress "general  considerations,"  conducted  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  throw  the  balance  of  likelihood  on  the  side  of  ordi- 
nary natural   causes'*  (F,  p.   154),  I  think   the  assertion 
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inexact  and  erroneous;  for  even  admitting,  for  sake  of 
argument,  that  such  changes  were  wrought  by  second 
causes;  still  they  were  not  wrought  by  ordinary  natural 
causes ;  but  by  extraordinary  causes,  such  as  have  not  been 
ever  submitted  to  the  reason  and  senses  of  man.  They 
belong  not,  therefore,  to  the  province  of  inductive  science. 
In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  they  belong  not 
to  second  causes;  and  if  we  describe  them  at  all  with 
reference  to  Cause,  we  have  only  the  First  Cause  to  look  up 
to;  and  (as  before  stated)  we  are  logically  exact  when  we 
describe  their  origin  by  the  word  creation, 

(4)  He  constantly  describes  his  system  as  a  scheme  of 
universal  law  and  order,  and  seems  to  claim  for  it  on  that 
account  a  great  a  priori  merit;  while  he  denounces  all 
other  views  of  nature  as  superstitious  and  miraculous.  He 
tells  us  that  we  put  nature  under  a  Boeotian  rule,  and 
explain  her  mysteries  by  the  fraud  and  trick  of  special 
miracles  and  miraculous  creations,  &c.  We  use  no  such 
language.  A  Pantheist  or  rank  Materialist  may  attribute 
such  language  to  us ;  but  we  use  it  not ;  though  we  do 
believe  in  miracles,  and  believe  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
nature  is  miraculous :  meaning,  thereby,  that  there  is  a  God 
of  nature,  and  that  his  creative  secrets  are  above  our  ken, 
and  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  our  knowledge.  If  we 
admit  a  First  Cause,  why  banish  Him  from  his  own  works 
of  nature,  and  deny  His  continued  control  over  liis  own 
ministering  subjects  ?  We  utterly  repudiate  that  gross  ma- 
terial conception  (formerly  put  forth  against  us  by  the  Au- 
thor of  The  Vestiges),  that  would  represent  Him  as  a  Being 
travelling  from  place  to  place  to  regulate  the  provinces  of  His 
kingdom.  In  one  sense  we  are  Pantheists — ^we  believe  in 
His  ubiquity — a  personal,  creative,  and  sustaining  ubiquity. 
This  very  doctrine  seems  to  be  admitted  by  our  Author: 
and  if  it  be  admitted,  why  not  lean  upon  it  when  our  specu- 
lations stretch  beyond  the  limits  of  our  material  knowledge.^ 
Within   the   limits   of  our  knowledge  we  reason  only  of 
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•econd  causes ;  for  they  are  the  ministering  implementa  by 
which  God  communicates  with  ut,  and  by  which  we  learn 
what  are  his  material  laws ;  and  we  have  no  other  or  better 
way  of  learning  and  understanding  what  these  laws  are. 
We  believe  then  in  universal  law  and  order  extending 
through  the  whole  known  domain  of  nature :  but  as  to  crea- 
tion, and  the  commencement  of  laws,  we  dare  not  dogmatise 
beyond  our  knowledge:  and,  in  all  such  speculations,  we 
think  ourselves  not  only  more  consistent  in  our  verbal  logic, 
but  more  rational  and  philosophical,  by  acknowledging  our 
ignorance  and  looking  up  to  the  First  Cause,  than  we 
should  be,  were  we  to  dare  (like  our  Materialists)  to  break, 
in  imagination,  into  inaccessible  provinces  of  nature  and 
there  profanely  pretend  to  do  God*s  work,  by  contriving 
laws,  for  his  unknown  kingdoms,  which  he  has  in  no  way 
condescended  to  reveal  to  us. 

In  doing  what  we  dare  not  do,  our  Author  is  at  once 
illogical  and  inconsistent  A  material  Pantheist  would,  in- 
deed, be  consistent;  but  our  Author  professes  to  believe  in 
a  great  personal  First  Cause.  Oken  tells  us  ^*  that  life  is 
not  different  from  organism. .  .that  fire  is  God  manifested  in 
His  totality. .  .and  that  Man  is  God  wholly  manifested,"  &c. 
&c.  Just  as  well  might  he  tell  us  that  man  differs  not  from 
the  implements  made  by  his  hands — that  a  steam-engine  is 
man  wholly  manifested^-or  that  a  cotton-mill  implies  no 
contriving  cause,  no  mind  exterior  to  itself.  But  Oken's 
materia]  Pantheism,  and  the  blasphemous  fooleries  he  has 
contrived  to  string  upon  it,  have  their  antidote  in  such 
extracts  as  are  printed  in  Note  VI 11.  The  inconsistent 
logic  and  rank  Materialism  of  The  Vestiges  have  a  more 
subtle  and  concealed  mischief;  yet  is  their  end  the  same,  and 
they  lead  us  to  no  moral  consequences  of  a  better  nature  than 
might  be  drawn  from  Oken's  Pantheism. 

(.5)  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  sound  physical  reasoning,  that  inductive  evidence 
has  notliing  to  do  with  the  commencement  of  natural  laws. 
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It  deals  only  with  established  laws  and  the  phenomena 
arising  out  of  them.  But  if  the  organic  world  be  now 
governed  by  law^  can  we  believe,  says  our  Author^  that  it 
began  without  law  ?  I  reply,  No !  It  began  in  obedience  to 
a  creative  law — the  emanation  of  the  Divine  Mind :  but  this 
is  no  question  of  physics.  Surely,  says  our  Author^  if  our 
faculties  cannot  comprehend  such  a  physical  point  as  this, 
*'  they  must  be  equally  unable  to  pronounce  decisively  upon 
points  so  abstruse  as  law  being  subordinate  to  will,  and  the 
attributes  of  that  will  shewing  us  the  Deity  as  a  personal 
and  superintending  God"  (£.  p.  137)*  This  is  a  question  of 
mental  philosophy  I  cannot  here  discuss  at  any  length.  I 
may,  however,  affirm  (what  our  Author  cannot  consistently 
deny),  that  we  can  prove,  from  the  light  of  Nature,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  personal  God  and  Creator,  and,  by  a  study  of 
His  works,  make  some  approach  towards  a  conception  of  His 
attributes :  but  we  have  no  power  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
His  will,  or  to  tell  why,  at  any  moment  in  the  past  history  of 
the  Universe,  he  exercised  or  withheld  his  creative  energy. 
Every  turn  of  our  Autlior's  reasoning  shews  us  how  closely 
his  scheme  verges  on  material  Pantheism.  When  he  affirms 
that  the  system  of  Nature  is  carried  on  by  natural  laws,  and 
therefore  began  by  natural  laws,  he  uses  very  slippery  lan- 
guage; for  natural  law  has  two  distinct  meanings  in  this  pro- 
position. In  the  former  sense  it  is  the  proper  subject  of  true 
inductive  reasoning,  in  the  latter  it  is  not  Oken,  indeed, 
makes  no  difference  between  the  two;  for  on  his  material 
scheme  every  instance  of  new  life  is  a  new  creation.  But  our 
Author  repudiates  Oken's  material  Pantheism ;  and  with  what 
consistency  is  no  question  here.  I  admit,  in  all  its  fulness,  a 
sentiment  which  follows  the  last  quotation :  **  No  truth  can 
be  derogatory  to  the  presumed  fountain  of  all  truth ;"  and 
he,  I  contend,  is  practically  an  infidel  who  dreads  the  pub- 
lication of  any  general  truth  of  Nature,  or  any  conclusion 
fairly  drawn  from  it.  Our  objection  to  the  Author's  rank 
Materialism  is  this :  viz.  that  it  is  not  Imsed  on  the  facts  of 
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Nature,  or  n/wn  a  good  itUerpreiaium  of  her  lam* — that  it  is 
not  worked  out  as  the  consequence  of  any  fiur  induction — 
that  it  is  shallow  and  pantheistical — and  miachievous  be- 
cause untrue. 

(6)  "  The  most  rigid  disproof  (he  telb  ua)  of  primitive 
creation,  as  a  fact  of  our  time,  could  be  no  conclusive  aigu- 
ment  against  a  natural  creation  at  a  time  the  earth  was 
vacant  of  all  organic  tenantry,  if  for  such  a  creation  any 
positive  arguments  can  be  adduced"  (r.  p.  181).  This  sen- 
tence is  conditional;  but  how  are  we  to  find  a  positive 
argument  bearing  on  thejirtt  creation  of  organic  life  ?  The 
condiiioH  involves  a  perfect  impoisibilit^^  and  therefore  the 
remark  is  worthless.  Again  he  contends,  in  the  page  pre- 
ceding, ''  that  the  work  (of  creation)  being  to  all  appearance 
finished,  we  are  not  necessarily  to  expect  that  the  origination 
of  life  and  of  species  should  be  conspicuously  exemplified 
in  the  present  day"  Let  us  admit  this,  and  suppose  (for 
argument's  sake)  that  Nature  has  almost  exhausted  her 
powers  of  producing  new  animal  combinations.  Where  then 
8houUl  we  expect  to  find  her  {)owers  not  yet  quite  ex. 
Iiausted  ?  Surely,  it  must  be  among  the  Mammal  tribes ; 
for  Nature  has  been  working  on  them  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  ;  and  indeeil  {sfn'oking  geologicallj/)  she  began 
this  part  uf  her  task  of  creation  or  transmutation  but  yester- 
day. But  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  Fact,  no  Mammal  creations 
or  transmutations  goin^  on  now  ;  and  the  only  places  where 
any  one  pretends  to  look  for  transmutations,  are  the  dark 
niul  obscure  corners  of  the  cnrth,  and  among  phenomena 
so  nniiutc  as  to  esca)H*  the  unassisted  senses. 

(7)  The  last  and  most  plausible  argument  ti  priori  for 
the  creation  of  the  organic  kingdoms  by  natural  law,  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words  as  follows.  Material  laws  are 
constant,  and  all  combinations  of  matter,  not  organic,  have 
arisen,  through  the  undeviating  operation  of  these  laws,  out 
of  the  anterior  combinations  of  matter.  This  we  generally 
admit  as  true,  whatever  may  be  our  views  as  to  the  primeval 
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condition  of  the  matter  which  now  forms  the  Earth:  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  we  may  say,  that  within  this  condition 
lurked  the  germ  of  every  material  combination,  or  mecha- 
nical arrangement,  which  took  place  afterwards.  I  have 
discussed  this  conception  in  the  preceding  Discourse  (p.  28), 
and  contended  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  invalidate  the 
doctrine  of  a  Final  Cause.  Now  organic  nature  is  inter^ 
woven  with  the  inorganic,  and  cannot  exist  without  it. 
May  we  not  then  believe  that  all  organic  bodies  (from  a 
Monad  to  a  Man)  have  arisen  naturally,  and  necessarily  out 
of  constant  material  laws,  co-ordinate  with,  and  truly  form- 
ing a  part  of,  the  laws  of  dead  and  inorganic  matter  ?  I  have 
put  this  question  in  my  own  words :  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  put  it  fairly.  On  this  question  I  offer  the  following 
comment. 

One  who  has  adopted  a  scheme  of  rank  Materialism 
will  probably  give  a  positive  reply  to  this  question.  But  one 
who  believes  that  sensation,  volition,  invention,  thought, 
are  things  entirely  different  from  dead  matter ; — who  knows, 
from  personal  consciousness,  that  there  is  a  connecting  prin- 
ciple, through  which  all  his  sensations  are  bound  together 
in  personal  self; — who  knows,  by  the  same  consciousness, 
(which  makes  himself  to  himself),  that  there  are  indwelling 
principles  and  abstract  intellectual  powers,  making  up  that 
unity  of  individual  mind  or  soul  he  calls  self,  and  of  which 
conception  (the  substratum  of  all  his  faculties)  he  cannot 
divest  himself: — ^who  knows,  moreover,  that  without  these 
concatenated  in-dwelling  powers  (call  them  by  what  name 
we  will)  there  could  neither  be  personal  sensaiioUy  nor  know- 
ledge of  any  single  property  of  dead  matter,  or  of  any  mate- 
rial law  organic  or  inorganic :— such  a  one  will  never  hesi- 
tate in  his  reply,  and  will  answer  the  question  by  a  negative. 
And,  perhaps,  he  would  add,  that  of  his  living  soul  he  has 
direct  knowledge  from  consciousness ;  but  of  the  outer  world 
he  has  only  a  knowledge  of  inference  ;  and  that  he  cannot 
make  his  material  inferences,   respecting  the  outer  world. 
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the  substratum  of  that  soul  which  he  knows  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  was  within  him  before  he  knew  the  outer 
world. 

I  believe  that  in  this  very  question  lurks  the  true  history 
of  the  yetttgeM  of  Crtalion,     The  tinkling  bells  (^phreno- 
logy had  jarred  among  our  Author's  finer  senses,  and  spite  of 
his  right  conception  of  a  great  First  Cause  ordaining  law  and 
sustaining  nature  (and  if  he  confounds  cause  and  effect,  de- 
prives God  of  his  personality,  and  resolves  our  conception 
of  Him  into  a  mere  conception  of  His  material  manifesta- 
tions, our  Author  is  then  a  rank  material  Pantheist,  which 
he  denies),  he  became,  as  we  have  seen,  an  uncompromising 
Materialist.     The  historical  facts  of  Geology  gave  him,  he 
thought,  a  key-note  in  a  harmonious  scheme  of  develop- 
ment.   He  therefore  liegan  his  history  of  organic  nature, 
with  very  meagre  knowledge,  but  with  an  unwavering  belief 
that  he  could  cull  from  it  something  that  would  give  consist- 
ency to  the  creature  of  his  first  affections — his  adopted  phreno- 
logical Materialism.  His  mind  was  not  made  up  from  a  study 
of  tlie  old  remains  of  organic  life;  but  it  was  made  up  from 
some  form  of  li  priori  evidence  (no  matter  whether  good  or 
bad)  before  he  began  this  study.     His  material  scheme  was 
not,  therefore,  deduced  from  the  facts  of  Geology ;  but  the 
facts  of  Geology  were  fitted  to  his  material  scheme.     No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  should  grievously  blunder  both  in  the 
description  and  the  interpretation  of  facts  which  were  new 
to  him :  and  no  wonder  that,  aflerwards,  when  put  right  on 
questions  of  fact,  he  should  affirm  such  facts  to  be  of  little 
consequence,  and  persist   in   an   interpretation  of  Nature 
which,  from  the  very  first,  was  not  built  upon  them.     But 
the  glaring  fault  of  his  work,  and  what  makes  it  false  to 
Nature  and  intensely  mischievous,  is  his  continuing  to  mis- 
represent the  facts  of  Geology,  and  to  tell  his  readers  that  it 
is  an  illustration  and  a  proof  of  his  Materialism.     We  tell 
him,  on  the  widest  evidence  of  facts,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  Materialism,  Geology  lends  it 
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no  support,  but  throws  a  series  of  very  formidable,  and  we 
believe  impassable,  barriers  across  its  path. 

But  to  return  to  the  previous  question.  It  may  be 
contended,  that  we  have  no  right  (while  discussing  Mate- 
rialism) to  go  at  once  to  the  extreme  organic  case  of  Man — 
that  we  should  take  into  our  view  all  organic  nature,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life.  But  if  the 
material  scheme  be  true,  it  must  include  the  highest  earthly 
being,  Man ;  and  extreme  cases  are  oflen  the  very  expert" 
menta  crucis  of  an  hypothesis.  Leaving  this  case,  however, 
we  contend  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
organic  and  inorganic  Nature,  that  they  are  governed  by 
different  laws,  and  that  the  same  material  reasoning  can- 
not be  applied  to  both.  Material  laws  appear  to  have 
been  ordained  long  before  the  organic,  and  never  to  have 
changed  since.  The  crystalline  combinations  in  the  oldest 
rocks  are  the  results  of  definite  chemical  combinations 
exactly  as  in  the  newest:  and  many  of  the  combinations 
we  can  imitate  in  a  laboratory.  They  do  not  emanate  from 
geographical  centers,  but  are  the  obvious  results  of  material 
laws  affecting  the  whole  earth.  The  igneous  minerals  of 
New  Holland  are  essentially  the  same  with  the  igneous 
minerals  of  Iceland.  In  like  manner  the  mechanical  dis- 
turbing forces  of  all  periods  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
in  kind,  however  differing  in  intensity;  as,  indeed,  they 
differ  now  within  the  narrow  periods  of  actual  observation. 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  come  to  organic  nature,  the 
obvious  laws  appear  to  be  widely  different.  They  have 
reference  to  individual  life — they  have  a  defined  purpose-^ 
they  are  carried  on  in  cycles  involving  that  purpose.  Each 
Species  is  a  microcosm  governed  by  its  own  laws ;  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  Species  is  the  commencement  of  a 
new  system  of  law.  The  Species  emanate  from  geogra- 
phical centers,  and  are  continued,  and  distributed  over 
wide  spaces,  by  organic  contrivances  and  laws  which  have 
not  the  remotest  similitude  to  the  successive  combinations 
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of  ileail  matter,  or  it!»  mechanical  trantdt  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Indigenous  species  (e.g.)  in  Iceland  all  differ 
from  indigenous  species  in  New  Holland :  and  not  only  have 
organic  laws  a  reference  to  life  and  volition  and  the  fhnc- 
tions  of  an  individual ;  but,  lastly,  they  are  bound  up  with 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena;  for  in  speaking  of 
organic  laws  Man  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  parts 
of  organic  nature.  We  have  therefore,  in  limine^  very  good 
reasons  for  not  confounding  the  simple  laws  of  dead  matter 
with  the  multitudinous  cycles  of  organic  law.  The  former 
can  go  on  without  the  latter :  the  latter  cannot  go  on  without 
the  former ;  but  they  are  not  (so  far  as  we  know  anything 
of  law,  or  have  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  surface  of  the 
earth)  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  former. 
Lawsy  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  have  an  ordaining 
cause,  and  they  work  together  in  harmony,  because  they 
have  a  common  origin  in  the  will  of  the  great  First  Cause. 
In  this  belief  a  Theist  rei^ts  content.  A  Pantheist  has 
another  creed;  and  let  the  reader  look  at  its  abominable 
reflexion  in  the  extracts  from  Oken. 

A  Theist  cannot  be  a  consistent  Materialist  without 
damaging  his  principles,  and  ending  in  conclusions  that 
verge  on  Pantheism.  Thus  when  our  Author  tells  us  "that 
he  cannot  separate  nature  from  God  himself,"  (E.  p.  171), 
whatever  be  his  meaning,  he  uses  the  language  of  a  Pan- 
theist We  do  not  separate  nature  from  God  as  its  Creator 
and  providential  Governor:  but  our  conception  of  a  per- 
sonal Go<l  is  separate  from  what  we  call  nature.  We 
believe  that  He  existed  before  all  worlds,  and  that  the 
world  of  sense  makes  no  part  of  His  personality  ;  though  it 
be  through  the  world  of  sense  that  He  has  deigned,  in  part, 
to  make  himself  known  to  us ;  and  we  might  call  it,  figura- 
tively, the  voice  or  expression  of  His  will  addressed  to  our 
natural  senses. 

Again,  our  Author  admits  with  us  *'  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  divine   authorship  of  organic  nature"  (T.  p.  157). 
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Yet  when  we,  on  questions  above  the  reach  of  inductive 
experience,   look   up   to   that   authorship   and  tell   of  the 
creative  power  of  God ;  he,  on  these  questions,  pretends  to 
see  beyond  Nature — tells  us  of  laws  out  of  the  known  course 
of  Nature — and  evolves  all  the  phenomena  of  creation,  dead 
or  living,  out  of  a  long  series  of  hypothetical  causes  of  his 
mere  invention.     This  is  not,  we  think,  to  honour,  but  to 
insult  the  God  of  nature;  and  so  far  as  physical  truth  is 
concerned,  this  hypothetical  extravagance  is  not  the  way  of 
advancing  truth ;  because  it  turns  the  thoughts  away  from 
that  humble  experimental  search  ader  the  highest  accessible 
secrets  of  Nature  which,  since  Galileo's  days,  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  good  discoveries.      We  admit  causation  in  its 
widest  sense ;  and  when  we  speak  of  creation,  we,  in  the  first 
place,  speak  of  a  fact  of  Nature,  and  then  we  infer  a  cause  ; 
and  as  the  mode  of  creative  causation,  whereby  new  laws 
of  phenomena  first  began,  is  removed  from  the  bounds  of 
our  experience,  we  refer,  as  stated  above,  to  the  great  First 
Cause,    whenever    we   speak   of  such   phenomena.      Our 
Author,  on  the  contrary,  admits  the  existence  of  a  First 
Cause ;  but  allows  us  neither  a  physical  nor  a  moral  use  of 
such  a  conception.     The  First  Cause  is  not  allowed  either 
to  exercise  a  providential  government,  or  to  communicate 
with  His  intellectual  and  moral  creatures  by  any  other  than 
the   material  laws  of  dead  nature.     I  see  no  meaning  in 
such    a  limitation.     It   strikes   at   the   root  of  moral   and 
religious  truth,  and,  to  be  consistent,  merges  into  material 
Pantheism. 

While  arguing  against  any  admission  of  a  creative  energy 
in  the  historical  progress  of  organic  life,  he  has  told  us  that 
we  anthropomorphize  God — that  we  describe  him  as  a  being 
who  travels,  it  may  be,  from  one  planet  to  another— «■''  and 
deals  with  the  world  as  a  human  being  deals  with  his  own 
affairs."  Who  ever  but  a  Pantheist  could  thus  misrepresent 
our  conceptions  of  the  Godhead,  and  invent  such  language  ? 
It  is  the  kind  of  argument  we  should  perhaps  expect  from 
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Oken:  it  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  cannot  aeparate 
material  nature  from  a  personal  God — ^who  makes  Nature 
into  God,  and  God  into  Nature. 

Again,  when  he  tells  us  (£.  p.  185)  that  in  hit  material 
scheme  ^  the  Deity  Himself  becomes  a  defined,  instead  of 
a  capricious  being,"  he  writes  in  the  language  of  Pantheism. 
Because  we  hold  that  God  is  a  providential  governor  of  the 
world,  we  hold  Him  not,  on  that  account,  as  a  capricious 
being.  And  if  there  be,  to  our  uninstructed  sense,  any 
apparent  jar  in  Nature's  movements,  or  any  apparent  conflict 
among  her  laws,  we  lessen  not  this  jar  and  conflict  by  daring 
to  remove  the  Godhead  from  His  works,  and  to  "invest  Him 
with  a  character  of  tranquillity  altogether  new:"  neither 
dare  we  to  define  or  pretend  to  comprehend  the  whole  attri« 
butes  of  His  Divinity. 

"Nature  is  God,  and  God  is  Nature... Man  is  God 
wholly  manifested. .  .We  no  longer  pursue  the  ignes  falui  of 
the  mind...  Man  expresses  the  ultimate  goal  and  purpose 
of  Nature's  design"  (Oken).  Here  we  have  plain,  honest, 
unmasked  Pantheism.  God  is  strictly  defined  and  bounded. 
He  is  notliing  but  Nature — Nature  as  grasped  by  the  powers 
oi*  man.  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  not  in  a  defined 
Divinity.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Godhead  is  indeed  defined 
by  the  limits  of  our  comprehension ;  but  not  so  our  belief. 
We  believe  in  an  infinity  beyond  the  ken  of  sense  and  the 
grasp  of  thought;  and  over  that  infinity  we  believe  that 
there  presides  a  present,  personal,  creative,  and  providential 
God.  But  our  Author  is  not  a  Pantheist.  He  has  listened  to  a 
better  teaching,  and  he  has  the  moral  benefit  of  inconsistency, 
and  of  discarding  from  his  soul's  faith  that  very  limitation 
and  definition  of  the  First  Cause  to  which  his  Materialism 
points,  and  which  a  Pantheist  accepts  without  reserve. 

But  he  accuses  us  of  *'  intellectual  timidity"— of  a  "  bar- 
ren philosophy" — of  a  "deficiency  in  the  life  and  soul  of 
Nature-seeking"  (£.  p.  177).  If  it  be  timidity  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Nature,  .ind  to  regulate  our  scientific  faith  by 
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her  teaching  —  to  found  our  knowledge  upon  observation 
and  experiment,  and  by  their  test  to  try  and  guide  our 
efforts  in  exploring  the  laws,  and  enlarging  the  bounds,  of 
physical  truth;  —  then  we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
cowardice :  and  we  are  far  too  humble  and  cowardly  to  lay 
down  the  law  for  God  in  provinces  within  which  we  have 
not  trodden,  and  wherein  He  has  not  unfolded  to  our  senses 
or  our  reason  by  what  laws  he  has  thought  fit  to  govern  the 
creatures  of  His  hand.  Neither  are  we  so  proud  and  self- 
satisfied  as  to  shut  our  eyes  against  any  other  and  higher 
illumination,  should  the  God  of  Nature  condescend  to  give 
it  us.  We  do  allow  that,  by  itself,  material  philosophy  is 
barren:  and  ^'when  the  awakened  and  craving  soul  asks 
what  science  can  do  for  us  in  explaining  the  great  ends  of 
the  Author  of  our  Nature,  and  our  relations  to  Him,  to  good 
and  evil,  to  life  and  to  eternity"  {E,  p.  178);  we  reply,  that 
science  does,  at  least,  tell  us  one  thing — that  there  is  a  God 
of  Nature — that  moralists  admit  this  truth — ^that  its  accept- 
ance is  the  foundation  of  social  happiness  and  order — and 
that  all  Nature,  material  as  well  as  moral,  is  utterly  sterile 
and  unmeaning  without  it.  But  this  is  not  all ;  and  were 
no  more  knowledge  given  us,  small  would  be  our  strength 
in  our  hours  of  need,  and  small  our  hopes  of  future  good. 
A  higher  illumination  is  in  store  for  us,  to  enlighten  the 
most  dismal  paths  in  the  way  of  life — a  light  emanating  from 
the  Fountain  of  all  light,  irradiating  and  sanctifying  the  soul 
of  man — satisfying  his  cravings  here — silencing  the  dissonant 
jars  of  an  impotent  philosophy,  and  bringing  all  Nature  into 
harmony.  Here  we  may  light  our  lamps,  and  see  the  way 
in  which  we  must  walk  while  we  do  our  Maker's  will ;  and 
by  this  light  we  can  even  pierce  through  the  darkness 
of  futurity,  and  see,  in  faith  and  hope,  the  blessings  that  are 
laid  up  for  those  who  live  a  life  of  purity  and  mutual  love. 
But  our  Author  tells  us  (what  we  emphatically  deny)  that 
when  the  craving  soul  asks  what  science  can  do  for  us^  we 
stop  short  among  shells,  and  skeletons,  and  machines,  and 
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chemical  retorts.  It  is  he,  and  Materialists  like  himself,  that 
stop  short  among  dead  material  things,  and  can  reach  no 
higher  aim  than  such  dead  things  can  teach  them. 

As,  however,  he  has  rejected  Pantheism-— the  rightful 
])rogeny  of  Materialism — let  us  do  him  justice,  by  marking 
the  moral  elevation  to  which  he  can  soar,  with  the  dead 
weight  of  Materialism  pressing  on  his  wings.     Some  of  his 
fundamental  propositions  are  as  follows : — "  Grades  of  mind, 
like  the  forms  of  being,  are  mere  stages  of  development." . . . 
"The  few  gleams  of  reason,  which  we  see  in  tlie  lower 
animals,  are  precisely  analogous  to  such  a  development  of 
the  fore-arm  as  we  see  in  a  whale"  (V,  p.  433.) ...  Causa- 
lity, veneration,  reason,  conscientiousness,  are  all  organic. 
..."  Freewill   is  but  a  supremacy   of  one  organ  over  an- 
other." ..."  The  }>erson  emphatically  called  a  wicked  Man 
is  one  whose  higher  moral  feelings  are  (organically)  rudi- 
inental." . . .  **  Cuvier  and  Newton  are  but  the  ex})ansions  of 
a  flown.". . ."  There  arc  clever  dogs  and  clever  horses."  &c. 
(F.  p.  4.37).    I  merely  pause  to  remark  on  the  perfect  ^la- 
terialisni  of  all  these  statements.     No  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  organs,  as  the  instruments  through  which  the 
mind  perceives  or  manifests  its  reflective  powers,  and  the 
mind  itself.     In  what  then  (if  this  be  all)  does  Phrenolog}' 
differ   from    Pantheism?     The    Pantheist    makes    not    the 
world   (organic   and   inorganic)   the    manifestation    of  the 
power  and  will  o£  God,  but  God  himself.     So  also  the  I^Ia- 
terialist,  though  he  speaks  of  causality,  virtually  extinguishes 
its  power  and  meaning,  by  confounding  the  organic  func- 
tions ot^  Man  with  his  personal  self.     I  am  not  arguing  now 
against  the  system  of  Phrenology,  but  speaking  of  its  obvi- 
ous consequences  in  our  Author's  representation  of  it.     It 
professes  to  be  inductive ;  and  even  admitting  that  there  is 
a  show  of  truth  in  some  of  its  first  principles,  it  is,  both  in 
its  organic  details  and  their  application,  the  very  flimsiest 
system  of  induction  that  ever  became  current  in  society.    It 
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has  sometimes  damaged  taste  by  dressing  up  moral  or  de- 
scriptive writing  in  an  abominable  jargon.    It  has  damaged 
art :   for  some  of  our  artists  are  phrenologists ;  and   they 
learn  so  to  represent  the  human  countenance  that  their 
portraits  are  the  distorted  reflexions  of  an  hypothesis ;  and 
not>  what  they  ought  to  be,  a  true  but  idealized  copy  of 
something  which  came  from  God  and  was  stamped  in  His 
image.     Worse  still,  it  has  been  the  school  of  material  Pan- 
theism, and  has  thereby  done  deadly  mischief  to  the  moral 
sentiments  and  hopes  of  thousands.     And  how  can  it  be 
otherwise,  if  men  are  to  be  instructed — that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  material  and  moral — that  we  are  the  pro- 
geny of  brutes — and  that  the  mind  of  man  (or  his  '^ psycho- 
logical constitution/'  for  a  materialist  denies  that  he  has  a 
soul — making  it  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  material  organs) 
*^  is  developed  from  inherent  qualities,  and  has  a  mode  of 
action  depending  solely  on  its  own  organization?"  (  V,  p.  445). 
Our  Author  draws  no  distinction  whatsoever  between  the 
individual  soul  (or  self),  and  the  implements  whereby  it 
manifests  its  powers  and  capacities.     Whatever  be  his  faith, 
his  teaching  is  therefore  Pantheistical.     Life,  says  Oken, 
is    vital   function — God   is   nature.      Thought,    says    our 
Author,  is  organic.      In  what  these   two   Authors  differ 
fundamentally,  I  cannot  discover.     One  rejects  what  most 
men  will  think  the  legitimate  progeny  of  Materialism ;  for 
he  speaks  of  a  First  Cause  as  something  different  from  His 
manifestations  of  Himself.     Oken  blinks  at  nothing,  and 
foUows  out  his  Materialism  without  flinching.  In  his  scheme 
we  do  see  the  true  moral  reflexion  of  Materialism.    But  our 
Author  tells  us  ''that  the  face  of  God  is  reflected  in  the 
organization  of  man^  as  a  little  pool  reflects  the  glorious 
sun"  ( V.  p.  435).     We  tell  him  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
the  reflecting  surface,  and  that  the  material  organs  do  not 
reflect  at  all.     The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  told  him,  most 
truly,  ^'  that  many  a  shallow  pool  will  reflect  the  images  of 
the  sky,  but  if  we  stoop  down  to  drink  it  we  only  All  our 
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mouths  with  nastiness."  Oken  is  sublimely  transcendental: 
and  our  Author  sometimes,  also,  makes  his  transcendental 
flights ;  for  he  appears  to  see^  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  antid- 
pation^  everything  inorganic  resolved  into  Gravitation, 
and  everything  else  into  Development  (  V,  p.  445).  There 
is  nothing  beyond  this  in  the  transcendentalism  of  Oken : 
and  are  we  to  call  it  a  new  and  higher  flight  in  the  way  of 
moral  and  material  knowledge  than  men  had  made  before  ^ 
It  is  the  veriest  chaff,  without  one  grain  of  food  within  it. 

But  we  must  follow  him  a  little  farther,  that  we  may  see 
how  he  professes  to  draw  new  hopes  and  consolations  out  of 
his  Materialism.     But  are  they  new  }     Do  they  rest  on  a 
better  sanction  than  they  did  before  ?    Has  he  made  any  ad- 
vance in  our  moral  knowledge  }    He  tells  us,  what  we  knew 
well  before,  that  God  works  by  general  and  fixed  laws, — 
'*an  arrangement  (he  adds)  which  admits  only  of  the  main 
and  primary  results  being  good,  but  disregards  exceptions/* 
If  we  affirm  that  God's  laws  only  admit  of  this  or  that,  we 
affirm  something  far  al>ove  our  knowledge :  and  if  we  affirm 
that  God  disregards  exceptions,  we  are  very  rash  and  irre- 
verent.   That  laws  are  fixed,  and  that  God  is  prescient,  we 
believe  true.     Yet  we  also  know  that  we  have  that  moral 
freedom  which  makes  us  responsible,  and  that  we  can  so 
work  upon  the  material  laws  of  God  as  to  turn  them  to  our 
purpose.     Herein  consists  our  responsibility.     We  believe 
then  that  the  moral  acts  of  men  are  bound  up  with,  and 
form  a  pari  of,  the  second  causes  whereby  a  prescient  God 
works  out  the  purposes  of  His  will.     Practically  our  know- 
ledge is  sufficient  for  our  guidance.     Speculatively  it  solves 
not,  and  I  think  never  will,  the  knotty  question  of  God's 
fore- know  ledge  and  man's  responsibility,  and  how  His  attri- 
butes co-exist  with  that  degree  of  freedom  without  which 
responsibility  would  have  no  meaning.     Has  our  Author's 
Materialism  solved  this  long-agitated  question  ?     It  has  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  a  scheme  o?  material  fatalism  (not  far 
different  indeed  in  result  from  one  adopted  by  some  good 
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and  religious  men)  which  has  no  logical  consistency  with 
our  conceptions  of  the  moral  acts  of  human  choice^  and 
moral  responsibility. 

The  existence  of  evil  is  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  of 
moral  questions,  and  is  not  to  be  treated  rashly  or  irreve- 
rently. On  this  subject  there  are  some  good  remarks  in  the 
Vesliges  (p.  447 — 470),  where  our  Author  discusses,  in  a 
good  moral  spirit,  some  of  the  evils  that  are  woven  into  the 
constitution  of  society :  but  so  far  as  his  remarks  are  good, 
they  are  not  new;  and  they  are,  here  and  there,  tinged 
with  a  suffusion  of  his  Materialism.  When  he  tells  us  that 
physical  laws  produce  undeviating  results  upon  dead  mat- 
ter, we  all  agree  with  him :  but  when  he  adds  that  moral 
laws  (allowing  for  their  wider  range  of  action)  are  equally 
undeviating  in  their  results ;  and  '^  that  the  two  sets  of  laws 
are  independent  of  each  other "  (  V.  p.  463),  he  expresses 
two  conclusions ;  the  former  of  which  very  few  would  admit 
without  some  further  limitation ;  and  the  latter  (whether 
true  or  false)  is  in  palpable  contradiction  to  some  other 
expressions  of  his  published  works. 

That  evil  exists  we  know  full  well :  and  the  great  prac- 
tical question  is  this : — How  are  we  to  conduct  ourselves,  so 
as  to  palliate  these  evils  in  a  way  that  is  compatible  with  the 
laws  of  God  ?  Our  Author  tells  us,  by  way  of  reply  to  this 
question,  that  we  must  "  study  with  all  care  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  that  constitution, 
so  as  to  gain  all  possible  advantages  from  it,  and  avoid  all 
evils  likely  to  arise  from  it"  (  F.  p.  471).  This  is  common 
prudence,  and  nothing  else.  The  same  advice,  in  different 
words,  has  been  given  a  thousand  times  before,  both  by 
Heathen  and  Christian  moralists.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  is  good: 
but  what  higher  sanction  has  it,  in  our  Author's  scheme,  than 
it  had  before?  Again  he  tells  us  (F.  p.  174),  that  there  is 
a  higher  moral  law,  ^'  which  has  long  been  announced,  but 
never  acted  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  our  greatest 
happiness  is  not  to  be  realized  by  each  having  a  regard  to 
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himselC  but  by  each  seeking  fyrimarily  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures."  This  is  a  glorious  law,  which  finds  its  response 
in  the  reason  and  social  affections  of  our  inner  natore,  and 
its  sanction  in  the  commands  of  God.  To  say  that  it  has 
"  never  been  acted  on  to  a  considerable  extent"  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  true.  To  say  that  it  has  never  been  acted 
on  as  it  ought  to  be,  is,  alas !  but  too  true.  It  had  its  divine 
illustration  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  It  had  its 
human  illustration  in  the  labours  of  love  whereby  Chris- 
tianity  was  planted  in  the  world;  and  it  has  its  illustration 
stiL,  in  the  self-denying  love  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Chris- 
tianSj  and  in  the  laws  and  social  institutions  of  Christendom. 
So  that  however  base  and  selfish  men  and  nations  may  be 
in  fact  and  deed ;  in  word  and  outward  show,  at  least,  they 
do  profess  obedience  to  this  law ;  and  recognize  its  sanction, 
both  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  in  the  rule  of  life 
given  them  by  the  Word  of  God.  Our  Author  has  indeed 
soared  at  length,  on  his  material  wings,  to  the  sight  of  a 
heavenly  rule,  that  was  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  his 
heart — that  was  proclaimed  in  the  sky  by  the  messengers 
of  God — that  may  be  read  in  the  Book  of  Life,  the  en- 
during record  of  our  Father's  love. 

Religion  gives  a  sanction  for  the  Author's  "higher  law:" 
but  what  sanction  and  what  hopes  of  practical  obedience  to 
this  law  does  Materialism  offer  us?  He  must  tell  us  in 
his  own  words :  "  When  man  comes  to  have  confidence  in 
his  own  nature,  he  will  act  on  this  principle  (viz.  of  seeking 
primarily  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures),  and  the  result  will 
be  a  degree  of  happiness  such  as  we  only  see  at  present 
faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the  purest  and  sweetest  charities 
of  family  life !"  And  is  this  all  that  our  Author's  cold  phi- 
losophy can  teach  us  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  w^e  are  to  cast  away 
our  belief  in  Cod,  as  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  ? 
Is  this  all  that^ither  Materialism  or  Pantheism  has  in  store 
for  us  ?  Man  is  to  have  confidence  in  his  own  nature  !  He 
wants   not   confidence    in   his  nature:    he  has  more  than 
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enough  of  this  element  already.  What  he  wants  above  all 
is  humility  and  brotherly  love.  A  brutal  pedigree  will 
not  instruct  him  in  the  sweet  charities  of  life.  A  material 
fatalism  will  not  guide  him  towards  them — a  pantheistic 
deification  of  his  person  will  not  make  him  kind  and  humble. 
But  our  Author  has  not  yet  stayed  his  flight  There  is 
another  hope  for  us  in  reserve.  Knowledge  is  advancing^ 
and  the  arts  of  life  are  improving.  ''  The  advance  of 
knowledge  favours  the  progress  of  moral  conditions^  and  in 
improved  moral  conditions  knowledge  becomes  more  sound" 
(F.  p.  475).  True  !  and  all  men  have  hopes  of  some  moral 
progress  and  improvement  in  the  human  family.  But 
how  to  bring  this  about  is  the  great  social  problem. 
Let  us  but  hear  our  Author.  "  The  improvements  partly 
wrought  out  by  the  present  race,  I  conceive  at  once  pre- 
parations for,   and  causes  of,   the  possible  development  of 

higher  types  of  humanity beings  more   fitted  for   the 

delights  of  social  life,  because  society  will  then  present  less 
to  dread  and  more  to  love"  (p.  476).  I  have  heard  it  said,  in 
jest,  that  man's  capacity  of  belief  is  like  an  inflated  bladder. 
If  compressed  on  one  side,  it  swells  and  stretches  on  another. 
Truth  may  be  told  in  jest:  for  our  Author's  capacity  of 
belief  on  some  sides  has  undergone  a  most  horrible  con- 
striction ;  but  on  others  it  swells  till  it  bursts  the  filaments 
of  common  sense,  and  rises  almost  above  the  stretch  of 
fancy.  Poor  hopes  have  we,  in  such  dreaming,  of  future 
good  for  the  human  race!  Organic  perfectibility  was 
talked  of  as  a  law  of  nature  about  sixty  years  since  by  some 
French  Philosophers :  but  they  were  not  content  with  talk- 
ing ;  and  we  know  (and  Europe  still  feels  in  every  comer 
of  her  social  system)  what  followed  the  practical  promulga- 
tion of  this  and  other  kindred  laws  developed  among  the 
dreams  of  infidel  Materialism.  So  we  are,  it  seems,  to 
throw  aside  our  hopes  in  the  promises  of  God — we  are  to 
call  men  dreamers  and  Bceotian  blockheads  who  trust  in 
any  teaching  that  springs  not  from  material  development : 
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and  as  for  the  future,  we  are  to  look  for  higher  types  of 
humanity !  This  is  our  Author's  darling  absurdity*  It  is 
the  precious  fruit  of  Diana's  tree  that  has  showered  abun- 
dantly on  his  head.  Oken  has  nothing  more  rampantly 
absurd  than  this.  It  is  rank  Materialism  run  raving  mad ; 
and  even  if  accepted  as  prophetic  (like  the  mad  ravings  on 
some  old  heathen  tripod),  it  would  offer  no  personal  comfort 
to  us;  nor  could  it  be  operative  in  making  a  single  man 
wiser,  or  humbler,  or  more  charitable. 

But  is  there  nothing  better  in  reserve,  and  no  higher 
flight  of  Materialism  f  Are  worldly  prudence  and  confidence 
in  ourselves  to  be  our  only  great  guiding  principles  in 
this  life  of  trial  and  temptation  ?  Are  we  to  be  kind  to  the 
brute  creation  for  no  better  reason  than  because  we  have 
a  bestial  pedigree?  Are  we  to  be  kind  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  seek  their  good  while  we  seek  our  own, 
on  no  higher  rule  than  one  we  derive  from  ''a  careful 
study  of  the  (physical)  constitution  of  matter,"  and  a  well- 
considered  attempt  "  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  that 
constitution  ?"  Yes !  there  is  something  else  behind.  "  We 
may  (says  our  Author)  still  feel  that  God  is  the  immediate 
breather  of  our  life,  and  the  Ruler  of  our  spirits ;  that  we 
may,  by  a  rightly  directed  thought,  come  into  communion 
with  Him,  and  feel  that,  even  when  His  penal  ordinances 
are  enforce<i  upon  us.  His  hand  and  arm  are  closely  about 
us"  {r.  p.  478).  Nor  is  this  all.  //  may  be  ''that  there  is 
a  system  of  Mercy  and  Grace  behind  the  screen  of  nature"... 
"  that  the  present  system  is  but  a  stage  in  a  Great  Progress, 
and  that  Redress  is  in  reserve." ..."  Our  system  (he  adds), 
though  it  may  at  first  appear  at  issue  with  other  doctrines 
in  esteem  among  mankind,  tends  to  come  into  harmony 
with  them,  and  even  to  give  them  support." . . .  Lastly  (he 
tells  us),  that  if  arguments  such  as  these  fail  of  their  effect, 
there  still  may  be  a  faith  derived  from  his  material  scheme 
of  nature  "  sufficient  to  sustain  us  under  all  sense  of  the 
imperfect  happiness,  the  calamities,  the  woes,  and  pains  of 
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this  sphere  of  being :  and  that  in  such  a  faith  we  may  well 
rest  at  ease."  (Conclusion  of  The  Vestiges,) 

If  hopes  such  as  these  are  to  be  drawn  only  from  the 
study  of  our  place  in  material  nature,  they  resolve  themselves 
partly  into  mere  heathen  stoicism,  and  they  rise  not  one  jot 
above  it ;  or  they  may  lean  on  the  less  elevated  maxims  of 
worldly  prudence.  But  they  savour  of  another  teaching, 
and  they  are  dressed  in  words  not  found  among  the  maxims 
of  worldly  prudence  or  stoical  indifference:  and  if  our 
Author  believed  them  genuine,  or  had  seen  even  the  feeblest 
glimmering  of  their  truth,  was  he  right  in  taking  up,  and 
publishing,  a  baseless  and  preposterous  material  hypothesis? 
— an  hypothesis  which,  avowedly,  banishes  God  from  any 
providential  government  of  the  world — repudiates,  and  scoffs 
at,  any  teaching,  except  such  as  springs  by  physical  necessity 
out  of  a  universal  scheme  of  Materialism — a  scheme  which 
makes  religion  but  a  fable,  religious  teachers  but  a  band  of 
cheats,  and  a  petition  sent  up  to  God  in  prayer  but  a  blind 
and  ignorant  effort  to  reverse  or  tamper  with  the  unchange- 
able laws  of  matter.  Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  certain,  that  the 
circulation  of  The  Vestiges  has  done  much  moral  mischief; 
and  has  taught,  even  some  well-educated  professional  men 
to  think,  that  they  now  know  their  place  in  nature  better 
than  they  did  before — ^that  they  have  no  need  to  pray  to 
God  in  famine,  plague,  or  sickness,  or  by  any  effort  of  re- 
ligious exercise  to  ask  for  a  diminution  of  a  physical  evil. 

We  also  believe  in  the  constancy  of  material  laws :  yet 
we  know  that  the  living,  intellectual,  and  moral  part  of  our 
nature  can  act  on  the  material,  so  as  to  modify  it  to  a  social 
and  useful  purpose.  We  believe  also  in  the  ubiquity  and 
providence  of  God;  and  believing  this,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  in  His  prescient  mind  the  voluntary  acts  of  men  are  as 
the  second  causes  whereby  He  works  out  the  purposes  of 
His  omnipotent  will.  Why  then  should  we  doubt  or  hesitate 
to  do  that  which  religion  teaches  and  nature  prompts — to 
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offer  petitions  to  Goci  in  prayer? — hoping  thereby  to  abate, 
it  may  be,  a  physical  evil,  or  to  amend  oar  moral  condition  f 

Our  Author  has  published  a  work  whidi,  in  principle, 
IS  opposed  both  to  the  inductive  logic  of  material  philosophy, 
and  to  the  faith  and  moral  hopes  of  his  countrymen:  and 
he  has  striven  to  circulate  his  poison,  not  merely  among  men 
of  science,  by  whom  his  scheme  has  been  righteously  judged 
and  condemned  ;  but  among  men  who,  from  their  informa- 
tion and  previous  habits  of  thought  on  physical  questions, 
had  no  ready  antidote  against  his  delusive  teaching. 

We  have  now  watched  every  material  flight  that  he  has 
made  toward  a  conception  of  the  higher  moral  truths  of 
nature — his  impotent  efforts  to  mount  to  the  hidden  becrets 
of  the  Deity  on  waxen  wings  of  sense  which  cannot  bear 
the  sun  of  truth  to  shine  upon  them.  He  tells  us  not  of 
light,  but  of  "  darkness  that  may  be  felt."  He  comes  down 
again  to  the  earth,  and  has  brought  w^ith  him  no  rule  of 
guidance  or  heavenly  sanction  from  the  sky:  but  he  still 
flounders  in  the  mire  of  his  Materialism^  where  the  reason- 
able hopes  of  future  good  can  neither  dwell,  nor  find,  for  one 
moment,  any  solid  ground  whereon  to  rest 

Nor  does  the  moral  mischief  end  here.  Infidelity  was  at 
one  time  metaphysical,  and  led  either  to  Scepticism  or  Deism : 
now  it  is  gross  and  material,  and  ends  in  material  Pantheism 
or  Atheism.  If  we  can  believe  that  the  whole  system  of 
nature  we  see  before  us — organic,  inorganic,  physical  and 
moral — is  the  mere  product  of  nature's  material  mechanism  ; 
it  follows  that  our  conceptions  of  cause,  time  and  eternity,  and 
moral  right  or  wrong,  are  also  the  mere  product  of  material 
mechanism.  Why  then  (may  say  the  Pantheist)  any  need  to 
suppose  a  causation  different  from  Nature,  seeing  that  Nature 
herself  works  out  causation  ?  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  a 
logical  question  between  a  deistical  Materialist  and  a  ma- 
terial Pantheist.  I  merely  point  to  consequences  which, 
notoriously,    some    great    physiologists    have   accepted   as 
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physical  truths.  So  far  as  our  Author  is  concerned^  I  have 
argued  honestly  against  his  System  of  Nature,  only  by  an 
inductive  appeal  to  Nature.  But  I  had  also  a  moral  right 
to  point  to  its  moral  consequences :  for  he  himself,  from  the 
very  first,  drew  moral  consequences  from  it.  The  moral 
objections,  taken  by  themselves,  are  no  disproof  of  our 
Author's  physical  system :  but  to  state  them,  may  be  very 
right  and  useful,  as  a  caution;  lest  some  person,  not  well 
informed,  should  be  ready  to  swallow  our  Author's  universal 
nostrum,  without  knowing  that  there  is  a  deadly  poison 
lurking  in  it 

I  think,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  little  to  fear  from  material  Pantheism,  and 
nothing  from  a  clever  and  plausible,  but  very  shallow 
work  like  The  Vestiges,  which  I  will  now  dismiss  from 
my  thoughts.  But  we  have  something  to  fear  from  ideal 
Pantheism,  and  we  have  something  also  to  fear  from  a 
want  of  Catholicity  in  the  studies  of  our  Sons.  To  gain 
any  of  the  higher  Academic  prizes,  we  have  to  concen« 
trate  our  strength  on  some  one  leading  object.  This  is 
certain,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  evil ;  for  nothing 
is  worse  for  the  growing  mind  than  a  superficial  diffusion 
over  too  wide  a  base  of  study.  But  our  concentration 
should  be  on  something  that  is  great  and  good,  and  should 
never  be  exclusive.  A  mathematician  may  be  sterile  in  the 
general  knowledge  that  should  adorn  every  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  a  great  classical  scholar  may  be  shamefully  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  first  elements  of  Physics. 
These  cases  are,  I  believe,  far  less  conmion  than  they  were 
in  former  times.  On  looking  back  upon  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  Volume,  I  have  met  with  an  expression  which  requires 
explanation  and,  perhaps,  apology,  I  have  stated  that  *'  evil 
would  be  the  day  to  the  University,  were  she  to  decorate 
with  her  best  honours  men  who  continue  but  accomplished 
schoolboys"  (supra,  p.  cccxlii).    When  I  wrote  these  words. 
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I  hftd  in  my  mind  the  ideal  (and  now,  I  trust,  the  very  rare) 
case  of  a  man  who  entered  College  after  an  admirable  classical 
training  under  some  good  master — who  went  on  in  the  same 
track  without  any  deviation,  till  he  was  skilled,  above  his 
fellows,  in  the  analysis  of  the  dead  languages,  and  perhaps 
capable  of  writing  them  with  critical  purity ;  and  who  finally 
carried  off  the  higher  honours  of  the  University  by  these 
accomplishments,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  any  other  sub- 
ject of  academic  teaching.  Such  persons  there  have  been, 
and  excellent  men  they  were  of  their  kind ;  but  they  have 
very  seldom  been  productive  labourers  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  human  learning;  and  our  present  Academic 
scheme  has  a  larger  grasp,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  hereafter 
more  productive  of  good  labourers  in  the  wide  and  philoso- 
phical applications  of  classical  learning. 

Again,  a  man  may  be  great  in  academic  learning  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of  his 
religion,  and  with  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  its  exalting 
influence  on  the  heart.  He  may  be  a  learned  Theologian 
while  he  is  in  heart  a  Sceptic.  He  may  be  lax  in  his  notions 
of  church-government ;  or  he  may  be  the  very  slave  of  au- 
thority, and  an  idolater  of  forms  and  non-essentials.  And  he 
may  be  all  this,  while  he  is  himself  a  doubter  and  a  waverer ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  dogmatist  and  a  persecutor.  The 
great  ])oint  at  which  we  ought  to  labour,  should  be  to  give 
a  Catholicity  to  our  system  of  instruction,  so  far  as  this  may 
he  compatible  with  some  great  dominant  objects  of  study  to 
which  the  youthful  mind  should  be  directed  and  encouraged, 
by  liberal  academic  teaching  and  by  public  rewards. 

If  a  student  have  contracted  habits  of  inveterate  sensual- 
ity, even  rank  Materialism  may  have  some  seductions  for 
him  in  his  weary  hours  of  diseased  speculation;  but  we 
dread  not  this,  and  I  am  not  dealing  with  exceptional  cases. 
But  the  religion  he  professes  may  hang  very  lightly  upon 
him  ;  and  he  may  be,  in  heart,  nothing  better  than  a  doubter 
or  a  Deist     In  such  a  state,  if  he  be  a  man  of  speculation, 
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he  may,  while  he  is  seeking  to  satiate  his  imagination  and 
his  soul's  longings,  easily  pass  into  a  dreaming  ideal  Pan- 
theist. Or,  if  his  mind  be  not  of  a  metaphysical  cast,  he 
may,  perhaps,  accept  a  kind  of  mental  Epicureanism — an 
ideal  scheme  which  ends  in  teaching  him  to  look  for  the 
supreme  good  in  that  worldly  happiness  he  can  draw  from 
a  free,  unbridled  exercise  of  his  intellect  and  imagination. 
Of  such  a  scheme,  he  has  not  to  look  far  for  Professors 
among  some  of  the  great  writers  of  this  day. 

I  must  now  bring  this  Note  to  a  conclusion ;  for  I  have 
examined  our  Author's  claims  as  an  interpreter  of  Nature ; 
an  asserter  of  facts ;  a  critic ;  a  quoter  of  authorities ;  an 
d  priori  reasoner;  a  moralist;  and  a  natural  theologian;  and 
on  all  these  points  he  has  been  found  wanting — partly  from 
imperfect  knowledge,  partly  from  a  deluding  hypothesis, 
and  most  of  all  from  a  want  of  comprehending  (as  one  of 
the  best  effects  of  a  good  training)  what  I  have  ventured  to 
call  the  sanctity  and  severity  of  physical  truth.  As  a  book 
of  science  his  Work  is  shallow,  false  in  principle,  and 
worthless;  as  a  book  of  moral  speculation  it  is  intensely 
mischievous;  and  it  is  avowedly  addressed,  not  to  men  of 
science,  but  to  persons  who  have  little  power  of  analysing 
its  sophistry,  and  little  knowledge  to  instruct  them  how 
false  the  work  is  to  the  true  teaching  of  Nature.  As  to  its 
moral  application,  it  not  merely  puts  aside  any  belief  in 
revealed  truth :  but  it  verges  on  material  Pantheism.  Such 
is  my  deliberate  opinion  of  this  popular  work. 

My  sentiments  on  many  grave  questions,  discussed  in 
this  Volume,  appear,  unfortunately,  in  a  very  disjointed  and 
controversial  form.  There  was  no  help  for  this ;  but  I  wish 
it  had  been  otherwise.  A  writer  who  is  opposed  to  us  in 
principle  naturally  entrenches  himself  in  the  strongest  posi- 
tions he  can  find ;  and  we  are,  on  that  account,  exposed  to 
some  disadvantage  while  attacking  him.  Our  arguments 
neither  appear  in  their  strongest  array,  nor  in  what  we 
might  think  their  natural  order.     It  would,  indeed,  have 
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been  a  far  pleasanter  and  more  fruitful  task  to  have  been 
sowing,  and  watering,  and  reaping,  than  to  have  been  set 
down  to  the  more  servile  work  of  plucking  out  weeds  and 
rooting  up  thorns :  but,  unhappily,  the  pleasanter  task  has 
not  fallen  to  my  lot  I  have,  however,  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  truth  of  my  general  argument ;  and  it  was  my  intention 
to  offer,  in  this  place,  a  summary,  or  skeleton,  of  the  methods 
and  principles  by  which  the  great  leading  truths  of  nature 
should  be  drawn  out — ^not  controversially,  but  dogmatically 
and  positively:  and  then  to  point  out,  analogically,  how 
they  became  connected  with  both  moral  and  religious  truth. 
A  want  both  of  time  and  space  compels  me  to  abandon  this 
attempt ;  and  here  to  end  this  long  Note. 


Note  X. 


Transact iotis  of  the  (Mmhridgc  Philosophical  Sociefi/^ — 
"  The  Prelude"  of  n\  IVorsdnorlh,  Syc. 

I  INTENDED  in  this  Note  to  have  given  an  analysis  of 
s*iine  of  the  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society^  and  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the 
several  Volumes.  In  papers  that  were  above  my  reach  the 
Authors  would  have  assisted  me,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  synopsis  would  have  been  of  great  value :  but  I  found, 
afler  a  short  trial,  that,  even  in  the  most  condense<l  form, 
an  abstract  and  analysis  of  many  ponderous  Volumes  could 
not  be  drawn  out  in  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  pages. 
This  part  of  my  task  is  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned. 
But  the  publisher  and  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  rejoice  at 
this.  For  the  Volume  is  now  swelled  out  of  all  common 
measure:  and  the  Discourse,  though  none  of  the  smallest, 
is  so  crushed  between  a  monstrous  Preface,  and  a  ponder- 
ous, double-headed  Appendix,  that  it  begins  to  look  like  a 
grain  of  wheat  between  two  mill-stones. 
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Triniip  College,  July  29,  1850. 
P.  S.  I  am  tempted  to  make  one  digression  more,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  great  work  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  history  of  Cambridge,  during  the  passage 
of  these  concluding  sheets  through  the  Press  {The  Prelude y 
by  W.  Wordsworth). 

Some  of  the  best  poets  of  the  last  century  exhibited  in 
perfection  the  felicitous  good  sense  of  Horace — ^the  poetry 
of  society,  taste,  and  manners ;  seasoned  by  tart  satire,  and 
(too  oflen)  tainted  by  sensuality.     The  followers  in  this 
school  had  a  language  that  was  polished  and  glittering,  but 
conventional;  and  not  stamped  from  the  mint  of  nature. 
The  soul  of  Wordsworth  could  not  endure  it,  and  from 
childhood  he  longed  for  something  better.     He  was   the 
child  of  Nature,  and  he  grew  up  the  poet  of  Nature:  and  he 
soon  learnt  to  shew  what  inexhaustible  stores  of  strength  he 
could  draw  out  of  the  old  Teutonic  elements  of  our  tongue ; 
and  how  it  was  possible  to  be  great,  eloquent,  and  imagina- 
tive, without  borrowing  a  spangle  from  the  fashionable  con- 
ventionalisms of  his  day.     But  no  man  ever  worked  out  a 
revolution  without  sometimes  running  into  extremes :  and 
while  he  cast  away,  in  intellectual  scorn,  all  meretricious 
decorations,  he  sometimes  clothed  his  noble  meaning  in  a 
bare,  uncouth,  prosaic  garb,  which  most  men  thought  but 
ill  fitted  for  the  adornment  of  his  sentiments.     But  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  spread  before  the  wondering  senses 
more  glorious  imagery,  more  true  touches  of  Nature's  paint- 
ing, or  loftier  strains  of  poetical  inspiration  ?    He  taught  us 
a  holier  faith  in  Nature,  and  how  to  seek  a  better  communion 
with  her.     He  worked  out,  and  not  without  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  and  a  long  struggle  against  an  adverse  stream, 
a  great  revolution  in  the  taste  and  poetical  feeling  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  he  has  opened  a  vast  storehouse  of  endur- 
ing happiness  to  those  who  will  take  him  for  their  guide, 
and  will  listen  to  his  song. 

But  a  man  may  dream  away  his  life^  while  he  pillows  his 
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fioul  in  this  kind  of  luxurious  intellectual  communiou  with 
the  gorgeous  forms  of  outer  Nature,  and  be  wanting  even  in 
catholicity  of  ta&te.     For  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  not  catho- 
lic, like  that  of  Shakspeare.    Nay,  a  student  may  feed  on  it 
and  revel  in  it  till  he  becomes  an  idolater  of  nature,  to  the 
verge  of  Pantheism  ;  so  as  to  forget  his  fellow-men  and  his 
communion  with  them  ;  and  duties  higher  still,  and  aspira^ 
tions  more  lofly  than  can  rise  in  the  human  breast  by  mere 
imaginative  intercourse  with  the  world  of  Nature ;  whatever 
soul  may  be  breathed  into  it  by  the  heavings  of  a  poet's 
heart,  or  whatever  warmth  may  be  given  to  it  by  the  genial 
glow  of  his  inspired  love.     Rousseau  could  sometimes  call 
out  the  living  soul  of  nature  with  all  the  power  of  Words- 
worth ;  but  he  was  sensual  and  impure :  and  he  could  cover 
his  impurity  by  words  as  glowing  and  as  stirring,  as  those 
whereby  he  decorated  the  sentiments  he  had  felt  during 
his  honest  intercourse  with  Nature,  and  made  other  men 
feel  with  him.    But  Wordsworth  was  one  of  the  purest  of 
mankind. 

We  now  know  the  growth  of  his  early  mind — told  by 
himself  poetically,  but  honestly,  no  one  can  doubt.  He 
s}K'aks  not  well  of  Cambridge ;  but  it  is  Cambridge  as  she 
was  more  than  sixty  years  since;  and  as  she  appeared  to 
his  youthful  fancy  and  his  ill-instructed  reason.  She  was 
not  then,  nor  is  she  now,  any  place  of  ideal  perfection. 
I  have  myself  felt  some  of  the  evils  of  which  he  sings :  but 
this  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  them.  He  knew  nothing 
then  of  human  nature  but  what  he  had  learnt  in  boyish 
solitude,  while  communing  with  himself  among  his  native 
mountains.  He  was  a  raw  youth  with  ample  genius  and  a 
burning  fancy ;  and  with  schemes  of  perfectibility  floating 
in  his  mind,  which  he  leamt  afterwards  to  look  back  upon 
as  idle  dreams,  and  sometimes  would  gently  laugh  at  during 
his  maturer  life.  In  principle  he  was  almost  a  Jacobin  (a 
word  not  then  invented) ;  and,  though  moral  from  habit  and 
temper,  he  was  impatient  both  of  political  and  intellectual 
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control ;  and  neither  in  those  days  (nor  ever  afterwards  in 

advancing  life)  did  he  even  attempt  to  drink  freely  at  those 

fountains  of  material  learning,  which  never  ran  dry  after 

Bacon's  days,  and  have  gushed  out  with  a  continued  living 

stream  ever  since  Newton  spent  his  philosophic  life  within 

our  walls. 

<<I,  bred  up  *mid  Nature*!  luxuries. 
Was  a  spoilt  child,  and  rambling  like  the  wind, 
As  I  had  done  in  daily  intercourse 
With  those  crystalline  rivers,  solemn  heights, 
And  mountains,  ranging  like  a  fowl  of  the  air, 
I  was  ill-tutored  for  captivity.** 

(The  Prelude,  Book  iii.) 

Such  is  his  account  of  himself:  and  how  could  such  a 
Youth  be  a  wise  judge  of  any  great  academic  institution  ? 
And  how  could  he  tell  us,  except  out  of  the  visions  of  an 
untutored  fancy,  what  it  ought  to  be?  It  is  arrant  folly 
to  quote  his  words  as  damnatory  of  the  Cambridge  system 
then;  and  still  more  to  quote  them  as  damnatory  of  the 
system  now.  That  gross  evils  existed,  I  doubt  not;  for 
gross  evils  ran  through  all  society.  Young  Wordsworth  felt 
them,  and  described  them  well.  But,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  he  has  many  times  lived  among  us  as  one  of  c 
household:  and  no  man  ever  poured  out  more  heartfelt 
wishes  for  the  stability  of  our  ancient  Colleges,  or  a  firmer 
belief  that  in  the  form  of  discipline  with  which  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  they  are  working  well  for  the  character 
of  Englishmen,  and  for  the  common  good. 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  this  (perhaps  not  ill- 
timed)  digression:  but  one  word  more  before  I  leave  it. 
Wordsworth  was  not  only  pure  from  habit  and  self-control ; 
but  he  was  also  pure  from  a  principle  above  what  he  drew 
from  his  communion  with  Nature.  He  was  a  religious 
man:  and  many  a  time,  when  it  has  been  my  great  hap- 
piness to  roam  with  him  over  his  native  mountains,  have  I 
heard  him  pour  out  his  thanks,  that  while  he  had  been 
permitted  to  slake  his  innermost  thirst  at  Nature's  spring. 
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he  had  been  led  to  think  of  the  Ood  of  Nature,  and  not  to 
forget  His  redeeming  love.  Let,  then,  no  academic  student, 
while  he  honors  the  great  Poet  who  is  now  gone,  forget 
the  Poet's  faith;  or  dare  to  draw  Irom  his  noble  lessons 
the  materials  of  an  idolatrous  or  pantheistic  dream,  and  then 
tell  us  that  he  is  of  the  school  of  Wordsworth. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  in  deep  domestic  sorrow, 
and  beginning  to  bend  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
Wliatever  (he  said)  the  world  may  think  of  me  or  of  my 
poetry,  is  now  of  little  consequence:  hut  one  thing  is  a 
comfort  of  my  old  age — that  none  of  my  works,  written 
since  the  days  of  my  cirly  youth,  contains  a  line  I  should 
wish  to  blot  out,  because  it  panders  to  the  baser  passions  of 
our  nature.  This,  said  he,  is  a  comfort  to  me.  I  can  do  no 
mischief  by  my  works  when  I  am  gone:  and  sensuality  is 
the  great  bane  o£  all  that  is  good  and  hopeful  in  our  nature. 
Such  were  the  Poet's  words,  in  his  old  age  and  clays  of 
domestic  sorrow ;  and  I  recommend  them  to  the  solemn 
thoughts  of  every  Undergraduate  who  may  read  this  page. 

A  friend  has  taken  an  objection  to  one  or  two  expressions 
of  the  Preface,  because  (he  tells  me)  they  appear  to  lean 
towards  a  theory  of  development.  It  may  be  so,  and  I  may 
have  written  incorrectly  and  incautiously ;  but  I  request 
any  reader,  who  may  be  offended  by  my  words,  to  remember 
in  what  sense  I  use  the  word  ^^development,"  especially  as 
it  is  explained  above  {suprOy  note  to  p.  xlvi).  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  from  misunderstanding  my  words,  some  person 
might  object  to  the  last  paragraph  of  p.  cccvii.  I  do  not 
there  contend  for  a  natural  development  of  any  higher 
types  of  manhood ;  nor  did  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  man 
had  sprung  by  natural  means  out  of  the  lower  animals. 
What  I  asserted  was  what  I  believed  true — that  Nature  had 
been  progressive :  and  this  I  urged  as  an  analogical  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  belief  that  our  future  condition  might 
be  progressive :  in  other  words^  that,  on  analogical  grounds, 
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we  might  hope  for  a  higher  condition  of  existence,  such  as 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

When  the  first  part  of  the  Preface  was  written  (in  1847), 
I  had  the  sixth  edition  of  The  Vestiges  before  me ;  and  when 
the  part  was  printed  from  the  original  MS.  during  the  last 
autumn,  I  never  thought  of  any  later  edition  than  the  sixth. 
To  bring  my  references  into  a  perfect  and  literal  accordance 
with  the  last  edition,  might  perhaps  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  cancel  several  pages.  This  volume  is  not  my  property, 
and  the  proprietors  of  it  would  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  me,  if,  after  so  very  long  a  delay,  I  were  to  put 
them  to  any  additional  cost.  My  real  dispute  with  the 
Author  of  The  Festiges,  is  not  so  much  on  minute  facts,  as 
on  great  principles:  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  so 
arrange  the  facts  of  Geology,  by  either  modification  or  sup- 
pression, as  thereby  to  make  his  principles  either  true  or 
plausible. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  have  not  done  full  justice  to 
M.  Plateau's  very  beautiful  experiments  in  illustration  of  the 
Nebular  hypothesis.  It  may  be  so ;  for  though  I  read  his 
Memoir  soon  afler  it  came  out,  I  never  reperused  it;  and 
I  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  experiments 
repeated.  What  I  contend  for,  is — that  they  merely  illustrate 
La  Place's  dynamical  reasoning.  They  add  no  new  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis;  and  they  explain  none  of  the 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  its  reception,  pointed  out  in  the 
Appendix  (No.  I.). 

It  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  made  no  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  Kirkwood's  analogy  till  I  had  seen  his  Memoir ; 
and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it :  for 
I  am  now  told  that  the  analogy  is  not  described  correctly  in 
a  previous  Note  (No.  VII.  supra,  p.  220),  and  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  expressed  as  follows :  viz.  The  square  of  the 
number  representing  the  times  any  Planet  revolves  round  its 
axis  during  its  period  round  the  Sun  varies  as  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  thus  inclosing  it.    If  this  be  the  asserted 
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law,  it  is  even  more  complicated  and  improbable  than  the 
law  as  stated  above  (p.  220)  ;■  aod  all  the  other  objectioiis 
stand  ^ood  against  it  Even  if  it  were  true^  we  can  only 
prove  it  in  two  cases  out  of  seven.  But  we  cannot  prove  it, 
except  approximately,  in  any  case ;  and  it  seems^  instead  of 
a  planetary  law,  to  be  merely  an  accidental  and  approximate 
coincidence  between  two  numbers.  Let  us  again  consider 
that  the  diameters  of  the  several  circles  (as  they  are  de- 
scribed above,  p.  220),  are  constant ;  but,  on  the  Nebular 
hypothesis,  the  time  of  a  Planet's  rotation  about  its  axis  is 
a  constiuitly  changing  quantity  during  its  consolidation.  The 
Planets  neither  began  their  process  of  consolidation  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  nor  do  we  know  the  rate  or  law  of 
their  consolidation  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  they  have  not  now 
the  same  density.  We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  expect 
any  fixed  numerical  law  between  elements  that  are  invari- 
able, and  others  that,  apparently,  are  variable. 

Another  subject  I  may  shortly  allude  to  before  I  close 
this  volume.  A  Royal  Commission  is  soon  to  be  sent  down 
to  Cambridge,  and  our  Alma  Mater  is  to  be  put  upon  her 
trial.  8he  has,  we  believe,  nothing  to  fear  from  any  investi- 
gation, however  searching,  provideil  it  be  carried  on  in  a 
wise,  patriotic,  and  Christian  spirit.  Our  institutions  are 
historical,  and  by  uniting  and  blending  the  present  with  the 
past,  have  had  a  very  powerful,  and  we  believe  a  very 
salutary,  influence  on  the  manners  and  tempers  and  prin- 
ciples of  Englishmen.  May  Providence  forbid  that  any  rude 
hand  should  break  these  historical  links,  and,  within  our 
ancient  walls,  disconnect  the  pretsent  and  the  past !  I  would 
deprecate  any  great  organic  change,  or  any  radical  change 
in  our  principles  of  teaching,  as  pregnant  with  revolution, 
irreligion,  and  a  decay  of  sound  learning ;  and  therefore  a 
grievous  loss  to  the  manners  and  state  of  England :  and  I 
rejoice  that  my  honest  views  were  on  record,  while  the 
University  was  doing  her  best  to  amend  her  Statutes,  to 
improve  her  institutions,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  better 
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accordance  with  the  wants  of  modem  learning  and  science ; 
and  while  she  was  little  dreaming  of  any  external  power 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  either  to  urge  her  on>  or  to 
constrain  her^  during  her  efforts  to  ensure  the  public  good. 

Time  is  a  great  innovator,  and  may  have  introduced  the 
elements  of  decay  amongst  us.  Some  tilings  may  require 
renovation.  Some  restraints,  not  of  our  own  imposing,  may 
be  taken  from  ns,  so  as  to  'give  us  a  greater  freedom,  and  a 
larger  power  of  usefulness.  .  Our  economical  and  domestic 
administration  have  been,  I  believe,  conducted  on  principles 
of  honour  and  impartiality  that  cannot  be  assailed :  but  they 
may  perhaps  in  some  rare  instances  admit  of  modification 
and  improvement  To  discuss  such  questions  here  would 
be  ill-timed  and  out  of  place. 

I  have  no  fear  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  Com- 
mission, composed  of  men  who  know  our  institutions  well, 
who  love  them  for  what  is  good  in  them,  and  would  not  be 
willing  to  palliate  or  tolerate  any  lurking  evil>-*-of  men  who 
have  the  sentiments  of  Englishmen  and  the  feelings  of 
Christian  gentlemen.  But  a  Commission  might  be  formed 
of  men  who  would  be  harbingers  of  destruction,  and  would 
mercilessly  scatter  to  the  winds  every  thing  that  is  good 
and  great  and  salutary  amongst  us. 

Ignorant  and  shallow  men,  who  know  nothing  of  us,  and 
have  no  sympathy  with  our  labours  and  no  knowledge  of 
our  studies,  have  long  been  doing  their  very  utmost  to  poison 
the  public  mind  by  crude,  .vulgar,  and  ignorant  slanders 
directed  against  the  old  academic  institutions  of  England. 
A  Commission,  acting  temperately,  fearlessly,  and  on  a  high 
principle,  may  perhaps  do  great  good  to  us  by  putting  a  stop 
to  such  slanders — ^by  telling  the  world  that  our  University  is 
governed  on  principles  of  honour  and  impartiality — that  it 
has  striven  to  do  much  good — and,  within  its  principles  and 
capacity,  is  willing  to  do  more,  if  any  better  way  can  be 
pointed  out  to  her.  I  repeat  then,  that  as  loyal  subjects  of 
our  Queen,  and  affectionate  sons  of  the  University,  we  fear 
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When  I  wrote  the  words  which  begin  this 
{MUfra,  p.  177)»  I  hoped  thai  this  Volome  would  be  oat  of 
die  Frees  before  the  ezfiiratioa  of  the  Term.  Bat  I  began 
my  task  before  I  had  strength  lor  it;  and  I  was  soon  com- 
pdled  to  suspend  it  for  another  month.  Like  many  other 
tasks  delayed  beyond  all  reason,  it  is  now  completed  in  a 
hurry.  The  several  sheets  (and  sometimes  the  separate 
pages)  ctf  this  Supplement  were  sent  one  by  one  to  Press  as 
they  were  written;  and  I  leave  the  University,  for  a  time, 
oommitting  the  revision  of  my  last  sheets  to  the  kind  offices 
ci  a  friend.  I  now  condude  this  Volume,  recommending 
it  with  heartfelt  good-will  to  the  Undergraduates  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  not  without  a  hope  that  it  may  be  the  humble 
means  of  helping  their  studies,  and  contributing  to  their 
moral  and  intellectual  health. 


THE  END. 
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